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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

I^OU  THE  FEACE   OE  ANTALCIDAS  TO  THE  END  OF  THS 
WAR  BETWEEN  SFABTA  AND  OLTNTHUS. 

I 

Review  of  past  Transactions,  —  Position  of  Sparta  at  the 
Peace  of  Antalcidas.  —  War  with  Mantinea,  —  Reduction 
and  Dismemberment  of  Mantinea.  —  Spartan  Interference 
at  Phlius.  —  Jealousy  of  Sparta  roused  against  Olynthus. 
—  Macedonia  threatened  by  Olynthus,  —  Sparta  decrees 
War  against  Olynthus,  —  Phodfidas  seizes  the  Cadmea,  — 
Consequent  Proceedings  at  Sparta,  —  Expedition  of  Teleu-' 
tias  against  Olynthus,  —  Second  Campaign  and  Death  of 
Teleutias,  —  Third  Campaign  and  Death  of  Agesipolis,  — 
Siege  of  Phlius,  —  Delphis.  —  Reduction  of  Phlius  and 
Olynthus^ 

The  position  in  which  Sparta  was  standing  at  the  chap. 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  so  strong  and  com-  .  ^^^^^^: 
manding,  that  only  a  little  moderation  and  prudence 
on  her  part  seemed  to  be  wanting,  to  secure  her 
dominion  over  Greece^  and  the  general  tranquillity, 
for  a  long  course  of  years.  Yet  not  many,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  passed,  before  she  found  herself  en- 
gaged in  a  new  struggle,  which  at  one  time  threat- 
ened her  safety,  and,  even  when  most  prosperously 
conducted,  added  little  to  her  glory,  and  did  not  com- 
pensate by  any  solid  advantage  for  the  sacrifices 
which  it  required.     It  is  not  easy  to  determine,  how 
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far  this  result  must  be  ascribed  to  errors  of  policy 
committed  by  the  Spartan  government,  or  to  causes 
which  it  could  not  control,  or  to  the  nature  of  the 
constitution,  which  every  year  changed  the  officers  of 
state  who  had  the  principal  share  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs.  But  after  making  full  abatement  for 
unavoidable  adverse  circumstances,  it  can  hardly  be 
questioned  that  the  Spartans  were  too  much  elated 
by  success,  that  they  overlooked  the  bounds  of  a  rea- 
sonable ambition,  and  neglected  the  steps  and  the 
instruments  by  which  they  had  risen  to  their  lofty 
station.  Their  treatment  of  Athens  was  clearly  in- 
judicious. The  obligation  conferred  by  their  resist- 
ance to  the  'wishes  of  their  allies,  who  proposed  the 
harshest  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war  against  their 
fallen  enemy,  was  cancelled  by  the  sanction  after- 
wards given  to  the  atrocities  of  the  Thirty ;  and  all 
the  benefit  that  might  have  been  derived  from  the 
support  of  that  odious  government  was  thrown  away 
by  the  lenity  which  pennitted  its  overthrow ;  yet  in 
such  a  manner  as  neither  to  excite  any  feelings  of 
gratitude,  nor  even  in  any  degree  to  weaken  the  im- 
pression of  their  previous  hostility,  which  was  shortly 
after  renewed  and  confirmed  by  the  ungenerous  ex- 
action of  the  loan  by  which  they  had  endeavoured  to 
avert  the  revolution.  This  unwise  fluctuation  was 
indeed  the  effect  of  a  struggle  between  parties  at 
home;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  by  all 
parties,  that  it  was  impossible  Athens  should  ever 
again  become  formidable,  and  that  she  might  safely 
be  either  trampled  on,  or  restored  to  independence. 

The  war  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
seems  to  have  been  in  itself  a  politic  as  well  as  an 
honourable  measure.  But  the  Spartan  government 
appears  not  to  have  formed  a  clear  view  of  its  own 
designs,  or  to  have  been  blinded  by  inordinate  ambi- 
tion to  the  danger  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  its 
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enterprises.  The  war,  so  lonff  as  it  was  confined  to  chap. 
the  object  of  protecting  the  Asiatic  colonies,  might 
have  been  both  safe  and  useful  to  Sparta :  but  even 
for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  not 
at  the  same  time  have  been  embarrassed  by  a  contest 
in  Greece:  and  when  the  views  of  her  commander 
were  enlarged  to  the  conquest  of  Asia,  it  became  time 
to  consider  whether,  even  if  the  resources  of  Sparta 
were  adequate  to  this  end,  it  could  be  accomplished 
without  the  ruin  of  her  institutions.  There  was 
evidently  some  miscalculation  at  the  outset  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Agesilaus,  since  it  was  found  necessary  to 
recall  him  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs;  even  if 
Sparta  did  not  involve  herself  in  the  unseasonable 
quarrel  with  her  old  allies,  which  broke  out  in  the 
Corinthian  war,  through  her  own  imprudence.  How 
far  this  was  the  case,  depends  on  a  question  which 
we  cannot  now  determine.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  animosity  of  Thebes  was  wholly  provoked  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Spartan  government,  or  may  rather  be 
attributed  to  political  changes,  which  arose  at  Thebes 
immediately  on  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
from  other  entirely  unknown  causes.  But  at  least 
we  can  hardly  acquit  Sparta  of  an  excessive  confidence 
in  her  own  strength,  when  we  see  her  needlessly 
braving  the  united  hostility  of  the  principal  powers 
to  which  she  owed  her  success  in  her  recent  conflict 
with  an  enemy,  who,  though  humbled  and  weakened, 
was  neither  conciliated  nor  subdued. 

The  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  though  it  did  not  restore 
to  Sparta  all  that  she  had  lost  in  the  preceding  in- 
tervjd  subsequent  to  the  Peloponnesian  War,  placed 
her  in  a  situation  in  some  respects  more  advantageous 
than  that  which  she  stood  in  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period.  Athens  indeed  was  no  longer  a  subject  ex- 
isting only  by  sufferance  of  her  sovereign,  but  was 
once  more  an  independent  and  powerful  state.     She 
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riiAP.     was  however  confined  almost  entirely  to  her  natural 
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''  resources,  and  forbidden  to  aspire  to  imperial  rank. 
Thebes  was  irrecoverably  lost  as  an  ally.  The  inju- 
ries she  had  suffered  were  so  deep,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  the  breach  between  her  and  Sparta 
could  ever  be  amicably  healed,  or  that  a  party  favour- 
able to  the  Spartan  interests  could  ever  prevail  there 
so  long  as  the  state  retained  its  independence.  But 
the  injury  had  disarmed  the  animosity  which  it  pro- 
voked. Thebes  was  no  longer  anything  more  than 
the  first  of  the  Boeotian  cities,  and  was  surrounded 
by  implacable  and  vigilant  enemies,  all  connected  by 
the  finncst  tics  of  interest  with  Sparta.  Peloponne- 
sus, now  that  Corinth  was  restored  to  the  aristocratical 
party,  was  more  than  ever  at  the  beck  of  her  ancient 
mistress,  who  thus  saw  herself  without  a  rival  in 
Greece :  and  so  long  as  her  views  were  confined  to 
this  range,  the  Persian  alliance,  though  less  honour- 
able, was  likely  to  be  more  useful  to  her  than  that  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks.  Xenophon  indeed  would  appear 
grossly  to  have  deceived  himself,  or  to  have  endea- 
voured to  mislead  his  readers,  if  he  meant  to  assert 
that  Sparta  had  acquired  any  additional  glory  by 
the  Peace  of  Antalcidas  ^ :  but  if  his  expression,  as  it 
seems  it  may  do,  only  imports  that  her  state  was 
rendered  much  more  flourishing  by  this  transaction, 
his  remark  -was  undoubtedly  true. 
R  c.  387.  Nevertheless  her  new  position,  as  we  have  already 
8(i«rta  ai  obscrvcd,  was  an  artificial  and  precarious  one.  What 
AnteteSdM^  ^^^  heou  done  was  to  dissolve  the  power  of  Greece 
nearly  into  its  first  elements.  These  elements  might 
bo  agtiin  combined  together,  and  directed  against 
Sparta.  The  single  legitimate  object  of  her  policy 
was  to  keep  them  disunited,  and  as  far  as  possible 
subservient  to  her.     But  both  vigilance  and  modera- 
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tion  were  necessary  for  this  end.  Her  power  would  chap. 
be  the  more  stable  the  less  it  was  felt.  Every  case  .""^^"'. 
in  which  it  was  wantonly  and  oppressively  exercised, 
tended  to  spread  general  alarm,  and  to  rouse  a  spirit 
of  resistance,  which  could  not  long  want  means  and 
opportunities.  But  the  Spartan  government  was 
again  blinded  by  ambition  and  resentment,  and  was 
tempted  by  the  prospect  of  immediate  advantage  to 
sacrifice  all  that  it  had  gained  by  the  peace  of  An^ 
talcidas. 

A  cautious  policy  would  have  dictated  the  expe- 
diency of  at  least  covering  all  acts  of  aggression  with 
some  pretext  derived  from  the  character  which  Sparta 
assumed  of  conservator  of  the  peace.  But  her  very 
first  measure  was  one  for  which  she  did  not  plead  any 
pretence  but  her  own  interests  or  vindictive  feelings, 
and  which  must  have  given  the  greater  umbrage,  as 
it  was  avowedly  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  retalia- 
tions, by  which  she  proposed  to  chastise  those  of  her 
allies  who  had  offended  her  during  the  war.  The 
first  victim  selected  as  an  example  of  this  system  was 
Mantinea,  which  was  obnoxious  on  account  of  her 
democratical  constitution  and  her  attachment  to 
Argos,  and  had  not  disguised  the  reluctance  with 
which  she  had  hitherto  served  the  Spartan  cause.  It 
may  be  remembered  that,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Mora,  Agesilaus  made  a  forced  march  past  the  walls 
of  Mantinea,  to  spare  his  troops  the  mortification  of 
witnessing  the  joy  which  he  expected  to  see  expressed 
there  at  the  recent  disaster.  But  it  seems  that  the 
only  overt  act  of  hostility  which  could  be  alleged 
against  the  Mantineans,  was,  that  they  had  supplied 
Argos  with  com  during  the  war.  The  other  grounds 
of  complaint  were  still  slighter,  and  more  difficult  of 
proof;  that  they  had  sometimes  evaded  their  share 
of  service  in  the  Spartan  army,  under  false  pretexts, 
and  had  discharged  its  duties  with  manifest  ill-will. 
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CHAP.  These  however  were  considered  at  Sparta  as  reasons 
xxxviL  gufg^gyjt  to  justify  the  demand,  that  the  Mantineans 
should  throw  down  their  walls ;  and  when  they  re- 
fused to  give  this  pledge  of  obedience,  preparations 
were  immediately  made  for  invading  their  territory. 
mmoUdm.  ^^^  invasion,  however  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Peace  of  Antalcidas,  does  not  appear  to  have  violated 
the  Greek  international  law;  for  a  truce  which  had 
been  concluded  for  thirty  years  betT^een  the  two 
states  after  the  battle  of  418,  had,  at  least  according 
to  the  Spartan  calculation,  expired.  Yet  it  seems  as 
if  Agesilaus  did  not  approve  of  the  expedition ;  for 
he  obtained  leave  to  decline  the  command  on  a  plea 
which  can  scarcely  have  been  more  than  a  pretext. 
The  Mantineans  had  rendered  important  services  to 
Sparta  in  the  last  Messenian  War,  which  had  been 
,  conducted  by  his  father  Archidamus ;  and  he  aflFected 
to  consider  this  as  an  obligation  conferred  on  his 
family.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  if  such  an 
excuse  was  admitted,  the  threatened  hostilities  ought 
to  have  been  withheld  on  the  same  ground.  Age- 
sipolis  however  took  the  command,  though  his  father 
Pausanias  was  connected  by  ties  of  personal  friendship 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  democratical  party  at  Mantinea^ 
against  whom  the  blow  was  especially  aimed ;  for  the 
destruction  of  the  walls  would  have  placed  them  at 
the  mercy  of  Sparta,  and  consequently  of  their  po- 
litical adversaries.  We  learn  through  Diodorus,  that 
they  applied  to  Athens  for  succour,  but  without 
effect.  This  is  less  surprising  than  that  Sparta 
should  have  sought  and  obtained  aid  from  Thebes. 
This  fact  indeed  is  not  mentioned  either  by  Xenophon 
or  Diodorus ;  but  it  is  recorded  by  Plutarch^  with 
details  which  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  for  he 
relates  that  an  engagement  took  place  between  the 
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invaders  and  the  Mantineans,  in  which  the  two  great   J^^^^-, 
Thebans,  whose  names  will  soon  become  familiar  to 
us,   fighting  side  by   side,  narrowly   escaped  death. 
When  we  remember  the  dispositions  which  prevailed 
at  Thebes  toward  Sparta  at  the  time  of  the  treaty, 
we  can  hardly  understand  a  proceeding  which  seems 
to  imply  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  alliance ;  and  we 
are  left  to  a  doubtful  conjecture,  whether  at  this  time 
the  fear  which*the  Thebans  entertained  of  the  Spartan 
power  was  stronger  than  their  resentment,  or  the 
party  friendly  to  Sparta  had  recovered  a  temporary 
ascendancy.     The  battle  however  is  also  mentioned 
by  Pausanias^ ;  but  Xenophon  only  relates  that  Age- 
sipolis,  finding  that  he  could  not  shake  the  enemy's 
resolution  by  the  ravages  which  he  committed  in  their 
territory,  proceeded  to  invest  the  city  with  a  trench 
and  a  wall.     The  Mantineans  prepared  to  sustain  a 
siege;  and  as  the  last  year's  harvest  had  been  un- 
usually abundant,  and  the  place  was  plentifully  vic- 
tualled, Agesipolis,  dreading  the  cost  and  tediousness 
of  a  long  blockade,  resorted  to  a  fresh  expedient. 
The  Ophis,  a  small  stream,  but  at  times  swollen  to  a 
considerable  size,  flowed  through  the  town,  and  Age- 
sipolis, taking  advantage  of  an  extraordinary  flood^, 
raised  an  embankment,  by  which  he  forced  it  back, 
and  laid  the  low  grounds  at  the  foot  of  the  adjacent 
walls   under  water.      Their  basements,   as   well  as 
those  of  the  houses,  were  built,  as  was  usual  through- 
out Greece,  of  unbaked  bricks,  and  they  soon  began 
to  crack  and  totter.     It  was  according  to  Pausanias 
by  a  like  device  that  Cimon  made  himself  master  of 
Eion   on  the  Strymon.     The  besieged  however  still 
held   out  for  a  time,  and  propped  up   their  sinking 
walls  with  wooden  buttresses,  and  only  sent  an  ofifer 
of  submission  when  they  found  that  the  water  was 
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CHAP,  gaining  upon  them,  so  that  longer  delay  would  expose 
TixvTL  ^i^^jjj  ^Q  the  horrors  of  a  stonn.  But  they  were  now 
B.C. 385.  informed  that  the  conquerors  would  no  longer  be 
Bcduetfcm  content  with  the  rasing  of  the  walls :  they  required 
that  Mantinea  should  cease  to  exist  as  a  city,  and  that 
its  population  should  be  dispersed  among  the  four 
villages  out  of  which  it  had  been  collected  in  the 
capital.^  It  was  too  late  to  dispute  about  any  terms 
short  of  death  or  slavery ;  and  the  besieged  capitulated. 
The  popular  leaders  expected  no  mercy ;  but  Pausa* 
nias  exerted  his  influence  with  his  son  in  their  behalf, 
and  they  were  permitted  to  go  into  exile.  There  were 
about  sixty  who  took  the  benefit  of  this  indulgence, 
and  as  they  left  the  city  along  a  road  lined  with  the 
hostile  troops,  Agesipolis  had  some  difficulty  in  shel- 
tering them  from  the  rage  of  their  political  enemies. 
The  conditions  were  then  executed.  The  aristo- 
cratical  Mantineans,  Xenophon  observes,  regretted 
the  destruction  of  their  houses,  which  put  them  to 
the  expense  of  building  new  ones.     But  they  were 


->  So  in  1162  the  population  of  Milan  was  distributed  by  Frederic  L  amonx 
jfbur  village!,  which  were  to  be  upward  of  eight  miles  apart  fh>m  one  another. 
Dlodorus  (xT.  6.)  says  that  the  Mantineans  were  made  to  migrate  «/r  t^  itpxBuas 
wiyrt  KAftas,  And  Strabo,  vui.  p.  337.  Mayrl^fia  iikv  4k  Wrrc  8^/iwr^'  'A^(«ir 
avyt^Kiairi.  Hence  Mueller,  Dor.  iii.  4.  §  7.,  infers  that  the  Argives  **  united  four 
hamletM  with  the  ancient  eit^t  which  made  the  fijth  :**  and  this  view  was  adopted  in 
▼oL  L  p.  469.  Sievers  (  Geteh.  GriecL  p.  15].)  insists  on  the  higher  authority  of 
Xenophon,  who  states.  Hell.  v.  2.  7.,  that  the  number  was  originally  four ;  and 
hit  supposes  that  the  other  account  arose  out  of  the  fkct  indicated  by  Pausaniat, 
▼lu.  8,  9.,  that  a  part  of  the  population  remained  in  the  city,  of  which,  he  says, 
Agesipolis  ixiyov  ti4v  rt  KartXnrfr  oUturSau  But,  on  a  point  of  this  nature,  the 
authority  of  Xenophon  Is  not  very  great  —  perhaps  less  than  that  of  the  writer, 
whoever  he  may  have  been,  followed  by  Strabo,  who  knew  that  the  incorporation 
had  been  effected  by  Argos.  Whether,  in  a  ovyoucurfAbSf  the  new  capital  was 
built  on  one  of  the  ancient  sites,  or  on  entirely  vacant  ground,  must  have  depended 
on  circumstances,  which  would  vary  in  each  case,  and  in  general  would  elude  our 
Investigation.  But  if  the  union  of  Blantinea  took  place,  as  Mueller  believes,  after 
the  Persian  wars,  there  had  been  a  town  so  called  long  before ;  as  the  name  appears 
in  the  Homeric  catalogue ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  such  a  measure 
should  have  been  taken  by  Argos  so  early  as  would  be  implied  by  Sievers*  sup- 
position. So  in  the  case  of  Henea,  Boeckh  observes,  Corp.  Inscr.  i.  p.  27.,  Inter 
novem  Heraeneium  pagoe  haud  dubie  potiteimu*  pridem  laeuM  Henea  fuit  arce 
inttructa.  So  it  might  be  conjectured  that  the  rock  of  Ourtzuli  had  been 
the  citadel  of  the  original  Mantinea,  if  it  was  not  then  the  more  surprising  that 
it  should  not  have  been  included  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  when  restored 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.     See  Leake,  Morea,  x.  p.  103.  109. 
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consoled  for  this  loss  by  the  power  which  they  thus  chap. 
acquired  in  the  villages  near  which  their  estates  lay ;  .^"^^"•. 
and  they  cheerfully  contributed  their  contingents  to 
the  Spartan  levies.  The  Spartans  aflTected  to  treat 
each  village  as  a  separate  state,  and  on  these  occasions 
sent  a  diflferent  officer  (a  xenagits)  to  each,  to  collect 
its  forces.         • 

The  only  remark  which  this  transaction  draws 
from  Xenophon  is,  that  the  event  might  serve  as  a 
warning,  not  to  build  a  town  so  that  a  river  should 
run  through  it.  We  do  not  know  why  he  did  not 
add  the  alternative :  or  to  build  the  walls  with  more 
solid  masonry.  But  it  seems  more  important  to  ob- 
serve, that  this  attack  on  Mantinea  was  an  act  of 
mere  open  violence,  and  that,  as  Xenophon  does  not 
throw  out  any  hint  that  it  was  sanctioned  by  the 
terms  of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Spartans  themselves  pretended 
to  put  such  a  construction  on  it.^  Such  a  pretence 
would  indeed  have  been  too  glaringly  inconsistent 
with  their  declared  motives ;  and  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  show  why  on  the  same  principle  Tegea 
likewise  was  not  dissolved  into  the  nine  hamlets  of 
which  it  was  originally  composed.  On  the  other  hand 
it  seems  that,  by  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  treaty, 
Plataea  was  held  entitled  to  resume  its  place  among 
the  Boeotian  cities.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  people 
returned  from  Athens  and  Scione  to  the  glorious  land 
of  their  forefathers,  and  rebuilt  their  walls.  Whether 
Sparta  permitted  them  to  retain  their  connexion  with 
Athens,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.^ 

The  temper  manifested  by  the  Spartan  government 
in  these  proceedings,  held  out  encouragement  to  every 


'  I  should  indeed  not  have  thought  of  it,  if  Wachsmuth  (i.  2.  p.  240. )  had 
not  described  Sparta  as  enforcing  the  terms  of  the  treaty  against  Mantinea. 

'  To  Wachsmuth  however  (i.  2.  p.  271.)  it  appears  unquestionable  that  they 
oootinucd  in  a  relation  of  isopolity  to  Athens. 
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CHAP,  party  throughout  Greece,  which  was  discontented  with 
''  the  state  of  things  at  home,  and  desired  a  change  con- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  Sparta,  to  address  itself 
to  her  for  assistance.  The  first  application  was  made 
by  the  exiles  of  Phlius,  who  now  hoped  to  be  restored 
to  their  native  city.  They  seem  to  have  belonged  to 
the  same  party  which  we  mentioned  aawin  banishment 
from  Phlius,  when  we  last  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
affairs  of  that  little  state.^  For  that  was  a  party 
deemed  to  be  so  much  attached  to  Sparta,  that  its 
adversaries  had  ground  to  fear  that  she  might  exert 
her  power  in  their  behalf.  But  it  also  appears  to 
have  been  subsequently  reinforced  by  other  exiled 
adherents  of  the  same  cause :  for  they  claimed  Spartan 
aid  on  the  ground  that,  since  their  banishment,  Phlius 
had  ceased  to  contribute  its  contingents  to  the  armies 
of  the  confederacy,  and  had  refused  to  receive  the 
Spartans  within  its  walls.  The  ephors  were  well  dis- 
posed to  comply  with  their  wishes ;  but,  though  they 
no  longer  thought  fit  to  exercise  the  forbearance  whidi 
they  had  shown  when  the  party  now  in  power  in- 
trusted them  with  the  citadel,  they  assumed  an  ap- 
pearance of  mildness  and  moderation  which  they  had 
R  c.  383.  neglected  in  the  recent  case  of  Mantinea.  Instead  of 
imwfereDcc  ^^  imperious  demand,  they  sent  a  bland  message,  im- 
at  Phlius.  porting  that  the  exiles  were  friends  of  Sparta,  and  had 
been  guilty  of  no  ofience,  and  requesting  their  recall 
as  a  favour.  But  after  the  example  of  Mantinea,  the 
government  of  Phlius  could  not  mistake  the  force  of  this 
gentle  language ;  and  it  saw  that  its  chance  of  success- 
ful resistance  to  the  will  of  Sparta  was  the  slighter, 
as  the  exiles  had  still  left  many  kinsmen  and  friends 
behind  them.  It  therefore  thought  it  safest  to  yield 
with  a  good  grace,  and  repealed  the  decree  of  banish- 
ment.    By  the  same  decree,  however,  their  property 

»  Vol.  IV.  p.  450. 
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had  been  confiscated,  and  it  had  been  subsequently  chap. 
purchased  by  private  persons.  It  now  became  neces-  . 
sary,  for  the  sake  of  tranquillity,  to  restore  it  to  its 
late  owners ;  and  the  method  adopted  for  the  satis- 
faction of  all  the  parties  concerned  was  to  refund  the 
price  to  the  purchasers  from  the  treasury.^  All  dis- 
putes which  might  arise  out  of  the  conflict  of  old  and 
new  claims  were  to  be  referred  to  an  impartial 
tribunal. 

Though  Xenophon  gives  no  other  instance  of  a 
similar  interference,  there  may  have  been  some  foun- 
dation for  the  statement  of  Diodorus,  who  represents 
the  Peace  of  Antalcidas  as  the  occasion  of  a  general 
reaction  in  the  states  which  had  previously,  acknow- 
ledged the  Spartan  supremacy,  attended  with  the 
banishment  of  many  friends  of  Sparta,  who  were 
afterwards  forcibly  restored  by  her  interposition.^ 
But  early  in  382,  the  attention  of  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment was  drawn  toward  a  more  important  object  by 
an  embassy  from  the  Chalcidian  cities.  Acanthus  and 
Apollonia.  Their  envoys  came  to  solicit  protection 
against  the  power  of  Olynthus,  which  was  threatening 
their  independence.  The  Chalcidian  cities,  which 
seem  from  the  first  to  have  been  linked  closely  together 
by  their  conunon  origin  and  interests,  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  been  brought  into  a  still  closer  union  by  their 
struggle  with  Athens.  The  issue  of  the  Peloponnesian  jealousy  of 
War  released  them  from  all  control  and  apprehension  ^^ 
with  regard  to  their  old  mistress  and  enemy,  and  left  against 
them  at  full  liberty  to  regulate  their  own  concerns.  ^"^  "** 
But  the  struggle  had  begun  with  a  great  step  toward 
the  aggrandisement  of  Olynthus,  which  henceforth 
assumed  the  first  place  among  them,  and  in  the  year 
following  the  peace  of  Nicias,  further  strengthened 

■  It  does  not  appear  that  this  arrangement  was  prescribed,  as  Manso  represents 
(Sparta  lu.  1.  p.  lll.)>  ^  Sparta. 
•  XV.  6. 
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herself  by  the  acquisition  of  Mecybema  *,  a  port  town 
only  between  two  and  three  miles  off.  It  was  natural 
that  with  these  advantages  she  should  aspire  to  the 
rank  of  an  imperial  state,  and  it  appears  that,  not 
long  at  least  after  the  end  of  the  war,  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  confederacy  among  the  kindred 
cities,  of  which  she  was  acknowledged  as  the  head. 
The  terms  which  she  granted  to  them  would  have 
been  liberal,  if  they  had  been  cities  of  a  different 
origin  from  her  own.  They  were  admitted  to  that 
kind  of  political  connection  which  the  Greeks  de- 
scribed by  the  word  sympolitij,^  Their  citizens  enjoyed 
all  the  civil  rights  of  citizens  of  the  sovereign  city. 
They  were  capable  of  acquiring  property  in  land  in 
the  Olynthian  territory,  and  of  allying  themselves 
with  Olynthian  families ;  but  they  were  excluded 
from  all  the  political  privileges  which  were  exercised 
in  the  Olynthian  assembly,  and  were  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  laws,  and,  it  seems  also,  to  adopt  the 
constitution  of  the  ruling  state.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  several  of  the  Chalcidian  towns  should  prefer 
political  independence  to  any  advantages  that  might 
result  to  them  from  such  an  union  with  Olynthus: 
even  if  the  state  of  parties  created  no  grounds  of  dis- 
content. If —  as  has  been  conjectured  ^  —  ApoUonia 
was  anciently  considered  as  the  capital  of  Chalcidice, 
her  reluctance  to  submit  to  the  sovereignty  of  Olyn- 
thus may  be  the  more  easily  understood.  She  and 
Acanthus  had  resisted  the  demand,  which  the  Olyn- 
thians  had  endeavoured  to  enforce  by  a  threat  of  war, 
that  they  should  join  their  forces  to  the  army  of  the 
confederacy :  and  it  was  to  avert  the  execution  of  this 
threat  that  the  embassy  was  sent. 

The  power  of  Olynthus  had  recently  received  an 


*  Thucydldes  r.  39. 

■  Hell.  V.  2.  12.  iip^  f  Tf  To7s  ainoTs  xpv<^^  y6fiois  Koi  (rvfivoXirsvtty, 

•  By  Colonel  Leake,  TraveU  in  Northern  Grctce,  iii.  p.  467. 
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enormous  accession  through  a  series  of  events,  which  chap. 
however  have  been  related  but  obscurely,  and  not  . 
without  an  appearance  of  contradiction.  Amyntas,  bjoiyn- 
the  prince  to  whom  the  Macedonian  sceptre  had  now  *^"^ 
descended,  had  been  defeated  in  battle  by  the  lUyrians, 
and  found  himself  for  a  time  unable  to  maintain  pos- 
session of  his  dominions.  According  to  Diodorus,  in 
his  despair  he  made  over  a  large  part  of  them  to 
Olynthus,  which  continued  for  some  time  to  collect 
the  revenues  of  the  ceded  territory,  and  when  the 
king,  having  by  an  unexpected  turn  of  fortune  ex- 
pelled his  barbarian  enemies,  demanded  it  back,  re- 
fused to  restore  it.  Amyntas,  notwithstanding  his 
successes  against  the  Illyrians,  found  himself  unable 
to  cope  with  the  power  of  the  Olynthian  confederacy, 
and  applied  for  succour  to  Sparta.  Indeed,  the  lan- 
guage of  Diodorus  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  his 
ambassadors  accompanied  those  of  the  Chalcidian 
cities ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  supposition 
with  the  speech  which  Xenophon  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Acanthian  minister.  This  speech  also  gives  a 
very  diflferent  account  of  the  transactions  which  had 
taken  place  between  Amyntas  and  the  Olynthians.  It 
passes  over  the  danger  with  which  the  king  had  been 
threatened  by  the  Illyrians  in  total  silence,  and 
charges  Olynthus  with  an  attempt  —  for  which  no 
motive  or  occasion  is  assigned  —  to  engage  the  Mace- 
donian towns  in  a  revolt  against  their  sovereign.  This 
attempt,  it  is  said,  was  begun  upon  some  of  the  smaller 
towns  which  lay  nearest  to  the  Chalcidian  border,  and 
had  been  gradually  pushed  further,  until  the  king  was 
expelled  from  his  capital,  Pella.  The  truth  probably 
lies  somewhere  between  these  seemingly  conflicting 
statements.  Perhaps  Amyntas,  when  his  affairs 
seemed  desperate,  committed  a  part  of  his  king- 
dom to  the  Olynthians,  who  may  have  taken  advantage 
of  their  temporary  possession  to  excite  a  desire  for 
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CHAP     republican  government  at  Pella  and  in  other  cities ; 
.^"^^^^^'    and  when  Amyntas  claimed  his  deposit,  may  have 
supported  them  in  open  rebellion. 

The  Chalcidian  envoys,  after  having  stated  these 
facts  in  an  assembly  which  was  attended  by  deputies 
from  the  principal  states  of  the  Peloponnesian  con- 
federacy, proceeded  to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  Sparta  by 
a  more  exact  description  of  the  resources,  prospects, 
and  plans  of  her  new  rival.  The  force  which  Olynthus 
was  already  able  to  bring  into  the  field  was  con- 
siderable :  not  less  than  8000  heavy  infantry  \  and  a 
far  greater  number  of  targeteers,  together  with  a 
body  of  not  much  less  than  1 000  horse.  Potidaea  had 
already  acceded  to  the  confederacy  ;  and  the  towns  of 
the  adjacent  peninsula  might  be  expected  soon  to 
follow  her  example :  for,  notwithstanding  their  ex- 
treme aversion  to  the  dominion  of  Olynthus,  they 
stood  in  such  awe  of  her  power,  that  they  had  not 
ventured  to  take  any  part  in  the  embassy  which  was 
sent  to  plead  the  common  cause.  Several  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes  of  independent  Thracians  had 
begun  to  pay  court  to  her  rising  greatness,  and  their 
submission  would  be  the  more  important,  as  the  ex- 
tension of  her  conquests  in  this  quarter  might  lead  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  gold  district  of  Mount  Pangaeum. 
With  a  well-filled  treasury,  an  overflowing  population, 
and  abundance  of  ship-timber,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  Olynthus  from  becoming  formidable  by  sea 
as  well  as  by  land.  Her  ambition  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  her  power,  and  she  was  preparing  to 
strengthen  herself  by  an  alliance  with  Thebes  and 
Athens,  which  had  already  sent  ambassadors  to  open 
a  negotiation  with  her.     But,  though  no  time  was  to 

*  The  emendation  ^wrairurxiX^Mv  for  dKTOKoaiwv  in  Xen.  Hell.  ▼.  2. 14.,  seems 
absolutely  necessary,  as  the  former  number  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  force  men- 
tioned by  Demosthenes  De  F.  L.  p.  426 — in  a  passage  where  his  argument  leads 
him  to  rate  the  power  of  Olynthus  at  this  period  as  low  as  possible — yery  much 
less  than  the  latter  number  fulls  short  of  it. 
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be  lost,  it  was  not  too  late  for  Sparta  to  interfere.  If  chap. 
indeed  the  confederacy  were  suffered  to  last  much  ^^^^'^ 
longer,  it  would  become  so  firmly  cemented  by  mutual 
interest  and  habit,  through  intermarriages  and  the 
intermixture  of  landed  property,  that  it  might  be  very 
difficult  to  dissolve  it.  But  at  present  many  of  its 
members  were  impatient  of  the  relation  into  which 
they  had  been  forced  to  enter  with  Olynthus,  and 
would  hasten  to  break  it  off,  as  soon  as  they  were 
assured  of  Spartan  protection. 

The  Spartan  government  affected  t6  leave  the  sparta 
decision  of  the  question  to  its  allies ;  but  its  inclina-  ^"^  "^^^ 
tion  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Chalcidians  oiynthus. 
was  generally  known,  and  many  of  the  deputies  were 
eager  to  pay  court  to  it  by  anticipating  its  wishes.  It 
was  agreed  to  send  an  army  of  10,000  men  against 
Oiynthus :  and  the  influence  of  Sparta  was  no  less 
manifest  in  the  arrangements  which  were  adopted  for 
carrying  this  resolution  into  effect,  than  in  the  pro- 
position itself.  The  confederates  were  to  be  at  liberty 
to  commute  the  services  of  their  contingents  for 
money,  at  the  rate  of  three  -^ginetan  obols  —  five 
Attic  —  for  the  foot  soldier,  and  four  times  as  much 
for  the  trooper :  and  every  city  which  withheld  its 
contingent  was  to  be  liable  to  forfeit  a  stater  a  day 
for  each  man.  The  Chalcidian  envoys  however 
observed  that  the  levying  of  this  army  would  demand 
a  considerable  time,  while  their  friends  were  in  want 
of  immediate  succour:  and  that  it  would  be  better 
not  to  wait  until  the  whole  should  be  collected,  but 
to  send  a  smaller  force  —  whatever  troops  were  then 
ready  to  march  —  without  delay,  under  a  Spartan 
officer,  whose  presence  would  animate  the  wavering 
to  resistance,  and  would  shake  the  devotion  of  those 
who  had  already  submitted  to  Ol3mthus.  Accord- 
ingly about  2000  Lacedaemonian  troops  were  ordered 
to  march  forthwith  under  the  command  of  Euda- 
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CHAP,  midas ;  a  Spartan  of  some  influence :  for  at  his  depar- 
xxxviL  ^^j.^  jjg  engaged  the  ephors  to  commit  the  division 
which  was  next  to  follow  from  Laconia  to  the  charge 
of  his  brother  Phoebidas.  He  himself  proceeded, 
without  lingering  on  the  road,  to  the  Chalcidian  penin- 
sula, where  he  was  received  at  Potidsea,  which  he 
made  his  head-quarters.  And  notwithstanding  the 
smallness  of  his  force  he  not  only  carried  on  hostilities 
against  Olynthus,  but  was  able  to  spare  some  of  his 
men  to  garrison  the  other  towns. 

Not  long  after,  Phoebidas  set  out  on  his  expedition ; 
but  he  did  not  pursue  his  march  without  interruption. 
He  stopt  at  Thebes,  and  encamped  near  the  walls. 
His  pretext  for  this  delay  was  perhaps  to  obtain  a  re- 
inforcement from  the  city.  But  as  it  had  so  lately 
sent  envoys  to  treat  with  the  Olynthians,  he  can 
hardly  have  expected  to  succeed  in  this  object ;  and 
we  are  therefore  led  to  suspect  a  different  motive. 
Diodorus  ^  may  only  have  expressed  a  suspicion,  which 
was  naturally  suggested  by  the  ensuing  events,  when 
he  described  Phoebidas  as  acting  upon  secret  instruc- 
tions of  the  Spartan  government.  Xenophon  speaks 
as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  rumour ;  but  as  he 
assigns  no  reason  for  the  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thebes,  even  his  account  strengthens  the  probability, 
that  Phoebidas  had  been  invited  to  this  step  by  one 
of  the  Theban  parties,  though  he  may  not  have  had  a 
distinct  view  of  its  consequences.  The  old  oligar- 
chical faction,  which  was  interested  in  maintaining 
the  alliance  with  Sparta,  as  it  had  never  been  forcibly 
dislodged,  had  not  been  wholly  deprived  of  its  in- 
fluence by  the  revolution  which  took  place  shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  It  was  still 
strong  enough  to  procure  the  appointment  of  Leon- 
tiades,  one  of  its  adherents,  to  the  high  office  of  a  pole- 

>  XV.  20. 
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march,  which  seems  to  have  possessed  much  larger  chap. 
powers  than  were  exercised  by  the  Athenian  strategus. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  adverse  party  swayed  the 
popular  assembly ;  and  Ismenias,  one  of  its  leaders, 
was  the  colleague,  or  one  of  the  colleagues  —  for  the 
number  is  not  certain  —  of  Leontiades.  The  negotia- 
tion with  Olynthus  had  no  doubt  been  the  work  of 
this  party,  and  it  now  carried  a  decree  forbidding  all 
Thebans  to  join  the  expedition  of  Phoebidas.  Leon- 
tiades had  from  the  first  paid  assiduous  court  to  the 
Spartan  general,  whom  his  rival  Ismenias  totally 
neglected,  and  by  degrees  established  himself  in  his 
confidence,  sufficiently  to  venture  on  a  proposal  full 
of  risk  to  both.  He  oflFered  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  citadel.  This  would  convert  Thebes  from  a 
jealous  rival  into  a  useful  dependant  of  Sparta:  its 
forces  would  immediately  be  at  the  disposal  of  Phoe- 
bidas for  the  main  object  of  his  expedition ;  and  in 
the  meanwhile  he  would  have  achieved  a  conquest  far 
more  important  than  that  of  Olynthus  itself.  Xeno- 
phon  remarks  —  apparently  to  guard  against  the 
doubts  which  his  readers  might  conceive  as  to  the 
fidelity  of  his  own  narrative  —  that  Phoebidas  was  a 
man  who  loved  a  brilliant  exploit  better  than  his  life, 
but  that  he  was  not  of  a  very  calculating  or  cautious 
temper.  He  seems  indeed  to  have  embraced  the  offer 
without  hesitation,  and  it  was  concerted  between 
them,  that  he  should  set  forward  as  if  on  his  march, 
for  which  he  had  already  made  preparations,  but  that 
at  the  proper  juncture  Leontiades  should  overtake 
him,  and  conduct  him  and  his  troops  into  the  citadel. 
The  day  selected  was  a  festival  of  Demeter  \  when  the 


*  Not,  it  wouhl  seeni,  that  which  was  properly  called  the  Thesmophoria — though 
Xenophon  uses  the  expression  3c<r/uo^i^ciy ;  —  since  that  was  celebrated,  as 
Dodwell  renuurked,  about  the  beginning  of  November.  Schneider,  therefore,  con- 
jectures that  there  was  another,  called  by  the  same  name,  in  the  spring.  But 
Sierers  (p.  160.)  supposes,  with  great  probability ,  that  the  festival  meant  by 
Xenophon  was  the  Thalysia,  the  time  of  which  would  perfectly  suit  the  narrative, 

VOL.  V.  C 
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CHAP.     Theban  women  celebrated  the  mystic  rites  of  the 
XXX viL    gQ^^ggg  ijj  ^jjg  Cadmea,  as  the  citadel  was  called  from 

its  supposed  founder,  and  the  council,  which  com- 
Phoewdas  monly  sat  there,  met  near  the  market-place.  In  the 
oid^ca.^  stillness  of  a  sultry  noon,  when  the  crowd,  seeking 
shade  and  repose,  had  left  the  streets  almost  empty, 
Leontiades  rode  out  after  Phoebidas,  who,  immediately 
changing  his  line  of  march,  followed  his  guide  to  the 
citadel,  and  took  possession  of  it  without  opposition. 

Leaving  him  there,  Leontiades  proceeded  to  the 
council,  where  Ismenias  was  transacting  business. 
He  bade  the  councillors  not  to  be  alarmed  because 
the  citadel  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  were  not  come  with  hostile  intentions  toward 
any  of  the  peaceable  citizens.  But  as  the  law  em- 
powered a  polemarch  to  arrest  any  one  who  was  charge- 
able with  a  capital  oflFence,  he  should  immediately  ex- 
ercise his  authority,  and  commit  Ismenias  to  prison, 
as  guilty  of*  stirring  up  war.  Then,  without  further 
parley,  he  ordered  some  of  his  officers,  whom  he  had 
either  brought  with  him,  or  had  stationed  near  at 
hand  for  the  purpose,  with  some  armed  men,  to  seize 
the  prisoner,  and  convey  him  to  the  Cadmea.  Diodorus 
speaks  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  made  by  the  party 
of  Ismenias  to  dislodge  the  enemy ;  but  according  to 
Xenophon  they  were  struck  with  consternation  by 
the  surprise  of  the  citadel,  and,  as  soon  as  the  arrest 
of  Ismenias  became  known,  about  400  of  them  quitted 
the  city,  and  took  refuge  in  Athens.  Ismenias  was 
removed  from  his  office,  and  Archias  appointed  in  his 
room;  and  Leontiades  then  repaired  to  Sparta,  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Spartan  government  for 
these  proceedings. 

They  were,  so  far  as  the  Spartan  general  was  a  party 
to  them,  a  grosser  breach  of  faith,  and  a  more  pal- 

aooordiog  to  the  description  giren  of  it  by  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus,  vu.  3. 
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pable  vidation  of  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas,  than  had  chap. 
yet  been  witnessed.  Accordingly  the  intelligence  was  ^^^^^^^' 
received  at  Sparta  with  an  appearance  of  as  much 
concern  and  indignation,  as  Charles  V.  expressed  at 
the  violence  offered  by  his  generals  to  the  Pope.  But 
when  the  conduct  of  Phcebidas  came  to  be  discussed, 
Agesilaus  did  not  scruple  to  defend  it,  with  a  freedom 
worthy  of  the  boldest  of  the  sophists.  According  to 
Xenophon  he  distinctly  laid  down  the  principle,  that 
the  case  was  to  be  tried  by  no  other  rule  than  that  of 
expediency ;  if  what  had  been  done  was  against  the 
interest  of  Sparta,  Phcebidas  deserved  to  be  punished ; 
if  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  state,  he  was  not  bound 
to  wait  for  orders.  The  simple  question  was,  whether 
they  were  gainers  or  losers  by  the  transaction.  Plu- 
tarch with  reason  considers  this  language  as  inconsis- 
tent with  the  professions  of  a  high  regard  for  justice 
which  Agesilaus  often  had  in  his  mouth ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  afford  any  ground  for  suspecting  that  he 
was  privy  to  the  plot  before  its  execution.  As  to  the 
practical  conclusion,  all  doubts — if  any  had  been  ever 
felt  —  were  removed  by  the  arguments  of  Leontiades. 
He  reminded  the'  Spartans  of  the  hostility  which 
Thebes  had  displayed  toward  them  on  every  occasion 
since  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  of  the 
jealousy  with  which  they  had  viewed  her  ascendancy 
in  Bceotia.  She  had  now  ceased  to  be  formidable  to 
them,  and,  if  they  would  but  protect  their  friends,  a 
8C3rtal^  would  at  all  times  be  sufficient  to  procure 
whatever  they  wished  from  her.  It  was  the  bargain 
which  they  had  made  at  Athens  with  the  Thirty :  and 
experience  had  not  taught  them  that  the  gain  was 
less  clear  than  the  dishonour.  After  their  treatment 
of  Mantinea  indeed  they  might  think  that  it  would  be 
folly  to  forego  any  advantage  for  the  sake  of  their 
reputation.  Their  decision  afforded  a  new  and  more 
signal  confirmation  of  the  assertion   made  by  the 
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3HAP.  Athenians  in  the  conference  at  Melos:  that  of  all 
^ ;  states  Sparta  had  most  glaringly  shown  by  her  can- 
duct^  that  in  her  political  transactions  she  measured 
honour  by  inclination,  and  justice  by  expediency. 
But  what  gave  a  peculiarly  Spartan  character  to  this 
proceeding  was,  that  while  they  determined  to  keep 
the  fruits  of  iniquity,  they  assumed  the  office  of 
nsequcnt  avengers  of  wrong.  They  sentenced  Phoebidas  to  a 
^J^  fine  of  10,000  drachmas,  and  deposed  him  from  his 
command:  but  instead  of  evacuating  the  Cadmea, 
they  strengthened  the  garrison,  and  appointed  Lysa- 
noridas,  with  two  colleagues,  in  the  room  of  Phoebidas, 
and  sent  a  commission  composed  of  three  Spartan 
judges,  and  of  one  from  each  of  the  confederate  states, 
to  sit  in  judgement  upon  Ismenias.^  The  charges 
brought  against  him  were  that  he  had  accepted  Per- 
sian gold,  had  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  the 
barbarian,  and  together  with  Androclidas  had  been  a 
principal  mover  of  the  late  war.  With  what  success 
he  defended  himself  against  these  allegations  does  not 
appear.  Xenophon  thinks  it  enough  to  say,  that  he 
was  unable  to  convince  his  judges  that  he  was  not  a 
man  of  great  and  dangerous  ambition^,  in  other  words 
a  formidable  enemy  to  Sparta :  he  was  therefore  con- 
demned and  put  to  death ;  Archias  and  Leontiades, 
and  their  faction,  remained  masters  of  Thebes  under 
:pedition    Spartan  patronage. 

aTwr"**  ^y  ^^^®  event  the  Spartan  government  was  both 
ynthus.  cucouragcd  and  enabled  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
Olynthus  with  increased  activity.  A  requisition  was 
sent  to  all  the  cities  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy, 
to  furnish  their  contingents  to  the  force  which  had 
been  voted  by  the  congress  at  Sparta,  which,  with  the 


*  Xenophon  v.  2.  35.  Plutarch  (Pel.  6. )  says  that  he  was  taken  to  Sparta. 
But  the  allusion  in  De  Gen.  Socr.  1.  implies  that  he  was  tried  and  executed  at 
Thebes. 

*  V.  2.  36.  firyakovpdiyfionf  re  icoi  luucovpdcyfMy, 
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troops  still  due  from  Laconia,  or  as  many  as  could  be  chap. 
spared  there,  were  placed  under  the  command  of  ^"^^^^ 
Teleutias,  the  brother  of  Agesilaus,  whose  rank  and 
personal  reputation  disposed  the  allies  to  engage  with 
greater  readiness  in  an  expedition,  which,  considered 
with  regard  to  their  own  interests,  most  of  them  must 
have  viewed  either  with  indifference  or  aversion. 
The  new  government  of  Thebes  in  particular  dis- 
played its  gratitude  to  Sparta,  and  its  respect  for 
Agesilaus,  by  the  zeal  with  which  it  contributed  both 
infantry  and  cavalry  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting 
another  independent  city  to  the  dominion  of  Sparta. 
Teleutias,  urging  these  levies  with  all  his  influence  in 
the  places  which  he  passed  through,  while  he  main- 
tained the  best  discipline  among  his  troops,  advanced 
with  no  great  speed.  But  he  sent  notice  of  his  ap- 
proach to  Amyntas,  calling  upon  him  to  raise  as  many 
mercenaries  as  he  could,  and  to  engage  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  by  subsidies  either  to  espouse  his 
cause,  or  at  least  to  remain  neutral.  He  also  sent  to 
Derdas,  prince  of  Elymia,  representing  the  danger 
with  which  his  principality  was  threatened  by  the 
ambition  of  Olynthus,  and  exhorting  him  to  aid  in 
repressing  it.  These  applications  were  successful, 
and  before  he  arrived  at  the  theatre  of  war,  he  was 
joined  both  by  a  body  of  Macedonian  troops,  and  by 
Derdas  himself,  at  the  head  of  about  400  Eljmian 
cavalry.  Thus  reinforced  he  found  himself  strong 
enough  to  advance  immediately  against  Olynthus. 
On  his  march  from  Potidsea  through  the  Olynthian 
territory  he  abstained  from  such  ravages  as  might 
impede  his  retreat,  but  he  met  with  no  enemy  till  he 
had  come  up  close  to  the  walls,  where  the  Olynthian 
army  was  drawn  up  to  receive  him.  The  cavalry 
charged  his  right  wing,  where  the  main  body  of  his 
own  was  posted,  with  such  vigour  that  even  the  in- 
fantry began  to  give  way ;  and  a  general  rout  would 
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perhaps  have  ensued,  if  Derdas  —  whom  Teleutias,  to 
show  his  respect  for  so  useful  an  ally,  and  his  admi- 
ration for  the  fine  condition  of  his  men,  had  stationed 
in  the  left,  which  he  himself  commanded  in  person  — 
had  not  made  a  movement  toward  the  gates,  which 
induced  the  Oljmthians,  through  fear  of  being  cut  oflF 
from  the  town,  to  make  a  hasty  retreat.  In  this  they 
were  very  roughly  handled  by  the  Elymians,  and 
their  whole  army  sought  shelter  behind  their  walls. 
Teleutias  reared  a  trophy,  and  on  his  return  to  Po- 
tidaea  ravaged  the  enemy's  territory.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  principd  advantage  he  obtained  in- 
this  campaign.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  he  dis- 
missed his  Macedonian  and  Elymian  auxiliaries,  and 
the  Olynthians  then  began  in  their  turn  to  make  in- 
roads on  the  allies  of  Sparta. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  381  Teleutias  was  again 
joined  by  Derdas,  who  happened  to  have  arrived  at 
Apollonia  only  a  few  hours  before  a  body  of  600 
Olynthian  cavalry,  in  one  of  their  marauding  excur- 
sions, not  aware  of  his  presence,  came  up  close  to 
the  gates.  His  appearance,  when  he  sallied  forth 
with  his  horse,  put  them  to  flight,  and  he  chased 
them  back  to  Ol3mthus  with  a  loss  of  eighty  men. 
The  Olynthians  were  now  again  nearly  confined  to 
their  walls,  and  were  able  to  cultivate  but  a  small 
part  of  their  territory ;  and  somewhat  later  in  the 
season  Teleutias  himself  took  the  field,  to  renew  and 
complete  the  devastations  of  the  year  before.  As 
however  he  approached  the  town,  the  Olynthian  ca- 
valry came  out  to  meet  him,  and  even  ventured  to 
cross  a  river  which  separated  them  from  the  enemy. 
Indignant  at  their  presumption  he  hastily  ordered 
Tlemonidas,  the  commander  of  his  targeteers,  to 
charge  them  at  full  speed.  The  Olynthians,  seeing 
these  troops  advancing  towards  them,  quietly  re- 
treated to  the  other  side  of  the  water,  which  the 
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targeteers  immediately  forded ;  but  before  they  had     chap. 
recovered  from  the  disorder  of  the  passage,  they  were 
attacked  and  routed  by  the  cavalry,  and  Tlemonidas 
himself  was  slain.     At  this  sight  Teleutias  entirely 
lost  his  temper,  and  ordered  a  general   charge  of 
horse  and  foot,   but  in  the  heat  of  the  pursuit  he 
inadvertently  approached  so  near  the  walls,  as  to  be 
within  the  range  of  the  enemy's  missiles  from  the 
battlements.^      This  compelled  him  to  fall  back  in 
some  disorder,  and  the  Olynthians  took  advantage  of 
the  favourable  moment,  to  sally  out  with  their  whole 
force  and  charge  the  phalanx.    Teleutias  himself  fell ;  Death  of 
and  after  his  death  his  army  was  entirely  broken  up,  ^eieutus. 
and  fled,  pursued  with  great  slaughter,  to  the  nearest 
friendly  cities. 

This  disaster  did  not  divert  Sparta  from  her  ob-  b.  c.  sso. 
ject ;  it  only  roused  her  to  fresh  exertions.  It  was  ^^  **™" 
now  thought  necessary  to  send  one  of  the  kings  to 
conduct  the  war.  It  was  perhaps  known  that  the 
presence  of  Agesilaus  would  be  required  nearer  home ; 
and  his  colleague  Agesipolis  was  appointed  to  take 
the  command  at  Olynthus,  with  a  council  of  thirty 
Spartans  to  supply  the  defects  of  his  experience.  He 
levied  a  considerable  army  of  volunteers  —  at  least  of 
troops  so  called  —  from  Laconia,  and  from  several  of 
the  allied  states,  as  well  as  supplies  of  money;  on 
his  march  through  Thessaly  he  attracted  a  body  of 
cavalry  into  his  service ;  and  when  he  arrived  in  Ma- 
cedonia, he  was  supported  by  Amyntas  and  Derdas 
with  even  greater  zeal  than  they  had  hitherto  shown. 
It  seems  however  that  he  did  not  begin  operations 
against  Olynthus  before  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  380,  when  he  marched  against  the  city  without 

'  Xenophon  (HelL  v.  3.  5.)  observes,  that  this  was  a  very  common  orerslght ; 
though  he  thinks  proper  to  moralise  on  the  indiscretion  of  Teleutias.  It  is  sur- 
priilog  that  Schneider  should  hare  been  uncertain  about  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  voA\o)— — ^brfx'^o'ai^.  where  the  tense  so  clearly  marks  a  general 
reflection. 
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encountering  any  serious  resistance,  wasted  its  terri- 
tory, and  took  Torone  by  storm.  But  in  the  midst 
of  his  successes  he  was  seized  with  a  fever  which,  in 
the  course  of  seven  days,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  at 
Aphytis  in  the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  whither  he  had 
been  conveyed  at  his  own  desire,  to  enjoy  the  deep 
shade,  and  the  clear  cool  waters,  which  he  had  ob- 
served near  a  temple  of  Dionysus.  His  body,  im- 
mersed in  honey,  was  carried  home  for  a  royal  burial. 
Xenophon  makes  a  remark  on  this  occasion  which  is 
meant  to  excite  our  admiration  for  the  magnanimity 
of  Agesilaus,  but  which  is  perhaps  more  striking  as  an 
illustration  of  the  state  of  feeling  which  commonly 
prevailed  between  the  two  royal  families  at  Sparta. 
Agesilaus,  he  says,  instead  of  betraying  any  joy  — 
as  might  have  been  expected  —  at  the  death  of  his 
rival  \  shed  tears  over  the  young  man,  whom  he 
had  always  found  an  agreeable  and  respectful  com- 
panion. 

While  Agesipolis  was  absent  on  his  last  campaign, 
Agesilaus  had  been  employed  in  reducing  another  of 
Sparta's  refractory  allies  to  complete  subjection.  The 
exiles  who  had  been  restored  to  Phlius  complained 
that  their  claims  were  not  referred  to  an  impartial 
tribunal ;  for  none  such,  as  they  contended,  was  to  be 
found  in  the  city ;  and  the  adverse  party  would  not 
submit  to  foreign  arbitration.  It  rejected  their  de- 
mands with  the  greater  confidence  as,  having  assisted 
Agesipolis  with  a  liberal  subsidy  for  which  it  had 
received  his  thanks  before  his  departure,  it  no  longer 
felt  any  apprehension  of  Spartan  interference.     The 


»  0&X>  S»  ris  hy  ^ero,  IJcOij  &s  kmnrik^.  Hell.  ▼.  3.  20.  Schneider,  in  his  notes 
on  ▼.  3.  16.  25.,  thinks  that  this  refers  to  a  quarrel  which  had  arisen  between  the 
two  kings  on  the  suluect  of  Phlius.  But  Xenophon  affords  no  ground  for  this  con- 
jecture ;  and  the  rivalry  between  the  two  royal  houses  is  sufficiently  notorious. 
What  Diodorus  says,  xv.  19.,  of  the  difference  between  the  characters  and  views  of 
the  two  kings,  does  not  refer  particularly  to  Phlius,  and  probably  had  no  other 
foundation  than  the  part  taken  by  Agesipolis  in  the  affiiir  of  Phoebidas. 
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exiles  however  applied  to  Sparta  for  redress,  whether     chap. 

•         •  •  ••  XXXVII 

before  Agesipolis  set  out  on  his  expedition  is  not  ' 

clear ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  after  his  departure 
that  the  government  of  Phlius  ventured  to  condemn 
their  opponents,  who  had  gone  without  a  public  com- 
mission to  plead  their  cause  at  Sparta,  to  a  penalty. 
Thi.  topraLt  display  of  animortty  fandshrd  thoi 
who  were  soliciting  the  interposition  of  Sparta  with 
fresh  motives  and  stronger  arguments,  which  were 
seconded  by  the  influence  of  Agesilaus,  who  had  some 
personal  and  hereditary  connections  among  the  exiles. 
The  ephors  were  induced  to  decree  an  expedition 
against  Phlius,  and  Agesilaus  himself  took  the  com- 
mand. On  his  march  he  was  met  by  several  depre- 
catory embassies  from  the  party  in  power,  with  offers 
of  money  to  purchase  his  forbearance.  But  he  now 
remembered  his  ancient  regard  for  justice,  which  he 
had  forgotten  in  the  case  of  Phcebidas,  and  declared 
Avith  great  solemnity,  that  the  object  of  his  expedition 
was  not  to  wrong  any  one,  but  to  succour  the  op- 
pressed. The  envoys  at  length  professed  their  readi- 
ness  to  make  any  sacrifice  he  required  to  avert  the 
invasion.  But  he  answered  that  promises  from  men 
who  had  already  broken  their  compact  vnth  their 
fellow-citizens,  would  not  satisfy  him  ;  he  must  have 
some  more  solid  security :  and  that  which  he  insisted 
on  was  nothing  less  than  the  occupation  of  the  citadel. 
As  they  refused  to  give  him  this  proof  of  confidence,  siege  of 
he  proceeded  to  besiege  their  town.  There  were  ^^^^ 
however  several  Spartans  in  the  camp,  who,  not  being 
biassed  by  similar  feelings  in  favour  of  the  exiles, 
loudly  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  an  enter- 
prise undertaken  against  such  a  place  as  Phlius,  which 
was  able  to  arm  5000  men,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals. To  silence  these  murmurs,  Agesilaus  di- 
rected his  Phliasian  friends  to  give  the  most  liberal 
reception  to  all  their  fellow-citizens  who  might  be 
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CHAP,     drawn  by  ties  of  blood   or  friendship  to  come   out 
XXX YiL    ^^^  j^.^^  them :    to  form  them  into  companies,  and 

provide  them  with  arms  and  the  means  of  military 
training ;  and,  if  their  own  funds  were  not  sufficient, 
not  to  hesitate  to  borrow  money  for  that  purpose. 
In  this  manner  a  corps  of  refugees  was  raised,  ex- 
ceeding 1000  men :  so  well  equipped  and  disciplined, 
that  the  remonstrants  themselves  admitted  they  could 
not  desire  more  serviceable  comrades. 

Still  by  dint  of  extraordinary  abstinence,  patience, 
and  courage,  the  besieged  held  out  for  a  year  and 
eight  months.  They  husbanded  their  stock  of  pro- 
visions with  such  parsimony,  as  to  make  it  last  twice 
the  time  for  which  it  had  been  calculated.  Delphio, 
one  of  the  leading  men,  with  a  band  of  300  devoted 
followers,  maintaiaed  order  within,  annoyed  the  enemy 
with  frequent  sallies,  and  repressed  the  disposition  to 
surrender,  which  began  to  manifest  itself,  as  food 
grew  scarce,  and  hope  faint.  At  length  however, 
early  in  379,  finding  their  provisions  entirely  spent, 
they  were  obliged  to  capitulate,  and,  probably  ex- 
pecting to  obtain  milder  terms  from  the  ephors  than 
from  Agesilaus,  the  personal  friend  of  the  refugees, 
they  requested  leave  to  send  envoys  with  oflFers  of 
unconditional  submission  to  Sparta.  Agesilaus,  piqued 
at  the  slight  thus  put  upon  his  own  authority,  granted 
a  safe-conduct  to  their  ambassadors,  but  at  the  same 
time  exerted  all  his  influence  to  be  appointed  arbiter 
of  the  terms  of  peace,  and  in  the  meanwhile  redoubled 
his  precautions  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  besieged. 
DciphJo.  Nevertheless  Delphio,  and  a  slave  who  had  often 
shown  his  dexterity  in  carrying  away  arms  from  the 
enemy's  camp,  contrived  one  night  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  sentinels,  and  escaped.  The  rest  re- 
ceived orders  from  Sparta  to  submit  to  such  conditions 
as  Agesilaus  should  dictate.  His  edict  was,  that  100 
commissioners  should  be  chosen,  one  half  from  the 
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refugees,  the  other  from  the  besieged  \  with  power  to     chap. 
put  to  death  or  banish  as  many  of  their  fellow-citizens  ,^^^^'^. 
as  they  would,  and  then  to  frame  a  new  constitution ; 
and  before  he  marched  away  he  lodged  a  garrison  in 
the  citadel,  with  pay  for  six  months,  to  remain  until 
this  business   should  be  accomplished.     It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  as  much  regard  to  equity  was  shown  in 
the  selection  of  the  commissioners,  as  in  the  nominal 
proportion    assigned  between   the  opposite    parties. 
Xenophon  does  not  mention  the  immediate  result;  Heducuon 
but  the  permanent  eflTect  was  to  render  Phlius  a  de-  **'  ^^""* 
voted  vassal  of  Sparta. 

In  the  course  of  tlie  same  year  the  Olynthian  war  and  oiyn- 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  Polybiades,  who  had  been  ^^ 
appointed  to  the  supreme  command  after  the  death  of 
Agesipolis,  and  pressed  the  Olynthians  by  sea  and 
land,  until  they  were  reduced  by  famine  to  sue  for 
peace.  It  was  granted  on  no  harder  condition  than 
that  they  should  become  members  of  the  Peloponnesian 
confederacy,  on  the  same  footing  of  subjection  to 
Sparta  with  the  rest.  The  importance  of  this  event 
could  not  be  duly  estimated  at  the  time.  It  was 
probably  considered  at  Sparta  as  a  glorious  triumph ; 
and  those  who  viewed  it  with  different  feelings  were 
equally  unable  to  perceive  how  pregnant  it  was  with 
calamities  both  to  her  and  to  Greece. 

1  Twr  tfUco9f¥,  Plass  (lu.  p.  688)  interprets  this  expression  to  mean  Spctriant : 
appnently  without  either  grammatlGal  or  historical  grounds.  By  a  still  stranger 
oversight  he  calls  Delphio  a  native  of  Delphi,  though  he  is  described  by  Xenophon 
not  only  as  AtK^aw  rts,  but  simply  as  At\<pl»u.  [I  am  surprised  to  see  the  same 
explanation  of  the  expression  r&p  olicoBw  adopted  by  Sierers,  Guch,  Grieeh.  p. 
153.  The  contrast  in  the  context — rcKr^fcoin-a  /ih  Ay^ptu  rvv  KartXrikMrvv, 
•mwprfycovra  M  rwr  dko^ty— renders  Xenophon*s  meaning  perfectly  clear.  It  has 
been  rightly  understood  by  I«achm«nn,  Ge$ch,  p.  231.] 
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PBOM  THE   END   OF   THE   WAR  WITH   OLYNTHUS   TO   THE 

BATTLE   OF  LEUCTRA. 

The  Power  of  Sparta  culminating.  —  Pelopidas  and  Epami- 
nondas,  —  Pythagoreans  at  Thebes.  —  Leontiades  and 
Archias.  —  Enterprise  of  the  Theban  ExUes.  —  DeHver- 
ance  of  Thebes.  —  Expedition  of  Cleombrotus.  —  Incon" 
sistent  Proceedings  at  Athens.  —  Attempt  of  Sphodrias. — He 
is  protected  by  Agesilaus.  —  Revival  of  the  Athenian  Confede^ 
racy,  —  Expedition  of  Agesius  against  Thebes.  —  Second 
Expedition  of  Agesilaus.  — Battle  of  Naxos.  — Expedition  of 
Timotheus  toward  the  West  —  Victory  of  the  Thebans  near 
Tegyra.  —  Cleombrotus  sent  to  Phocis.  —  State  of  Thessaly, 
— Jason  of  PhercB.  — His  Plans. —  Treaty  with  Poly  da-- 
mas.  —  Peace  bettoeen  Athens  and  Sparta.  —  Hostilities 
renewed.  —  Mnasippus  in  Corcyra.  —  His  Defeat  and 
Death.  —  Disgrace  of  Timotheus.  —  Expedition  of  Iphi" 
crates.  —  Destruction  of  Thespice  and  Platcea.  —  Negotia-^ 
tion  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  —  Treaty  of  Peace.  — 
Thebes  excluded  from  the  Treaty.  —  Cleombrotus  at  Leuctra. 
—  Visions  and  Omens.  —  Battle  of  Leuctra.  —  Expedition 
of  Archidamus.  —  Jason^s  Mediation. 

The  power  Thus  by  a  vigorous  and  dexterous  use  of  the  advan- 
cuimi-  tages  which  she  gained  from  the  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
Dating.  Sparta  had  advanced  some  steps  nearer  than  she  had 
ever  been  before  to  a  complete  subjugation  of  Greece. 
If  her  old  rival  had  now  recovered  her  independence, 
Thebes  was  reduced  to  a  stat^  of  subjection  like  that 
in  which  Athens  had  been  held  by  the  Thirty.  Within 
the  peninsula  the  hostility  of  Argos  was  counterpoised 
by  the  attachment  of  the  newly-restored  Corinthian 
oligarchy:  and  the  fate  of  Mantinea  and  of  Phlius 
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struck  the  smaller  states  with  awe.     The  acquisition  of    chap. 

ICXy  VTTT 

Olynthus  raised  her  reputation  no  less  than  it  immedi- 
ately strengthened  her  power.  To  one  who  considers 
the  dangers  —  at  this  time  completely  veiled  from 
human  foresight  —  which  really  impended  over  the 
liberty  of  Greece,  the  establishment  of  the  Spartan 
dominion  may  seem  to  have  been,  as  at  least  the 
lighter  evil,  a  desirable  event.  Such  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  been,  if  it  could  have  been  effected  so  as 
not  to  excite  irritation  and  alarm.  But  the  causes 
which  made  the  Spartan  ascendancy  generally  odious, 
rendered  it  also  insecure.  Pleas  might  be  found  for 
the  proceedings  against  Phlius,  and  Mantinea,  and 
Olynthus.  But  the  seizure  of  the  Cadmea  was  so 
glaring  an  act  of  injustice,  that  even  at  Sparta,  ac- 
cording to  Xenophon,  no  attempt  was  made  to  defend 
it  except  on  the  score  of  expediency.  It  was  probably 
some  consolation  to  Spartan  pride,  to  ascribe  the  re- 
verses by  which  it  was  soon  after  deeply  humbled  to  the 
anger  of  the  gods :  and  Xenophon  directs  the  atten- 
tion of  his  readers  to  the  manner  in  which  Sparta  fell 
from  her  most  pahny  state  to  one  of  degradation  un- 
exampled in  her  history,  as  a  signal  proof  of  a  super- 
intenLg  Providence.  ^Thebesf  which  had  suffered 
the  wrong,  was  chosen  as  the  instrument  of  Divine 
AVTath  for  punishing  the  guUty. 

But  though  we  would  not  neglect  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious side  of  the  subject,  there  are  some  others  which  it 
will  be  fit  to  notice,  and  which  Xenophon  appears  stu- 
diously to  have  kept  out  of  sight.  Thebes  at  this  time 
possessed  two  great  men,  not  perhaps  the  first  or  the 
last  whom  she  produced,  but  the  only  ones  whom  the 
course  of  events  permitted  to  take  a  prominent  part 
in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  These  two  men  were  not 
more  conspicuous  for  their  personal  qualities,  than  for 
the  mutual  attachment  by  which  they  were  united, 
notwithstanding  a  dissimilarity  amounting  almost  to 
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a  contrast   in   their  characters  and   circumstances. 
Pelopidas  was  of  noble  birth,  inherited  an  ample  for- 

Peiopidas.  tunc,  and  enlarged  his  connections  by  an  honourable 
marriage.  He  was  wholly  possessed  with  an  ardent 
desire  of  action  and  glory,  conscious  of  abilities  equal 
to  the  loftiness  of  his  aims,  and  valued  the  advantages 
of  his  rank  and  wealth  only  as  they  might  be  subser- 
vient to  a  generous  ambition,  in  which  his  own  eleva- 
tion was  not  distinguished  from  his  country^s  great- 

EpuninoD-  ^^^*  H^^  friend  Epaminondas  was  of  a  nature  formed 
rather  for  contemplation  than  for  action,  and  highly 
cultivated  by  philosophical  studies ;  but  it  was  also 
one  which  found  a  sufficient  impulse  to  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  in  the  light  which  his  philosophy 
threw  on  his  duties  as  a  man  and  a  citizen.  He  was 
it  seems  of  a  good  family,  indeed  according  to  some 
accounts  of  high  heroic  lineage,  ascending  to  the  very 
origin  of  the  city  ^ ;  but  he  was  bred  and  lived  in 
poverty :  poverty  not  merely  relative  to  his  birth  and 
station,  but  real  and  absolute  as  that  of  Socrates. 
But  as  it  did  not  exclude  him  from  the  best  society, 
nor  from  any  opportunity  of  serving  the  state,  he 
appears  to  have  reckoned  it  as  one  of  the  favours  of 
fortune,  which  kept  him  free  from  useless  incum- 
brances. His  mind  had  been  chiefly  formed  by  his 
intercourse  with  Lysis,  one  of  those  Italian  Greeks 
who  preserved  and  unfolded  the  doctrines  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  who  were  induced  by  some  causes  which 
are  now  only  matter  for  conjecture,  to  fix  their  resi- 
dence at  Thebes.^ 

The  arrival  of  these  learned  emigrants  would  have 
been  an  event  of  no  slight  importance,  if  it  had  pro- 


Pythago- 
reans  at 
Thebes. 


'  Paut.  VIII.  11.  8.  6  ipdxmy  494X€i  tnifmUtaf  y4pous  r&r  Svoprfir  KoXoufi^rmy 
clnu  rhy  'EirofUM^ySojr. 

»  Boeckh  (^PhiU^ot,  p.  10.)  thinks  they  may  have  been  descendants  of  the 
exiled  Corinthian  Bacchiads,  and  have  been  induced  to  settle  at  Thebes,  as  the 
city  which  had  given  shelter  to  Philolaus,  of  whom  the  leader  will  find  some 
aocoimty  Vol  L  p.  491. 
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duced  no  other  effect  than  that  of  moulding  the  cha-  chap. 
racter  of  Epaminondas.  But  it  seems  probable  that  ^^^^"^ 
it  was  attended  with  consequences  much  more  ex- 
tensive, and  that  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  that 
great  turn  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  which  we  are  now 
about  to  relate.  We  collect  from  Plutarch's  work  on 
the  Grenius  of  Socrates,  that  these  Pythagoreans  dif- 
fused a  general  taste  for  philosophical  pursuits  among 
the  Theban  youth.  One  tendency  of  these  new  intel- 
lectual habits  may  have  been  to  soften  the  Theban 
prejudices  against  Athens,  now  the  central  seat  of 
literature  and  philosophy,  and  thus  to  prepare  for  the 
hospitable  reception  of  the  Athenian  exiles,  which  in 
its  turn  may  be  supposed  to  have  given  a  fresh  im- 
pulse to  liberal  studies  at  Thebes ;  and  this  was  an 
excitement  which  must  have  rendered  those  who 
shared  it  the  more  impatient  of  Spartan  domination, 
and  the  more  indignant  at  the  treachery  by  which 
Thebes  had  been  subjected  to  it.  The  violence  of 
Sparta  probably  united  many  Thebans  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  whose  political  sentiments  might  otherwise 
have  kept  them  wide  apart.  There  is  no  reason  for 
thinking  that  the  men  who  were  driven  into  exile 
after  the  seizure  of  the  Cadmea  were  in  general  parti- 
sans of  democracy.  Among  them  were  several  of  the 
highest  rank,  including  almost  all  who  had  filled  the 
high  office  of  hipparchus^  or  master  of  the  horse,  which 
at  Thebes  seems  to  have  been  invested  by  the  old 
aristocratical  institutions  with  somewhat  of  a  religious, 
as  well  as  a  military  and  civil  character.^  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  previous  opinions,  they  were 
now  naturally  led  to  consider  the  independence  of 


*  PluL  De  Gen.  Socr.  5.  The  secrft  of  Dirce's  sepulchre  was  known  to  them 
alone.  Each,  on  going  out  of  office,  showed  the  place  to  his  successor  by  night, 
and  with  him  periformed  there  certain  sacrifices,  every  trace  of  which  they  care- 
fully obliterated,  and  then  departed  before  daylight  by  different  roads. 
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CHAP.     Thebes  as  intimately  connected  with  the  establishment 

xxxvm.      r  1  i. 

of  popular  government. 

Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  were  attracted  toward 
each  other  by  the  secret  sympathy  of  kindred  natures ; 
that  it  was  no  accidental  cause  which  cemented  their 
friendship,  was  proved  by  the  invariable  constancy 
with  which  it  maintained  itself  through  the  course  of 
a  highly  agitated  public  life,  in  which  less  congenial 
spirits  would  have  found  abundant  motives  for  jealousy 
and  discord.  They  had  served  together  in  the  Theban 
division  which  had  been  sent  to  support  the  Spartan 
invasion  of  Mantinea  ^,  and  had  fought  side  by  side  in 
the  engagement  which  has  been  already  mentioned  as 
having  taken  place  before  the  siege  of  that  city.  Their 
line  had  partially  given  way,  and  they  were  almost 
surrounded  by  the  enemy.  Pelopidas  fell  pierced 
with  wounds,  and  Epaminondas,  though  he  believed 
him  to  be  dead,  continued  to  shield  his  body  until  he 
himself,  having  received  several  wounds,  was  nearly 
overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  when  Agesipolis 
came  up  to  his  relief.  But  this  occurrence  might 
rather  be  considered  as  an  indication  of  the  friendship 
established  between  them,  than  as  its  foundation,  or 
as  the  occasion  from  which  it  derived  much  additional 
warmth.  Epaminondas  is  said  to  have  been  the  only 
one  among  the  friends  of  Pelopidas,  whom  he  could 
not  prevail  on  to  accept  pecuniary  assistance  from 
him.  Pelopidas  on  the  other  hand  emulated  his 
friend's  poverty  in  the  simplicity  of  his  own  habits, 
though  he  took  no  interest  in  his  philosophical  pur- 
suits, but  after  the  old  Theban  fashion  gave  his  leisure 
to  field  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 

On  the  seizure  of  the  citadel  Pelopidas  with  Andro- 
clidas,   Pherenicus,   and  many  others  of  his  party, 

>  Not,  as  Plass  (iii.  p.  600.)  misinterprets  Pausaniass  ix.  13    1.,  to  the  aid  of 
Biantinea ;  which  would  contradict  instead  of  conflrming  Plutarch's  account. 
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emiffrated  to  Athens,  and  were  formally  outlawed.^  chap. 
Epaminondas  remained  at  Thebes,  probably  not  be-  . 
cause  his  feelings  were  undecided,  nor  because  he 
thought  himself  secured  from  jealousy  by  his  poverty 
or  his  philosophy,  but  because  he  conceived  that  to  be 
his  proper  post,  where  he  had  the  best  prospect  of 
preventing  violence  and  bloodshed.  He  and  his  family 
kept  up  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  refugees, 
who  were  burning  with  impatience  to  return  and  take 
vengeance  on  the  traitors,  and  were  stimulated  with 
fresh  eagerness  by  all  the  accounts  which  they  received 
of  their  proceedings.  Leontiades  and  Archias  were  LeonUadei 
men  of  very  different  characters :  but  their  opposite  J^hUi. 
qualities  seem  to  have  concurred  to  aggravate  the 
burden  and  the  shame  of  the  tyranny  —  Xenophon 
himself  uses  the  word-which  they  exercised  with  the 
aid  of  the  foreign  garrison.  Both  appear  to  have  been 
men  of  cultivated  mind,  and,  like  Critias,  capable  of 
taking  an  interest  in  literary  and  philosophical  pur- 
suits.^ But  Leontiades  was  an  active  and  vigilant 
party  leader,  who  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  public 
affairs,  and  found  constant  occupation  in  providing 
for  the  security  of  his  government.  For  the  designs 
of  the  exiles  were  suspected,  and  it  was  known  that 
they  had  left  many  friends  behind  them,  who  would 
be  ready  to  aid  them ;  and  it  was  his  chief  care  to 
repress  such  attempts  from  without  by  caution  and 
severity  at  home.  Archias  was  a  man  of  voluptuous 
habits,  who  desired  power  as  an  instrument  of  sensual 
indulgence.  He  quailed  indeed  before  his  more 
vigorous  and  austere  colleague :  but  still  was  able  to 
gratify  his  passions  with  the  dishonour  of  the  most 
reputable  families.  It  was  probably  such  provoca- 
tions,  rather  than  any  encouragement  which  they 

>  Pint  Pel.  5.  ^^KTCf  i^€Kfiff^9riffw.  '  Flut  De  Oen.  Socr.  2. 
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CHAP,     received  from  the  state  of  affairs,  that  toward  the  end 
xxxvin.  ^£  ^jj^  y^^^  gyg  ripened  the  wishes  of  the  Theban 

exiles  into  a  plan  for  the  recovery  of  their  city.  The 
events  of  the  year  indeed  were  such  as  might  other- 
wise have  deterred  them ;  but  they  seem  to  have  re- 
lied on  the  general  eagerness  of  the  population  of 
Thebes  to  shake  off  the  degrading  yoke,  and  perhaps 
had  received  promises  of  support  from  their  well- 
wishers  at  Athens.  It  is  possible  that  their  move- 
ments may  have  been  quickened  by  the  efforts  which 
their  adversaries  made  to  counteract  them.  Leon- 
tiades  had  sent  private  emissaries  to  Athens  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  off  the  foremost  of  the  refugees 
by  assassination.  But  the  meditated  blow  only 
reached  Androclidas,  and  served  to  put  the  rest  on 
their  guard.  The  Spartan  government  then  en- 
deavoured  by  an  imperious  mandate  in  the  name  of 
the  confederacy  to  induce  the  Athenians  to  dismiss 
their  Theban  guests.  But  Athens  now  requited  the 
hospitality  shown  to  Thrasybulus  with  similar  firmness 
in  resistance  to  this  demand.^  One  of  their  party, 
named  Amphitheus,  was  still  in  prison  at  Thebes,  ex- 
pecting from  day  to  day  to  receive  sentence  of  death  2, 
and  the  hope  of  effecting  his  deliverance  may  have 
contributed  to  hasten  the  counsels  of  his  friends. 

Pelopidas  was,  it  seems  ^,  the  first  to  form  the  reso- 
lution of  exposing  his  life  in  a  bold  attempt  for  the 
common  cause.  But  he  easily  found  associates, 
among  whom  were  several  men  of  the  first  Theban 
families,  eager  to  share  the  danger  with  him.  They 
communicated  their  design  to  their  friends  at  Thebes; 

»  Plut  Pel.  5, 

»  Plut  De  G€n.  Socr.  17.  Cf.  4.  23. 

•  Acconllng  to  Plutarch  (Pel.  8.),  whose  tuthoritj  in  this  matter  I  prefer  to 
Xcnophon's,  who  not  only  represents  Mellon  as  the  author  and  leader  of  the  enter- 
prise,  but  omits  the  name  of  Pelopidas  altogether  In  his  account  of  It :  a  silence, 
which  speaks  too  much  against  himself :  though  it  certainly  refutes  Dlodorus,  who 
(XV.  81.)  says  of  Pelopidas,  that  all  writers  agreed  in  ascribing  the  chief  merit  in 
the  recovery  of  the  Cadnaea  to  hinu 
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and  Epaminondas  was  urged  to  lend  his  aid  to  it.     chap. 
But  he  was  restrained  by  scruples  —  not  perhaps  "^^"^ 
simply  of  natural  humanity  or  even  of  philosophy, 
but  rather  arising  out  of  his  Pythagorean  religion 

—  from  engaging  actively  in  an  enterprise  which 
could  only  be  executed  by  means  of  a  tumult,  in 
which  it  was  likely  that  some  innocent  Theban  blood 
would  be  shed.  He  would  not,  it  seems,  have  he- 
sitated to  punish  the  traitorous  tyrants  without  any 
legal  forms ;  and  he  could  have  depended  on  the 
calmness  and  moderation  of  Pelopidas;  but  among 
the  partners  of  his  project  were  some  men  of  more 
fiery  temper  or  less  scrupulous  character,  a  Eu- 
molpidas  and  a  Samidas,  who  it  was  to  be  feared 
might  sei«e  the  occasion  to  revenge  themselves  on 
their  personal  enemies,  and  fill  the  city  with  blood- 
shed.^ He  therefore  thought  it  most  becoming  to 
await  the  issue,  and  not  to  come  forward  until  he  saw 
a  clear  opportunity  of  promoting  the  public  good 
without  becoming  9  party  to  any  private  wrong. 
He  even  dissuaded  his  friends  from  the  enterprise: 
whether  he  proposed  any  other  mode  of  accomplishing 
its  object,  does  not  appear ;  but  we  are  informed  that 
he  endeavoured  to  excite  the  self-confidence  of  the 
Theban  youth,  and  encouraged  them  to  try  their 
strength  with  the  Lacedemonians  of  the  garrison  in 
gymnastic  exercises,  in  which  they  had  commonly  the 
advantage,  as  a  prelude  to  more  serious  conflicts. 
His  brother  Cephisias  however  was  not  checked  by 
the  like  scruples,  but  entered  with  ardour  into  the 
undertaking.  But  the  most  important  confederate  of 
the  party  at  Thebes  was  Phyllidas,  who  according 
to  Xenophon  having  been  sent  on  some  business 
to  Athens,  instigated  the  exiles  to  the  attempt,  and 
yet  had  so  completely  concealed  his  sentiments  from 
the  government  at  home,  that  he  filled  the  post  of 

'  Plutarcb,  De  Oen.  Soc.  3. 
J>  2 
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secretary  to  the  polemarchs,  and  insinuated  himself 
into  the  especial  favour  of  Archias,  by  a  show  of  wil- 
lingness to  pander  to  his  lust. 

A  day  was  at  length  fixed  for  the  attempt,  and  it 
was  concerted  that  the  main  body  of  the  exiles,  headed 
by  Pherenicus,  should  post  themselves  in  the  Thria- 
sian  plain  —  or  perhaps,  should  slowly  advance  from 
Eleusis  toward  the  border  —  while  a  small  party  — 
twelve  according  to  Plutarch,  but  according  to  Xeno- 
phon  no  more  than  seven  —  among  whom  Pelopidas, 
Mellon,  Damoclidas,  and  Theopompus,  were  the  most 
conspicuous  for  their  rank,  if  not  for  their  zeal,  should 
make  their  way  into  Thebes,  and  join  their  associates 
there.  Two  of  the  Athenian  generals,  presuming  it 
seems  on  the  approbation  of  the  people,  and  appre- 
hending that  to  procure  a  formal  decree  for  the  pur- 
pose would  defeat  the  plan  by  publishing  it  to  the 
enemy,  undertook  on  their  own  authority  to  march 
with  an  Athenian  force  to  the  frontier,  and  there  to 
remain  in  readiness  to  succour  their  friends  as  occasion 
might  require.  Pelopidas  and  his  companions  as- 
sumed the  garb  of  hunters,  and  when  they  reached 
Mount  CithaBron  despatched  a  messenger  to  Thebes 
to  announce  their  approach,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  their  reception.^  Charon,  one  of  their  most 
resolute  partisans,  offered  his  house  as  a  hiding-place 
for  them,  and  a  rendezvous  for  all  the  conspirators, 
and  their  messenger  returned  to  give  them  the  neces- 
sary directions.  In  the  meanwhile  Phyllidas,  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  event,  had  appointed  the  same  evening 
for  a  banquet  which  he  was  to  give  to  Archias  and 
Philippus,  one  of  his  colleagues,  under  the  pretext 
either  of  a  public  festival^,  or  of  celebrating  the  termi- 

*  Plutarch  de  Gen.  Socrat  2. 

'  Schneider  raises  a  qaestion,  whether  the  Aphrodisia  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
(v.  4.  4.)  i8  not  to  be  taken  figuratively.  It  seems  very  doubtful  whether  such  a 
metaphor  could  have  been  used  by  Xenophon,  and  whether,  if  the  banquet  had 
only  been  given  to  celebrate  the  termination  of  the  year  of  office,  it  would  not  have 
been  postponed  until  the  year  had  expired. 
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nation  of  their  year  of  office,  which  was  now  near  at 
hand.  And  he  had  promised  Archias  that  he  would  J 
endeavour  toward  the  close  of  the  entertainment  to 
procure  the  presence  of  some  Theban  matrons.  But 
as  Leontiades  would  not  have  approved  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, Archias  had  desired  that  he  should  not  be 
invited  to  their  orgies. 

The  success  of  the  enterprise  depended  very  much 
on  the  promptitude  with  which  it  might  be  carried 
into  execution.  The  rumours  which  had  reached 
Thebes  of  a  plot  against  the  government  had  alarmed 
the  Spartan  harmosts ;  and  their  anxiety  seems  to 
have  been  increased  by  some  accounts  which  they  re- 
ceived of  sinister  omens  and  prodigies  that  had  been 
lately  observed.  Lysanoridas  had  even  been  induced 
to  set  out  for  Haliartus  on  the  very  day  appointed  for 
the  arrival  of  the  exiles,  to  perform  some  propitiatory 
rites  enjoined  by  a  Theban  soothsayer,  who  was  in  the 
plot.  The  forces  of  Thespia;  were  ordered  to  be  kept 
in  readiness  for  marching  whenever  the  Spartan  com- 
manders should  send  for  them.  But  as  the  hour  of 
action  drew  near,  Hipposthenidas,  one  of  the  patriotic 
party  at  Thebes,  began  to  be  disheartened,  and  was 
struck  with  the  seeming  absurdity  of  the  scheme,  of 
dislodging  the  foreign  garrison  by  the  massacre  of  a 
few  citizens.  Without  consulting  any  of  his  associ- 
ates, he  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  their  enterprise, 
and  despatched  a  man  named  Chlidon,  who  had  been 
employed  in  Mellon's  service,  to  prevent  him  and  his 
comrades  from  pursuing  their  way.  But  the  messen- 
ger himself  was  detained  at  Thebes  by  an  accidental 
hinderance  —  having  first  missed  his  bridle,  and  then 
taken  alarm  at  words  of  ill  omen  uttered  in  anger  by 
his  wife  —  and  the  little  band  of  exiles,  who  as  soon  as 
tbey  had  crossed  Cithseron  took  different  roads,  and 
thus  more  easily  escaped  notice  through  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  entered  the  city  unobserved, 
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CHAP,     and  met  Bafely  in  Charon's  house,  where  they  were 
.     ^   .   joined  by  their  partisans,  until  the  whole  number 
amounted  to  forty-eight.^ 

They  had  not  been  long  assembled,  before  they 
were  threatened  with  a  new  danger.  A  message  came 
from  Archias  to  summon  Charon  into  his  presence. 
It  seemed  probable  that  the  plot  had  been  discovered : 
and  the  recent  pusillanimity  of  Hipposthenidas  di- 
rected general  suspicion  against  him  as  the  informer. 
Charon  obeyed  the  summons  with  little  hope  that  he 
should  see  his  friends  again,  among  whom  he  left  his 
young  son  as  a  hostage  for  his  own  fidelity.  He  how- 
ever returned,  and  informed  them  that  Archias  and 
Philippus,  whom  he  found  already  much  excited  with 
Avine,  had  heard  that  some  of  the  exiles  were  con- 
cealed in  the  city,  but  the  report  was  so  vague  that 
they  had  sent  for  Charon  without  any  suspicion, 
merely  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject.  The  con- 
federates were  soon  after  unconsciously  exposed  to 
still  greater  peril.  Charon  had  not  long  quitted  the 
presence  of  the  polemarchs,  when  a  letter  was  brought 
to  Archias  from  an  Athenian  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  at  this  time  hierophant,  communicating  to  him 
almost  all  the  details  of  the  plot.  Happily  the  pole- 
march  was  now  so  heated  and  stupified  by  the  de- 
bauch, that  when  the  bearer  of  the  letter  told  him  it 
related  to  important  business,  he  laid  it  aside  un- 
opened, exclaiming:  Let  husiness  wait  until  to-morrow ; 
and  expressed  his  impatience  for  the  appearance  of 
the  female  visiters  whom  Phyllidas  had  led  him  to 
look  for. 

This  was  the  moment  chosen  for  the  attack.   Mellon 


'  Yet  Xenophon  (v.  4.  3.)  describe!  the  conspirators  as  passing  a  night  and  a 
day  in  their  dangerous  concealment  before  they  struck  the  blow.  If  so,  they  were 
probably  waiting  for  the  entertainment  to  be  given  by  Phyllidas,  which  according 
to  Plutarch,  as  we  have  seen,  took  place  on  the  day  of  their  arrival  It  is  remark- 
able that  Schneider,  with  the  evidence  of  this  discrepancy  lietween  the  two  writers 
before  him,  should  observe  De  ttmpor*  eontentU  PlHtarchma, 
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and  a  few  of  his  companions  were  at  the  door,  dis-  chap. 
guised  either  as  women  or  as  revellers ;  and  Phyllidas,  ^^^^^^• 
on  pretence  of  respect  for  the  delicacy  of  the  matrons, 
had  induced  Archias  to  dismiss  all  the  attendants. 
The  conspirators  were  then  admitted,  and  after  a  short 
struggle  despatched  Archias,  Philippus,  and  the  other 
guests.  In  the  meanwhile  Pelopidas  with  Damoclidas 
and  Cephisodorus  repaired  to  the  house  of  Leontiades, 
which  was  already  closed  for  the  night.  He  himself 
was  still  reclining  after  a  temperate  meal,  while  his 
wife  was  spinning  by  his  side.  With  some  difficulty 
they  gained  admission.  He  was  roused  by  the  noise 
in  time  to  seize  a  weapon,  with  which  he  made  a 
vigorous  resistance,  and  slew  Cephisodorus,  but  at 
length  fell  by  the  hand  of  Pelopidas.  Having  then 
closed  the  doors  of  the  house,  and  threatened  death 
to  the  inmates  if  they  should  open  them,  the  survivors 
proceeded  to  that  of  Hypates,  another  leading  member 
of  the  government,  who  lived  close  by.  He  made  his 
escape,  but  was  overtaken  and  despatched.  Before 
the  death  of  Archias  and  his  colleagues  was  made 
public,  PhyUidas  went  to  the  prison,  where  Amphi- 
theus  and  others  of  his  friends  were  confined  for 
political  offences,  and  having  obtained  entrance  on 
pretence  of  an  order  from  the  polemarchs,  slew  the 
jailor,  and  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty.  They  found 
arms  in  the  public  porticoes  and  the  armourers'  shops, 
and  rushing  through  the  streets,  proclaimed  the  fall 
of  the  tyrants,  and  called  on  all  Thebans  to  rise  in 
the  cause  of  freedom.^ 

The  growing  uproar  drew  numbers  out  of  their 
houses,  and  even  the  women,  contrary  to  Boeotian 

*  According  to  Plutarch,  the  attack  on  Archias,  which  was  headed  by  Mellon, 
was  simultaneous  with  that  which  was  undertaken  against  Leontiades  and  Hypates 
by  Pdopidas.  And  this  looks  the  more  probable  account.  But  Xenophon,  who 
■eems  anxious  to  prevent  the  reader  from  suspecting  that  Pelopidas  had  any  share 
in  the  exploit,  represents  Phyllidas — of  course  after  the  death  of  Archias — as 
leading  the  way  first  to  the  houses  of  Leontiades  and  Hypates,  and  then  to  the 
prison. 

D  4 
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CHAP,     usage  ^,  ventured  out  of  doors,  to  learn  the  news,  and 
^  followed  their  fathers  and  husbands.    But  during  the 

night  there  was  no  possibility  of  any  concerted  move- 
ment among  the  citizens,  who  did  not  know  what  to 
believe ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  harmosts,  Her- 
mippidas  and  Arcesus,  who  had  been  left  in  command 
of  the  Cadmea,  might  have  crushed  the  insurrection 
by  a  timely  sally.  But  they  were  themselves  per- 
plexed and  bewildered  by  the  shouts  of  the  multitude, 
and  by  the  fires  which  were  kindled  in  various  parts 
of  the  city,  and  contented  themselves  with  sending 
for  succours  to  ThespisB  and  Platasa ;  while  the  insur- 
gents despatched  couriers  to  their  friends  in  Attica, 
ixiivcrance  In  the  momiug,  as  soon  as  the  events  of  the  night 
of  Thebci.  ^gpg  fully  ascertained,  the  people  were  called  together, 
and  Pelopidas  and  the  other  champions  of  freedom, 
among  whom  Epaminondas  now  took  his  place,  en- 
tered the  assembly  in  solemn  procession,  accompanied 
by  the  priests,  who  bore  the  sacred  symbols  of  sup- 
pliants, and  conjured  the  spectators  to  fight  for  their 
hearths  and  altars.  The  exiles  were  hailed  with  shouts 
of  applause  as  the  deliverers  of  their  country ;  and 
Pelopidas,  Mellon,  Charon,  and  Gorgidas  were  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  government  with  the  title  of 
Boeotarchs.  The  title  itself  implies  that  the  revival 
of  the  Boeotian  confederacy  entered  into  the  plans  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  revolution ;  and  the  increase  of  the 
number  by  which  Thebes  had  been  represented  in  the 
board  of  Boeotarchs,  indicates  the  design,  which  was 
afterwards  unfolded,  of  more  completely  concentrating 
the  power  of  the  confederacy  in  the  presiding  city.^ 
The  whole  military  force  of  Thebes  declared  itself  on 
the  side  of  independence ;  and  when  it  was  known 
that  a  body  of  troops  was  on  its  way  from  Plataea 
to  reinforce  the  garrison,  the  Theban  cavalry  sallied 

*  oIk  ifiniyovffoi  rois  Bowr&if  IjOwu     Plut  De  G.  S.  32. 
'  Plut  Pel.  13,  14. 
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forth  to  meet  them,  and  dispersed  them  with  some  chap. 
slaughter.  In  the  course  of  this  and  the  following  .^^^^"^ 
day,  the  two  Athenian  generals,  who  were  waiting 
with  their  forces  on  the  frontier,  marched  into  Thebes, 
and  began  to  cooperate  with  their  allies  in  the  siege 
of  the  citadel.  Xenophon  says  that  the  garrison  was 
very  weak,  though  other  accounts  make  it  amount  to 
1500  and  even  to  5000  men.^  But  the  troops  which 
composed  it  were  probably  in  general  but  ill  affected 
to  the  service :  the  assailants  offered  large  rewards  to 
the  first  who  should  scale  the  walls ;  and  the  Spartan 
commanders  found  themselves  compelled  to  propose 
ternis  of  capitulation,  which  were  gladly  granted  by 
the  besiegers.  According  to  Diodorus,  the  Lacedae- 
monians  made  an  obstinate  defence,  and  were  only 
induced  to  surrender  by  the  failure  of  their  scanty 
stock  of  victuals,  and  by  the  remonstrances  of  their 
comrades,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  garrison.  It 
might  not  be  unfair  to  surmise  that  Xenophon  has 
done  less  than  justice  to  the  unfortunate  harmosts, 
for  the  sake  of  screening  Agesilaus  and  the  Spartan 
government  from  the  reproach  of  blind  passion  or  of 
calculating  cruelty.  The  absence  of  their  colleague, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  in  command^, 
tended  no  doubt  to  weaken  their  resistance,  if  it  did 
not,  as  Plutarch  seems  to  represent,  furnish  them 
with  a  plea  for  giving  way.^  The  garrison  was  al- 
lowed to  march  out  with  their  arms ;  but  several  of 
the  Thebans  who  had  taken  refuge  among  them  were 
arrested  and  put  to  death  by  their  exasperated  coun- 
trymen, who,  according  to  Xenophon,  even  wreaked 
their  fury  on  the  families  of  their  victims.  The 
Athenians  however  were  humane  enough  to  interpose, 

>  Plut  de  G.  S.  33.    But  in  PeL  12.  he  says  it  amounted  to  1500,  exclusive  of 
the  Thebans  who  joined  it.    So  also  Diodorus  xv.  25. 
'  Plut  de  O.  S.  1.    AutroyopfSoy  rpiroy  can6v, 
'  Plut  ibid.  33.    ImrorAiryA^iv*  ^  "^^9  Klt^vrov  i\kns  irpov^aalioPTo  Aa^o- 
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CHAP,     and  succeeded  in  sheltering  some  from  the  vengeance 
."^^°':  of  their  enemies. 

The  news  of  the  Theban  insurrection  was  received 
at  Sparta  with  the  vexation  which  men  commonly 
experience  when  they  are  deprived  of  the  fruits  of 
their  injustice.  It  vented  itself  first  on  the  harmosts 
who  had  surrendered  the  Cadmea.^  Hermippidaa 
and  Arcesus  were  put  to  death  before  they  returned 
home,  and  it  seems  with  scarcely  any  form  of  trial,  at 
Corinth ;  and  Lysanoridas  likewise,  as  Plutarch  leads 
us  to  suppose  in  his  absence,  was  condemned  to  a 
penalty  so  heavy  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of 
banishment.^  The  partisans  of  the  tyranny,  who 
were  now  in  their  turn  driven  into  exile,  roused  the 
hostility  of  the  Spartan  government  against  the  city 
which  had  so  audaciously  asserted  its  independence, 
and  an  army  was  ordered  to  march  against  Thebes. 
It  was  expected  that  Agesilaus  would  have  taken  the 
command,  but  he  declined  it  on  the  plea  that  his  age 
entitled  him  to  exemption  from  foreign  service.  His 
real  motive,  Xenophon  informs  us,  was  that  he  shrank 
from  the  reproach  which  he  apprehended  of  involving 
his  country  in  war  for  the  support  of  an  odious  cause. 
His  excuse  was  admitted,  and  his  colleague  Cleom- 
brotus,  the  brother  of  Agesipolis,  was  forced  to  con- 

• 

'  Xenophon  (H.  ▼.  4.  10.  13.)  speaks  of  only  one  btrmost  Plutarch's  state- 
ment, which  was  probably  drawn  from  Theban  historians  (see  Schneider  on  Xen. 
H.  V.  4.  2.)  as  to  the  three  whom  he  names,  is  better  entitled  to  credit.  If  it  were 
not  that  two  were  put  to  death,  as  equally  sharing  the  whole  responsibility,  we 
might  have  supposed  that  they  were  appointed  acconling  to  the  practice  which  has 
been  already  noticed  (see  Vol.  III.  p.  480.  n.  *)  to  take  the  command  in  succession. 
This  would  reconcile  Xenophon  with  Plutarch  ;  and  perhaps  the  condemnation  of 
both  officers  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  extraordinary  irritation  produced  at 
Sparta  by  the  recent  loss. 

'  PluL  FeL  13.  Here  again  one  might  be  tempted  to  apply  the  fragment  of 
Theopompus,  which  suggested  the  conjecture  proposed  In  Vol.  IV.  p.  406.  n.  ' ; 
for  the  slight  variation  in  the  name  of  Lysanoridas,  or  Lysandridas,  raises  no  diffi- 
culty ;  but  the  execution  of  the  women  seems  to  imply  that  they  were  the  chief 
offenders.  Sievers  (  Gesch.  Gr.  p.  284.)  seems  to  consider  the  identity  of  the 
harmost  with  the  person  mentioned  by  Athensus  as  unquestionable ;  and  only 
intimates  a  doubt  whether  the  account  of  the  punishment  Inflicted  on  Lysanoridas 
and  his  mother  and  sister  is  derived  immediately  from  Theopompus. 
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duct  the  expedition.  He  seems  to  have  ensfaffed  in  chap. 
it  with  feelings  not  unlike  those  which  his  father  had 
shown  towards  the  Athenians  in  similar  circum- 
stances.^ The  road  into  Boeotia  through  EleuthersB 
was  guarded  by  Chabrias  the  Athenian  general  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  targeteers.  Cleombrotus  therefore 
crossed  the  mountains  by  the  pass  above  Plataea, 
which  he  found  occupied  by  a  small  Theban  force, 
consisting  according  to  Xenophon  of  the  liberated 
prisoners ;  but  they  were  cut  down  almost  to  a  man 
by  his  light  troops.  He  remained  encamped  in  the 
Theban  territory  about  sixteen  days,  but  so  studi- 
ously abstained  from  committing  any  damage,  that 
his  men  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  whether  they 
had  been  at  war  or  at  peace  with  the  Thebans.  On 
his  return,  he  left  Sphodrias  as  harmost  at  Thespiee, 
with  a  third  part  of  the  allied  forces,  and  all  the 
money  he  had  brought  from  home, '  and  directed  him 
with  it  to  enlist  mercenaries  in  his  service.  He  him- 
self descended  to  the  sea-coast  on  the  gulph  of  Creusis, 
and,  as  he  pursued  his  march  along  the  mountain 
road  toward  the  Isthmus,  was  assailed  by  a  storm  of 
wind  so  violent  as  to  carry  away  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  arms  and  baggage  with  the  beasts  of  burden 
into  the  sea.  It  was  considered,  Xenophon  says,  by 
some,  as  an  omen  of  the  impending  political  tempest. 

'  Xenophon  (H.  v.  4.  13.  14.)  very  clearly  describes  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Cleombrotus  as  subsequent  to  the  recovery  of  the  Cadmea,  and  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Thebans,  who  made  their  escape  after  that  event,  at  Sparta.  On 
such  a  point  he  is  certainly  the  best  authority.  Plutarch,  however,  represents 
Cleombrotus  as  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  citadel,  and  as  having  reached  Megara 
before  he  heard  of  its  surrender  from  the  garrison  which  met  him  there. 
[Rehdanti,  ViUe  Tphteratis,  Chabrias  Titnothei,  p.  43.,  thinks  that  Xenophon  may 
be  reconciled  with  Plutarch,  and  Dlodorus,  if  the  o-^cryal,  alluded  to  in  v.  4.  14., 
are  referred  to  the  first  night  of  the  insurrection.  But  in  the  preceding  |  13., 
Xenophon  had  distinctly  stated  that  the  ephors  ordered  the  expedition  (^vovai 
^povpdy),  after  having  heard  of  the  surrender  of  the  Cadmea,  and  after  having  put 
to  death  the  harmost  who  had  not  waited  for  succours.  It  seems  also  very  improbable 
that  any  of  the  Theban  fiigitives  reached  Sparta  before  the  surrender  of  the  citadel, 
as  the  partisans  of  the  oligarchy,  who  escaped  from  the  first  attack,  appear  to  have 
taken  refuge  there.  The  ir^ayal,  in  §  14.,  can  hardly  be  any  other  than  those 
def^rlbed  in  §  12.,  or  the  kKirtirrutcSrfs  than  the  nyn,  ol  iK\dwri<rciM  koI  8if<ri5^- 
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CHAP. 
XXXYIII. 

B.  C.  378. 

Expedition 
of  Cleom- 
brottu. 


Incon- 
sistent pro- 
ceedings 
at  Athens. 


The  expedition  of  Cleombrotus,  fruitless  as  it  was 
with  regard  to  the  Thebans,  seems  to  have  made  an 
impression  at  Athens  which  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  That  the 
wishes  of  the  people  at  large  were  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  independence  of  Thebes,  cannot  be  questioned, 
and  indeed  had  been  distinctly  declared  when  Chabrias 
was  sent  to  guard  the  pass  of  Eleuther®.  Neverthe- 
less after  the  return  of  Cleombrotus  the  two  generals 
who  had  aided  in  the  recovery  of  the  Cadmea  were 
brought  to  trial ;  one  of  them  was  put  to  death,  the 
other,  who  did  not  abide  the  trial,  was  outlawed.  It 
seems  absolutely  necessary  to  suppose  that  they  had 
acted  without  the  sanction  of  the  people,  and  Xeno- 
phon  describes  their  offence  to  have  been,  that  they 
were  privy  to  the  attempt  of  the  Theban  exiles.  Yet 
an  orator  of  the  next  generation  asserts,  that  a  decree 
was  passed  on  the  motion  of  Cephalus,  a  leading 
statesman  of  this  period,  for  sending  succours  to  dis- 
lodge the  Lacedasmonian  garrison.  ^  If  this  was  the 
case,  we  must  conclude  that  the  charge  on  which  they 
were  condemned  was,  that,  by  the  encouragement 
which  they  gave  to  the  exiles,  they  had  drawn  Athens 
into  hostihties  against  Sparta.  According  to  Xeno- 
phon,  the  expedition  of  Cleombrotus  led  the  Athenians 
for  the  first  time  to  reflect  on  the  danger  to  which 
they  had  exposed  themselves  by  their  breach  of  the 
peace,  now  that  Corinth  no  longer  served  as  a  barrier 


*  DinarchuB  c.  Dem.  p.  95.  So  fkr  I  find  the  view  here  taken  confirmed  by 
Sievers  (Geseh,  Grieeh.  p.  182.)  and  by  Rehdants  (p.  43.),  who  has  diligently 
compared  the  authorities,  ancient  and  modem,  and  stated  the  difficulties  of  the 
question,  but  without  ofTerlng  a  solution.  Sievers  suspects  that  the  decree  of 
Cephalus  has  been  inaccurately  reported  by  Dinarchus,  and  that  it  only  directed 
the  army  to  march  as  for  as  the  frontier.  Lachmann  (i.  p.  243.  n.)  fimcies  that 
Xenophon,  while  he  omits  to  notice  the  troops  sent  under  the  decree  of  Cephalus, 
confounded  the  Theban  emigrants,  who  returned  with  Pherenicus,  with  a  band  of 
Athenian  auxiliaries.  Lachmann  is  thus  obliged  to  relate  (p.  247.)  that  the  sen- 
tence of  death  and  banishment  fell,  not  upon  the  generals,  but  upon  the  orators 
who  had  advised  the  expedition.  If  so,  Cephalus  should  have  been  the  first  to 
tuffer. 
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to  protect  them  from  invasion ;  and  in  the  height  of  chap. 
their  alarm  they  condemned  the  two  unfortunate  ^^^^"^ 
generals.  Yet  the  character  of  the  Athenians  renders 
it  hard  to  believe  that  they  were  impelled  on  this  oc- 
casion by  mere  timidity.  There  was,  as  may  be  col- 
lected from  Plutarch  ^,  a  party  at  Athens  —  the  relics 
of  the  oligarchy  —  with  the  popular  orator  Callistra- 
tus  at  its  head,  favourable  to  the  oppressors  of  Thebes, 
and  desirous  of  upholding  the  ascendancy  of  Sparta. 
It  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  first  impulse  of  the 
public  feeling  in  behalf  of  Theban  liberty.  But  when 
the  sympathy  which  had  been  roused  by  the  danger 
of  the  cause  had  been  somewhat  weakened  by  its  suc- 
cess, it  seems  as  if  its  adversaries  found  means  to 
produce  a  temporary  reaction,  in  which  the  two 
generals  were  sacrificed  to  the  hope  of  reconciliation 
with  Sparta. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  for  more  than  a 
century  previous  to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  Thebes  and  Athens  had  been  engaged  in  a  fierce 
contest  with  one  another,  in  the  course  of  which  each 
party  had  inflicted  and  suffered  many  deadly  injuries. 
This  long  hostility  could  not  but  beget  a  deep  feeling 
of  mutual  hatred,  which  was  no  doubt  aggravated  by 
the  contrast  of  national  character  between  the  two 
races,  and  by  the  consciousness  of  superiority  on  the 
side  of  the  Athenians,  which  pointed  so  many  galling 
sarcasms  at  their  gross- witted  neighbours.  The  chains 
once  worn  by  the  Theban  prisoners,  which  Herodotus 
saw  hanging  from  the  fire-blackened  walls  of  the 
Acropolis^,  reminded  the  Athenians  of  the  unpro- 
voked invasion  by  which  Thebes,  in  concert  with 
Cleomenes,  had  endeavoured  to  crush  their  newly  re- 

>  De  Gen.  Socr.  c.  31.  Pelopidas  and  bis  companions  pretended  to  be  the  bearers 
of  a  letter  from  Callistratus  to  Leontiades. 

'  Y.  77.  T^  vcSof  eJfr&yt  iv  r^<n  i^94aro,  h^KpiyMffw  is  r^¥  iucpSvoXa^'  cShrtp 
fri  Ktd  is  ifjL^  ^<ray  vtpiicwTMfKptfuititrM  in  ruxitttf  ir§ptwt^\tvff/ii>w¥  wv/A  &vh  rov 
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CHAP,  covered  liberty.  But  those  traces  of  the  Persian 
.^"^^^  flame  might  also  awaken  still  bitterer  recollections 
of  the  part  which  Thebes  had  taken  in  the  great 
struggle  for  national  independence.  It  was  her  trea- 
cherous violence  that  had  kindled  the  Peloponnesian 
War ;  the  most  faithful  ally  of  Athens  had  been  the 
victim  of  her  cruel  hatred  ;  and  her  minister  in  the 
Peloponnesian  congress  had  instigated  Sparta  to  sweep 
Athens  away  in  like  manner  from  the  face  of  Greece. 
It  is  true,  the  contest  had  been  one  not  so  much  be- 
tween people  and  people  as  between  the  Theban  oli- 
garchy and  the  Athenian  democracy :  and  the  con- 
genial parties  in  the  two  states  felt  that  they  were 
knit  together  by  a  common  cause,  and  were  willing 
to  co-operate  "vvith  each  other  to  rescue  it  from  dan- 
ger. But  still  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
feelings  of  enmity  which  had  been  so  long  associated 
with  the  name  of  Thebes  in  every  Athenian  bosom 
should  be  effaced  or  materially  softened  by  the  revo- 
lution which  assimilated  the  Athenian  institutions  to 
those  of  Athens.^  Any  success  obtained  by  the  The- 
ban government  beyond  what  might  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  maintain  its  independence,  would  still 
be  viewed  at  Athens  with  jealousy  and  ill  will.  It 
may  also  be  collected  from  an  allusion  of  Isocrates  ^, 
that  the  Theban  government  made  overtures  to  Sparta, 
and  would  have  been  -willing  to  submit  to  her,  if  she 
would  have  granted  peace  on  any  milder  terms  than 
the  restoration  of  the  exiles  and  the  banishment  of 
the  authors  of  the  revolution.     But  we  do  not  know 


*  Compare  Isocrates,  Flat  §  34.  35.  riwmif  o^k  ^x^vt  i/u$f  ical  StHrfurirrtpot 

iieriKtifca'  ftrf cf  ; rlya  rnXueadrriv  titpyttriay  Ixoicr  ftr  ctircrv,  fjrtf  Uay^ 

yty^treu  SiaXucrai  r^y  ^X^P^"^  "^^  ^^  rointov  SikoIms  fty  dwdpxowray  xphs  oJbroin ; 

'  Plat  31,  32.  <r»04vT€s  8t&  rrjs  biuripas  iwdfiHts  koI  Kart\$6>rTts  tit  r^y 
a&T&v  oifdira  xP^*^ov  MfitivaVt  &AA'  ^ifdhs  tls  Aeuct^lfioi'a  "wpivBtis  iarivr^XXoVt 
JhotfJLOi  Zou\(v(ty  5rrcf  Kcd  tirfiky  Kivtly  rwv  irpdrrpoy  trfht  ainohs  &fio\oyiifi4y»ir 
jccU  rt  Hu  fjMKpoKoy^iy;  ci  yhp  ftif  wpoairarroy  ^Ktwoi  rois  re  tpt^oyras  Kara- 
8cxff(rdcu  fcol  robs  av76xf^>os  i^fipytw,  ott^^y  hy  ^m^Avcv  airrahs  furh  rdv  ^^ikit- 
Kcrvy  i<ff*  ipas  robs  tvtpyirat  <rrpars{'€(r9au 
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whether  this  negotiation  was  prior  or  subsequent  to     chap. 
the  condemnation  of  the  two  generals,  and  still  less  ■ 
how  far  the  one  was  connected  with  the  other,  either 
as  cause  or  effect. 

The  turn  in  the  public  mind  at  Athens  manifested 
by  that  condemnation  gave  great  alarm  to  the  new 
government  of  Thebes.^  Pelopidas  and  his  friends 
had  reckoned  on  the  support  of  the  Athenians,  and 
feared  that,  if  abandoned  to  their  own  resources,  they 
must  be  crushed  by  the  irresistible  force  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  confederacy.  In  this  emergency  they  may 
have  been  driven  to  a  stratagem  which  was  perhaps 
suggested  to  them  by  the  well-known  venality  of  the 
Spartan  character.  Sphodrias,  the  harmost  at  Thes-  Attempt  of 
piae,  had  passed  through  an  honourable  career  of  soldier-  sphodriM. 
ship,  but  he  was  believed  to  be  incapable  of  resisting 
a  bribe,  and  the  event  seemed  to  prove  that  he  had 
been  corrupted  by  Theban  emissaries.^  He  was  in- 
duced to  march  from  Thespiae  as  if  with  the  intention 
of  surprising  Piraeus,  where  the  gates  were  not  yet 
finished.  If  indeed  he  was,  as  Plutarch  represents 
him,  a  man  of  high  ambition  and  weak  judgement,  it 
would  be  conceivable  that  he  was  seized  with  a  desire 
of  emulating  the  exploit  of  PhoBbidas,"and  as  he  might 
think  more  safely,  since  the  Athenians  had  been  the 
aggressors.  His  measures  however  were  in  this  case 
so  ill  concerted,  that  by  daybreak  he  had  advanced 
no  further  than  the  Thriasian  plain,  where  his  men 
are  said  to  have  been  struck  with  superstitious  terror 
by  a  blaze  which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  temple  of 
Eleusis.  It  was  now  manifestly  useless  to  proceed ; 
but,  instead  of  retreating  as  rapidly  and  quietly  as 
possible,  he  indulged  his  troops  with  havoc  and  plun- 

>  According  to  Plutarch,  Pd.  14.,  it  would  seem  that  Ctorgidas  had  been  created 
Boeotarch  in  the  room  of  Charon  or  of  Mellon. 

*  Such  appears  to  hare  been  Xenophon^s  opinion.  Plutarch,  in  hit  Agesilauf, 
24.,  ascribes  the  conduct  of  Sphodrias  entirely  to  ambition  or  vanity ;  but  in  Pel. 
14.,  he  adopts  the  report  that  he  was  bribed  by  Pelopidas. 
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CHAP.     der.     In  the  meanwhile  news  had  been  brought  to 
xxxvm 
I     ,      >'  Athens,  that  a  great  army  was  marching  against  it, 

and  the  whole  city  was  up  in  arms.  It  happened 
that  three  envoys  had  arrived  not  long  before  from 
Sparta ;  and  they  were  immediately  arrested  as  privy 
to  the  designs  of  their  general.  They  however  not 
only  asserted  their  own  innocence,  which  they  con- 
tended was  sufficiently  proved  by  their  presence  at  a 
juncture  when,  if  they  had  been  aware  of  the  move- 
ments of  Sphodrias,  they  would  certainly  have  with- 
drawn from  the  city,  but  assured  the  Athenians  that 
they  would  soon  receive  satisfaction  from  the  Lace- 
daemonian government,  which  they  doubted  not  would 
capitally  punish  the  general  who  had  taken  such  a 
step  without  its  orders.  They  were  believed,  and 
suffered  to  depart. 

Sphodrias  indeed  was  recalled,  but,  not  venturing 
to  return  home,  was  tried  in  his  absence.  His  doom 
was  generally  considered  certain,  being  not  only 
merited  by  his  rashness,  but  demanded  by  policy  to 
soothe  the  Athenians;  and  Etymocles,  one  of  the 
envoys  who  had  held  out  the  expectation  of  his 
punishment  at  Athens,  was  among  his  judges.  He 
seemed  to  have  the  less  chance  of  escape,  as  he  be- 
longed to  the  party  which  was  opposed  to  Agesilaus, 
and  had  perhaps  on  this  account  been  selected  by 
Cleombrotus  for  the  command  at  Thespiae.  But  the 
character  of  Agesilaus  was  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  Spartan  mould  by  an  amiable  softness,  which 
he  did  not  scruple  to  indulge  at  the  public  expense ; 
and  he  was  on  this  occasion  assailed  on  his  weak  side. 
His  son  Archidamus  was  on  a  footing  of  affectionate 
intimacy  with  Cleonymus,  the  son  of  Sphodrias,  and 
the  tears  of  his  young  friend  induced  him  to  inter- 
spbodrias  cede  with  his  father  in  behalf  of  the  culprit.  Agesilaus, 
by  Agesi-  though  conviuccd  that  Sphodrias  had  not  merely  been 
'*^  guilty  of  imprudence,  but  had  sold  the  interests  of  the 
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state,  could  not  resist  his  son's  intreaties,  and  exerted  chap. 
all  his  influence  to  save  Sphodrias,  alleging  that  it 
would  be  hard  and  unwise  to  put  to  death  a  raan 
whose  previous  conduct  had  been  irreproachable,  for 
a  single  offence.  His  interest  prevailed,  and  Sphodrias 
was  acquitted. 

The  report  of  the  sanction  thus  given  to  his  con- 
duct excited  great  indignation  at  Athens,  where  the 
secret  springs  of  the  transaction  were  probably  long 
unknown  ;  and  the  friends  of  Thebes  eagerly  availed 
themselves  of  it,  to  urge  the  people  into  a  close  alliance 
with  her.  Active  preparations  were  now  made  for 
'withstanding  the  common  enemy.  The  fortifications 
of  PirsBus  were  completed ;  a  new  fleet  of  a  hundred 
galleys  was  put  on  the  stocks  ^ :  and,  as  if  the  shock 
had  roused  her  from  her  lethargy,  Athens  began  to  re- 
member her  ancient  maritime  dominion,  and  to  stretch 
her  hands  out  to  recover  it.  She  at  this  time  pos- 
sessed several  eminent  generals  and  statesmen ;  the  in- 
genious and  enterprising  Iphicrates;  Chabrias,  a 
kindred  spirit,  though  somewhat  more  tardy  in  matur- 
ing his  plans,  displaying  an  energy  bordering  upon 
rashness,  in  their  execution ;  his  young  friend  Phocion, 
already  capable  of  supplying  the  defects  of  the  elder 
general  by  his  promptness  of  decision,  and  steady 
coolness  of  temper.^  Conon  was  now  gone.  He  had 
it  seems  escaped,  or  had  been  released  from  his  Per- 
sian prison,  and  ended  his  days  in  Cyprus.^  The 
gratitude  of  the  Athenians  honoured  him  with  a 
brazen  statue,  the  first  that  had  been  erected  to  a 
citizen  since  the  time  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton, 
as  well  as  his  friend  Evagoras,  both  in  an  august 
position,  expressive  of  their  signal  services  to  the 
state,  near  that  of  Zeus  the  Deliverer.*     He  had  left 

I  Folybios  iL  62.  *  Plutarch  Phoc  6. 

*  LytiasDe  bonis  Aristoph.  p.  155. 

*  Demotth.  Lept  p.  478.     Isocr.  Evag.  p.  200.  c 
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a  son,  Tiraotheus,  who  inherited  his  talents  and  virtues, 
and  was  peculiarly  qualified  by  his  upright  and 
amiable  character,  even  more  than  by  his  abilities, 
for  completing  his  father's  work,  by  the  restoration  of 
the  Athenian  empire,  with  such  limitations  as  the 
altered  condition  of  Greece  now  prescribed.  We  do 
not  exactly  know  on  what  footing  the  cities  recovered 
for  Athens  by  Conon  and  Thrasybulus  were  placed. 
It  seems  however  most  probable  — especially  as  Conon 
is  so  constantly  spoken  of  as  the  liberator  of  the 
Greeks  ^  —  that  they  retained  their  independence,  and 
only  paid  really  voluntary  contributions  for  their  o^vn 
protection  as  occasion  required.^  After  the  Peace  of 
Antalcidas  their  connection  with  Athens  was  dissolved, 
and  Sparta  appears  to  have  taken  possession  of  most 
of  them  again.  Several  of  them  were  now  weary  of 
the  imperious  and  oppressive  rule  exercised  by  her 
harmosts,  and  believed  that  Athens,  schooled  by  her 
reverses,  might  be  more  safely  trusted  with  power 
than  her  rival.  Chios  and  Byzantium  first  revolted 
from  Sparta,  and  sought  Athenian  protection.  They 
were  followed  by  Rhodes  and  Mitylene,  and  these 
formed  the  nucleus  of  a  new  confederacy,  which 
gradually  embraced  a  great  number  of  insular  and 
maritime  states.  Athens  was  to  preside ;  no  longer 
however  as  a  sovereign,  but  in  the  spirit  with  which 
Aristides  regulated  the  constitution  of  the  original 
league.  All  the  members  were  to  be  equally  inde- 
pendent ;  they  were  to  send  representatives  to  a  con- 
gress^ which  was  to  be  held  at  Athens,  and  in  which 
the  smallest  state  had  a  vote,  and  the  greatest,  Athens 
herself  included,  was  to  have  no  more.  This  assembly 
was  no  doubt  empowered  to  fix  the  amount  of  the 

*  Deroostb.  Lept  p.  477.  Dinarchus  c.  Demosth.  p.  91. 

•  Boeckh  (in.  c  17.)  seems  to  be  of  a  different  opinion.  But  at  least  it  may 
be  inferred  fh>m  the  facility  with  which  the  confederacy  was  afterwards  revived, 
that  none  of  the  old  abuses  had  crept  in  before  the  Peace  of  Antalcld. 

'  irvy49punt. 
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contributions  ^,  which  took  the  place  of  the  old  arbi-  chap. 
trary  tribute,  Athens  however  was  to  receive  and  ^^^^'"• 
dispose  of  them.  According  to  Diodorus  ^,  one  of 
her  first  measures  was  to  give  her  new  allies  an  ear- 
nest of  the  equity  and  moderation  which  were  hence- 
forth to  govern  her  conduct  toward  them,  by  a 
decree,  which  directed  the  restitution  of  all  the  lands 
that  had  been  parcelled  out  among  her  citizens  in  the 
cleruchial  colonies,  and  forbad  all  Athenians  to  acquire 
or  cultivate  land  out  of  Attica.  We  should  however 
have  wished  for  some  higher  authority  than  Diodorus 
to  satisfy  us,  both  that  this  decree  was  not  simply 
prospective,  and  how  far,  both  as  to  time  and  place, 
its  retrospective  range  extended.  That  Athens  had 
formed  any  new  cleruchial  establishments  since  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  as  Diodorus  seems  to  state  ^,  and 
now  gave  them  up,  appears  hardly  credible.  One 
peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  new  confederacy 
was,  that  it  was  not  confined  to  the  maritime  states, 
but  included  Thebes  among  its  members.  The 
addition  of  so  powerful  an  ally  tended  to  counter- 
poise the  preponderance  of  Athens,  and  thus  to  secure 
the  independence  of  the  rest.  But  it  altered  the  cha- 
racter of  the  confederacy,  as  it  implied  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  land  force,  to  which  the  contributions  of 
the  maritime  states  were  to  be  applied,  as  those  of 
Thebes  to  the  common  navy.  The  decree  by  which 
Diodorus  says  the  Athenians  resolved  to  raise  an  army 
of  20,000  heavy  infantry  and  500  cavalry,  and  to 
equip  a  fleet  of  200  sail,  was  most  probably  an  act  of 
the  congress,  and  described  the  amount  of  the  united 
forces  which  it  voted  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

'  Svrr^cis.     A  name  invented  by  Callistratus.     Theopompus  in  Harpocratio 
2vrra{ir. 

•  XT.  29. 

*  XV.  23.     We  do  not  think  it  at  all  clear  that  Diodorus  here  means  to  speak  of 
new  colonies,  though  Boeckh  (ui.  c  18.)  understands  him  so. 

B  2 
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CHAP.         For  this  information  we  are  indebted  almost  wholly 

XXXYIII 

<  ,  I*  to  Diodorus :  Xenophon  passes  over  this  important 
event  in  profound  silence.  Yet  though  Diodorus  has 
evidently  fallen  into  one  of  his  usual  errors,  when  he 
refers  the  origin  of  the  confederacy  to  the  interval 
between  the  recovery  of  the  Cadmea  and  the  attempt 
of  Sphodriasy  we  shall  probably  not  be  far  mistaken 
if  we  suppose  that  it  was  formed  very  soon  after  the 
latter  event.  The  danger  with  which  Sparta  saw 
herself  threatened  by  the  defection  of  her  maritime 
allies,  induced  her,  it  is  said,  both  to  treat  the  rest 
more  mildly,  and  to  adopt  a  new  system  for  the 
regulation  of  their  contingents.  The  whole  confede- 
racy was  divided  into  ten  classes:  Sparta  herself 
forming  the  firsts  the  Arcadian  states  the  second  and 
third,  Elis  the  fourth,  the  Achaeans  the  fifth,  Corinth 
and  Megara  the  sixth,  Sicyon,  Phlius,  and  the  to>vns 
of  the  Argolic  Act^  the  seventh,  the  Acamanians  the 
eighth,  the  Phocians  and  Locrians  the  ninth ;  Olyn- 
thus,  and  the  other  cities  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
made  up  the  tenth.  As  to  the  other  details  of  the 
new  arrangement  Diodorus  is  silent,  except  that  one 
heavy-armed  soldier  was  deemed  equivident  to  two 
light-armed,  and  one  trooper  to  four  heavy-armed : 
which  seems  to  imply  that  each  state  was  permitted 
to  determine  the  quality  of  its  contingent. 

After  the  acquittal  of  Sphodrias,  the  Spartan 
government  prepared  for  a  fresh  expedition  against 
Thebes.  The  forbearance  of  Cleombrotus  had  been 
viewed  with  great  disapprobation  at  Sparta,  and 
Agesilaus  was  now  invited  to  take  the  command.  He 
no  longer  thought  it  indecorous  to  accept  a  commis- 
sion which  gave  him  an  opportunity,  probably  by  no 
means  unwelcome,  of  gratifying  his  old  resentment. 
His  first  care  was  to  secure  the  passes  of  Cithaeron, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  took  advantage  of  a  war 
which  was  at  this  time  carried  on  between  the  Area- 
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dian  towns  of  Cleitor  and  Orchomenus^,  in  which  the  chap. 
former  employed  a  body  of  mercenaries.  He  bargained  ^j!^!^ 
with  Cleitor  for  the  use  of  this  little  army,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  crossed  the  border,  having  furnished  its 
commander  —  the  condottiere  as  the  Italians  would  call 
him  —  with  a  month's  pay,  sent  him  forward  to  oc- 
cupy Cithasron  with  his  troops.  To  protect  Cleitor 
in  their  absence  he  enjoined  the  Orchomenians  to 
suspend  hostilities  as  long  as  the  expedition  should 
last,  and  issued  a  general  proclamation,  that  if  any 
city  should  attack  another  while  the  army  of  the  con- 
federacy was  in  the  field,  it  should  be  the  first  against 
which  his  arms  would  be  turned.  Having  crossed 
Cithroron  without  interruption,  he  advanced  through 
ThespisB  to  the  Theban  frontier.  He  found  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  plain  of  Thebes  on  this  side  closed 
against  him  by  a  trench  and  a  palisade  which  were 
guarded  by  the  Theban  cavalry.  But  the  enemy 
soon  lost  their  advantage  from  the  want  of  perse- 
vering vigilance,  and  Agesilaus,  having  passed  through 
their  undefended  lines,  spread  havoc  over  the  fertile 
plain,  which  was  just  white  for  the  harvest.  Xeno- 
phon  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  met  with  no 
further  opposition,  but  withdrew,  as  soon  as  he  had 
completed  his  ravages,  for  want  of  any  other  object. 
Other  credible  accounts  however  inform  us,  that  his 
movements  were  watched  by  Chabrias  at  the  head  of 
an  Athenian  army  which  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  the 
Thebans,  who  were  commanded  by  the  Boeotarch 
Grorgidas,  a  worthy  colleague  of  Pelopidas,  and  that 
at  one  time  a  battle  was  expected.  The  Athenian  Expedition 
and  Theban  troops  were  advantageously  posted  on  JjlJ^**"* 
the  range  of  hills  two  miles  south  of  the  city ;  yet  Thebes 

*  It  Mfins  that  it  majr  not  be  unnecessary  to  assure  the  reader  that  Cleitor,  or 
Clitor,  was  not  a  town  in  Boeotla,  and  that  there  was  an  Arcadian  town  named 
Orchcvnenus :  since  a  penon  ignorant  of  these  facts  thought  himself  qualified  to 
write  a  history  of  Greece,  and  made  this  war  wnthin  Bceotia  the  sul^ect  of  profound 
political  remarks. 
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CHAP.     Agesilaus  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  attack 
•  them.     He  first  sent  his  targeteers  against  them,  and 

when  these  were  repulsed,  advanced  to  the  charge 
with  his  phalanx.  Chabrias  ordered  his  men  to  keep 
their  ground,  pointing  their  spears  against  the  enemy  \ 
and  resting  their  shields  upon  one  knee;  Gorgidas 
followed  his  example.  The  attitude  was  new,  and 
indicated  a  spirit  which  might  make  the  victory 
doubtful ;  and  Agesilaus  thought  it  prudent  to  sound 
a  retreat.  The  mancEuvre  acquired  so  much  cele- 
brity, that  a  statue  was  afterwards  erected  to  Cha- 
brias at  Athens,  in  the  attitude  which  he  had  devised ; 
and  it  seems  to  have  hastened  the  enemy's  retreat 
from  the  Theban  territory.  Agesilaus,  passing  through 
Thespise  on  his  return,  helped  the  inhabitants  to  re- 
pair their  fortifications,  and  then,  having  left  his 
client  Phoebidas  there  as  harmost,  pursued  his  march 
home. 

Phoebidas  in  the  course  of  the  year  annoyed  the 
Thebans  so  much  by  frequent  inroads,  that  at  length 
they  collected  all  their  forces,  and  under  the  command 
of  Gorgidas  invaded  the  territory  of  Thespiae.  But 
they  were  checked  in  their  meditated  ravages  by  the 
activity  of  the  Spartan  general,  who  hovered  about 
them,  to  cut  ofi^  all  stragglers  from  the  phalanx  with 
his  light  troops.  They  found  their  position  irksome, 
and  even  dangerous,  and  began  to  retreat,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Phoebidas,  who  hoped  to  put  them  to  the 
rout.  But  a  wood  which  lay  on  their  road  forced 
them  to  turn  upon  their  pursuer,  and  their  cavalry 
made  a  charge  in  which  Phoebidas  fell,  and  his  troops, 
disheartened  by  their  loss,  fled  in  disorder  to  Thes- 
piae.^     This  success  encouraged  the  Thebans  to  renew 

'  The  iSpara  6p$ii  rpoTttyafifvovs  of  Poljvnus  ii.   1.  2.  and  projecta  hasta  of 
Kepos,  Ctaabr.  1..  must  interpret  or  correct  the  phrase  of  Diodorus,  xv.  32.,  ^v 

i    »  Notwithstanding  the  many  discrepancies  between  Xenophon*s  narrative,  H.  ▼. 
4.  44.,  and  that  of  Folysnus,  u.  5.  2.,  it  seems  probable  that  they  refer  to  the 
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their  invasion  of  the  Thespian  territory,  and  to  make  chap. 
attempts  upon  some  of  the  other  Boeotian  cities.  ■ 
Xenophon  observes  that  in  all  these  cities  an  oligar- 
chical government  had  been  established,  like  that 
from  which  Thebes  had  just  been  delivered,  and  that 
large  migrations  had  taken  place  from  among  the 
commonalty,  to  Thebes :  so  that  the  friends  of  Sparta 
were  in  need  of  succour.  A  new  general  was  sent 
with  a  mora  —  which  was  transported  across  the 
Corinthian  gulf —  to  Thespiae,  to  bridle  the  Thebans 
a  little  in  the  absence  of  an  invading  army. 

Early  in  the  following  spring  (377)  Agesilaus  again  b.  c.  377. 
took  the  field.  The  commander  of  the  garrison  at  pediuim*** 
Thespiae  had  by  his  orders  secured  the  pass  of  Ci-  JfuJf*^ 
thaeron,  and  he  descended  to  Plataea.  It  was  expected 
that  he  would  this  time  take  a  diflTerent  road  from 
that  by  which  he  had  entered  the  plain  of  Thebes  the 
year  before,  and  an  intrenchment  had  been  thrown  up 
across  the  vale  of  the  Asopus  at  Scolus  to  arrest  his 
march.  But  he  deceived  the  enemy  into  a  belief  that 
he  meant  again  to  pass  through  Thespiae ;  and  they 
abandoned  their  position  at  Scolus,  to  take  up  one 
near  the  western  border.  He  then  made  a  rapid 
march  down  the  vale  of  the  Asopus,  and  having  passed 
Scolus  unopposed,  first  ravaged  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Theban  territory  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Tanagra, 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  friendly  party,  and  then 
marched  along  the  plain  westward,  leaving  the  city 
on  his  left,  until  he  reached  the  place,  —  a  pass  named 
Graosstethos  —  where  the  Thebans  were  either  waiting 
his  approach  from  Thespiae,  or  prepared  to  oppose  his 
retreat.  They  were  however  so  strongly  posted  that 
he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  attempt  to  dislodge 
them  by  force,  but,  changing  his  front,  moved  to- 
same  occurrence ;  nor  is  it  Impossible  that  Xenophon,  nrhen  he  represented  the 
valour  of  the  Thebans  as  the  effect  of  necessity,  may  have  trusted  too  much  to  the 
Lacedsmonian  report  of  the  affair. 
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CHAP,  wards  the  city.  Alarmed  for  its  safety  —  for  it  had 
been  left  very  weakly  guarded  —  they  hastily  quitted 
their  position,  and  marched  towards  Thebes.  On 
their  way  they  fell  in  -with  the  enemy ;  but  after  a 
little  skirmishing  Agesilaus  retreated,  and  encamped 
for  the  night  at  the  position  which  they  had  left. 
The  next  day  they  were  encouraged  by  this  slight 
advantage  to  pursue  him ;  but  their  light  troops  were 
driven  off  with  considerable  loss  by  the  Olynthian 
cavalry,  which  was  now  serving  in  his  army  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  He  staid  a  short  time  at 
Thespi83,  to  compose  the  feuds  which  were  still  raging 
there.  The  oligarchy,  notwithstanding  the  Lacedae- 
monian garrison  and  the  migrations  of  the  common- 
alty, still  thought  itself  endangered  by  the  presence 
of  the  disaffected,  and  wished  to  rid  itself  of  them  by 
a  massacre.  Agesilaus  diverted  his  partisans  from 
this  design,  and  induced  them  and  their  adversaries 
to  give  one  another  the  security  of  oaths  of  mutual 
amnesty.  Having  thus  established  an  appearance  of 
tranquillity,  he  crossed  over  to  Megara.  Here  he  met 
with  an  accident  —  the  breaking  of  a  blood-vessel  as 
Xenophon  describes  it  —  which  was  the  beginning  of 
a  long  illness. 

His  two  expeditions  had  destroyed  two  successive 
harvests ;  and  scarcity  began  to  be  felt  at  Thebes.  To 
relieve  it  agents  were  sent  with  two  galleys  to  pur- 
chase corn  at  Pagasae.  But  Alcetas,  who  commanded 
a  Lacedasmonian  garrison  at  Oreus  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Euboea,  having  intelligence  of  their  move- 
ments, sent  out  three  galleys  which  intercepted  them 
on  their  return,  and  captured  their  vessels  with  about 
300  men.  The  prisoners  were  lodged  in  the  citadel 
of  Oreus.  But  they  were  so  negligently  guarded,  that 
during  the  absence  of  Alcetas,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  paying  too  frequent  visits  to  the  lower  town,  they 
<36ntrived  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  fortress, 
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and  the  Lacedaemonian  force  was  so  small,  or  had  chap. 
rendered  itself  so  odious,  that. the  townsmen  seized 
this  opportunity  to  renounce  their  connection  with 
Sparta.  Thus  not  only  were  the  ships  and  cargo  re- 
covered, but  a  secure  channel  was  opened  for  fresh 
supplies. 

But  the  damage  which  the  Theban  agriculture  suf- 
fered from  these  inroads  of  Agesilaus,  was  perhaps 
more  than  compensated  by  the  military  experience 
which  the  Thebans  gained  from  them.  They  had  not 
indeed  been  able  to  protect  their  territory,  nor  had 
they  ventured  to  meet  the  enemy  on  even  ground,  or 
fought  a  regular  battle.  But  they  had  not  been  con- 
fined to  their  walls ;  they  had  engaged  in  partial  con- 
flicts with  a  Lacedaemonian  army,  they  had  seen  it 
retreat  before  them,  and  had  found  a  pretext  for 
erecting  a  trophy.  And  all  this  when  opposed  to  the 
ablest  commander  that  Sparta  had  ever  possessed,  at 
the  head  of  the  forces  of  her  newly  augmented  con- 
federacy.  They  were  thus  learning  to  shake  off  the 
terror  which  the  Spartan  name  inspired  ;  and  it  was 
not  without  reason  that  Agesilaus  was  reproached 
with  the  lessons  which  he  had  given  them.^  The 
great  men  who  now  conducted  their  affairs  perceived 
the  importance  of  these  trials  of  strength,  for  rousing 
the  spirit  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  made  it  their 
object  to  provide  as  many  as  they  could  with  safety. 

The  next  spring  (376)  found  Agesilaus  still  con- 
fined to  his  chamber,  and  Cleombrotus  was  ordered 
to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  army  which  was 
again  to  invade  the  Theban  territory.  But  he  neg- 
lected the  precautions  with  which  his  colleague  had 
secured  the  passes  of  Cithaeron,  and  found  them 
occupied  by  Theban  and  Athenian  troops.  He  sent 
his  targeteers  to  dislodge  the  enemy,  but  they  were 

>  Pluf.  Ages.  26. 
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CHAP,     repulsed,  routed,  and  some  forty  of  them  slain.     He 

XXXYIII.  Lit  j^ 

chose  to  treat  the  obstacle  as  insurmountable,  and 
led  his  army  home.  His  conduct  again  excited  loud 
murmurs  at  Sparta,  not  only  among  his  fellow-citizens, 
but  among  the  allies,  who,  in  a  congress  which  was 
held  there  after  his  return,  complained  that  more 
energetic  measures  were  not  adopted  for  bringing  the 
war  to  a  close.  No  use,  it  was  observed,  was  made 
of  their  naval  superiority,  which  would  enable  them 
either  to  starve  Athens  into  submission,  or  to  trans- 
port an  army  at  any  time  to  one  of  the  Boeotian  or 
Phocian  ports,  so  as  to  attack  Thebes  at  the  proper 
season.  This  suggestion  was  adopted :  a  squadron  of 
sixty  galleys  was  fitted  out,  and  its  commander,  Pollis, 
was  instructed  to  cruise  among  the  Cyclades,  and  in 
the  Saronic  gulf  ^,  and  intercept  the  corn-ships  bound 
for  Piraeus.  Timely  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ments was,  it  appears  brought  to  Athens  by  Phano- 
critus,  a  citizen  of  Parium,  who  was  rewarded  for 
this  service,  which  saved  the  city  from  a  scarcity, 
with  an  entertainment  in  the  Prytaneum,  and  with 
the  titles  of  Proxenus  and  Benefactor,  which  were 
recorded  in  an  inscription  still  extant.^  It  was  known 
that  a  number  of  the  expected  corn-ships  were  de- 
tained at  Geraestus,  by  fear  of  falling  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  But  the  naval  power  of  Athens  was  now 
equal  to  this  emergency.  A  fleet,  according  to  Dio- 
<iorus,  of  eighty-three  galleys,  was  quickly  manned, 
in  great  part  by  citizens,  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Chabrias.  From  a  comparison  of  Xenophon 
and  Diodorus  ^,   it  may  be  collected,   that  he  first 


*  Xenophon  IIclL  v.  4.  61.  iripi  re  hXyivw  fca2  K^»  KoX^ki^pw, 
■  Bocckh.  C.  L  n.  84.  iirtX  tl  fi^  AirtJTTfiAf  rots  arparriyoif  irtpi  rw  V€wv  rov 
irap<£irXou  xal  u  ol  crparriyoi  ftii  4viMotno  id\wray  tty  ot  airriyoi  ias  tJytu  mXtfiiwy, 
'  XV.  34.  There  is  an  apparent  diflcrepancjr.  Diodorus  distinctly  states,  that 
after  the  corn-ships  had  been  brought  Into  port,  Chabrias  laid  siege  to  Naxos,  and 
fought  the  battle ;  while  Xenophon  seems  to  represent  the  safe  convoy  as  the  fruit 
of  Uie  victory :  6  ftky  trtros  ro7s  *A$rivaiots  otra  irapfKoni<r$ri,    But  perhaps  he 
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escorted  the  corn-vessels  into  Piraeus,  and  then,  chiefly  chap. 
it  would  seem  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  enemy  .^"^^^'"' 
to  a  battle,  undertook  the  siege  of  Naxos.  Pollis,  b.c.376. 
coming  up  to  relieve  it,  did  not  decline  an  engage- 
ment, which  after  a  hard  struggle,  in  which  Phocion, 
who  commanded  the  left  wing,  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Athenians.  The 
enemy's  loss  on  the  most  moderate  calculation  seems 
to  have  exceeded  thirty  galleys,  and,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Diodorus,  would  have  been  far  greater,  if  the 
recollection  of  ArginussB  had  not  restrained  Chabrias 
from  pursuit,  and  induced  him  to  devote  his  whole 
attention  to  his  own  people,  who  were  to  be  saved 
from  the  wrecks  of  eighteen  ships.  The  victory, 
though  with  respect  to  the  numbers  engaged  much 
less  brilliant  than  many  of  an  earlier  period,  was 
peculiarly  seasonable  and  important,  not  only  because 
it  delivered  Athens  from  the  danger  of  famine,  but 
because  it  encouraged  the  people  in  their  hopes  of 
regaining  the  dominion  of  the  sea ;  for  it  was  the 
first  that  had  been  won  by  an  Athenian  fleet  —  at 
Cnidus  Conon  commanded  a  foreign  navy  —  since  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Chabrias  celebrated 
his  triumph  by  a  crown  dedicated  in  the  temple  of 
the  goddess  ^,  and  by  a  yearly  largess  of  wine  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle.^ 

Early  in  the  following  year  (375)  Sparta  renewed 
her  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Boeotia.  But  be- 
fore they  were  completed,  the  event  of  the  battle  of 
Naxos  suggested  to  the  Thebans  that  Athens  might 
render  them  much  more  eflScacious  service  than  they 
had  received  from  her  troops,  if  she  would  revive  the 
practice  of  former  times,  and  would  send  a  fleet  round 

had  in  his  mind  tbe  general  efTect  of  opening  the  passage,  rather  than  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  vessels  detained  at  Gcncstus. 

*  Demostb.  c.  Tiraocr.  §  205. 

■  Plut  Phoc.  6. 
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CHAP.  Peloponnesus,  which,  threatening  the  enemy  at  home, 

•  would   divert  him    from  the  meditated   expedition. 

Expedition  The  proposal  was  very  readily  adopted ;  and  Timo- 

of  Timo.  theus  was  ordered  to  sail  westward  with  sixty  galleys.^ 


theus 


towirdjthe  Ifc  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  more  specific  in- 
structions, or  that  he  attempted  to  do  any  mischief 
on  the  coasts  of  Laconia.  He  first  bent  his  course  to 
Corcyra,  and  according  to  Xenophon's  language  im- 
mediately made  himself  master  of  the  island,  but  used 
his  success  with  great  moderation,  did  not  treat  it  as 
a  conquered  country,  banished  none  of  the  citizens, 
and  made  no  change  in  the  laws.  All  this  perhaps 
means  nothing  more  than  that  at  his  first  appearance 
the  Corcyraeans  willingly  renewed  their  ancient  con- 
nection with  Athens,  and  that  Timotheus  did  not 
abuse  their  confidence.  He  was  no  less  successful  in 
Cephallenia  and  Acamania,  and  even  drew  Alcetas, 
king  of  the  Molossians,  whose  authority  seems  to 
have  extended  over  a  great  part  of  the  Epirot  tribes, 
into  the  Athenian  alliance.  He  was  not  however  suf- 
fered to  make  this  progress  without  interruption.  A 
fleet  was  sent  out  from  Peloponnesus  to  oppose  him, 
under  the  command  of  the  Lacedeemonian  admiral 
Nicolochus.  He  found  Timotheus  in  the  bay  of 
Alyzia  on  the  Acarnanian  coast,  or,  as  Diodorus  de- 
scribes the  scene  of  the  action,  off  Leucas,^  and,  though 
he  had  no  more  than  fifty-five  galleys,  and  expected 
six  from  Ambracia,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  offer  battle. 
He  was  however  defeated ;  but  it  would  seem  with 
little  loss ;  for  having  soon  after  received  the  rein- 
forcement from  Ambracia,  he  again  sailed  up  to  Aly- 


»  Isocrates  (».  Arr.  §  116.)  states  the  number  to  liave  been  no  more  than 
fifty.  If  this  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  mistake  or  wilful  exaggeration,  it  must  be 
supposed  that  ten  were  obtained  from  some  aliied  cities,  through  the  personal 
influence  of  Timotheus.  Thirteen  talents  seem  an  almost  incredibly  small  sum 
for  sixty  galleys.    See  the  next  note  but  one. 

"  XV.  36.  ircpl  AfVKdku  Strabo  x.  p.  459.,  ivh  AcvmlSof  i^ris  UdXupos  Koi 
*A\v(ia  rijs  'AKOMnp'fw  w6Ktts, 
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zia,  where  Timotheus  was  refitting,  and  his  challenge 
not  being  accepted,  raised  a  trophy  in  his  turn.  But 
he  was  not  able  long  to  present  so  bold  a  front ;  for 
Timotheus,  having  repaired  his  vessels,  and  obtained 
some  addition  to  his  force  from  Corcyra,  put  to  sea 
with  seventy  sail:  an  armament  which  the  enemy 
could  not  repel,  but  which  the  Athenian  general, 
who,  according  to  his  friend  and  eulogist  Isocrates  \ 
had  brought  with  him,  from  home,  only  thirteen 
talents,  —  less  than  a  month's  pay  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  crews  alone^  —  found  it  very  difficult  to 
maintain ;  and  the  intelligence  of  his  successes  was 
accompanied  with  an  application  for  fresh  and  larger 
supplies  from  the  treasury. 

His  expedition  however  had  answered  the  purpose 
for  which  the  Thebans  had  suggested  it.  It  gave  such 
occupation  to  Sparta  as  prevented  her  this  year  from 
renewing  the  invasion  of  Bceotia,  and  thus  enabled 
them  to  direct  their  forces  against  the  Boeotian  towns, 
which,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas 
and  the  patronage  of  Sparta,  had  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence. These  towns  recoiled  more  than  ever 
from  the  dominion  of  Thebes,  because,  while  the 
Theban  government  had  been  assuming  a  more  popu- 
lar character,  their  institutions  had  become  under 
Spartan  influence  more  purely  oligarchical  than  before. 
There  were  three  among  them  which  were  viewed  at 
Thebes  with  peculiar  animosity,  which  they  returned 
wth  a  deadly  hatred,  excited  by  the  contests  and 
mutual  injuries  of  many  generations.  These  were 
PlatsBa,  Thespiae,  and  Orchomenus:  and  they  conti- 
nued to  hold  out^  after  most  of  the  others  had  been 
compelled  to  renew  their  ancient  connection  with 
Thebes.  Orchomenus,  as  the  most  important,  had 
received  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison  of  two  moras.     In 

^  VLB.  *  Demosth.  i.  FhiUpp.  §  32.  Bekk. 
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CHAP,  the  year  375  Pelopidas,  who  was  annually  re-elected 
xxxviiL  ^^  ^j^^  office  of  Boeotarch,  hearing  that  the  garrison 
was  absent  on  an  expedition  into  Locris,  conceived 
hopes  of  surprising  the  city.  Expecting  probably 
that  success  would  depend  more  on  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements  than  on  the  force  employed,  he  took 
with  him,  beside  a  squadron  of  horse,  only  a  band  of 
300  men,  which  had  been  maintained,  it  appears, 
from  time  immemorial,  at  the  public  expense,  as  a 
garrison  of  the  Cadmea,  and  hence  had  previously 
borne  the  name  of  the  City,  or  Citadel  Band.^  i  hey 
were  selected  mth  a  view  not  only  to  their  personal 
qualifications,  but  more  epecially  to  the  mutual  inti- 
macy which  united  each  man,  after  the  model  of  the 
old  heroic  brotherhood,  with  his  companion  in  arms. 
Hitherto  they  had  never  been  brought  into  action  as 
a  separate  body,  but  had  been  distributed  over  the 
foremost  ranks  of  the  Theban  armies.  Pelopidas  on 
his  arrival  found  that  a  sufficient  force  had  been  sent 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  absent  garrison  at  Orcho- 
raenus,  and  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  retreat.  He 
took  the  road  which  skirted  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  Copaic  lake,  and  was  marching  along  the  foot  of 
the  hills  on  the  eastern  side,  about  three  miles  in  a 
direct  line  from  Orchomenus,  near  Tegyra,  when  he 
was  suddenly  encountered  by  the  two  moras,  com- 
manded by  the  polemarchs  Gorffoleon  and  Theopom- 
pus,  which  were  returning  from  Locris.  The  numbers 

»  Plut  Pel.  18.  &  ^K  'w6\9vt  x6xos.  Tks  y^  hxpowikui  ixifucws  oi  r6rt  ir6\ns 
&if6fia(op,  I  cannot  but  adopt  the  view  taken  of  this  sul^'ect  by  Mr.  Grote,  who 
has  pointed  out  {History  of  Greece^  vi.  p.  627.)  the  decisive  testimony  of  Dlodo- 
rus,  which  had,  I  believe,  been  overlooked  by  all  preceding  writers,  to  the  presence 
of  this  band  at  the  battle  of  Dellum  (zix.  70.  xpotfijdxorro  trdm^p  ol  irap*  iictiyois 
*Hy(oxo<  «tal  UofMSdrai  KoXovfitPoi  &v8pcr  ixlKtieroi  Tpicuc<(aioi),  though  it  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable  that  the  ancient  appellations  of  the  Pairs  should  have  been  ap* 
parently  unknown  to  Plutarch,  and  that  the  institution  of  tiie  band  should  have 
been  ascribed  by  him  to  Gorgldas  (Pel.  18,  19.  and  Polyacn.  ii.  5.  1. )  and  by  others 
(Athen.  xiii.  78.)  to  Epaminondas.  Slevers  (p.  197.)  coi^jectured  that  it  grew 
out  of  the  body  of  youths  (and  elder  men)  which  was  assembled  by  Epamlnondas 
and  Gorgldas  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  (Plut.  Pel.  12.  a'vyftXj>x6rfs  ovk 
hKiyovs  T&y  viw¥  iral  rStv  icptaivripotv  rohs  fifXrlarous),  But  I  think  there  will 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Grote*s  opinion. 
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of  the  enemy,  according  to  the  ordinary  composition  chap. 
of  the  mora,  must  have  been  three  or  four  times  larger  • 
than  his  own  ;  and  the  first  impression  produced  on 
his  followers  was  dismay.  He  himself  did  not  despair ; 
and  when  one  came  running  up  to  him  with  the  ex- 
clamation :  We  have  fallen  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy ^ 
coolly  answered :  Why  not  they  into  the  midst  ofua? 
He  seems  to  have  relied  on  the  effect  of  one  desperate 
effort  to  break  through  the  enemy's  line ;  and  having 
first  sent  his  cavalry  forward  to  the  charge,  brought 
up  his  little  band,  formed  according  to  the  old  Theban 
practice  in  a  great  depth.  It  is  doubtful  what  b.  c.  375. 
the  issue  would  have  been,  if  the  two  Spartan  ge-  ^^^  ®' 
nerals  had  not  fallen  in  the  first  onset.  This  event  Thebans 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Their  troops  in-  Tcgyra. 
deed  at  first  preserved  sufficient  presence  of  mind 
to  open  their  ranks,  so  as  to  afford  a  passage  for 
the  Thebans,  who,  they  supposed,  could  not  aim 
at  anything  more  than  making  their  way  through. 
But  Pelopidas,  instead  of  using  the  opportunity  of 
escape,  successively  attacked  each  division  of  the 
enemy,  until  he  had  completely  routed  their  whole 
army.  He  did  not  however  think  it  prudent  to  fol- 
low up  his  success,  fearing  that  he  might  be  over- 
taken by  fresh  troops  from  Orchomenus.  Hencefor- 
ward the  Three  Hundred  were  never  again  mixed 
with  other  troops,  and  were  now  designated  as  the 
Sacred  Band.  In  the  renown  which  it  gained  under 
this  appellation,  its  previous  existence  came  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  its  institution  was  ascribed  to  Gor- 
gidas  or  Epaminondas,  though  its  later  organisation 
seems  to  have  been  exclusively  due  to  the  genius  of 
Pelopidas. 

The  importance  of  this  victory  is  not  to  be  mea- 
sured by  the  numbers  engaged.  Xenophon  indeed 
passes  over  it  in  total  silence ;  but  this  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  tacit  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Pelopi^. 
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CHAP.     The  battle  of  Tegyra  contributed  more  than  any  pre- 

XXXVIIL        •  •  •  •  . 

■  vious  event  to  raise  the  Thebans  in  their  own  estima- 

tion, and  to  abate  their  fear  of  Spartan  valour  and 
discipline.  It  encouraged  them  to  bolder  enterprises, 
and  made  them  more  careless  of  the  support  and 
goodwill  of  their  neighbours,  and  less  attentive  to 
the  appearance  of  mildness  and  moderation  in  their 
treatment  of  their  enemies.  In  the  spring  of  374 
they  undertook  an  expedition  against  Phocis;  from 
what  motive  —  whether  merely  to  hurt  an  ally  of 
Sparta,  or  to  revenge  themselves  for  assistance  which 
the  Phocians  had  given  to  the  Boeotian  towns  —  we 
B.  c.  874.  are  not  informed.  The  Phocians  applied  for  succour 
br^sent  ^  Sparta,  and  Cleombrotus  was  sent  with  an  army 
toPhocis.  'vvhich  he  transported  into  their  country  across  the 
Corinthian  gulf.  Upon  this  the  Thebans  retreated, 
and  remained  upon  the  defensive  within  their  own 
frontier.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  warning  voice 
reached  Sparta,  revealing  a  danger  which  threatened 
her  and  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  which,  it  seems,  nei- 
ther she  nor  any  other  state  had  hitherto  descried. 

The  glimpses  which  we  have  caught  from  time  to 
time  in  the  course  of  this  history  of  the  internal  state 
of  Thessaly,  have  shown  us  that  country,  though 
acknowledging  a  kind  of  political  unity,  as  seldom, 
if  ever,  and  at  the  most  very  imperfectly  united  under 
one  government.  A  few  great  families,  whose  pos- 
sessions lay  chiefly  about  the  cities  of  Larissa,  Cran- 
non,  and  Pharsalus,  were  sometimes  able  to  extend 
their  influence  over  several  other  towns.  Now  and 
then  one  of  their  chiefs  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
tagus:  at  other  times  their  authority,  even  in  the 
cities  where  they  resided,  was  shaken  by  civil  feuds* 
At  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached  the  prin- 
cipal seats  of  power  were  no  longer  the  same :  most 
of  the  Thessalian  towns  acknowledged  the  ascendancy 
of  Pharsalus  or  of  Phenc.    At  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
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ponnesian  war,  Pherae  was  under  the  dominion  of  chap. 
Lycophron.  His  elevation  was  perhaps  connected  .^"^^^"^ 
with  those  struggles  against  the  old  aristocracy  in 
which,  not  many  years  before,  Critias  had  taken  a 
part.  He  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  aim  at  ex- 
tending his  power  over  the  whole  of  Thessaly ;  and 
among  the  events  of  the  year  in  which  Athens  sur- 
rendered, Xenophon  records  a  victory  which  he  gained 
over  the  Thessalians  who  opposed  him,  among  whom 
those  of  Larissa  were  foremost,  but  does  not  mention 
any  results  that  ensued  from  it.  Some  ten  years 
later,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Corinthian  War,  we 
find  him  still  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Larissa, 
which  was  then  subject  to  Medius,  probably  the  head 
of  the  Aleuads.  Lycophron  was  supported  by  Sparta; 
and  Medius  applied  for  succours  to  the  confederacy 
which  had  just  been  formed  against  her.  The  Theban 
Ismenias  was  sent  to  his  aid  with  a  body  of  2000 
men,  Bceotians  and  Argives,  and  enabled  him  to  make 
himself  master  of  Pharsalus,  which  was  occupied  by 
a  Lacedaemonian  garrison.  Medius  is  said  to  have 
sold  all  the  inhabitants  as  slaves.  It  seems  as  if  the 
success  of  Agesilaus,  after  his  return  from  Asia,  gave 
a  different  turn  to  the  affairs  of  Thessaly.  Pharsalus, 
having  apparently  recovered  the  greater  part  of  her 
population,  not  only  regained  her  independence,  but 
rose  to  a  new  eminence,  and  became  a  rival  to  Pherae. 

The  city  however  was  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  sute  of 
the  Scopadae ;  it  was  divided  between  contending  fac-  ^""••^J^- 
tions,  which  for  the  sake  of  quiet  and  security  had 
resorted  to  an  expedient  less  common  in  the  history 
of  the  later  Greek  republics  than  it  had  been  in  earlier 
times.  They  placed  themselves  in  the  power  of  an 
individual  on  whom  all  could  rely.  It  was  one  of 
their  fellow-citizens  named  Polydamas,  whose  reputa- 
tion and  virtues  attracted  and  earned  this  honourable 
confidence.     He  was  intrusted  with  the  citadel,  and 
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with  the  whole  administration  of  the  public  revenue. 
He  discharged  his  trust  with  the  strictest  integrity 
and  disinterestedness,  rendering  an  account  every 
year,  and  sometimes  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  the 
revenue  by  advances  from  his  private  fortune. 

At  Phenc  the  supreme  power  had  now  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Jason,  probably  Lycophron's  son,  as  he 
is  sttid  to  have  inherited  his  father's  hospitable  re- 
lation to  Sparta,  which  continued  after  his  own  political 
connection  with  her  had  ceased.  He  likewise  succeeded 
to  Lycophron's  ambitious  views,  but  enlarged  them 
into  bolder  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  and  with 
superior  genius  and  energy,  possessed  far  ampler 
means  of  fulfilling  them.  His  family  appears  to  have 
been  very  wealthy,  and  he  is  charged  with  having 
availed  himself  of  the  resources  of  his  relatives  on 
extraordinary  occasions  in  a  very  unscrupulous  and 
dishonourable  manner.^ 

He  kept  a  standing  army  of  6000  mercenaries  in 
his  pay,  all  picked  men,  trained  under  his  own  eye 
with  unremitting  care,  and  attached  to  his  service 
both  by  a  judicious  liberality,  and  by  the  respect  and 
confidence  which  his  character  inspired.  He  had 
compelled  most  of  the  Thessalian  cities  of  the  first 
rank  to  enter  into  alliance  with  him,  or  in  other  words 
to  become  his  subjects,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  Pharsalus;  and  his  sway  was  acknowledged  by 
several  of  the  neighbouring  tribes.  Even  Alcetas  the 
king  of  Epirus  was  leagued  with  him  on  the  footing 
rather  of  a  vassal  than  an  equal.  This  success  en- 
couraged him  to  carry  his  views  much  further ;  and 
to  whatever  quarter  he  looked,  he  saw  no  barrier  to 
his  ambition,  which  he  did  not  feel  himself  able  to 
surmount.     The  first  step  which  he  had  to  take  was 


>  Polysniu,  ▼!.  1.,  relate!  a  string  of  anecdotei,  In  which  Jason  Is  represented 
M  descending  to  the  meanest  artifices,  to  cheat  his  mother  and  two  of  his  brothers, 
Merlones  and  Polydorus,  out  of  their  monej. 
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to  acquire  the  title  of  Tagus,  and  to  unite  all  Thessaly  chap. 
under  his  legitimate  authority.  The  force  which  .^"^^^ 
Thessaly  alone  was  at  this  time  able  to  furnish,  was 
estimated  at  10,000  heavy  infantry,  and  6000  cavalry. 
He  might  then  calculate  on  the  submission  of  all  the 
bordering  tribes,  which  would  yield  both  an  abundant 
supply  of  light  troops,  and  regular  tribute.  The  state 
of  Macedonia  was  such  as  seemed  to  give  him  a 
warrant  for  looking  upon  its  resources  as  his  own. 
In  those,  together  with  the  Penest  population  of  Thes- 
saly, he  perceived  the  elements  of  a  naval  power, 
which  would  make  him  master  of  the  Grecian  seas. 
He  would  then  perhaps  be  strong  enough  to  cope 
with  the  united  power  of  Greece,  and  the  dissensions 
of  the  Greek  states  would  render  his  triumph  certain. 
He  had  already  formed  an  alliance  with  Thebes,  chiefly 
perhaps  because  Pharsalus  was  already  connected  with 
Sparta,  through  Polydamas,  whose  family  had  long 
been  attached  to  the  Spartan  interest  by  the  bonds  of 
public  hospitality.  But  policy  would  probably  have 
inclined  him  to  prefer  the  weaker  side,  as  that  which 
was  likely  to  prove  most  subservient  to  his  projects. 
On  a  like  principle  he  declined  the  alliance  to  which 
Athens  would  gladly  have  admitted  him  ;  for  he  con- 
sidered her  as  a  rival,  whose  friendship  would  only 
obstruct  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs  for  the 
foundation  of  a  maritime  empire.  As  soon  as  the  afluirs 
of  Greece  should  be  settled  to  his  wish,  a  boundless 
prospect  of  greatness  lay  open  before  him.  The  retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  the  Asiatic  campaigns  of 
Agesilaus,  had  taught  him  how  easily  he  might  effect 
the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  make 
himself  master  of  the  East.  In  himself  he  seems  to 
have  combined  most  of  the  qualities  and  habits 
requisite  for  such  undertakings  as  those  which  were 
continually  present  to  his  thoughts :  a  frame  capable 
of  enduring  eyery  hardship;  indefatigable  activityi 
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CHAP,  and  constant  presence  of  mind ;  a  thorough  knowledge 
zxxvni.  ^£  human  nature,  and  perfect  self-control. 
His  plana.  Ouc  part  of  his  vast  plans  now  seemed  ripe  for 
execution.  Pharsalus  and  the  towns  which  were  still 
dependent  on  it,  were  the  only  obstacle  to  the  union 
of  Thessaly  under  his  rule.  He  was  strong  enough 
to  have  overcome  their  resistance  by  force ;  but  know- 
ing the  character  of  Polydamas,  he  believed  that  his 
object  might  be  attained  by  milder  methods,  which 
his  own  character,  no.  less  than  policy,  led  him  to 
Treaty  with  prefer.  He  therefore  concluded  a  truce  for  the  pur- 
^  ^  "°*^  pose  of  a  personal  conference  with  Polydamas,  and 
when  they  met  frankly  unfolded  his  schemes,  pointed 
out  the  means  which  he  possessed  of  canying  them  into 
effect,  and  on  the  ground  of  an  irresistible  necessity 
urged  Polydamas  to  use  his  influence  at  Pharsalus  to 
put  an  end  to  an  unavailing  opposition,  and  as  the 
reward  of  his  co-operation  promised  him  a  place  only 
second  to  his  own  in  the  new  order  of  things.  Poly- 
damas met  this  proposal  with  equal  openness,  and 
informed  Jason  that  the  main  difficulty  which  pre- 
vented him  from  immediately  acceding  to  it,  was  his 
reluctance  to  abandon  his  old  allies  the  Spartans, 
against  whom  he  had  no  ground  of  complaint.  Jason 
applauded  his  loyalty,  and  gave  him  leave  to  go  to 
Sparta,  and  lay  the  whole  state  of  the  case  before 
the  government  there,  and  then  ask  if  they  were  pre- 
pared to  protect  Pharsalus  from  Jason's  attacks.  Poly- 
damas accordingly  proceeded  to  Sparta,  where  the 
subject  was  discussed  in  a  style  equally  foreign  to 
that  of  modem  diplomacy.  He  disclosed  the  danger 
which  threatened  not  only  Pharsalus,  but  the  liberties 
of  Greece ;  described  Jason's  character,  plans,  and  re- 
sources; and  informed  his  allies,  that  unless  they 
could  send  a  force  sufficient  to  encourage  the  Thes- 
salians  to  assert  their  independence,  it  would  be  more 
advisable  that  they  should  remain  quiet.     Nothing 
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less,  he  intimated,  than  a  Spartan  army,  with  a  king  chap. 
at  its  head,  would  answer  the  purpose.  The  govern-  .^"^^^^ 
ment  took  three  days  to  deliberate ;  and  having  con- 
sidered  the  number  of  their  troops  already  engaged 
in  foreign  service,  and  those  which  were  required  for 
the  defence  of  Laconia,  now  that  the  Athenians  had 
begun  to  threaten  their  coasts,  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  afford 
protection  to  their  Thessalian  allies,  and  therefore  ad- 
vised Polydamas  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could  for 
himself  and  for  Pharsalus.  He  thanked  them  for  their 
candour,  and  took  their  advice.  On  his  return  to 
Thessaly,  he  begged  Jason  to  permit  him  to  keep  the 
citadel  of  Pharsalus  for  those  who  had  committed  it 
to  his  custody ;  but  promised  that  he  would  exert 
his  influence  with  his  fellow-citizens  to  induce  them 
to  enter  into  alliance  'with  him,  and  that  he  would 
assist  him  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  Tagus.  Jason  was 
generous  enough  to  appreciate  this  noble  uprightness, 
and  the  compact  was  soon  concluded  between  them. 
The  result  appeared  in  a  general  pacification,  which 
immediately  followed ;  and  not  long  after  Jason  was 
elected  Tagus,  or  assumed  the  title  with  universal 
consent.  His  first  care  was  *  to  regulate  the  military 
force  of  the  country.  He  determined  the  contingents 
of  infantry  and  cavalry  to  be  furnished  by  each  of  the 
Thessalian  towns,  and  by  his  foreign  allies ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  raised  them  to  an  amount  never  before 
equalled.  For  the  army  which  he  was  now  able  to 
bring  into  the  field  consisted  of  not  less  than  28,000 
heavy-armed,  and  more  than  8000  cavalry.  As  to 
light  troops,  Xenophon  observes  that  there  were 
enough  to  be  a  match  for  the  whole  world,  as  there 
was  no  reckoning  the  towns  which  supplied  them. 
For  the  maintenance  of  this  great  establishment  he 
revived  the  tribute  which  had  been  imposed  on  the 
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CHAP,  subject  tribes  of  Thessalians  by  Scopas,  one  of  his 

"^^^  ancient  predecessors. 

PwM»  While  this  formidable  power  was  taking  its  stand 

^*^r*"  ^  at  so  short  a  distance  from  the  theatre  of  war,  where 

Atoens  ana  ,  -,     , 

spwrta.  the  states  of  southern  Greece  were  wastmg  their 
strength  in  a  fruitless  contest,  one  of  the  belligerents 
began  to  be  desirous  of  peace,  not  from  any  sense  of 
the  common  danger,  but  from  weariness,  disappoint- 
ment, and  jealousy.  Athens  found  that  the  cost  of 
the  struggle  in  which  she  had  engaged  in  behalf  of 
Thebes,  fell  chiefly  upon  herself:  her  coasts  and  ship- 
ping were  infested  by  privateers  from  ^Egina;  her 
citizens  harassed  by  repeated  calls  for  military  service, 
and  the  wealthier  burdened  by  the  war-taxes ;  while 
the  Thebans  refused  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  navy  by  which  their  territory  had  been  saved 
from  invasion.  It  does  not  appear  whether  she  re- 
monstrated with  her  allies,  but  she  sent  envoys  to 
3parta,  and  concluded  a  peace.  * 

Of  the  fact,  though  thus  nakedly  stated  by  Xeno- 
phon,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  especially  as  his 
direct  assertion  is  confirmed  by  allusions  of  Isocrates, 
which,  if  we  reject  it,  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
explain.  A  much  more  difficult  question  is  whether 
Thebes  was  a  party  to  the  treaty.  Xenophon's  nar- 
rative is  not  absolutely  inconsistent  with  that  suppo- 
sition, though  as  far  as  possible  from  suggesting  it  to 
the  mind  of  his  readers.  But  Isocrates,  in  a  speech 
>vritten,  if  not  delivered,  while  the  peace  was  still 
subsisting,  speaks  of  it  in  terms  which  imply  that  the 
Thebans  were  bound  by  the  treaty  to  respect  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Boeotian  towns ;  and  it  is  certain 
that,  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  changes 
took  place  in  Boeotia,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  as  an  execution  of  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  Sparta, 

»  Xen.  H.  VI.  2.  1. 
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but  which  could  never  have  been  required  or  obtained     chap. 
from   her,  unless  the  treaty  had  been  ratified  by  . 

Thebes.  The  Lacedaemonian  harmost  and  garrison 
were  withdrawn  from  ThespisB  * ;  and  if  Platsea  and 
Tanagra  had  been  similarly  occupied,  they  too  were 
evacuated.  It  can  therefore  hardly  be  doubted  that 
Thebes  had  accepted  the  peace  on  terms  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas ;  and  the 
sequel  seems  to  show  that  she  did  so  meditating  to 
take  advantage  of  it  by  a  signal  breach  of  faith,  to 
complete  the  subjugation  of  Boeotia.  She  called  upon 
Thespiae,  Tanagra,  and  Platsea  to  join  her  confederacy* 
ThespiflB  and  Tanagra  submitted.^  The  Plataeans 
refused,  and  made  proposals  at  Athens  to  renew  the 
old  alliance,  and  receive  an  Athenian  garrison.^  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  the  movements  of  the  Thebans 
were  quickened  by  the  fear  of  seeing  their  prey  res- 
cued from  their  grasp.  ^  The  Plataeans  suspected 
their  intentions,  kept  strict  watch  and  ward,  and  did 
not  venture  to  stir  far  beyond  the  gates  for  the  culti- 
vation of  their  land,  except  on  the  days  when  the 
assembly  was  held  at  Thebes.^  On  one  of  these  days 
the  Boeotarch  Neocles,  having  ordered  the  citizens  to 
meet  in  arms,  led  his  forces  by  a  circuitous  route 
along  the  Attic  border,  and  appeared  so  suddenly  be- 
fore Plataea,  as  to  surprise  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation outside  the  walls,  and  take  many  prisoners. 
The  Plataeans  within,  seeing  resistance  hopeless,  were 
fain  to  capitulate  on  condition  that  they  should  quit 
their  homes  before  sunset — the  women  alone  being 
allowed  to  take  with  them  a  change  of  raiment  —  and 
should  never  enter  Boeotia  again.  The  city,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sacred  monuments,  was  rased  to  the 

>  laocr.  Plat  §  14.  '  Ibid.  §  10. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  46. 

*  Ibid,  (nrc^rrcf  ^ddffoi  r^iv  itapii  r&v  'A^voW  avfifMxia»' 

*  Paus.  iz.  1. 
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CHAP,  ground.  The  expelled  Plateans  took  refuge  at  Athena, 
zxxvm.  ^^^  -^ere  admitted  to  the  same  franchise  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  their  ancestors  after  the  like  cala- 
mity.' But  they  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme 
destitution,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  effort 
was  made,  either  publicly  or  privately,  to  relieve  their 
distress.  Many,  it  is  said,  were  forced  to  make  over 
their  children  in  bondage  to  their  creditors ;  others 
to  earn  a  scanty  livelihood  by  servile  drudgery.* 

Isocrates  pleaded  their  cause  in  an  oration,  which, 
whether  it  was  delivered  or  not  by  a  Platsean  in  the 
assembly,  was  meant  to  urge  the  Athenians  to  inter- 
pose in  their  behalf,  or  at  least  to  break  off  the  alliance 
with  Thebes ;  and  it  is  to  this  speech  we  owe  the  best 
means  we  possess  of  fixing  the  date  of  the  events 
which  have  been  just  related.  Before  this  clear  and 
positive  contemporary  evidence  all  doubts  arising 
from  the  obscurity  in  which^  some  points  of  these 
transactions  are  involved  must  give  way.  One  of  the 
most  perplexing  circumstances  connected  with  them 
is  that  Xenophon,  notwithstanding  his  strong  preju- 
dices against  Thebes,  should  not  only  take  no  notice 
of  the  duplicity  and  breach  of  faith  with  which  she 
appears  to  be  chargeable  in  this  affair,  but  should  have 
given  such  a  form  to  his  narrative,  as  completely  to 
keep  them  out  of  sight.  Another  difficulty  arises  out 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  themselves.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  is  sufficiently  intimated  by 
Xenophon^,  that  their  indignation  was  vehemently 
roused  by  the  destruction  of  Plataea,  which  revived 
their  recollection  of  the  most  odious  passages  of  The- 
ban  history.  Isocrates  reminds  them,  that  the  Plata^an 
outcasts  were  the  offspring  of  legal  intermarriage  with 
Athenian  citizens.*     All  his  arguments  express  views 

'  Diodor.  u.  8.  rrjs  UrowoKirtlas  hvxov. 

*  Isocr.  u.  8.  $  51.  woXKohs  ijAw  fAUcp&¥  ?y«ica  wiiMoXalttw  SouAc^oi^flir,  lUAovf  8* 
^1  dirrclav  Urras,  k,  r.  A. 

•  H.  ▼!.  3.  1.  ^  *  u.  8.  §  54. 
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and  feelings  which  must  have  been  shared  by  the  chap. 
great  body  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Yet  they  did  not  ^^^^"^ 
dissolve  their  connexion  with  Thebes.  The  only 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  passive- 
ness  seems  to  be  supplied  by  the  early  renewal  of 
hostilities  with  Sparta.  The  difference  about  Zacyn- 
thus  shortly  to  be  related  had  imdoubtedly  taken 
place  before  the  attack  upon  Plataea,  and  probably 
encouraged  the  Thebans  to  venture  upon  that  enter- 
prise ;  and  the  war  which  speedily  followed,  in  which 
Sparta  made  the  first  hostile  demonstration,  compelled 
the  Athenians  to  stifle  their  resentment,  which,  if  pre- 
maturely displayed,  miffht  have  united  Thebes  and 
Sp.r.«  ig.  Jt  Lm.. 

*  A  great  many  learned  men — as  Manso  (Sparta  m.  p.  139. )t  ^>S8  (iii.  ii. 
626.),  Bauch  (p.  24.),  and  (cited  by  Behdantz)  Yoemel  (Philippic.  toI.  hi.  p.  139.) 
suppose  the  peace  of  374  never  to  have  been  concluded.  Slevers  (p.  229.)  states 
it  to  have  been  concluded,  but  never  carried  into  execution.  Thb  opinion  is  justly 
combated  by  Behdanta  (p.  71.  fol.),  though  with  argmments  to  which,  so  far  as 
they  rest  on  the  supposition  that  the  yearly  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  Peace  was 
instituted  in  commemoration  of  this  treaty,  I  cannot  assent ;  for  reasons  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  state  hereafter.  In  an  epinutrum  to  his  third  chapter,  he 
confutes  a  supposed  error  of  Mr.  Clinton*8,  and  his  translator  Krueger,  on  this 
head.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  he  has  correctly  represented  Mr.  Clinton*s  meaning. 
The  passage  in  question  is  in  the  Tables  under  the  year  374  a.  c.  Mr.  Clinton 
first  quotes  Xenophon*s  short  notice  of  the  peace,  and  then,  after  having  mentioned 
the  return  of  Timotheus  and  the  occasion  which  it  gave  to  a  renewal  of  the  war, 
proceeds  to  tuy  :  **  Platsa  had  been  already  destroyed.  Xen.  Hel.  vi.  3.  1.  ^inrcw- 
TtMtSras  6pihfT9S  ix  liis  Bouerlcu  XlXarcuias  Kcd  Korcart^vySrat  irphs  tttrrovs  (roirf 
*A9^yalovf  ).**  Certainly  Bir.  Clinton  appears  to  have  committed  an  oversight  in 
this  quotation,  which  can  prove  nothing  as  to  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Platoa, 
except  that  the  Platsans  were  expelled  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  But  it  is  not 
clear  that  he  meant  to  say  that  Platsa  was  destroyed  before  the  peace  of  374. 
Nor  do  I  find  that  he  has  misinterpreted  Xenophon*s  expression,  Hel.  i.  1.  I,  ol 
Briituoi,  iw§\  Kortarpdrptarro  riu  iv  rp  Bouffrltf.  ir6\fis,  as  if  It  signified  the  deMtruc 
tiam  of  those  towns  ;  though  it  does  appear  as  if  Krueger  had  made  this  mistake, 
from  a  note  to  his  translation,  quoted  by  Rehdantz,  where  he  says  with  regard  to 
Platsea :  E  Xenoph,  v.  4.  64.  colL  vi.  1.  1.  jam  tuiate  374  captwrn  eue  coUegerit,** 
But  Behdantx  himself,  while  he  shows  very  clearly  from  the  Plataicus  of  Isocrates 
that  the  expulsion  of  the  PUtaeans  took  place  after  the  omclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
374,  has  not  sufficiently  attended  to  the  language  of  Isocrates,  which  he  thinks 
consistent  with  the  supposition  that  Plataea  was  not  destroyed  before  the  renewal 
of  the  war.  But  Weissenbom  (in  Zimmermann's  Zeitschri/i,  1847,  p.  922.)  has 
pointed  out  that  the  PUtaicus  must  have  been  written  while  the  peace  was  still 
subsisting,  though  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  tmh  war.  This  is 
placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  words,  ^v  irdAty  ydrifreu  ir6\*tAos,  §  46.,  and  by  the 
whole  of  the  next  section.  Hence  Weissenbom  infers  that  Platsa  was  taken  in 
the  first  half  of  373,  which,  he  thinks,  is  confirmed  by  the  account  of  Diodorus 
that  the  people  were  engaged  at  the  time  in  rural  labours,  and  not  inconsistent 
with  the  date  of  Paosanias,  if  explained  according  to  a  common  usage  of  historians 
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CHAP.  Two  of  the  envoys  sent  to  conclude  the  peace 
if!^  at  Sparta,  according  to  instructions  which  they  had 
brought  with  them,  sailed  from  Laconia  as  soon 
as  the  treaty  was  signed,  to  carry  the  intelligence 
to  Timotheus,  with  orders  to  return  home.  On 
his  passage  along  the  coast  of  Zacjmthus,  he  stopt 
to  land  a  party  of  exiles,  who,  having  been  expelled 
by  their  adversaries  from  the  island,  had  sought 
his  protection.  They  probably  belonged  to  the 
democratical  side,  though  Diodorus,  with  more  than 
ordinary  self-contradiction,  states  the  reverse.'    Timo- 

and  orators,  by  which  events,  which  belong  to  the  spring,  are  often  assigned  to  the 
following  archon.  He  also  Justly  contends  against  Rehdants  (who  observes,  p.  129. 
that  the  peace  of  374  was  a  separate  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  turn  inter 
Athenienses  dumtaxat  et  LaeecUenumioa  actum  e$se  de  pace),  that  the  Thebans  were 
parties  to  the  treaty  ;  since  otherwise  they  could  not  have  been  charged  by  Iso- 
crates  with  the  violation  of  oaths  and  treaties  (§47.  c2  &i^cdous  fiii  SiairMAuverc 
irapa€cd¥oyras  robs  Spxous  icctl  riis  avy^Kcu),  Compare  §  5.  c^n^y  o(hnis  ircU 
cvv9iikS»¥  yrftyruU^w.  §  25.  hrfiSiiy  *l(Hiin^  ydmrru  /ii}84r  ircpl  irXtlopos  woit2r$tu 
rmw  tpicotv  kcDl  tuv  (TwBriK&¥,  §  46.  ^ip  tAv  avy9riKtiif  iroAc/iciy.  None  of  these 
passages  can  apply  to  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  though  there  is  an  allusion  to 
that  in  another  passage.  §  18.,  and,  as  Rehdanti  and  Weissenbom  observe,  that 
peace  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  subsequent  treaties. 

Mr.  Clinton  conjectures  that  Plataea  may  not  have  been  destroyed  until  a  year 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  inhabitants.  But  it  had  been  destroyed  when  Isocrates 
wrote.    §  7.  rls  yhp  obK  oTZw  8ri  kcDl  r^r  X'^f*"^  fifuiy  Kmuytwiiairrai  kcUl  rV  w<iXiy 

'  XV.  45.  But  in  such  a  writer  as  Diodorus  this  affords  no  ground  for  sus- 
pecting any  corruption  in  the  text  [In  the  first  edition  I  r^ected  the  statement  of 
Diodorus  more  decidedly.  And  I  have  since  found  my  opinion  confirmed  by  Reh- 
dants (  Ftte,  &C.  p.  84.)  who  likewise  believes  the  text  of  Diodorus  to  be  correct, 
but  considers  his  narrative  as  an  instance  of  his  haUueinatum»,  It  has,  however, 
been  defended  by  another  learned  writer  (Weissenbom,  in  Zimmermann's  Zeit' 
aehrifl  /.  d.  A,  1847,  p.  919,  920.),  though  by  arguments  which  appear  to  me 
to  have  very  little  weight  He  draws  a  distinction,  which  seems  quite  irrelevant, 
between  aristocracy  and  oligarchy,  which  he  illustrates  by  the  equally  irrelevant 
example  of  the  Samian  revolution  in  412,  in  which — as  we  have  seen,  voL  iv. 
p.  30.  — an  oligarchical  fiurtion  was  formed  in  the  bosom  of  the  commonalty  itself. 
He  also  alleges  the  forbearance  exercised  by  Epaminondas,  as  will  be  hereafter 
related,  toward  the  oligarchical  governments  of  Achaia,  and  the  application  for  help 
made  by  the  oligarchs  of  Heraclea  first  to  Timotheus,  and  then  to  Epaminondas, 
wKidi  woi  rejected  6y  each.  (Justin  xvi.  4. )  Then,  coming  nearer  to  the  point  ^c 
obeerves,  that  the  Zacynthlan  oligarchs  could  not  have  hoped  to  obtain  effectual 
aid  ftom  Sparta,  which  had  but  a  short  time  before  sufibred  a  defeat  at  Leucas,  and 
that  Timotheus  himself  was  probably  well  inclined  to  their  cause,  and  hoped 
through  them  to  gain  Zacynthus  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  while,  by  espousing  their 
interest  he  would  naturally  force  their  adversaries  to  throw  themselves  on  the 
protection  of  Sparta,  and  would  induce  Sparta  to  befriend  them  for  the  sake  of 
counteracting  the  Athenian  influence.  Such  are  Weissenbom*s  arguments.  But 
he  does  not  notice  that  Diodorus  introduces  his  singular  narrative  with  the  general 
remark,  that  the  Ijacediemonians  were  usfd  to  side  with  the  partisans  of  oligarchy, 
the  Athenians  with  those  of  democracy ;  that  to  dblodge  the  political  friends  of 
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theus  enabled  them  to  occupy  a  stronghold  near  the     chap. 
city,  and   furnished  them  with  means  of  annoying  . 

their  adversaries.  The  opposite  party  made  com- 
plaints at  Sparta,  and  Spartan  envoys  were  sent  to 
Athens,  to  remonstrate  against  the  proceedings  of 
Timotheus.  But  they  obtained  no  satisfaction  there :  Hostiuties 
the  sacrifice  of  the  exiles  was  thought  too  dear  a  price  '*°^^*^ 
for  peace ;  and  at  Sparta  the  refusal  was  held  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  renewing  the  war,  and  a  decree  was 
made  for  raising  a  fleet  of  sixty  galleys  from  the  prin- 
cipal maritime  states  of  the  confederacy.  A  squadron 
of  twenty-five  was  sent,  it  appears,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  (374),  under  the  command  of  Aristo- 
crates,  to  the  relief  of  Zacynthus.  But  early  in  the 
next  spring  the  remainder,  or  according  to  Diodorus 
an  additional  armament  of  sixty-five  galleys,  with 
1500  mercenaries,  sailed  under  Mnasippus  to  the  same 
quarter,  but  with  a  different  destination.  ^The  main 
object  of  this  expedition  was  to  recover  Corcyra,  in 
compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  a  body  of  refugees, 
who  had  been  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  Spartan 
protection  to  rise  against  the  popular  government. 
If  we  may  believe  Diodorus,  this  armament  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  squadron  of  twenty-two  gaUeys  under  the 
command  of  Alcidas,  which  was  avowedly  bound  for 

Athens  was  a  strange  way  of  promoting  the  Athenian  interest  in  the  island ;  and 
that  the  personal  inclinations  of  Timotheus,  however  they  might  have  swayed  hit 
conduct,  would  not  account  for  the  Athenians  adopting  the  cause  of  the  oligarchs. 
Weissenhom  himself  adds  a  conjecture  which  seems  to  destroy  the  force  of  all  his 
reasoning :  that  perhaps  it  w*is  one  article  in  the  charge  afterwards  brought 
against  THmotheus,  that  he  had  supported  an  aristoeratiaU  party^  and  thereby 
rekindled  the  war.  Indeed,  the  only  specious  argument  that  Timotheus  could 
have  urged  in  his  own  defence,  would  have  been,  that  by  restoring  the  stattis  quo^ 
which  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  most  agreeable  to  Sparta,  he  was  doing  what 
seemed  most  likely  to  preserve  peace.  I  am  rather  surprised  that  Weissenhom  did 
not  refer  to  the  conduct  of  Chares  at  Corcyra  in  361.  But  I  believe  the  reader 
will  see  that  it  affords  no  fUr  parallel  to  that  which  he  attributes  to  Timotheus. 
Weissenhom  seems  to  stand  alone  among  the  later  critics  in  his  opinion.  Sievers 
(p.  229.  n.  77.)  plainly  intimates  a  strong  doubt  about  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment of  Diodorus.  Lachmann  (i.  p.  291.  n.  ].)  treats  it  as  evident  that  he  has 
ctmfounded  the  Zacynthian  parties  with  one  another ;  and  Bauch  ( Epam.  p.  24. ) 
takes  it  for  granted  that  such  is  the  case,  without  a  remark.  Wei8senbom*8  argu- 
ments, if  they  are  the  strongest  that  can  be  produced  on  the  opposite  side,  can  only 
tmre  to  oorrobomte  the  position  he  asiails.] 
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CHAP.  Sicily,  but  was  directed  to  surprise  the  city  of  Corcyra. 
•  ^  \  Xenophon  only  says,  that  before  the  sailing  of  Mna- 
sippus  envoys  were  sent  from  Sparta  to  Syracuse,  to 
obtain  aid  from  Dionysius  for  the  recovery  of  Corcyra, 
as  an  object  not  less  interesting  to  him  than  to  Sparta. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  expedition  of 
Alcidas* ;  and  it  seems  that  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
between  374  and  373  an  embassy  arrived  at  Athens 
from  the  CorcyrsBans  of  the  city,  to  represent  the 
danger  which  threatened  them  and  to  implore  succour.* 
The  Athenians,  notwithstanding  the  low  state  of  their 
finances,  prepared  vigorously  to  contest  the  posses- 
sion of  this  important  island.  A  fleet  of  sixty  sail 
was  decreed,  and  Timotheus  was  appointed  to  the 
command.  But  as  this  fleet  could  not  be  immedi- 
ately equipt,  Stesicles  was  sent  before  with  about  600 
targeteers  to  Epirus,  and  king  Alcetas  was  requested 
to  aflford  Ijim  the  means  of  transporting  them  across 
the  channel  to  Corcyra.® 


*  Or  to  suppose,  with  Dodwell,  that  Mnasippus  was  substituted  for  him.  Classe 
Jam  paratdy  non,  ut  decreverant,  Aieidam,  Kd  Mnatipjmm  in  Coreyntoi  mittunt 
JLacedanumii,     A.  perfectly  arbitrary  supposition. 

'  Xenophon  speaks  only  of  one  embassy  (H.  vi.  2.  9.)  sent  after  the  Corcyrsans 
had  been  reduced  to  great  distress  by  the  operations  of  Mnasippus,  and  represents 
this  as  the  occasion  of  the  decree  for  the  armament  under  Timotheus.  But  Mna- 
sippus cannot  have  been  sent  out  earlier  than  the  spring  of  373  ;  and  Timotheus 
was  making  preparations  for  his  expedition  before  April  of  that  year,  when  he  ac- 
tually sailed  from  Piraeus,  as  will  be  shortly  related.  (Demosth.  in  Timoth.  §  7.  VLov 
wxuiyos  firiyhs  wtpl  iwarytiy^y  ffdi}  &v  iv  r^  IlttpattZ )  It  is  therefore  absolutely 
necessary  to  suppose  two  embassies  from  Corcyra  to  Athens.  The  second  was  sent 
no  doubt  after  the  blockade  had  lasted  some  time,  to  hasten  the  promised  succours ; 
and  excited  the  impatience  of  the  Athenians  at  the  dilatory  proceedings  of  Timo- 
theus. Rehdantz  (p.  85.)  observes  Xenophon*s  omission,  but  deranges  his  chrono- 
logy, by  supposing  that  Mnasippus  was  sent  out  (as  he  conjectures,  to  succeed 
Aicidas)  in  the  latter  half  of  373|  and  that  Stesicles  only  set  out  in  company  with 
king  Alcetas,  after  the  trial  of  Timotheus  (in  November  or  December,  373.) ;  so 
that  Iphicrates  would  not  sail  before  372  :  but  this  seems  an  unnecessary  and  im- 
probable deviation  fh)m  Xenophon*s  narrative,  which  implies  (as  was  perceived  by 
Weissenbom,  p.  924.)  that  a  very  short  interval  elapsed  between  the  dismissal  of 
Timotheus  and  the  departure  of  Iphicrates  for  Corcyra. 

'  Diodorus  (xv.  46. )  relates  that  a  person,  whom  he  calls  Ctesicles,  had  been 
previously  sent  to  Zacynthus,  to  take  the  command  of  the  exiles.  As  to  the  identity 
of  his  ctesicles  with  Xenophon*s  Stesicles,  there  will  now  be  no  doubt,  though 
Wesseling  seems  to  have  thought  that  they  were  different  persons  (not,  as  Schneider 
represents,  that  Ctesicles  returned  from  Zacynthus  to  Athens  before  he  was  sent 
to  Corcyra).     The  way  in  which  Schneider  and  Manso  would  reconcile  Diodorus 
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Mnasippus,  on  his  landing  in  Corcyra,  found  no  chap. 
enemy  to  face  him  in  the  field.  He  ravaged  the  ^^^^^h 
country,  where  he  collected  a  rich  booty,  and  then  ^  c.  373. 
occupied  an  eminence  near  the  city,  which  he  thus  jn  oJl^JJJ, 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
island,  while  his  fleet  blockaded  the  port.  The  Cor- 
cyraeans  were  soon  reduced  to  great  distress;  and 
though  Stesicles,  having  landed  by  night,  succeeded 
in  introducing  his  troops  into  the  town,  their  presence 
for  a  time  only  aggravated  the  sufferings  of  the  be- 
sieged by  diminishing  their  scanty  stock  of  provisions. 
Many  were  driven  by  hunger  to  make  their  escape 
from  the  city  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  at  length 
these  desertions  became  so  frequent  that  Mnasippus 
made  a  proclamation  that  all  fugitives  should  be  sold 
as  slaves.  But  as  starving  men  were  not  to  be  re- 
pelled even  by  this  threat,  he  ordered  them  to  be 
driven  back  with  scourges.  A  part,  probably  the 
bulk,  of  these  unhappy  persons  were  slaves ;  and  these 
were  not  admitted  within  the  walls:  many  were 
starved  to  death.  Mnasippus  now  began  to  look  upon 
the  city  as  his  own ;  and  the  near  prospect  of  success 
unfolded  a  tendency  in  his  character  to  that  greedi- 
ness and  arrogance  which  seem  to  have  been  the  most 
common  failings  of  Spartan  officers.  Though  he  was 
in  no  want  of  money,  having  received  pecuniary  con- 
tributions from  several^towns  in  lieu  of  their  contin- 
gents, he  began  to  reduce  the  number  of  his  mercenary 
troops,  and  to  withhold  the  pay  of  those  which  he  re- 
tained, apparently,  as  Xenophon  intimates,  with  a  frau- 
dulent purpose.    The  men  were  consequently  dissatis- 

with  Xenophon,  by  supposing  that  Stesicles  proceeded  from  Zacynthus,  in  vessels 
ftimished  by  Alcetas,  to  Corcyra,  seems  inconsistent,  as  Wesseling  appears  to  have 
perceived,  with  the  language  of  Xenophon,  who  evidently  means  to  represent 
Stesicles  as  sent  toward  Corcyra  directly  from  Athens.  Where  Xenophon  and 
Diodorus  differ  on  a  point  of  this  kind,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  prefer  the  contempo- 
rary writer.  Otherwise  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  some  succours 
should  have  been  sent  to  the  Zacynthiuis,  who  were  the  occasion  of  the  war. 
[See  Behdants,  p.  85.] 
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CHAP,     iicd ;  and  by  way  of  compensation  he  seems  to  have 
.  ;  connived  at  some  relaxation  of  discipline.     The  posts 

were  less  vigilantly  guarded,  and  parties  were  more 
and  more  frequently  seen  scattered  over  the  country 
in  quest  of  plunder.  The  besieged  watched  their 
opportunity,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  made  a 
sully,  and  took  or  killed  several  of  the  stragglers. 
l^Inasippus  hastened  to  repel  this  attack  with  a  few 
troops  whom  he  had  about  him,  and  ordered  his 
olticcrs  to  lead  out  the  mercenaries.  Some  of  them 
now  ventured  to  observe  that  they  could  not  depend 
on  the  ol)odience  of  men  who  had  been  disappointed 
of  their  {my;  but  Mnasippus  silenced  them  with 
blows.  They  collected  their  troops,  but  all  moved 
reluctantly  to  action.  The  enemy  however  gave  way 
at  their  approach,  and  Mnasippus  pursued  them  as 
far  as  the  sepulchral  monuments,  which,  as  at  Pompeii, 
lined  the  road  near  the  gates.  Here  they  made  a 
stand,  and  mounting  on  the  tombs,  assailed  their  pur- 
suers with  missiles,  while  reinforcements  issuing  from 
tiu>  adjaiHMit  gates  fell  on  the  flanks  of  the  besieging 
army,  and  at  length  put  the  two  wings  to  flight. 
iiiiiirAmt  Mnasippus,  who  was  in  the  centre,  and  fully  occupied 
_.. .  .  _.u     ^^^^^^  ^j^^^  enemy  in  front,  found  himself  gradually 

nlmndoiUHl,  until  there  remained  only  a  handful  of 
nuMi  alHuit  him  to  bear  the  sliock  of  all  the  forces 
(>p|H>sod  to  him.  As  8ix>n  as  he  fell,  the  rout  became 
univoi>Mil;  and  the  Corcyneans  might  have  made 
thoiuHolves  niastors  of  his  camp,  if  they  had  not  been 
drtoriHMl  l>y  the  nuiltitude  of  the  camp-followers,  whom 
th«\v  luiHtiiok  for  etloctive  troops.  This  victory  had 
tlin'  i'lVrrt  of  raising  the  siege.  Intelligence  came  soon 
n(\v\\  that  an  Athenian  armament  was  close  at  hand, 
itnct  It.  wiiH  believed  that  the  Corcyraans  were  on  the 
pnittt  <»r  miiiming  their  ships  to  join  it.  Hypermenes, 
wlin  was  H(*cond  in  command  to  Mnasippus,  em- 
barkiMl  Iuh  men  with  such  haste,  that  not  only  a  great 


«ii«t  itMilh. 
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part  of  the  valuable  booty  which  they  had  collected,     chap. 
but  some  of  the  sick,  were  left  behind  in  the  camp.  .^""^^ 
The  fleet  then  made  for  Leucas. 

The  Athenian  armament,  which  was  at  this  time 
off  the  coast  of  Messenia,  had  been  delayed  by  finan- 
cial embarrassments,  which  led  to  a  change  in  the 
connnand.  The  decree  which  had  directed  Timo- 
theus  to  sail  to  the  relief  of  Corcyra  with  sixty  galleys 
had  not  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  equipping 
them ;  and  he  found  it  necessary  for  this  purpose  to 
resort  to  the  allies  of  Athens.  He  sailed  from  Piraeus 
in  the  spring  of  373  to  collect  men  and  money  from 
the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  ^Egean.  This  cruise 
occupied  a  long  time.  He  seems  to  have  obtained  a  re- 
inforcement from  Bceotia*,  and  to  have  visited  the 
coast  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia ;  and  it  was  perhaps 
on  this  occasion  that  he  contracted  a  friendship  with 
king  Amyntas,  from  whom  he  did  not  scruple  to  re- 
ceive  a  present  of  timber  for  a  house  which  he  was 
building  at  Athens.  But  as  to  the  main  object  of  his 
voyage,  he  appears  to  have  effected  but  little ;  possibly 
because  the  mildness  of  his  character  would  not  allow 
him  to  stretch  his  power  to  the  utmost,  or  to  extort 
by  violence  what  he  could  not  obtain  by  gentle  means. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  people  at  home,  not  fully  aware 
of  his  difficulties,  and  urged,  as  it  seems,  by  a  fresh 
embassy  from  Corcyra,  grew  impatient ;  and  he  had 
rivals  who  were  ready  to  put  the  worst  construction 
on  his  proceedings ;  Iphicrates  and  Callistratus  com- 
bined their  influence  against  him.  The  season  was 
now  far  spent — it  was  October  —  while  the  danger  of 
the  Corcyraeans  grew  every  day  more  urgent,  and  the 
people  were  informed  that  he  had  advanced  no  farther 
southward  than  the  island  of  Calaurea,  and  that  the 

'  [DenMxtbenes]  in  Timotb.p.  1186. 
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CHAP,     flieet  was  in  a  state  of  mutiny  for  want  of  pay.'     He 
.  was  now  formally  accused  by  Iphicrates  and  Callis- 

Disgrace  of  tratus,  was  Tcmoved  from  his  command,  and  recalled 
Timotheua.  ^^  answcF  their  charges.  The  trial  took  place  in 
November  and  was  signalized  by  one  remarkable  in- 
cident, which  illustrates  the  character  of  the  man  and 
of  the  times.  The  Epirot  king  Alcetas,  and  Jason  of 
Pherse,  having  heard  of  the  peril  of  Timotheus,  made 
a  journey  to  Athens  for  the  purpose  of  interceding  in 
his  behalf.  They  lodged  in  his  house ;  but  he  was  at 
this  time  so  poor  —  having  it  seems  spent  almost  all 
his  patrimony  in  the  public  service  ^  —  that  he  was 
obliged  to  borrow  a  small  sum  of  money,  as  well  as 
vessels  and  furniture,  for  the  reception  of  these  dis- 
tinguished guests.  Their  intercession  was  perhaps 
of  more  avail  to  him  than  his  own  or  his  father's  ser- 
vices would  have  been,  or  even  than  his  innocence, 
however  clearly  it  might  have  been  proved.  How 
narrowly  he  escaped,  is  indicated  by  the  fate  of  his 
paymaster  Antimachus,  who  enjoyed  his  entire  con- 
fidence ^,  and  who  was  condemned  and  put  to  death  on 
charges  closely  connected  with  those  which  were 
brought  against  Timotheus.  Immediately  on  his 
acquittal,  he  set  out  for  the  East,  having  previously 
accepted  an  invitation,  which  he  had  received  either 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  King  of  Persia,  to 
undertake  the  command  against  his  revolted  subjects 
in  Egypt,  where  his  rival  Iphicrates  had  been  em- 
ployed not  long  before,  by  the  express  appointment 
of  the  people.'*     He  was  glad  no  doubt  of  an  oppor- 

*  In  Timoth.  u.  s. 

"  The  probity  of  Timotheus,  in  his  transactions  with  the  public  treasury.  Is 
justly  vindicated  against  Schlosser's  inconsiderate  attacks  by  Rehdants,  p.  88.  foil. 

'  rofjUay  6vra  ical  irurrirara  Staicct/iiCKov  rointpy  in  Timoth.  §  11. 
~  «  Schneider  (ad  HelL  vi.  2.  13.)  coixjectures  that  Alcetas  and  Jason  obtained 
the  people's  consent  for  Timotheus  to  enter  into  the  Persian  service.  That  he  made 
some  exertions  to  obtain  the  appointment,  is  indicated  in  his  accuser's  language 
(in  Timoth.  §  28.),  Zukirpai^dti%yos  iKw\tvacu  &s  fiaurtXtT  argatnffi^mv.  But  the 
formal  consent  of  the  people  does  not  seem  to  have  been  usually  deemed  necessary 
for  such  a  purpose. 
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tunity  of  withdrawing  for  a  time  from  the  scene  of    chap. 
his  unmerited  disgrace,  and  of  repairing  his  shattered  .^^^^"^: 
fortune  with  the  spoil  of  the  barbarians. 

The  conduct  of  the  CorcyrsBan  expedition  was  com*  Expedition 
mitted  to  Iphicrates,  with  whom,  at  his  own  request,  cr»tS* 
were  associated  Callistratus,  though  they  had  not 
previously  been  on  good  terms  with  one  another^,  and 
Chabrias.  Iphicrates  showed  either  more  energy  or 
less  scrupulousness  than  his  predecessor  in  the  fitting 
out  of  the  fleet :  he  exacted  from  his  trierarchs  all  that 
the  law  empowered  him  to  require ;  and  he  prevailed 
on  the  people  to  second  his  efforts  with  unusual 
vigour.  Every  galley  that  could  be  found,  even  the 
Paralus  and  Salaminia,  were  placed  at  his  disposal, 
under  a  promise  that  he  would  soon  send  back  many 
others  in  their  room.  He  had  also  the  benefit  of  all 
his  predecessor's  preparations,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  put  to  sea  with  seventy  galleys,  probably  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  He  had  reason  to  expect  that 
he  should  have  to  meet  the  enemy  as  soon  as  he 
reached  Corcyra :  but  his  crews  were  in  great  want 
of  training,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  emergency  ad- 
mitted  of  no  delay.  He  however  contrived  to  effect 
his  object,  without  devoting  any  time  exclusively  to 
it,  by  converting  the  voyage  itself  into  one  continued 
lesson  in  the  principal  operations  of  naval  warfare ; 
so  that  before  he  reached  his  destination,  his  men  had 
become  masters  of  all  the  evolutions  on  which  in 
an  ancient  sea-fight  the  victory  mainly  depended,  and 


'  Ob  fiaXa  Irm^f mt  6rr€u  Xen.  H.  tL  2.  39.  Schneider,  and,  which  is  more 
surprising,  RehdanU  (p.  197.  n.  87.)i  Voemel  (in  his  Notes  on  Libanii  Vita  Demote 
ihenit,  p.9.)>  and  Boeckh  (Std.  Ath.l.  p.  459,  where  he  conjectures  c9  fidXa),  have 
strangely  mistaken  Xenophon's  meaning,  as  if  it  was  that  CalliKtratus  was  not  well 
fitted  for  such  a  post.  But  Xenophon  could  not  have  praised  Iphicrates  for  select- 
ing an  incompetent  colleague  without  some  explanation  of  the  paradox ;  and  he 
only  supposes  two  cases :  one,  that  he  believed  his  colleagues  to  be  men  of  such 
abilities  as  to  Justify  his  choice  on  the  score  of  prudence ;  the  other,  that  he  regarded 
them  as  adversaries  (irrtwdXovs  pofjd(u¥),  and  yet  did  not  shrink  from  exposing 
his  conduct  to  their  inspection,  which  would  be  a  proof  of  magnanimous  self-confi- 
dence :  h^mrdkovt  corresponds  to  ob  fidKa  iwvHi^tiop, 

VOL.  V.  G 
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CHAP,  at  the  same  time  had  acquired  habits  of  strict  mili- 
"*^^-  tary  discipline.  While  still  on  the  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, he  had  heard  a  report  of  the  death  of  Mnasip- 
pus,  and  of  the  events  connected  with  it :  but  it  was 
not  until  he  arrived  at  Cephallenia  that  he  fully  as- 
certained the  truth.  There  he  rested  awhile,  and 
brought  over  the  whole  island  to  the  Athenian  alli- 
ance, and  then  proceeded  to  Corcjrra.  He  had  not 
long  arrived  there,  before  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  approach  of  a  squadron  of  ten  galleys,  which  had 
been  sent  by  Dionysius  to  the  aid  of  his  allies.  He 
immediately  stationed  his  scouts  on  the  heights  so  as 
to  be  apprised  by  preconcerted  signals  of  the  enemy's 
first  appearance  and  subsequent  movements,  and  or- 
dered twenty  of  his  captains  to  be  in  constant  readi- 
ness to  put  to  sea  at  a  moment's  warning.  The 
Syracusans,  unconscious  of  their  danger,  had  landed  on 
another  part  of  the  coast.  One  of  their  commanders, 
a  Rhodian,  had  urged  his  colleagues  not  to  protract 
their  stay  there,  and  set  the  example  of  embarking. 
He  alone,  though  he  fell  in  with  the  enemy,  made  his 
escape.  The  other  nine  galleys  were  taken  by  the 
Athenians,  with  all  their  crews,  and  the  admiral 
Anippus.  Iphicrates  returned  in  triumph  to  the 
town,  and  being  in  great  need  of  money  agreed  with 
his  prisoners  to  accept  a  certain  ransom,  for  which 
the  Corcyrseans  gave  him  security.  From  Anippus 
he  hoped  to  extort  a  larger  sum  by  the  threat  of  sell- 
ing him  as  a  slave :  but  the  Syracusan,  overwhelmed 
by  his  misfortune,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  Leav- 
ing the  greater  part  of  his  crews  in  Corcyra,  where 
they  found  employment  in  the  labours  of  husbandry, 
he  crossed  over  with  his  military  forces  to  Acarnania, 
which  was  divided  between  the  Athenian  and  the 
Lacedaemonian  interest.  After  having  carried  on  the 
war  there  with  varying  success,  he  returned  to  Cor- 
cyra, and  sailed  with  his  whole  fleet,   which  now 
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amounted  to  about  ninety  galleys,   to  Cephallenia,      chap. 
where  he  stayed  some  time,  raising  contributions,   ^^^^^^• 
and  meditating  to  invade  Laconia  and  other  parts  of 
the  enemy's  coast,  if  circumstances  should  require  it. 

Among  the  booty  which  he  took  in  the  course  of 
this  expedition,  were  some  statues  of  gold  and  ivory, 
which  had  been  sent  by  Dionysius  to  be  dedicated  at 
Olympia  and  Delphi.*  Whether  they  were  conveyed 
by  the  squadron  under  the  command  of  Anippus, 
does  not  clearly  appear.  Iphicrates,  notwithstand- 
ing his  pressing  need  of  money,  did  not  venture  to 
apply  these  almost  sacred  treasures  to  the  use  of  his 
fleet,  until  he  had  sent  home  to  consult  the  pleasure 
of  the  people.  He  was  ordered  not  to  pry  into  mat- 
ters which  concerned  the  gods^,  but  to  look  to  the 
maintenance  of  his  troops,  and  accordingly  sold  the 
statues  with  the  rest  of  the  spoil.  Dionysius,  it 
seems,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Athenians  in  which 
he  reproached  them  with  sacrilege  on  this  account  ; 
and  their  conduct  on  this  occasion  has  been  thought 
to  betoken  an  abatement  of  their  reverence  for  re- 
ligion.^  It  is  possible  indeed,  that  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod,  or  if  their  treasury  had  been  better  fiUed,  they 
might  have  felt  stronger  scruples  about  such  an  ap- 
propriation. But  since  the  statues  had  never  been 
dedicated,  it  seems  that  they  might  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  the  property  of  Dionysius,  not  of  the  gods 
for  whom  they  were  designed ;  even  if  they  were  not 
taken  on  board  vessels  which  were  carrying  succours 
to  the  enemies  of  Athens.  For  if  that  was  the  case, 
we  should  have  more  reason  to  be  surprised  at  the 
scruples  of  Iphicrates,  than  at  the  people's  disregard 
of  them. 

But  in  the  spring  of  371  a  prospect  of  peace  began 

I  niodor.  zTi.  67.  '  M  f^  r&pdww  ^|crd(fir,  Diodor.  u.  •• 

'  Sieren,  p.  233. 
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CHAP,     to  open.     Callistratus,  who  was  much  less  in  his  ele- 
xxxvni.  jjjgjjt  jij  ii^Q  camp  than  in  the  popular  assembly,  had 

returned  to  Athens  with  the  consent  of  Iphicrates  — 
probably  in  372  —  having  undertaken  either  to  pro- 
cure a  supply  of  money,  or  to  bring  about  a  peace. 
He  himself,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  been  from 
the  first  averse  to  the  alliance  with  Thebes.  Iphi- 
crates, and  probably  Chabrias  also,  wished  the  war 
in  Greece  at  an  end,  because  the  state  of  the  Persian 
empire  held  out  opportunities  for  a  much  more  bril- 
liant and  profitable  service  in  the  East.  And  if  we 
may  believe  Diodorus  \  the  Persian  king  was  desirous 
of  terminating  a  contest  which  rendered  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  Greek  auxiliaries  for  his  wars  with 
his  revolted  subjects,  and  sent  envoys  to  Greece  to 
declare  his  wishes.  Xenophon  makes  no  mention  of 
this  embassy,  and  indeed  indirectly  contradicts  the 
statement^,  but  only  points  out  some  of  the  causes 
which  again  inclined  the  Athenians  toward  peace. 
They  had  more  reason  than  ever  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Thebans.  While  they  had  been 
exerting  their  almost  exhausted  strength  against  the 
common  enemy,  Thebes  had  been  aggrandizing  her- 
self, or  gratifying  her  resentment,  by  attacks  upon  the 
old  allies  of  Athens,  carried  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
vindictive  rancour.  The  Phocians  indeed  had  been 
Destruction  protected  by  the  arms  of  Sparta ;  but  Platsea  had  been 
Md^puS^  erased  from  the  list  of  the  Boeotian  cities.  The  Thes- 
pians appear  to  have  sustained  still  greater  wrong : 
for  they  had  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Thebes, 
though  only  through  compulsion.  But  their  sub- 
jection did  not  save  them  from  a  fate  like  that  of 

*  XT.  60.  The  motiv*  of  Artaxenes  Is  explained  on  the  occasion  of  another 
embassy,  which  (c.  38. )  he  represents  as  the  origin  of  the  preceding  treaty,  which 
was  broken  by  Timotheus.  There  seems  to  be  strong  ground  for  suspecting  that 
both  these  Persian  embassies  are  purely  fictitious,  and  that  they  were  suggested  by 
those  of  Antalcidas  and  of  Philiscus. 

*  By  the  allusion  to  the  expected  coming  of  Antalddas.  H.  ▼!.  3.  IS. 
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Plataea.  They  were  forced  to  evacuate  their  city,  chap. 
which  was  also  rased  to  the  ground^;  but  the  main  ^^^^"^• 
part  of  the  inhabitants  appear  to  have  occupied  a 
strong-hold  named  Ceressus,  situate  on  a  rocky  spur 
of  mount  Helicon,  where  they  maintained  themselves 
until  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  when  the  place  was 
stormed  by  Epaminondas.^  In  the  meanwhile  their  B.c.371. 
complaints  and  supplications  helped  to  rouse  the  in-  S^^^***** 
dignation  of  the  Athenians  against  Thebes.  The  g'^^*"** 
people  decreed  that  an  embassy  should  be  s6nt  to 
negotiate  a  peace  with  Sparta ;  but  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  breaking  with  their  present  allies,  invited 
the  Thebans  to  become  parties  to  the  treaty.  Callias, 
the  Torchbearer,  on  account  of  the  relation  between 
his  family  and  Sparta,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
embassy ;  he  was  accompanied  by  six  colleagues,  and 
by  Callistratus,  who  appears  to  have  attended  with- 
out the  title  of  an  ambassador.  His  presence  seems 
to  have  been  very  much  needed ;  for,  of  three  speeches 
reported  by  Xenophon  as  delivered  on  this  occasion 
by  the  Athenian  envoys,  his  is  the  only  one  which 
was  not  grossly  irrelevant  and  unseasonable.  Callias 
was  chiefly  anxious  to  impress  his  hearers  with  a  due 
sense  of  his  own  dignity,  and  glancing  slightly  at  the 
events  of  the  day,  groimded  his  argument  in  favour 
of  peace  on  the  legends  of  Triptolemus  and  Hercules. 
He  was  followed  by  Autocles  in  a  speech  not  equally 
absurd,  but  much  more  misplaced,  being  full  of  in- 
vectives against  the  hypocrisy  or  inconsistency  of  the 
Spartans,  who,  professing  to   be  the  champions  of 

'  Xen.  H.  Ti.  3.  I. 

'  Paosan.  iz.  14.  2.  4.  This  b  perhaps  the  easiest  way  of  reconciling  Xenophon 
and  Fansaniai.  Pausanias  does  not  seem  to  be  aware,  that  the  Thespians  had  been 
expelled  from  their  city  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  According  to  him  it  was  not 
until  after  the  battle  that  they  quitted  the  city,  and  took  refuge  in  Ceressus.  And 
Slerers  (p.  248. )  adopts  this  statement,  so  far  as  regards  the  time  of  their  occupy- 
ing Ceressus,  but  without  attempting  to  explain  what  became  of  them  in  the  inter- 
Tal  whkh  had  elapsed  since  their  expulsion.  It  seems  most  likely  that  a  part  at 
least  sought  shelter  In  the  andent  fortress,  where  they  had  formerly  defied  the  at« 
tacks  of  the  Thcssallans,  as  soon  as  they  were  driven  from  their  homes. 
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CHAP,     liberty  and  independence,   exerted  a  despotic   au- 
xxxvm.  ^i^^^j^y  ^^^^  ^j^^jj.  ^^g^  oppressed  the  weaker  cities 

with  tyrannical  governments  of  their  own  appoint- 
ment, and  in  the  seizure  of  the  Cadmea  had  directly 
violated  the  treaty  which  they  pretended  to  enforce. 
Charges,  no  doubt,  very  well  founded,  but  which  so 
urged  at  such  a  time  could  only  serve  to  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  speaker's  mission ;  and  they  manifestly 
produced  general  surprise  and  embarrassment,  and 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Spartan  part  of  the  audi- 
ence.  Callistratus  however  judiciously  remedied  the 
effects  of  his  colleague's  indiscretion,  acknowledging 
that  there  had  been  faults  on  both  sides  which  called 
for  mutual  forbearance,  and  endeavouring  to  show 
that  the  interests  of  both  states,  properly  understood, 
would  be  best  promoted  by  an  amicable  agreement 
between  them  on  the  footing  which  the  Peace  of  An- 
talcidas  professed  to  establish.  We  learn  from  an 
allusion  in  this  speech,  that  Antalcidas  was  at  this 
time  absent  on  a  mission  to  the  Persian  court ;  and 
the  orator  thinks  it  necessary  to  notice  an  insinuation 
which  it  appears  had  been  thrown  out  by  some  who 
were  averse  to  peace,  that  Athens  had  been  impelled 
to  these  overtures  by  the  apprehension  that  Antal- 
cidas might  return  with  a  supply  of  Persian  gold  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
^^y  of  The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  then  discussed  and 
adjusted.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Spartans  should 
withdraw  their  harmosts  from  the  towns  which  they 
HOW  occupied :  that  the  armies  should  be  disbanded  on 
both  sides,  and  the  fleets  laid  up  ;  and  that  every  state 
in  Greece  should  be  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  independ- 
ence. Yet  if  we  may  rely  on  a  statement  of  the  orator 
-Sschines,  in  a  speech  delivered  nearly  thirty  years 
later,  a  very  important  exception  to  this  last  funda- 
mental article  was  allowed  in  favour  of  the  Athe- 
nians: it  was  declared  that  it  should  not  prejudice 


peace. 
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their  claims  to  Amphipolis.  jEschines  seems  even  to  chap. 
say  that  the  congress  came  to  a  vote,  by  which  it  "^^"^ 
pledged  itself  that  all  the  states  represented  in  it 
should  unite  their  efforts  to  restore  Amphipolis  to 
Athens.^  This  sounds  hardly  credible;  and  the 
Athenians  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  public 
recognition  of  their  right,  which  was  probably  more 
than  Sparta  would  have  conceded,  if  she  had  not  been 
anxious  to  detach  Athens,  almost  at  any  price,  from 
the  Theban  alliance.  Among  the  deputies  was  one 
from  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  Athens,  and  made  no  great  sacri- 
fice in  renouncing  his  own  claims  to  Amphipolis^, 
which  he  had  little  prospect  of  being  ever  able  to 
enforce.  But  if  he  really  engaged  to  join  in  asserting 
those  of  Athens  by  arms,  it  must  have  been  because 
he  was  well  assured  that,  no  such  attempt  would  ever 
be  made.  It  may  be  added  that  no  ministers  could 
have  deemed  themselves  authorised  to  make  such  a 
stipulation  on  behalf  of  their  governments,  without 
special  powers  for  the  purpose.  A  clause  was  added, 
which  provided  that  if  the  treaty  should  be  infringed 
to  the  injury  of  any  of  the  contracting  parties,  any  of 
the  rest  should  be  at  liberty,  though  not  bound,  to 
aid  in  obtaining  redress  by  arms.  This  article,  of  so 
sinister  an  aspect,  seems  to  have  been  inserted  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  Thebes,  and  to  indicate  a  suspicion 
which  was  soon  confirmed.  The  Athenian  embassy 
had  been  accompanied  or  followed  by  envoys  from 
Thebes,  with  Epaminondas,  who  was  distinguished 
among  his  countrymen  by  his  eloquence,  no  less  than 
by  his  other  attainments,  at  their  head.  The  treaty 
was  ratified  by  the  Spartan  government  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  Peloponnesian  confederacy :  Athens  and 

'  De  F.  L.  p^  32.  $  dd. ;  *Af(^iroXiy  t^i"  *A$7ivalup  awi^cuptiM  ^AOriyalou.    Boh- 
necke  (Fanckum^em,  U  P*  141.)  tmulates  this,  to  conquer  AmphipoUa  for  Athemt* 
•  kwio-ni,  Mach,  ibid.  §  36. 
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CHAP, 

XZXVIIL 


Thebes  ez- 
daded  fh>m 
tbe  treaty. 


her  allies  were  introduced  as  distinct  parties ;  and  so, 
according  to  Xenophon,  the  name  of  Thebes  was  at 
first  inserted  without  any  further  explanation,*  But 
the  next  day  the  Theban  envoys  demanded  that  it 
should  be  erased,  and  the  name  Boeotians  substituted 
in  its  stead.  This  brought  the  question  to  a  point. 
A  debate  ensued,  in  which  Agesilaus  and  Epaminon- 
das,  whose  speech  on  this  occasion  seems  to  have 
gained  great  celebrity*,  took  the  principal  parts. 
Agesilaus  put  an  end  to  it,  by  asking  whether  the 
Thebans  would  permit  the  Boeotian  towns  to  ratify 
for  themselves.  Not,  replied  Epaminondas,  until  we 
see  the  provincial  towns  of  Laconia  annexing  their 
oaths  to  the  treaty.  Agesilaus  upon  this,  starting 
fi-om  his  seat,  angrily  rejoined  that  he  would  allow 
the  name  of  Thebes  to  stand  there  on  no  other  condi- 
tion, and  bade  them  take  their  choice.  They  persisted 
in  their  resolution,  though  it  must  be  owned  that 
there  was  little  analogy  between  the  two  cases,  even 
if  the  counter-demand  of  the  Thebans  had  been  con- 
fined to  Messenia ' ;  and,  as  neither  side  would  give 
way,  the  negotiation  ended  with  the  exclusion  of 
Thebes,  which  was  thus  left  alone  exposed  to  the 
hostility  of  all  parties.  This  result  gave  great  plea- 
sure at  Athens,  where,  according  to  Xenophon,  hopes 
were  entertained  that  the  penalty  which  Thebes  had 


*  Lachmann,  Oescta.  p.  S09.  treats  this  ma  low  artifice  of  Agesilaus,  designed  to 
move  the  Thebans  to  compliance.  But  it  seems  far  from  clear  how  it  could  serve 
that  end ;  and  the  supposition  Is  at  least  unnecessary- 

'  Plut  Ages.  Nepos,  Ep.  ti.  4.  Maxinu  ^ut  ehquentia  duxit  Sparta^  Ugati  ante 
pngnam  I^metrieam,  I  ha^e  not  hesitated  to  refer  the  altercation  between  Agesilaus 
and  Epaminondas,  related  by  Pausanias  xx.  13.  2.,  to  this  occasion,  though  the 
author  himself  assigns  it  to  the  epoch  of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  since  he  supposes 
it  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Manfinea,  in  which  Epaminondas  was  wounded. 
IModorus  also  speaks  of  the  eloquence  displayed  by  Epaminondas  on  this  occasion 
(XV.  38. )  — as  appears  fh>m  the  mention  of  CalUstratus  —  though  he  also  assigni>  a 
wrong  date.  I  find  myself  here  supported  by  the  concurrence  of  Sieyers,  Ge9ch,  p.  236. 
and  of  Am.  Schefer  in  Schneidewin*s  Phihlogua  x.  p.  197.,  who  observes  that  the 
demand  of  the  Thebans  was  probably  understood  to  refer  especially  to  the  Messenians, 
and  hence  both  so  much  irritated  Agesilaus,  and  appeared  to  Xenophon  too  delicate 
a  point  to  touch  upon.  It  may  be  worth  noticing  that  Xenophon  himself  (Hell.  vi. 
2.  31. )  describes  a  part  of  the  Messentan  coast  as  r^r  hojc«»yunit  mpi  rkt  S^crycos* 

'  Sov.  Baumer,  Vorluiingtn  ii.  p  51.  2nd  edition. 
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incurred  during  the   Persian  wars*  might  still  be    -chap. 
exacted.     The  public  joy  displayed  itself  in  an  extra-  ^^^^"^ 
ordinary  manner,  by  the  institution  of  a  yearly  sacri- 
fice at  the  altar  of  the  goddess  Peace.^ 

The  Athenians  forthwith  executed  their  part  of  the 
treaty :  withdrew  their  garrisons,  and  recalled  Iphi- 
crates,  ordering  him  to  restore  all  that  he  had  taken 
since  the  ratification.  The  Spartans  also  withdrew 
their  harmosts  and  garrisons ;  but  a  question  ,  then 
arose,  whether  Cleombrotus,  who  it  would  seem  had 
continued  with  his  army  in  Phocis  from  374,  should  be 
recalled.  Opinions  were  divided  on  the  subject  in 
the  Spartan  assembly.  A  person  named  Prothous 
seems  to  have  been  the  organ  of  a  moderate  party, 
which  was  desirous  that  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
should  be  faithfully  executed,  and  perhaps  was  se- 
cretly inclined  to  favour  Thebes.  He  proposed  that 
Cleombrotus  should  evacuate  Phocis,  but  that  a  fund 


*  See  Vol.  U.  p.  305.  393. 

'  That  the  sacrifice  was  institated  on  this  occasion,  and  not  on  that  of  the 
short-lived  peace  of  374,  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  a  doubt :  though  Isocrates  (de 
Antid.  §  176.)  and  Nepoe  (Timoth.  c.2.)  represent  the  treaty  which  was  thus  com* 
memorated  as  a  fhiit  of  the  successes  of  Timotheus  in  the  West,  and  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  Boeckh  (Corp.  Inscr.  i.  p.  252.  where,  however,  there  was  nothing  to 
draw  his  attention  to  this  question),  Sievers  (p.  228.),  and  Rehdantz  (p.  71.) 
without  any  apparent  distrust.  On  the  other  hand  Lachmann  (p.  310.)  assumes 
it  as  unquestionable  that  the  peace  of  371  was  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary,  and 
does  not  even  deign  to  notice  the  other  opinion.  But  we  k^ow  nothing  as  to  the 
terms  of  the  first  peace,  that  should  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  excited  such  lively 
feelings  of  joy  at  Athens :  the  slight  notice  taken  of  it  by  Xeno|)hon  indicates  a 
different  estimate  of  its  importance ;  whereas  with  regard  to  the  later  peace,  he 
expressly  states  (vi.  3.  20.)  that  it  filled  the  Athenians  with  hopes  of  witnessing 
what  they  ardently  desired  —  the  humiliation  of  Thebes.  And  the  evidence  of 
Isocrates,  when  more  closely  considered,  points  as  much  to  the  later  as  to  the  ear* 
Her  treaty,  though  allowance  must  undoubtedly  be  made  for  rhetorical  exaggeration. 
But  he  speaks  of  the  peace  as  having  reduced  the  power  of  Sparta  both  by  sea  and 
land,  and  as  having  thus  led  to  the  reverse  of  Leuctnu  This  statement,  if  referred 
to  the  peace  of  374 ,  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  focts  known  to  us :  but  It 
agrees  very  well  with  Xenophon*s  account  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  371 
(VI.  3. 28.),  and  with  that  of  Diodonu  (xv.  38.).  The  allusion  in  Demosthenes  c. 
Androt  §  18.  is  too  va^e  —  as  Rehdantz  himself  observes,  p.  65.  n.  64.  —  to  be 
referred  to  any  particular  epoch  of  the  war :  and  in  the  passage  which  he  cites  tram 
the  Scholiast  on  Aristides,  p.  178.  5.,  even  if  the  writer^  authority  were  greater, 
the  confusion  between  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates,  whom  he  describes  as  having 
gained  the  victory  at  Leucas,  would  throw  much  doubt  upon  the  efitect  of  his  testi- 
mony, especially  as  the  Scholiast  C.  on  p.  177.  20.  seems  to  represent  the  opera- 
tions of  the  two  generals  on  the  western  coast  as  simultaneous. 
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CHAP.*    should  be  raised  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
xxxviiL   ijjjgg^  ^Q  Yy^  deposited  in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  and 

that  if  the  Thebans  persisted  in  their  refusal  to  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  the  BcBotian  towns,  an 
army  should  be  collected  against  them  from  all  the 
states  of  the  confederacy  which  might  be  persuaded  to 
concur  in  the  enterprise.  But  the  influence  of  Agesi- 
laus  prevailed  in  the  assembly,  and  this  motion  was 
rejected  with  contempt ;  and  Cleombrotus,  who  had 
sent  home  for  instructions,  was  directed  immediately 
to  invade  BoBotia,  if  Thebes  did  not  withdraw  her 
pretensions.  Diodorus  says  that  envoys  were  des- 
patched to  receive  her  final  answer,  and  that  on  this 
occasion  the  Thebans  were  called  upon  not  only  to 
resign  their  claims  of  sovereignty  in  Boeotia,  but  to 
restore  the  Plataeans  and  Thespians  to  their  homes. 
As  their  determination  remained  unchanged,  Cleom- 
brotus  began  his  march  toward  the  Boeotian  frontier. 
He  found  the  pass  near  Coronea  guarded  by  a  division 
of  the  Theban  forces  under  Epaminondas,  and  there- 
fore made  a  circuitous  march,  first  crossing  the  moun- 
tains so  as  to  come  down  upon  Creusis,  where  he  made 
himself  master  both  of  the  town  and  of  twelve  Theban 
galleys  which  were  lying  in  the  port,  and  then  took 
the  road  which  leads  up  to  the  plain  of  Leuctra, 
where  he  encaVnped.  The  Thebans,  as  soon  as  they 
heard  of  his  movements,  reunited  their  forces,  and 
occupied  a  rising  ground  at  no  great  distance  over 
against  him.  Epaminondas  commanded  as  Bceotarch 
with  six  colleagues  of  the  same  title :  Pelopidas  did 
not  fill  that  office  this  year,  but  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Sacred  Band.  The  Lacedaemonian 
army  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  10,000  heavy  in- 
fantry, with  1000  horse,  and  the  usual  complement  of 
light  troops :  the  Thebans  are  said  to  have  been  not 
more  than  6000  strong ;  but  perhaps  in  this  estimate 
their  cavalry  was  not  included. 
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Notwithstanding  his  superiority  in  numbers,  Cleom-    .  chap. 
brotus,  it  seems,  would  fain  have  declined  an  engage-  . 

ment ;  and  he  had  enemies  about  him  who  were  on  cieom- 
the  watch  to  see  whether  he  would  give  this  decisive  Lwictra. 
proof  of  the  friendly  feelings  which  he  had  long  been 
suspected  of  entertaining  toward  the  Thebans.  His 
friends  reminded  him  of  the  unfavourable  impression 
which  had  been  made  at  Sparta  by  his  conduct  on 
former  occasions :  when  he  abstained  from  ravaging 
the  Theban  territory,  and  afterwards  suffered  himself 
to  be  deterred  by  a  trifling  obstacle  from  invading  it : 
and  they  warned  him  that  if  he  now  spared  the 
enemy,  he  had  nothing  to  expect  but  ignominy  and 
exile.  By  these  suggestions  he  was  goaded  into  the 
resolution  of  offering  battle,  though  it  does  not  appear 
from  Xenophon's  description  that  there  was  in  this 
step  any  of  that  temerity  which  Cicero  imputes  to  it.^ 
On  the  contrary  it  was  a  question  warmly  agitated  on 
the  Theban  side,  whether  they  could  prudently  run 
the  risk  of  an  action.  Xenophon  avoids  mentioning 
the  name  of  Epaminondas  —  which  was  no  doubt 
grating  to  a  Spartan  ear — and  represents  the  decision 
to  which  the  Theban  commanders  came,  as  the  des- 
perate choice  of  men  who,  having  tasted  the  bitterness 
of  exile,  preferred  the  prospect  of  death  in  battle  to 
that  which  Dante  feelingly  describes,  of  again  eating 
a  stranger's  bread,  and  pacing  up  and  down  a  stran- 
ger's stairs.^  They  foresaw,  he  says,  that  if  they 
shrank  from  fighting,  the  Boeotian  tOMOis  would  de- 
clare against  them ;  Thebes  would  be  besieged,  and 
when  provisions  failed,  would  be  surrendered  in  spite 

'  De  Off.  I.  24  eum  CkotkbrohUt  inrndiam  timeiu,  iemert  cum  Epaminmtda 
conflixUut. 

'  Tu  prooerai  $i  come  ta  t&  Bale  Lo  pane  aUnd,  e  com*  i  duro  eaUe  Lo  teemdtre 
e  V  $alir  per  f  aHrui  ecaU,  Parad.  c.  17.  Xen.  Hel.  vi.  4.  6.  Srt  8^  kcX  we^fvy^ru 
vp6a$*y  xoWol  aM-&v  iXaylCoyro,  Kputrvov  tlvai  fMxofi4vovs  hiroBylja-Kfiy,  fj  vdkuf 
^c^ciy.  So  Isocrates,  Plataic  §  37.  speaking  of  the  same  party,  ytyvtivKovauf  &s 
ivoof  ddrtpov  ijfarfKeSSv  iariv  aiirclts,  ^  fidtfoyras  iac<^¥4i(nt9i¥  koX  xdcx^if  old  wtp 
ivolfiiraiff  fj  ^vyorras  inropuy  koL  twp  tKirl^y  hiraffw  iartpmrBai, 
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CHAP,  of  them  by  their  own  partisans.  We  learn  however 
xxxvin.  fj^jj^  other  authority  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
question,  that  three  out  of  the  seven  Bosotarchs 
thought  it  safer  to  abide  the  event  of  a  siege,  and 
proposed  to  remove  their  wives  and  children  into 
Attica,  and  that  it  was  chiefly  the  influence  of  Epami- 
nondas,  combined  Avith  that  of  Pelopidas,  though  he 
had  no  vote  in  the  council  of  war,  that  decided  for 
immediate  action.*  Whether  it  was  the  courage  of 
despair,  or  a  clear-sighted  confidence  in  their  own  re- 
sources, by  which  they  were  animated,  may  perhaps 
be  more  safely  collected  from  the  sequel. 

It  was  not  only  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy 
that  inspired  apprehension.  Notmthstanding  the  suc- 
cess which  the  Thebans  had  obtained  in  some  little  en- 
gagements, as  in  that  of  Tegyra,  they  had  not  shaken 
off^  their  old  awe  of  the  Spartan  valour  and  discipline ; 
and  the  chiefs  thought  it  necessary  to  resort  to  some 
extraordinary  expedients  for  raising  the  spirits  of 
their  troops.  Epaminondas,  it  is  said,  was  so  scru- 
pulous a  lover  of  truth,  that  he  never  permitted  him- 
self to  utter  a  falsehood  even  in  jest.  It  may  not 
follow  that  in  defence  of  his  country  he  would  have 
refused  to  concur  in  a  pious  fraud ;  but  at  least  no 
such  scruples  were  felt  by  his  friends  and  colleagues, 
visions  and  The  momcutous  crisis  prepared  the  minds  of  men  to 
expect  and  receive  omens  and  prodigies  ;  and  care  was 
taken  that  they  should  not  be  disappointed.  A  report 
was  spread  through  the  camp,  that  the  arms  which 
were  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Thebes 
had  suddenly  disappeared,  carried  away  by  invisible 
hands :  by  those  of  the  ancient  heroes,  it  might  be 
inferred,  who  were  coming  to  aid  their  people  in  the 
approaching  struggle.  A  still  more  distinct  intima- 
tion of  victory  was  obtained  from  the  oracular  cave 

1  Pausanlas,  ix.  13.  6.     Plotarch,  Pel.  20. 
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of  Trophonius  at  Lebadea,  which  was  consulted  it  is  chap. 
said  by  order  of  Epaminondas.^  Portents  boding  .^^^^"': 
calamity  to  Sparta  were  also  said  to  have  been  ob- 
served at  Delphi  and  Dodona.  At  the  latter  oracle 
the  LacedaBmonian  envoys,  sent  to  consult  it,  were 
reported  to  have  received  the  threatening  answer,  that 
they  had  need  to  think  of  safety,  hot  of  victory.^  The 
superstitious  hopes  of  the  multitude  appear  to  have 
been  strongly  excited  by  a  local  legend,  which  was 
revived,  now  perhaps  for  the  first  time  to  become  the 
basis  of  a  favourable  prophecy.  The  plains  of  Leuctra 
had,  it  was  believed,  been  the  scene  of  an  act  of  violence, 
offered  by  some  Lacedaemonians  ^  to  daughters  of  the 
land,  who  had  killed  themselves,  and  were  buried 
there;  and  their  father  Scedasus,  having  in  vain 
sought  satisfaction  for  the  injury,  had  likewise  de- 
stroyed himself,  uttering  imprecations  against  Sparta 
with  his  last  breath.  A  Spartan  exile  in  the  Theban 
camp,  named  Leandrias,  seems  to  have  assisted  Pelo^ 
pidas  in  adapting  this  story  to  the  occasion.*  He 
attested  that  his  countrymen  had  long  been  warned 
by  oracles,  that  their  commonwealth  was  to  suffer  a 
great  visitation  of  Divine  vengeance  at  Leuctra ;  but 
as  there  were  other  places  of  that  name,  the  prediction 
had  been  neglected  as  unintelligible.  To  render  its 
meaning  clearer,  Scedasus  himself  was  said  to  have 
appeared  to  Pelopidas  in  the  night,  and  to  have  de- 
manded a  sacrifice  for  the  tomb  of  his  daughters  —  a 
human  one  according  to  Plutarch's  account,  which 
has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  later  fiction  de- 

>  According  to  Diodonis,  tv,  53.,  the  answer  was,  that  the  Thebans  must  vow 
to  institute  games  in  celebration  of  their  approaching  victory.  According  to  Pau- 
sanias,  it.  32.  6.,  they  were  enjoined  to  set  up  a  trophy  with  the  shield  of  Aristo- 
menes.  This  is  probably  the  version  which  was  fabricated  after  the  design  of 
restoring  Messene  had  been  conceived. 

'  Cicero  De  Div.  i.  34.  fh>ni  Callisthenes. 

'  For  whom  the  significant  names,  Parathemidas,  and  Phrurarchidas,  were  pro- 
bably invented,  in  allusion  to  the  treacherous  occupation  of  the  Cadmea. 

*  Diodor.  XV.  54.  The  name  Leandrias  bears  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  exiled  harmost,  Lysanoridas,  or  Lysandridas. 
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CHAP,     vised  after  the  victory.     Propitiatory  rites  however 
"^^™r  were  performed  by  the  Thebans  at  the  fated  monu- 
ment. 

Epaminondas  himself  is  said  to  have  expressed  his 
contempt  for  omens  which  forbade  a  citizen  to  defend 
his  country,  in  the  language  of  the  Trojan  hero.^  If 
he  did  not  disdain  the  aid  of  superstition,  he  seems  at 
least  to  have  employed  some  nobler  expedients  for 
rousing  the  energies  of  his  countrymen.  As  there 
were  in  the  army  troops  from  various  parts  of  Bceotia 
—  among  them,  according  to  Pausanias  *,  a  body  of 
Thespians  —  who,  he  had  reason  to  suspect,  might  be 
disaffected  to  the  cause,  he  proclaimed  that  all  who 
would  were  at  liberty  to  quit  the  camp.  All  the 
Thespians,  and  some  others,  are  said  to  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  permission.  The  Thebans  he  en- 
deavoured to  inflame  with  indignation  against  their 
enemy,  to  whom  —  not  perhaps  without  some  ex- 
aggeration, yet  neither  probably,  as  Xenophon  him- 
self  seems  to  indicate  ^,  without  reason  —  he  imputed 
the  design  of  rasing  Thebes  to  the  ground,  destroymg 
the  males,  and  enslaving  the  women  and  chUdren.* 
That  a  design  was  entertained  of  subjecting  Thebes  to 
the  same  kind  of  political  dissolution  which  Mantinea 
had  experienced,  is  attested  by  a  contemporary  ^,  as 
well  as  by  Plutarch  and  Diodorus ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Spartans  may  have  accompanied  their  last 
demands  with  threats  which  justified  the  language  of 
Epaminondas.^ 

.    Xenophon's  account  of  the  battle  seems  to  contain 
little  more  than  the  pretences  by  which  the  Spartans, 

1  Diodor.  XT.  62.     Compare  Plutarch,  Dem.  20.  Beg.  et  Imp.  Ap.  8. 

*  IX.  13.  8. 

'  See  above,  p.  89. 

*  Frontinus,  Strat.  i.  11.  6. 

*  Isocrates,  Philip,  p.  91.     AcuctHcufAwlmy  arpamfaAMrmw  M  Oi|€a(avf,  «a2  /3ov- 
Kofi4vt»v  \vfiif¥aa9ai  r^y  BoutrUu'  ical  Bioucletu  riu  v^Acit.  Compare  nataic.  303.  b. 

'  Plutarch,  Pel.  20.,  distinctly  asserts  that  the  danger  which  hung  over  Thebes 
was  ianucpvs  ArciA^)  koI  Keerecyyt?da  ZimKurfuw, 
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to  console  themselves  for  their  defeat,  endeavoured  to  chap. 
detract  as  much  as  possible  from  the  skill  and  valour  . 
of  their  enemies.  He  thinks  it  worth  notice,  that  as 
Cleombrotus  held  the  last  council  of  war,  which  was 
called  just  before  the  battle,  toward  noon,  he  and  his 
officers  were  believed  to  have  been  somewhat  heated 
with  wine :  and  that  the  market-people,  and  other  fol- 
lowers of  the  camp,  having  been  prevented  from  with- 
drawing by  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  light  troops, 
caused  the  numbers  of  the  Thebans  to  appear  more 
formidable  than  they  really  were.  But  he  attributes 
the  event  of  the  battle  chiefly  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Theban  cavalry  over  that  of  the  Spartans,  which  was 
at  this  time  in  a  very  low  condition,  being  filled  with 
the  substitutes  of  the  wealthier  citizens,  whom  they 
provided  with  horses  and  arms,  but  who  were  never 
trained  for  the  service ;  whereas  the  Theban  cavalry 
had  constant  exercise  in  their  expeditions  against 
Orchomenus  and  ThespisB.  Hence,  in  the  skirmish 
before  the  battle,  the  Lacedaemonian  cavalry  —  which 
however  probably  formed  but  a  small  part  of  that 
which  belonged  to  the  Peloponnesian  army  —  was 
quickly  routed,  and  in  its  retreat  created  some  con- 
fusion in  the  phalanx,  which  nearly  at  the  same  time 
was  charged  by  the  Theban  infantry.  Other  writers 
expressly  ascribe  the  issue  of  the  action  to  the  tactics  of 
Epaminondas  ^,  whom  Xenophon  does  not  mention, 
though  he  notices  the  great  disparity  between  the 
depth  of  the  Theban  phalanx  and  that  of  the  enemy. 
The  Thebans  were  formed  not  less  than  fifty  deep ;  Bitue  of 
more  than  four  times  the  depth  of  the  Lacedaemonian  "*^*^ 
line,  in  which  the  enomoty,  of  thirty-six  men,  stood 
in  three  files.  It  was  the  object  of  Epaminondas  to 
bring  his  mass  to  bear  upon  the  enemy's  right  wing, 
where  the  Spartans  were  posted;   and  he  seems  to 

'  Diodor.  XV.  65.     iyyoiif,  rty\  koI  wtptrrg  rd^u  xpq^ri^yor.     Plut>  PeU  23. 
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CHAP,     have  succeeded  in  detaching  it  from  the  main  body, 
xxxviit   gQ  ^j^^^  j^  jj^j  ^Q  sustain  the  whole  brunt  of  the  first 

onset.  Pelopidas,  with  his  Sacred  Band,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  this  operation.  The  Spartans 
did  not  long  keep  their  ground:  Xenophon  seems 
anxious  to  prove  that  they  were  not  immediately 
routed.  Cleombrotus  himself  fell  early,  but  was  car- 
ried off  the  field  alive :  though  he  survived  but  a  short 
time.  Among  the  Spartan  officers  who  fought  by  his 
side,  none  distinguished  themselves  more  than  Spho- 
drias,  and  his  son  Cleonymus,  who  were  both  left 
among  the  slain.  The  part  of  the  Peloponnesian 
army  which  had  not  been  engaged,  seeing  the  Spartans 
give  way,  fell  back  with  them  upon  their  camp,  which 
was  on  a  rising  ground,  and  protected  by.  a  trench. 
Here  they  formed  again,  and  the  victors  made  no 
attempt  to  force  their  intrenchments. 

So  ended  the  battle  of  Leuctra :  one  of  the  most 
decisive  in  the  history  of  Greece.^  Yet  according  to 
Xenophon  the  loss  of  the  LacedaBmonians  did  not  ex- 
ceed 1400 ;  and  Diodorus,  who  states  it  at  4000,  has 
probably  followed  an  account  which  greatly  exagge- 
rates it,  even  if  it  was  meant  to  include  the  loss  of  the 
allies,  which  appears  to  have  been  very  trifling.  But 
of  this  number  400  were  Spartans :  more  than  half 
of  all  who  were  present  in  the  army^,  who  were  only 
700 ;  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  whole  Spar- 
tan population.  The  Thebans,  according  to  Diodorus, 
lost  only  300;  according  to  another  author,  only 
forty-seven.^     But  these  numbers  are  of  no  import- 

'  Cicero  Dt  Off.  i,  24,  comparing  it  with  that  of  Arginusie,  says :  Aoc  quidem 
flnga  mediocrity  iUa  peMtifera,  qua  Laeedmmoniontm  opes  comterunt, 

'  This  must  be  Xenophon*8  meaning  in  Ages,  il  24.  He  could  not  mean  that 
the  whole  number  of  the  Spartans  who  survived  the  battle,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  was  less  than  400.  Though  I  must  agree  with  Weiske,  that  in  the  words 
oftrcM'  ixapriar&f  ov  lAtiAvotv  kiro\u»\&rwv  i¥  rp  iy  At^tcrpois  /idxri  Ij  \uTroyi.ivWy 
the  tense  of  \uiroii4vw  almost  requires  this  interpretation ;  and  Sievers  (p.  267. ) 
does  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  half  of  the  Spartan  population  wa$  ewept  away  hy 
the  battle  of  Leuctra, 

*  Paus.  IX.  13.  12. 
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ance :  they  had  gained  a  clear  victory  in  a  fair  battle  chap. 
over  a  regular  Lacedaemonian  army,  much  more  nu-  ^^^^ 
merous  than  their  own,  with  a  king  at  its  head :  it 
mattered  little  with  how  many  lives  they  had  pur- 
chased such  a  triumph.  The  Spartans  could  hardly 
be  brought  to  submit  to  their  defeat,  and  were  desi- 
rous  of  returning  to  the  field,  to  recover  their  slain, 
and  prevent  the  enemy  from  raising  a  trophy.  But 
their  commanders  perceived  that,  even  if  they  had 
strength  sufficient  left  for  such  an  attempt,  the  temper 
indicated  by  their  allies,  who  were  all  manifestly  un- 
willing to  renew  the  engagement,  the  issue  of  which 
some  scarcely  affected  to  regret,  would  render  it  very 
dangerous.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  in  which  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  loss  of 
the  battle  by  the  usual  application  for  leave  to  bury 
the  slain.  Epaminondas,  it  is  said,  to  prevent  the 
Spartans  from  concealing  the  extent  of  their  misfor- 
tune, required  that  their  allies  should  collect  their 
dead  first :  it  was  then  seen  that  almost  all  the  slain 
were  their  own.' 

The  messenger  who  carried  these  tidings  to  Sparta 
found  the  city  engaged  in  the  celebration  of  one  of  its 
great  festivals,  the  Gymnopaedia.  The  people  were  in 
the  theatre,  and  a  chorus  exhibiting.  The  ephors  did 
not  interrupt  the  performance,  or  abridge  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  day,  and  when  they  communicated  the 
names  of  the  slain  to  their  friends,  enjoined  the  women 
to  refrain  from  the  customary  waiUngs.  The  spirit 
of  the  old  institutions  manifested  itself  on  this  occa- 
sion in  all  its  energy,  perhaps  not  without  some  mix- 
ture of  politic  ostentation.  The  only  signs  of  grief 
and  dejection  which  any  of  the  strangers  who  had  been 
attracted  to  Sparta  by  the  festival  could  have  wit- 
nessed, were  shown  by  the  few  relatives  of  the  survivors 

*  FauB.  u.  8. 
VOL.  V.  II 
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CHAP,     who  appeared  in  public  the  next  day ;   the  friends  of 
xxxviiL  ^Y^^  fallen  thronged  the  streets  with  the  countenances 
and  mutual  congratulations  of  men  who  had  received 
joyful  tidings. 

But  the  emergency  called  for  something  more  than 
a  cheerful  face.  The  defeated  army,  which  was  still 
in  the  presence  of  the  victorious  enemy,  could  not  be 
considered  safe ;  and  the  whole  remaining  force  of  the 
city  that  was  capable  of  foreign  service  was  ordered 
to  march  to  its  relief.  Two  moras  had  been  kept  at 
home,  together  with  the  veterans  who  wanted  less 
than  five  years  of  the  term  of  the  military  age.  These 
were  now  called  out,  and  even  the  citizens  who  had 
before  been  exempted  from  military  duty  by  civil 
Erpediuon  officcs,  Were  directed  to  join  them.  Agesilaus  was 
still  unable  to  take  the  field,  and  his  son  Archidamus 
was  charged  with  the  command  of  the  expedition. 
The  oligarchical  governments  of  the  peninsula,  feeling 
themselves  involved  in  the  danger  which  threatened 
the  head  of  the  confederacy,  exerted  themselves  to 
raise  reinforcements  for  him.  Tegea,  Mantinea,  Co- 
rinth, Sicyon,  Phlius,  and  the  Achseans  —  probably 
only  some  of  their  cities  —  are  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon  as  the  most  zealous  in  the  cause. 

While  Archidamus  was  busied  with  his  prepara- 
tions, the  Thebans  were  no  less  eager  to  profit  by  their 
victory.  Immediately  after  the  battle  they  had  sent 
a  herald,  crowned  as  a  messenger  of  good  news,  to 
announce  it  at  Athens,  and  to  call  upon  the  people  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  now  offered 
itself  of  taking  vengeance  for  all  the  injuries  they  had 
ever  suffered  from  Sparta.  But  to  the  feelings  which 
now  prevailed  at  Athens  the  contents  of  this  message 
were  so  unwelcome,  that  the  invitation  sounded  like 
mockery.  The  council,  which  received  it,  did  not 
disguise  its  displeasure,  and  dismissed  the  herald  not 
only  without  any  answer  to  his  application,  but  with- 
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out  the  usual  honours  of  hospitality.     The  Thebans     chap. 
at  the  same  time  solicited  succours  from  their  ally  the  .^""^''^^ 
tagus  of  Thessaly ;  and  Jason  very  promptly  complied 
with  their  request,  though  with  views  widely  different 
from  those  which  suggested  it.     He  gave  orders  for 
manning  a  squadron,  as  if  it  was  his  design  to  pro- 
ceed to  Boeotia  by  sea;   but  having  by  this  feint 
thrown  the  Phocians  off  their  guard,  he  made  a  forced 
march  through  their  country  with  a  small  body  of 
troops  —  according  to  Diodorus,  1500  infantry  and 
500  horse  —  which  they  could  easily  have  stopt,  and 
arrived  without  interruption  at  Leuctra.     Here  he 
was  urged  by  the  Thebans  to  join  them  in  an  attack, 
to  be  made  from  opposite  sides,  on  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion.    But  he  represented  to  them  the  danger  of 
driving  such  an  enemy  to  despair,  and  so  risking  the 
fruits  of  their  glorious  victory ;  and  offered  his  medi- 
ation. With  the  Spartan  commanders  he  bad  probably 
less  difficulty,  when  he  sought  to  convince  them  of 
the  advantages  which  they  would  reap  from  a  con- 
vention which  would  enable  them  to  withdraw  their 
disheartened  and  disaffected  troops  in  safety.     The 
friendly  footing  on  which  his  father  had  stood  toward 
Sparta,  and  the  character  of  proxenus  by  which  he 
himself  was  still  connected  with  her  notwithstanding 
his  alliance  with  Thebes,  gave  a  colour  of  disinterested 
goodwill  to  his  advice.     His  object,  as  Xenophon  ob- 
serves, was  to  maintain  a  balance  between  the  two 
states,  so  as  to  keep  them  both  dependent  on  himself. 
At  the  request  of  the  Spartans  he  concluded  an  armi-  juon*f 
stice  for  them ;  and  their  generals  were  so  anxious  to  "«"**'«^ 
take  advantage  of  it,  and  so  fearful  lest  it  should  be 
broken  by  the  enemy,  that  having  given  orders  which 
expressed  their  intention  of  crossing  Cithaeron,  they 
set  out  the  same  evening  in  the  direction  of  Creusis, 
and  pursuing  their  march  all  night  in  great  disorder 
and  alarm  along  the  rugged  coast  road,  reached  the 
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CHAP.     Megarian  town  of  ^gosthena,  where  they  met  with 
xxxvm.   Archidamus   and  a  part  of  his  forces.     He  waited 
there  for  the  rest,  —  perhaps  to  give  a  better  air  to 
his  retreat,  —  and  as  soon  as  they  arrived  marched 
back  to  Corinth,  and  disbanded  his  whole  army.^ 

The  momentous  consequences  which  were  to  flow 
from  the  battle  of  Leuctra  could  not  at  the  time  be 
foreseen,  nor  was  it  easy  to  calculate  to  what  degree 
the  power  of  Sparta  was  shaken  by  the  blow.  Plu- 
tarch indeed  remarks  that  the  ephors,  though  they 
received  the  tidings  with  so  much  outward  com- 
posure, were  well  aware  that  their  affairs  were  ruined 
and  their  empire  lost.^  But  he  probably  greatly 
exaggerates  the  merit  of  their  fortitude  by  attri- 
buting to  them  an  almost  prophetic  sagacity.  No 
doubt  their  vexation  was  accompanied  with  much 
anxiety  and  apprehension,  and  the  joy  and  exultation 
of  the  Thebans  must  have  inspired  them  with  new 
and  far-reaching  hopes.  But  the  fulfilment  of  these 
expectations  would  mainly  depend  on  the  disposition 
prevailing  in  the  other  Greek  states :  and  the  principal 
allies  of  Sparta  showed  no  disposition  to  abandon  her 
cause.     Even  those  who  did  not  regret  the  check  she 

*  DIodorus  gives  a  very  different  account  of  several  transactions  connected  with 
the  battle  of  Leuctra  from  that  which  has  been  given  on  Xenophon*s  authority  in 
the  text  He  represents  the  arrival  of  Jason  as  preceding  the  battle,  and  as  fol- 
lowed by  a  truce  concluded  through  Jason's  mediation  between  Cleorobrotus  and 
the  Thebans,  which  bound  the  Spartan  king  to  withdraw  his  forces  fh>m  Boeotia. 
But  on  his  retreat  he  met  with  Archidamus,  who  had  been  sent  with  a  strong  rein- 
-forcement  to  support  him :  and  the  two  commanders,  regardless  of  the  recent 
compact,  returned  to  Leuctra,  and  fought  the  fatal  battle.  It  is  remarkable  enough 
that  Wesseling,  who  is  usually  disposed  to  place  too  much  confidence  in  his  author, 
in  this  instance  very  judiciously  questions  his  accuracy ;  while  Schneider,  without 
a  shadow  of  an  argument,  and  in  defiance  of  every  principle  of  sound  criticism, 
assumes  that  it  is  Xenophon  who  has  grossly  distorted  fkcts,  which,  at  the  time 
when  his  history  was  written,  were  notorious  to  all  his  readers.  Wesseling 
saw  that  Xenophon^s  narrative,  in  its  leading  outlines,  bears  the  clearest  stamp 
of  truth;  he  might  have  added,  that  Diodorus  has  here  only  committed  one 
of  his  ordinary  blunders.  It  was  probably  the  misplacing  of  Jason's  arrival  that 
drew  him  into  all  the  other  mistakes.  Niebuhr  in  his  Lectures  observed :  Accord- 
ing to  Diodona  the  Spartans,  in  ^  lo$t  of  the  battle,  suffered  the  punishment  of 
perjury.  Either  Archidamus  joined  his  oMeague  before  the  battle,  or  Geombrotus 
was  calumniated  after  his  death,  I  believe  that  Diodorus  here  adopted  a  story  in- 
vented by  the  Spartans, 

*  Ages.  29.    Kolvtp  tMls  Srros  Korapapovs  tri  Bi4^$a:prai  t&  wpdrytufra,  koI  r^v 
itpj^v  hroKuKiKwrw. 
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had  suffered,  and  who  would  not  have  wished  to  see  chap. 
her  overpower  Thebes,  and  recover  her  ancient  abso-  ^^*^^"- 
lute  ascendancy,  might  not  be  prepared  to  join  in 
aggressive  measures  against  her.  Polybius  takes  a 
view  of  the  case  which  seems  much  nearer  the  truth, 
when  he  describes  the  effect  of  the  battle  to  have 
been  a  general  unsettling  of  the  public  mind  in 
Greece,  and  particularly  among  the  chief  belligerents 
themselves,  inasmuch  as  the  one  party  would  not 
own  itself  vanquished,  and  the  other  could  not  be- 
lieve itself  to  have  conquered.^  We  also  learn  from 
him  that  overtures  of  peace  were  renewed  between 
the  two  powers,  and  that  they  agreed  to  refer  the 
matters  in  controversy  to  the  Achaeans :  a  mark  of 
confidence  which  was  no  doubt  well  merited  by  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  Achaeans,  but  which 
was  probably  owing  still  more  to  the  neutrality  of 
their  position.  Polybius  however  only  alludes  to  this 
fact,  and  does  not  state  what  was  the  issue  of  the 
arbitration.  Xenophon  passes  it  over  in  silence.  So 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Achaeans  accepted  the 
umpireship,  or  the  negotiation  was  broken  off  through 
the  events  to  be  related  in  the  next  chapter.  It  is 
only  certain  that  it  led  to  no  result,  and  hardly  inter- 
rupted  the  progress  of  hostilities. 

*  11.  29.  Aaucwlkufieviup  /tip  wapoMins  wraurdmtp  t§o\  riiP  ip  At^ierpois  ftdxilP, 
BtfiaUtp  8*  iiMtkwUrrtts  iannront<rafjJp»v  t^s  'EAA^ywr  iry^fioplas,  ^p  iicpurla  trcpl 
vdpTos  fj^p  roifs  "EAXiyyoi ,  ftdkiffra  Bk  mpl  robs  irpocipi)/<^yovf ,  &s  ttp  tAp  fihr  ^ 
ffvyx'fpovPTvp  iirrturOai,  rSp  8i  fiii  wurrtv6pTmP  9ti  ptPudiKcurtP,  Ob  fiifp  iXXd  yt 
irol  w9fA  tQp  ifUf>ur€ffToufi4pmp  ixirpt^ap  OifCoibi  fco)  AcuceSoift^not  fiApots  rmp 
"EWifPmp  *AxauMf.  Strabo  vixi.  p.  384.  may  or  may  not  be  only  repeating  this 
statement,  when  he  says,  fierd  riip  ip  \t{Hcrpois  fidxnp  ht4rp9^  Oiffaibi  roCroa 
tV  ^UufTW  Ttfi  rmp  ia^t\tyofUpmp  reus  w6\wi  wjAs  AAA^^or. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

FROM  THE  BATTLE   OF   LEUCTRA  TO  THE    VGUJSDmQ   OP 

MESSENE. 


CHAP. 


Conffress  at  Athens.  —  Rebuilding  of  Mantinea,  —  Agitated 
State  of  Peloponnesus.  — Project  for  the  Union  of  Arcadia. 
—  Foundation  of  Megalopolis,  —  Arcadian  Constitution.  — - 
Struggles  between  the  Factions  at  Tegea.  —  Expedition  of 
Agesilaus.  —  The  Thebans  in  Peloponnesus.  —  Invasion  of 
Laconia.  —  Danger  of  Sparta.  —  Conspiracy  crushed  by 
Agesilaus.  —  Retreat  of  the  Invaders.  —  Founding  of  Mes^ 
sene.  —  Population  of  Messene.  —  Retreat  of  the  Thebans. 

The  ill-humour  with  which  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Leuctra  was  received  at  Athens,  seems  to  have  arisen 
merely  out  of  the  old  jealousy  and  animosity  with 
which  the  Athenians  had  been  used  to  regard  their 
northern  neighbours,  and  which  revived  as  soon  as 
the  affairs  of  Thebes  became  prosperous.  For  in  the 
event  itself,  considered  with  respect  to  their  own 
interests,  they  could  have  seen  nothing  to  deplore. 
And  they  proceeded  without  delay  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  shock  which  it  had  given  to  the  influence 
of  Sparta.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing 
opinion  throughout  Greece,  and  not  least  at  Sparta 
itself,  that  the  Spartan  power  had  suffered  a  fatal 
blow  ;  and  Xenophon  intimates  that  the  Athenians 
were  surprised  to  find  that  any  of  the  Peloponnesian 
states  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  chief  of  their  con- 
federacy. They  believed  that  the  time  had  now  come 
when  Athens  might  step  into  the  place  of  Sparta,  as 
guardian  of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  and  might  trans- 
fer all  the  advantages  which  her  rival  had  reaped 
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from  that  title  to  herself.  They  therefore  assembled  chap. 
a  congress  in  their  own  city,  to  which  they  invited  .  ^^^^"^. 
deputies  not  only  from  their  old  allies,  but  from  all  congmsat 
the  states  of  Greece  which  were  willing  to  adopt  the  ^^' 
Peace  of  Antalcidas  as  the  basis  of  their  mutual  re- 
lations. It  seems  to  have  been  attended  by  many,  if 
not  by  most  members  of  the  Peloponnesian  confede-  ' 
racy :  and  the  resolution  to  which  it  came  in  the  oath 
by  which  each  state  was  to  ratify  the  compact  was 
thus  expressed :  /  toUl  abide  by  the  treaty  sent  down 
by  the  King^  and  by  the  decrees  of  the  Athenians  and 
their  allies^  and  if  an  attack  be  made  on  any  of  the 
states  which  take  this  oath^  I  tciU  succour  it  with  all  my 
might  So  that  Athens  found  herself  able  to  obtain 
better  security  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  than 
had  been  given  in  the  last  congress  held  for  the  like 
purpose  at  Sparta,  where  none  of  the  parties  had  been 
bound  to  enforce  its  observance  by  arms :  and  yet  the 
engagement  for  mutual  defence  now  involved  those 
who  entered  into  it  in  danger  of  a  contest  both  with 
Sparta  and  Thebes.  Elis  would  gladly  have  united 
herself  to  an  association  which  would  separate,  and 
might  protect  her  from  Sparta ;  but  she  would  not 
resign  her  claims  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Triphylian 
towns.  The  congress  on  the  other  hand  determined 
that  every  town,  small  or  great,  should  be  alike  inde- 
pendent, and  commissioners  were  sent  round  to  exact 
an  oath  to  this  eflFect  from  the  magistrates  of  each 
state.  It  was  taken,  Xenophon  says,  by  all  but  the 
Eleans. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  know  which  of  the 
Peloponnesian  states  acceded  to  this  confederacy. 
But  all  the  information  that  Xenophon  gives  as  to 
this  point,  only  enables  us  to  conclude  that  the  Man- 
tineans  at  least  were  of  the  number.  One  of  the 
first  efiects  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra  seems  to  have 
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CHAP. 

XXXIX. 


Rebuilding 
of  Man- 
tinea. 


been  a  revolution  which  overthrew  the  Mantinean 
aristocracy ;  and  the  declaration  of  the  congress  at 
Athens  —  though  it  expressed  the  very  same  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Spartans  have  been  supposed  to 
have  acted,  when  they  scattered  the  Mantineans  over 
their  four  villages  ^  —  was  now  interpreted  by  the  de- 
mocratical  party  as  a  licence  to  restore  their  political 
unity,  and  to  rebuild  their  city ;  and  the  work  was 
immediately  begun.  The  Spartan  government  felt 
that  the  restoration  of  Mantinea  would  prove  to  all 
Greece  that  it  was  no  longer  formidable  even  to  its 
nearest  neighbours ;  but,  in  its  anxiety  to  escape  this 
humiliation,  it  resorted  to  a  step  which  stiU  more 
clearly  betrayed  its  weakness,  and  showed  how  much 
it  was  dispirited  by  its  recent  reverse.  Agesilaus, 
who  had  now  recovered  from  his  illness,  was  sent 
to  use  all  his  hereditary  influence  at  Mantinea  to  stop 
the  work ;  and  he  was  instructed  to  undertake,  that, 
if  it  was  only  deferred  for  the  present,  he  would  pro- 
cure the  consent  of  the  Spartan  government,  and  even 
some  help  toward  defraying  the  expense  of  the  build- 
ing. He  was  not  allowed  to  lay  this  proposal  before 
the  popular  assembly,  but  was  informed  that  the  de- 
cree of  the  people  rendered  it  necessary  to  proceed 
without  delay.  Though  he  felt  this  reptdse  as  a  per- 
sonal affront,  and  though  it  set  the  power  of  the  state 
at  defiance,  it  was  not  thought  expedient  at  Sparta  to 
have  recourse  to  arms,  and  the  treaty  last  concluded 
with  Athens  served  as  a  plea  for  acquiescence.  For 
it  was  now  admitted  that  the  independence  of  Man- 
tinea had  been  violated,  when  it  was  dismembered  for 
the  sake  of  the  aristocratical  party.  Some  of  the 
other  Arcadian  towns  sent  workmen  to  assist  the 
Mantineans,  and  Elis  contributed  three  talents  to  the 
cost  of  the  fortification.     The  new  city  was  so  con- 
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structed  as  to  be  secure  from  such  attacks  as  had     chap. 
proved  fatal  to  that  which  it  replaced.^  .  ^^^^'^, 

Peloponnesus  had  for  some  years  been  violently 
agitated  by  political  convulsions,  and  had  been  the 
scene  of  incessant  struggles  between  the  two  leading 
parties,  the  Mends  of  aristocratical  and  of  democra- 
tical  institutions.  It  seems  that  the  principles  on 
which  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas  was  professedly  founded, 
had  encouraged  the  partisans  of  democracy  to  hope 
that  they  might  establish  their  ascendancy,  wherever 
they  were  the  strongest,  without  any  obstruction  from 
Sparta.  Her  conduct  towards  Phlius  and  Mantinea 
must  have  checked  these  hopes;  yet  they  seem  to 
have  revived  when  the  new  confederacy  between 
Thebes  and  Athens  after  the  recovery  of  the  Cadmea, 
and  the  revolt  of  several  maritime  states,  compelled 
Sparta  to  observe  more  moderation  towards  her  re- 
maining allies.  In  many  places  the  aristocratical 
party  was  overpowered,  and  suffered  severe  retaliation 
for  the  oppression  it  had  exercised  during  the  period 
of  its  domination.     But  these  triumphs  were  only  the  Agitated 

state  of 

beginning  of  a  series  of  fierce  and  bloody  contests,  peiopon- 
The  exiles  were  continually  on  the  watch  for  an  op- 
portunity of  regaining  what  they  had  lost,  and  the 
attempt,  whether  it  succeeded  or  failed,  commonly 
ended  in  a  massacre.  The  oligarchical  exiles  of  Phi- 
galea,  having  seized  a  fortress  named  Hersea,  near 
the  town^,  surprised  it  during  a  festival,  while  the 

'  They  were  careful  not  only  to  exclude  the  river  fhmi  their  city,  but  also  to 
make  the  substruction  of  their  walls-  of  such  a  height  as  could  not  possibly  be  sub- 
merged by  means  of  such  streams  as  those  which  water  the  Mantinic^.  (Leake, 
Aforao,  in.  p.  73.)  But  when  elsewhere  (ii.  p.  41.)  he  says  that  im  find  tAe 
Mantinenses  chooting  a  hvd  ntuationfor  their  new  city  in  preference  to  its  old  poet' 
tion  upon  a  hiH,  this  seems  only  to  mean  that  the  Insulated  rocky  height  of  Gurt* 
zuli  (see  L  p.  103.)  had  been  included  within  the  ancient  fortifications ;  but  even 
of  this  we  find  no  proof.    See  above  p.  8,  note  1. 

*  This  seems  to  be  implied  In  the  narrative  of  Dlodorus  xv.  40.,  and  Sievers 
(p.  251 )  conjectures  that  it  was  some  stronghold  not  otherwise  known,  as  the  city 
of  Henea  is  at  too  great  a  distance  fh>m  Phigalea.  This  in  Itself  would  not  be  a 
sufficient  reason,  as  the  distance  was  not  so  great  as  between  Athens  and  Thebes ; 
but  the  language  of  Diodorus  seems  on  the  one  hand  to  exclude  a  well-known 
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CHAP,  multitude  was  assembled  in  the  theatre,  and  made  a 
™-  great  slaughter  among  the  defenceless  crowd,  though 
they  were  at  last  forced  to  retreat,  and  take  refiige  in 
Sparta.  The  Corinthian  exiles  who  had  found  shelter 
at  Argos,  were  baffled  in  a  similar  enterprise,  and 
killed  one  another  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  opposite  party,  which  immediately  instituted  a 
rigorous  inquiry  at  Corinth,  and  condemned  num- 
bers to  death  or  exile  on  the  charge  of  abetting  the 
conspiracy.  Like  scenes  took  place  at  Megara  and 
Sicyon.  Phlius  more  especially  was  continually  ha- 
rassed by  civil  feuds.  The  democratical  exiles  took 
possession  of  a  stronghold  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
collected  a  body  of  mercenaries,  with  whose  aid  they 
defeated  their  enemies  in  battle,  and  killed  300 ;  but 
afterwards  having  been  betrayed  by  their  auxiliaries 
they  were  overpowered,  600  were  slain,  and  the  rest 
were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Argos.  Argos  itself 
was  not  an  indiflFerent  spectator  of  these  events. 
Though  democracy  had  long  been  firmly  established 
there,  the  jealousy  of  the  people  was  roused  against 
the  class,  which  might  well  be  suspected  of  wishes 
hostile  to  the  existing  government,  but  perhaps  had 
given  no  other  occasion  for  a  charge  of  treasonable 
designs.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the  conflu- 
ence of  democratical  exiles  from  other  cities  tended 
to  keep  up  a  state  of  constant  unnatural  excitement  at 
Argos;  and  there  were  demagogues  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  instigate  the  multitude  against  the 
wealthier  citizens,  who,  if  we  may  believe  Diodorus, 
were  at  last  driven  into  a  conspiracy  for  self-defence. 
But  it  seems  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  fact  was  ever  obtained.  Those  on 
whom  suspicion  first  fell  were  put  to  the  torture; 

towiw- T^y  Kokov/ihn^v  'Hpoicoff  x^^^  ix^p^^~  and  on  the  other  to  be  only  appli- 
cable to  a  place  within  the  territory  of  Phlgalea. 
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others  killed  themselves  to  avoid  it ;  at  length  one  of  chap. 
the  accused,  either  to  obtain  relief  fix)m  torment,  or  ^"^^^ 
with  a  motive  like  that  which  prompted  the  confes- 
sion of  Andocides,  offered  to  make  a  discovery,  and 
informed  against  thirty  of  the  most  eminent  citizens, 
who,  it  seems  almost  without  the  form  of  a  trial,  were 
put  to  death,  and  their  property  confiscated.  But 
this  disclosure,  as  it  appeared  to  confirm  the  original 
charge,  served  rather  to  inflame  than  to  allay  the 
popular  suspicions,  which  were  continually  cherished 
by  the  arts  of  the  demagogues.  Arrests  were  multi- 
plied, until  the  number  of  the  prisoners  amounted  to 
1200;  or,  according  to  another  account,  to  1500^; 
and  the  populace,  impatient  of  legal  delays,  arming 
itself  with  clubs,  rose  upon  them,  and  massacred 
them  all:  this  bloody  execution  became  memorable 
under  the  name  of  the  acytalism?  The  demagogues, 
who  had  excited  the  phrenzy,  now  endeavoured  to 
restrain  it  from  further  excesses;  but  the  attempt 
only  turned  it  against  themselves,  and  most  of 
them  shared  the  fate  of  their  victims.  Their  blood 
seemed  to  propitiate  the  infernal  powers :  the  flame, 
no  longer  supplied  with  fuel,  expired;  and  tran- 
quillity was  restored.  It  must  be  considered  as 
an  indication  of  a  remarkable  superiority  in  the 
Athenian  character  and  institutions  over  those  of 
Argos,  that  under  similar  circumstances,  in  the  affair 
of  the  Hermes-busts,  when  religious  and  political  fa- 
naticism combined  their  influence  to  madden  the 
people,  no  such  spectacles  were  witnessed  at  Athens.® 
There,  as  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch*,  so  great  was 

*  Flutarcb,  Rnp.  Gtr,  Pr,  17. 
'  aKtrraXurfUs — from  the  weapon  (ffievrdXri)  which  seems  to  have  been  prind- 

paUy  used. 

*  Niebtihr  observes,  that  no  massacre  took  place  at  Athens,  and  considers  this  as 
an  effect  of  the  mild  humane  character  of  the  people,  and  of  the  theatrical  amuse- 
ments by  which  it  was  softened  and  refined.  The  people  of  Argoe  htuL  but  a  ekadow 
of  AthenUm  life,  and  to  eamk  tJilo  a  tanagemMe  into  which  Athene  never  fett. 


*  u.  8. 
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the  horror  excited  by  the  Argive  massacre,  that  it 
was  thought  proper  to  purify  the  assembly,  in  which 
probably  the  tidings  were  first  published,  by  a  solemn 
lustration. 

The  spirit  of  hostility  to  Sparta,  which  had  been 
let  loose  in  Arcadia  by  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  mani- 
fested itself  not  long  after  in  a  much  more  important 
event  than  the  restoration  of  Mantinea.  The  chiefs 
of  the  parties  opposed  to  the  Spartan  interest  in  the 
principal  Arcadian  towns  concerted  a  plan  for  se- 
curing the  independence  of  Arcadia,  and  for  raising 
it  to  a  higher  rank  than  it  had  hitherto  held  in  the 
political  system  of  Greece.  With  a  territory  more 
extensive  than  any  other  region  of  Peloponnesus, 
peopled  by  a  hardy  race,  proud  of  its  ancient  origin 
and  immemorial  possession  of  the  land,  and  of  its 
peculiar  religious  traditions,  Arcadia  —  the  Greek 
Switzerland  —  had  never  possessed  any  weight  in  the 
aflfiairs  of  the  nation;  the  land  only  served  as  a 
thoroughfare  for  hostile  armies,  and  sent  forth  its 
sons  to  recruit  the  forces  of  foreign  powers  — Greek 
or  barbarian  —  and  to  shed  their  blood  in  quarrels  in 
which  they  had  no  concern.  A  wish  for  a  better  state 
of  things  may  have  occurred  to  Arcadian  patriots  at 
an  earlier  period ;  or  it  may  have  been  first  suggested 
by  the  destruction  of  Mantinea :  but  it  was  the  battle 
of  Leuctra  that  opened  a  prospect  of  carrying  it  into 
eflFect.  A  Mantinean  named  Lycomedes,  a  man  of 
large  fortune  and  of  the  highest  birth  in  his  native 
city,  seems  to  have  been  either  the  author  or  the  most 
active  mover  of  the  project  which  was  now  formed, 
and  which  was  at  least  partly  executed  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year  (371).'  The  object  was  to  unite 
the  Arcadian  people  in  one  body,  yet  so  as  not  to 


'  Xen.  VII.  1.  23.     Pans.  Tin.  27.  2.     Diodor.  xv.  62.      Dlodonu,  with  hb 
usual  cardessness,  liad  at  lint  called  Lycomedes  a  Tegean  (xv.  69.). 
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destroy  the  independence  of  the  particular  states  ^ ;  chap. 
and  with  this  view  it  was  proposed  to  found  a  metro-  .  ^^^'^-, 
polis,  to  institute  a  national  council  which  should  be 
invested  with  supreme  authority  in  foreign  aflFairs, 
particularly  with  regard  to  peace  and  war,  and  to 
establish  a  military  force  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  safety.^ 

The  plan  in  itself  was  one  which  might  have  pre- 
sented itself  to  a  friend  of  aristocracy,  who  took  an 
interest  in  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  Arcadia,  as 
readily  as  to  a  man  of  opposite  political  sentiments. 
But  the  aristocratical  interest  in  the  Arcadian  towns 
depended  upon  Spartan  protection ;  and  for  Sparta  no 
event  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  one  which  made 
Arcadia  united,  powerful,  and  independent.  The  erec- 
tion of  such  a  state  on  her  northern  frontier  mani- 
festly tended  to  exclude  her  from  all  political  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  Greece ;  and  it  had  therefore 
been  a  main  object  of  her  policy  to  keep  the  Arcadian 
cantons  as  much  as  possible  separate  from  each  other. 
And  though  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Lyco- 
medes,  and  those  who  shared  his  views,  were  chiefly 
desirous  of  rescuing  their  country  from  a  degrading 
subjection  to  her  imperious  neighbour,  and  of  ele- 
vating her  to  an  honourable  station  among  the  Greek 
commonwealths,  they  undoubtedly  did  not  overlook 
the  accession  of  strength  which  would  result  from 
this  event  to  their  party  in  its  contest  with  its  do- 
mestic adversaries.  Xenophon  touches  upon  this 
subject  with  evident  reluctance ;  he  mentions  the 
civil  discord  to  which  the  project  of  the  union  gave 

*  Tiarhinfinn  (p.  341.)  Justly  observes  tlut  Pausanias  places  the  settlement  of 
Megalopolis  in  an  entirely  (Use  light  when  he  compares  it  with  the  ewoiKurf»6s  by 
which  the  population  of  Tiryns,  Hysise,  Omes,  Mycenc,  Mldea,  and  other  towns 
was  transplanted  to  Argos. 

'  Tittmann  (Griech,  Staatnerfa»8.  p.  688.)  infers  fhmi  Liyy's  expression 
(zxxn.  6.)  about  Aliphera  una  ex  tit  qua  adeondendam  Megahpotim  ex  eoneUio 
Arcadum  cowtribuUB  farent^  that  an  Arcadian  union  had  existed  fh>m  an  early 
period.  But  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  this  eonct/tion  was  any  other 
than  the  assemblage  convoked  for  the  first  time  ft>r  this  special  purpose. 
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CHAP,  rise  in  Arcadia,  but  scarcely  hints  at  the  issue  of  the 
struggle;  and  we  are  thus  forced  to  depend  upon 
such  information  as  is  to  be  gleaned  from  later  writers, 
and  after  all  are  left  in  ignorance  of  several  interest- 
ing particulars.  It  appears  however  that  within  a  few 
months  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  a  meeting  of 
Arcadians  from  all  the  principal  towns  was  held,  to 
deliberate  on  the  measure  ^ ;  and  that  under  its  decree 
a  body  of  colonists,  collected  from  various  quarters, 
proceeded  to  found  a  new  city,  which  was  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  general  government,  and  was  called  Mega- 
lepolis,  or  Megalopolis  (the  Great  City).  ^  Ten  com- 
missioners, who  were  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Founders,  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  new 
settlement.  Two  of  them,  Lycomedes  and  Opoleas, 
were  Mantineans ;  two,  Timon  and  Proxenus,  leaders 
of  the  democratical  party  at  Tegea.^  Of  the  rest  two 
came  from  Cleitor,  two  from  the  town  or  canton  of 
Moenalus,  two  from  Parrhasium,  or  from  the  Parrha- 
sian  district.  It  was  probably  thought  that  by  this 
selection  due  regard  was  paid  to  the  claims  both  of 
the  greater  cities  and  of  the  small  towns  and  rural 
hamlets. 

The  authors  of  these  measures  must  from  the  first 
have  expected  to  meet  with  strenuous  opposition  from 
Sparta,  and  have  been  desirous  of  securing  the  aid  of 
other  powers.  And  it  is  therefore  highly  probable 
that,  as  soon  as  their  plans  were  matured,  they  sent 
an  embassy  for  that  purpose,  and  that  this  was  no 
other  than  the  one  of  which  Diodorus  speaks,  as  com- 

*  Lachmann  (p.  341. )  seems  to  collect  from  Xeiu  vi.  5.  6.  that  this  meeting  was 
held  at  Tegea,  but  this  is  at  most  no  more  than  a  very  questionable  copjecture. 

'  Niebuhrsays:  *' MegalepoiiB,  afterwards  MeijalopoUs."  Pausanias  xx.  14.4. 
McyiXi}  ical  is  i/Mt  frt  KoAcrrcu  w6Kis. 

*  Paus.  VIII.  27.  2.  Lachmann  (p.  341.)  strangely  misunderstands  Pausanias, 
as  if  be  meant  that  among  the  ohcurrttt,  there  were  four  from  Tegea,  two  of  whom 
were  named  Lycomedes  and  Opoleas,  and  two  ih)m  Mantinea,  likewise  named 
Lycomedes  and  Opoleas ;  but,  by  omitting  the  name  of  Opoleas  in  his  own  enume- 
ration, he  has  concealed  the  enormous  extravagance  of  thif  suppofition  from  his 
readers,  and  perhaps  from  hlmield 
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posed  of  Arcadian,  Argive,  and  Elean  envoys,  but  chap. 
which,  by  a  manifest  error,  he  refers  to  a  later  period,  .  ^^^^ 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  370.^  But  it  is  remark- 
able that  their  first  application  was  directed  to  be 
made,  not  to  Thebes,  but  to  Athens.  When  we  con- 
sider the  high  reputation  which  the  Theban  arms 
had  recently  won,  the  renown  of  the  illustrious  men 
who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Theban  government,  and 
the  violence  of  Theban  animosity  against  Sparta,  this 
preference  seems  so  strange,  that  if  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  Diodorus  had  not  been  supported  by  a  casual 
allusion  of  Demosthenes  ^,  we  could  hardly  have  be- 
lieved the  fact.  Whether  the  conduct  of  the  Thebans 
in  their  prosperity  had  already  begun  to  excite  that 
jealousy  which  we  shall  see  before  long  manifesting 
itself  against  them  in  Arcadia,  where  Lycomedes 
appears  always  to  have  regarded  their  intervention 
with  suspicion  and  distrust  as  a  necessary  evil,  or  the 
force  of  old  associations  attracted  the  Peloponnesians 
to  Athens,  as  the  natural  leader  of  a  movement  di- 
rected against  Sparta,  is  only  matter  for  conjecture. 
In  the  state  of  feeling  which  prevailed  at  Athens  after 
the  battle  of  Leuctra,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  Athenians  refiised  to  break  the  treaty  which 
they  had  so  lately  concluded,  on  terms  so  satisfactory 
to  themselves,  with  Sparta,  and  to  lend  their  aid  for 
the  purpose  of  still  further  depressing  the  enemy  of 
Thebes.     At  Thebes,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 

*  Pro.  Megalop.  p.  205.  ol  ravra  \4yoirrts  hrturav  Ifxas,  wdyrotv  IltKinrowTiaUty 
iXjB^irntv  &s  ^fMs  ical  fut^  vfuiv  ii^to^vrwy  M  robs  AoKtScufwviovs  Uvtu,  ro^ovs  fihf 
fiil  vpo<ri4^aar$ai  («nU  8td  rovff,  Znttp  Ijy  {nrdKotwov  ainotst  M  Srfiaiovs  ^A0oy),  ^hp 
84  r^t  Aauct^oifioylw  aotniplas  Kcd  "xp^tuer*  tUr^ptiy  ical  rois  ffAfuurt  Ktp^vyt^ty, 
Farther  on  (p.  207.)  he  repeats  what  he  here  says  o(  all  the  Pehponnetians,  as  If  it 
applied  to  the  Megalopolitans  alone :  ci  roioiroty  av/jifidxvy  (such  as  the  Mcgalo- 
politans  showed  themselves  towards  Thehes)  r^y  v6\tM  9r*  i^*  ^/jms  rpSrtpoy  ^XAoy  1l 
^n^alovs,  iartffrdpric-ay.  The  comparison  of  these  passages  seems  sufficient  to 
remove  any  scruple  that  might  arise  from  the  second,  as  apparently  implying  that 
at  the  time  of  the  embassy  Megalopolis  had  been  already  built.  For  the  orator*s 
argument  this  was  quite  immaterial,  and  no  inference  as  to  the  exact  chronology 
of  the  transaction  can  be  safely  drawn  fh>m  the  rhetorical  form  of  the  allusion. 
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envoys  next  made  their  overtures,  their  proposalB, 
which  anticipated  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  the  govern- 
ment, were  eagerly  welcomed ;  and  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  against  Sparta  was  speedily  concluded. 
But  the  attitude  and  preparations  of  Jason,  which 
were  becoming  continually  more  and  more  formidable, 
may  well  have  seemed  to  render  it  inexpedient  for  the 
present  to  send  any  considerable  force  into  Pelopon- 
nesus. Epaminondas  however  procured  Pammenes 
to  be  despatched  at  the  head  of  1000  picked  troops, 
to  guard  the  new  city,  while  the  buildings  were  in 
progress,  against  any  interruption  which  might  be 
offered  by  Sparta.^  Promises  were  probably  added 
of  more  effectual  support,  if  any  emergency  should 
call  for  it,  and  the  state  of  affairs  in  Thessaly  should 
permit  it.  If  indeed  we  could  rely  on  some  statements 
of  Pausanias  according  to  their  literal  interpretation, 
we  must  believe  that  it  was  Epaminondas  who  first 
suggested  the  project  of  a  new  city,  as  the  seat  of  the 
Arcadian  confederacy.^  But  it  seems  more  probable 
that  he  only  fostered  it  with  his  encouragement  and 
advice,  and  lent  his  aid,  by  promoting  the  expedition 
of  Pammenes,  to  its  execution :  though  on  the  whole 
his  services  were  such  as  might  fairly  entitle  him  to 
be  considered  as  the  true  Founder  of  Megalopolis, 
and  as  alone  deserving  the  heroic  honours  which  were 
anciently  attached  to  that  character. 

The  site  chosen  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Helisson, 
a  small  stream  tributary  to  the  Alpheus,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  plain  —  the  only  one  of  considerable  ex- 
tent on  the  western  side  of  Arcadia  —  through  which 


'  Pftus.  vui.  27.  2. 

'  u.  s.  Trjs  ir6\fus  ohcurr^s  'Emficii^rSaf  ffhy  r^  ZiKoi^  koKoito  tty,  ro^s  re  yhp 
*ApKdSku  oVros  i)y  6  iir^tlpas  c/s  rhp  ffwoucifffju&v,  B7}€cduy  re  x<X/ovr  KoyiUias,  koX 
Tla^iiniy  &ir/(rrciAcy  ijykyAva  indvttv  rots  'ApKdffiP,  tl  KwKitiy  vttp&mu  ol  Acucc 
ZaifjL^ytoi  tU^  olKnrfA6p,  Compare  ix.  14.  4.  where  the  statement,  as  to  the  founda^ 
tion  of  Megalopolis,  is  probably  not  more  accurate  than  that  which  accompanies 
it  as  to  the  rebuilding  of  Mantinea. 
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the  river  flows  before  it  reaches  the  gorge  at  Gary  tena :  chap. 
at  a  short  distance  from  one  of  the  passes  leading  into 
the  vale  of  the  Eurotas,  but  still  nearer  to  the  borders 
of  Messenia.  As  a  military  position  designed  to  keep 
Sparta  in  check,  by  its  vicinity  to  her  frontier,  no  point 
could  have  been  more  judiciously  chosen.  The  site 
was  almost  perfectly  level ',  resembling  those  of  Tegea 
and  Mantinea,  and  'strikingly  contrasted  to  those  of 
the  old  Arcadian  cities.^  We  do  not  know  that 
Epaminondas  was  consulted  with  regard  to  the  situ- 
ation ;  but  even  if  he  was,  it  appears  that  his  choice 
was  not  determined  by  the  advantages  which  the 
ground  offfered  for  defence ;  as  indeed  none  such  have 
yet  been  discovered  in  it.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
Lrk  »«  begun  in  a  sanguine  and'confident  spirit, 
which  paid  less  regard  to  strength  than  to  convenience 
of  position,  and  believed  that  safety  would  be  suffi- 
ciently provided  for  by  an  ordinary  fortification.  The 
city  was  designed  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  pubUc  buildings  corresponded  to  its 
extent ;  the  theatre  was  the  most  spacious  in  Greece. 
The  territory  annexed  to  it  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
composed  of  the  districts  belonging  to  the  Msenalian 
and  Parrhasian  villages,  perhaps  nearly  the  same  as 
during  the  Peloponnesian  War  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  Mantinea,  until  they  were  restored  to 
independence  by  the  interference  of  Sparta.  But  the 
population  was  to  be  drawn  not  from  these  only,  but 
from  a  great  number  of  the  most  ancient  Arcadian 


'  Piittsanias  (vm.  29.  7.)  mentions  an  eminence  —  \^t  6  SitoXctras— as  In- 
closed within  the  walls,  on  which  was  a  spring,  which  sent  down  a  UtUe  stream  to 
the  ElissoD. 

'  On  this  sul^ect  see  the  obseirations  of  Colonel  Leake,  Moreot  u.  41.  (where 
it  is  assomed  that  the  site  was  chosen  by  Epaminondas)  :  **  Thoie  adwuUage»  of  a 
leod  country^  of  which  a  modem  enginttr  can  avail  himtdf  ioatto  make  afortreu 
in  a  piain  ahnott  ae  etnmg  as  any  that  ia  favoured  by  natural  diffieultiea  of  yround, 
eeem  eeareefy  tqtpUcable  to  the  ancient  art  of  war,  Neverthdegs  one  can  hardly  doubt 
that  eome  eueh  priftciplee  were  acknowledged  at  thie  meridian  period  of  Greek  strategy, 
since  we  find  the  Mantinenses  at  the  same  time  choosing  a  level  situation  for  their 
new  cityt  in  preference  to  its  old  position  upon  a  hilL^ 

VOL.  v.  I 
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CHAP,     towns,  which  were  also  among  the  smallest  and  weakest. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  ever  any 
project  of  absorbing  that  of  the  larger  cities  in  the 
new  capital/     Pausanias  gives  a  list  of  thirty-nine 
townships  which  were  required  to  contribute  to  it. 
The  greater  part  of  them  appear  to  have  been  entirely 
deserted    by  their    inhabitants ;    others  retained  a 
remnant  of  their  population,  biit  in  the  condition  of 
villages  subject  to  Megalopolis.     It  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  the  migration  was  voluntarily  undertaken  by 
any,  or  they  all  only  submitted  to  a  decree  of  the 
majority  ;  but  there  seem  to  have  been  few  who  did 
not  at  least  submit  willingly,  and  whose  attachment 
to  their  native  seats  was  not  for  the  time  overcome  by 
their  enmity  to  Sparta,  or  by  their  patriotic  zeal,  or 
by  the  prospect  of  the  advantages  connected  with  the 
franchise  of  a  great  city.^    Four  towns  only  —  Lycoa, 
Tricoloni,  Lycosura,  and  Trapezus  —  either  retracted 
their  consent,  or  refused  to  sacrifice  their  inclinations 
to  the  public  will.  They  were  among  the  most  ancient 
in  the  land ;  and  it  is  only  remarkable  that  the  same 
repugnance  was  not  more  generally  felt.     Lycoa  and 
Tricoloni  however  were  compelled  to  peld,  and  their 
inhabitants  were  transferred  to  Megalopolis.  Trapezus 
made  an  obstinate  resistance;   and  its  citizens  who 
survived  the  struggle  preferred  quitting  their  native 
land  to  changing  their  abode  in  it,  and  having  found 
means  of  embarking  for  the  Euxine,  were  hospitably 
received  as  kinsmen  in  their  colony  of  the  same  name. 

'  I  cannot  even  collect  with  Sieven  (p.  266.)  fit>m  Xen.  vl  6.  6.  that  the  La- 
cedsmonian  party  imputed  this  design  to  their  adversaries. 

*  So  Pausanias,  viii.  27.  3,  6.,  speaks  of  the  general  wpodv/xia  Sih  rh  Ix^t  T«y 
AauctSaufioylwiff  and  the  <nrov8^  with  which  they  obeyed  the  decree.  And  he  seems 
as  well  entitled  to  credit  as  Diodorus,  who  (xv.  94.)  gives  a  different  view,  which 
however  is  adopted  by  Niebuhr  (Lect.):  The  population,  of  forty  tounuhipt  was 
fomtd  to  »eWe  in  MegalopoUa.  Diodorus  himself  in  a  previous  chapter  (72)  de- 
scribes the  foundation  as  freely  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  security  against  Sparta. 
It  seems  quite  needless  to  suppose  with  Wachsmuth  (i.  2.  p.  293. )  that,  instead  of 
simply  blundering  as  to  the  date,  he  has  given  the  year  in  which  the  fortification 
was  completed. 
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Lycosura  —  which  boasted  of  being  the  most  andent  chap. 
city  under  the  sun  —  was  spared  out  of  respect  for  .  ^^^^^, 
the  sanctity  of  one  of  its  temples.  The  districts  which 
were  thus  drained  of  their  population  never  recovered 
it,  and  were  left  in  a  great  measure  uncultivated. 
The  new  city  was  richly  adorned  with  works  of  art, 
some  of  which  were  transferred  to  it  from  the  temples 
of  the  tributary  townships,  and  from  other  parts  of 
Arcadia.' 

The  most  interesting  subject  connected  with  this  Arcadian 
event,  the  constitution  under  which  Arcadia  was  to  J^^**^**" 
be  united,  is  unfortunately  involved  in  the  greatest 
obscurity.  Megalopolis  was  the  place  appointed  for 
the  deliberations  of  the  supreme  council  of  the  Arca- 
dian body.  But  of  this  council  we  only  know  that  it 
was  commonly  described  by  the  name  of  the  Ten 
Thousand :  an  appellation  which  raises  a  number  of 
perplexing  questions..  For  that  it  was  a  representative 
assembly,  and  was  not  intended  to  consist  only  of  Me- 
galopoUtens,  is  clear  both  from  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
spoken  of,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case :  this  would 
have  been  a  privilege  which  the  other  cities  would 
never  have  conceded  to  a  colony  formed  out  of  the 
most  insignificant  townships.^  On  the  other  hand, 
that  so  numerous  a  body  should  have  been  collected 
either  at  stated  times,  or  as  often  as  occasion  required, 
from  the  other  parts  of  Arcadia,  is  scarcely  less  hard 
to  understand,  though  the  functions  which  we  find  it 
exercising  —  deliberations  on  questions  of  war  or 


*  Three  ancient  (^aya,  as  Paiuanias  was  infonned  (yui.  31.  6.),  bad  been  brougbt 
from  Trapesus.  He  also  saw  a  statue  of  Ztbs  ^iXtos,  a  work  of  Polycleltus  (lb.  31. 
4.),  but  does  not  say  whence  it  came.  A  colossal  bronxe  statue  of  Apollo  iwuco^tos, 
which  originally  adorned  the  temple  at  Basse,  Uoyia^  in  rris  ^lyaXiwif  avrnXftas 
is  K6afufp  ffi  yirfiXjji  r^Aci  (ib.  30.  4.).  In  a  like  spirit  the  statue  of  Pan,  which 
had  stood,  before  the  building  of  the  city,  on  the  hill  Scoleitas,  was  removed  to  the 
afxc<«  (30.  7.).  These,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  only  a  few  instances  which 
happen  to  have  been  preserved  by  a  traveller,  who  visited  the  ruins  of  the  city 
when  it  bad  been  fbr  many  centuries  stript  of  the  greater  part  of  its  treasures. 

'  Plass.  ni.  p.  650  states,  without  assigning  any  reasons,  that  the  Ten  Thousand 
were  the  Megalopolitans  of  military  age. 
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CHAP,  peace,  sending  and  receiving  embassies,  sitting  in 
,^^^^  judgement  on  oflFences  aflFecting  the  interests  of  the 
Union — ^^are  not  such  as  to  call  for  very  £requent 
attendance ;  and  a  number  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
the  city  must,  we  should  think,  have  been  deputed  by 
Megalopolis  itself.  Equally  strange  does  it  appear, 
that  no  mention  should  be  found  of  any  more  select 
council,  which,  according  to  the  imiform  practice  of 
the  Greek  democratical  states,  should  have  prepared 
the  business  to  be  transacted  by  the  assembly  of  the 
Ten  Thousand.  These  difficulties  remain  just  the 
same  whether  the  name  was  used  in  a  vague  sense  for 
a  great  multitude,  or  was  adopted  upon  an  estimate, 
meant  to  be  more  or  less  exact,  of  the  numbers  which 
might  be  brought  together  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sultation. But  though  no  express  mention  is  to  be 
found  of  a  smaller  council,  there  is  what  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  trace  of  one,  sufficiently  clear  perhaps, 
where  the  existence  of  the  thing  might  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed from  analogy  without  any  other  evidence. 
Among  the  buUdings  of  Megalopolis  Pausanias  enu- 
merates the  council-house  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  which 
was  called  from  its  founder  the  Thersilium.  But  the 
remains  which  appear  by  their  position  to  answer 
most  nearly  to  the  description  of  the  Greek  antiqua- 
rian, indicate,  as  we  learn  from  a  modem  traveller  \ 
that  the  edifice  to  which  they  belonged  was  not  de- 
signed for  the  meeting  of  10,000  persons ;  nor  is  it 
probable,  as  the  same  author  remarks,  that  any  was 
appropriated  to  that  purpose,  except  either  the 
theatre,  or  one  resembling  the  Athenian  Pnyx.  We 
are  therefore  inclined  to  conclude  that  the  Thersilium 
was  intended  to  receive  a  smaller  number  of  deputies, 
who  were  properly  the  council  of  the  great  assembly. 
And  if  this  was  the  case  it  becomes  less  important  to 
inquire  how  the  assembly  was  composed.     On   the 

*  Leike,  Morea,  u.  p.  39, 
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other  hand  it  is  possible  that  in  the  enthusiasm  with  chap. 
which  the  undertaking  was  begun,  more  was  expected  ^^^^^^ 
than  was  afterwards  performed.  Ten  Thousand  may 
have  been  the  amount  of  the  army  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  keep  on  foot,  and  which  was  ako  to  con- 
stitute the  assembly  for  deciding  on  peace  or  war,  and 
other  questions  of  public  interest.'  But  the  practice 
may  have  differed  widely  from  this  theory  of  the  con- 
stitution, though  the  name  was  retained.  Our  in- 
formation is  no  less  defective  as  to  the  executive 
power.  Diodorus  calls  Lycomedes  the  general  of  the 
Arcadians ;  but  whether  this  was  the  title  of  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  Arcadian  body,  is  a  question  which 
we  cannot  resolve.  It  is  certain  however  that  there 
were  other  magistrates  %  who  no  doubt  presided  in  the 
great  council,  and  perhaps  composed  the  smaller  one. 
The  force  raised  for  the  public  service  at  the  outset 
seems  not  to  have  exceeded  5000  men.  They  were 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  name,  as  the  Eparites: 
a  word  probably  of  appropriate  meaning  in  the  Arca- 
dian dialect,  but  which  we  do  ixot  find  explained.^ 
Their  ordinary  station  was  most  likely  fixed  at 
Megalopolis ;  and  if  the  conjecture  just  proposed  as 
to  the  character  of  the  assembly  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
is  well  founded,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  they  must 
have  had  votes  in  it.  They  are  however  generally 
considered  as  a  perfectly  distinct  body ;   and  it  must 

*  Wachsmuth  (i.  2.  p.  293.)  seems  to  take  a  similar  view  of  the  sut^ect,  but  to 
consider  10,000  as  a  rough  estimate  of  the  whole  military  force  of  Arcadia,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Clinton's  calculations  (F.  H.  ii.  p.  419.),  would  he  far  below  the 
truth.  He  also,  without,  I  think,  any  apparent  ground,  attributes  the  operations, 
described  by  Xenophon,  vii.  1.  25.,  to  the  Ten  Thousand,  though  Xenophon  speaks 
only  of  o/  *Af>irc(8cf.  Lachmann  too  (p.  344.)  conjectures  that  the  Ten  Thousand 
were  instituted  by  Epaminondas,  and  that  they  succeeded  to  the  functions  of  the 
*ApKaZuc6vf  mentioned  by  Xenophon  (vi.  5.  11, 12.),  which  was  clearly  nothing 
more  than  the  combined  force  assembled  at  Asea.  Niebuhr  observes :  MegalepolU 
ae€u  to  be  the  centre  of  AreadUh  of^d  in  Arcadia  10,000  were  to  form  a  rural  com- 
monalty  (etnc  Gemeinde  von  iMndleuten)^  but  were  not  aU  to  reeide  in  Megal^poiit, 
He  afterwards  calls  them  doe  Collegium  der  10,000. 

'  5pxo*^<'<  XcD*  H.  TIL  4.  33. 

'  Unless  it  was  equivalent  to  iwlKftcrot,  which  Diodorus  substitutes  for  it,  zv.  62. 
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CHAP,     be  admitted  that  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  their 
xxxDL    connexion  with  it. 

We  hear  of  no  attempt  being  made  to  obstruct  the 
building  of  the  city ;  and  Pammenes  may  be  supposed 
to  have  remained  there  until  it  had  been  carried  far 
enough  to  be  secure  against  the  assault  of  any  small 
force;  but  elsewhere  violent  contests  arose  between 
the  advocates  and  the  adversaries  of  the  new  measure. 
At  Orchomenus  it  seems  to  have  been  viewed  with 
general  aversion,  not  merely  because  of  the  aristocra- 
tical  ascendancy  in  the  government,  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  neighbouriy  hatred  felt  toward  Mantinea ; 
and  the  animosity  of  the  Orchomenians  was  perhaps 
inflamed  by  the  loss  of  three  of  their  subject  towns, 
Theisoa,  Methydriimi,  and  Teuthis,  which  were  an- 
nexed to  the  territory  of  the  new  capital.  They  openly 
renounced  all  connexion  with  the  Arcadian  body,  and 
received  a  garrison  composed  according  to  Diodorus  * 
of  1000  Lacedsemonians,  and  of  500  Boeotian  and 
Argive  refugees,  who  had  been  collected  at  Corinth 
under  the  command  of  one  Polytropus,  who  would 
therefore  seem  to  have  been  a  Spartan ;  but  Xenophon 
struggles     merely  describes  them  as  mercenaries.     It  was  how- 

flSw^it*  ^^^^  ****  ^®S^^  *^^  chief  seat  of  Spartan  and  aristo- 
Tegea.  cratical  influence  in  Arcadia,  where  it  was  also  to  be 
expected  that  the  greatest  jealousy  should  be  felt  of  a 
new  city  which  threatened  to  reduce  Tegea  to  the 
rank  of  a  provincial  town,  that  the  hardest  struggle 
took  place.  Though  Proxenus  and  Timon  had  been 
deputed  as  Founders  of  Megalopolis,  Stasippus  and 
his  partisans  did  not  cease  to  exert  their  utmost  eflbrts 
to  counteract  the  plan  of  the  union,  and  to  keep  Tegea 
in  its  ancient  state  of  subserviency  to  Sparta,  or,  as 
Xenophon  expresses  it,  probably  in  their  language,  in 

*  XV.  62.  Lachmann  (p.  S47.  n.  2.)  supposes  that  Diodorus  confounded  Polytro- 
pus with  Agesilaus. 
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the  enioyment  of  its  hereditary  institutions.  Proxe-  chap. 
nus  and  another  democratical  leader  named  Callibius,  • 
conscious,  though  they  were  outvoted  in  the  oligar- 
chical councils,  that  the  majority  of  the  citizens  was 
on  their  side,  appealed  to  arms.  Stasippus  however 
was  able  to  meet  them  with  an  equal  force,  and  an 
engagement  ensued  outside  the  walls,  in  which  Prox- 
enus  was  slain,  and  his  followers  put  to  flight ;  but 
Stasippus,  who  was  by  nature  averse  to  blood- 
shed, would  not  sufler  them  to  be  pursued.  Cal- 
libius, having  collected  his  scattered  troops,  returned 
toward  the  city,  and  posting  them  close  to  the  walls, 
opened  a  negotiation  with  his  adversaries.  This 
however  was  only  a  stratagem  to  gain  time ;  for  he 
was  every  hour  expecting  a  reinforcement  which  he 
had  sent  for  from  Mantinea.  As  soon  as  it  appeared, 
some  of  his  men  scaled  the  walls,  and  threw  open  the 
gates.  Stasippus  and  some  of  his  party  immediately 
quitted  the  city  by  another  road,  and,  before  they 
were  overtaken,  reached  a  temple  of  Artemis,  where 
they  barred  themselves  in.  But  their  enemies  re- 
spected the  sanctity  of  the  place  no  more  than  Greeks 
usually  did  on  such  occasions,  and  having  induced 
them  to  surrender,  by  assaiUng  them  with  missUes 
from  the  roof,  conveyed  them  bound  on  a  waggon  to 
Tegea,  where  after  a  mock  trial,  in  which  the  Manti- 
neans  assisted  as  judges,  they  put  them  all  to  death. 
Their  surviving  partisans,  to  the  number  of  800,  fled 
to  Sparta. 

The  safety  as  well  as  the  honour  of  Sparta  seemed 
to  require  that  she  should  not  passively  submit  to  the 
blow  thus  struck  at  the  last  remains  of  her  influence 
in  Arcadia.  Xenophon  says,  that  it  was  supposed  by 
many  that  the  Lacedsemonians  would  not  for  a  long 
time  again  undertake  an  expedition  out  of  their  own 
country  \  and  it  was  important  to  show  that  they  were 

'  Aget.  11.23.  IIoAXwv  POfu(jiirrvPf  oM*  &y  ^|fX9ciy  Aoicc^/Aorlavf  wohXov  XP^^ 
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CHAP,     not  so  cowed  by  their  recent  disaster.     Among  the 
Tegean  refugees  were  several  private  friends  of  Age- 


sikus,  and  probably  of  other  leading  Spartans,  who 
solicited  redress  and  revenge  against  the  Mantineans 
and  their  political  adversaries.  The  interference  of 
Mantinea  in  the  civil  feuds  of  Tegea  was  construed  as 
a  violation  of  the  principle  which  had  been  recognised 
in  all  the  treaties  concluded  since  the  Peace  of  Antal- 
cidas,  and  therefore  aflPbrded  a  fair  colour  for  taking 
B.  c.  870.  up  arms :  and  war  was  accordingly  declared  against 
Mantinea  on  this  ground.'  But  the  strongest  motive 
by  which  the  Spartan  government  was  urged  to  this 
step,  appears  to  have  been  the  necessity  which  it  felt 
for  some  effort  which  should  restore  confidence  and 
cheerfulness  at  home.  For  notwithstanding  the  heroic 
countenance  with  which  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Leuctra  had  been  received,  it  had  made  an  impres- 
sion  of  deep  despondency,  from  which  the  city  had 
not  yet  recovered.  Doubts  began  to  revive  as  to  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  oracular  warning  against 
a  halting  royalty^  which  had  been  objected  as  a  bar 
to  the  title  of  Agesilaus  before  his  accession  to  the 
throne.^  After  the  return  of  the  defeated  army,  a 
grave  question  had  arisen  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  should  be  treated.  According  to  the  precedents  of 
earlier  times  the  Spartan  who  saved  his  life  by  flight 
was  subject  to  the  loss  of  all  his  civil  privileges,  and 
to  marks  of  ignominy  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  inflict  a  temporary  degradation 
on  the  prisoners  who  had  surrendered  —  with  the 
permission  of  their  superiors — at  Sphacteria.^    There 

4ic  r^f  alrw.  Perhaps  this  impression  may  have  been  mainly  produced  by  the 
passiveness  with  which  they  witnessed  the  building  of  Megalopolis. 

>  Xenophon*s  language,  H.  ti.  5.  20.,  fioffi7rr4o¥  *!vat —  tcarh  rohs  tipicovs,  seems 
more  applicable  to  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  congress  at  Athens,  than  to  that  of 
the  treaty  previous  to  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  which  did  not  impose  any  obligation. 
Yet  it  is  hardly  credible  that  Sparta  sent  deputies  to  the  congress. 

"  Plut  Ages.  30.     See  Vol.  IV.  p.  397. 

■  VoL  m.  p.  293. 
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were  some  who  held  that  the  dishonour  which  the  chap. 
Spartan  arms  had  incurred  at  Leuctra,  could  only  be  .  ^"^^ 
effaced  by  a  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  ancient 
martial  law.  But  Agesilaus,  and  probably  most  other 
members  of  the  government,  saw  that  such  severity 
would  be  now  very  ill-timed ;  and  according  to  Plu- 
tarch he  was  empowered  to  frame  some  new  regula- 
tions on  this  head,  but  instead  of  any  formal  innova- 
tion simply  proposed  that  the  law  should  be  suffered 
to  sleep  for  this  once,  without  prejudice  to  its  appli- 
cation on  future  occasions.*  It  was  however  on  this 
account  the  more  desirable  to  divert  the  thoughts  of 
the  people  from  the  recent  disaster  by  a  fresh  expe- 
dition ;  and  Agesilaus  was  now  sufficiently  recovered 
from  his  illness  to  take  the  command. 

Xenophon  says  that  he  marched  with  one  mora,  r  c.  370. 
probably  meaning  only  the  Spartan  division  of  his  ^^^ 
forces.  He  was  joined  by  troops  from  Hersaa  and  Ja«s- 
Lepreum,  and  sent  for  Polytropus  and  his  mercenaries 
from  Orchomenus.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Arcadians 
had  collected  their  forces  at  Asea,  near  the  frontier  of 
Laconia,  all  but  the  Mantineans,  who  did  not  think  it 
safe  to  leave  their  city  exposed  to  the  attack  of  Poly- 
tropus, and  therefore  first  marched  against  Orcho- 
menus; and,  though  they  were  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  town,  in  their  retreat  they  made  a  successful 
stand  against  Polytropus,  who  was  pursuing  with  his 
light  troops,  killed  him,  and  made  some  slaughter 
among  his  men.  Agesilaus  was  at  this  time  waiting 
for  him  in  the  small  Arcadian  town  of  Eutsea,  which 
he  found  quite  defenceless ;  for  all  the  men  of  military 
age  were  absent  in  the  camp  at  Asea  ^,  and  the  walls 

'  So  Plutarch,  Ages.  30.  Valerius  Biaximus,  vii.  2.  £.  12.,  refers  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  laws  to  a  different  occasion,  which  will  be  shortly  mentioned ;  and  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  expression  of  Agesilaus  reported  by  Plu- 
tarch belongs  to  that  occasion,  not  to  this,  where  it  is  certainly  much  less  appro- 
priate. 

'  As  Eutsa  was  one  of  the  Msnalian  towns  (Fans.  tiii.  27.  3.)  which  contri- 
buted their  population  to  Megalopolis,  Lachmann  (p.  345.  note  3.)  infers  that 
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CHAP,     were  in  a  ruinous  condition.     Yet  with  politic  ffene- 
'  rosity  —  for  Sparta  needed  friends  more  than  spoil  — 

he  not  only  spared  persons  and  property,  but  even 
employed  his  men  in  repairing  the  walls.  When  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  Polytropus,  he  continued  his 
march  toward  Mantinea,  leaving  the  Arcadians  in 
his  rear.  They  soon  followed  in  the  same  track ;  and 
he  might  have  attacked  them  before  they  joined  the 
Mantineans :  some  of  his  council  urged  him  to  do  so; 
but  he  thought  himself  too  near  the  hostile  city,  or 
perhaps,  as  Plutarch  says,  wished  if  possible  to  avoid 
a  battle,  and  therefore  suflFered  them  to  effect  the 
junction  unmolested.  He  himself  was  soon  after  re- 
inforced by  the  light  troops  from  Orchomenus,  and  by 
a  squadron  of  cavalry  from  Phlius ;  and  the  enemy 
was  strengthened  by  a  body  of  Argives.  Neither  side 
however  was  willing  to  fight :  Agesilaus,  because  his 
first  care  was  to  husband  the  strength  of  Sparta :  the 
Arcadians,  because  they  expected  soon  to  be  joined 
by  a  Theban  army :  for  they  were  informed  by  the 
Eleans  that  Thebes  had  borrowed  ten  talents  from 
Elis  for  the  purpose  of  the  meditated  expedition. 
Perhaps  the  same  intelligence  increased  the  anxiety 
of  Agesilaus  to  return  home.  But  that  his  retreat 
might  not  appear  to  be  the  effect  of  fear,  he  remained 


Megalopolis  was  not  built  at  this  time.  But  the  fact  only  proves  that  the  settle- 
ment was  not  yet  completed.  It  probably  advanced  by  degrees,  and  may  have 
been  delayed  by  the  troubles  in  Arcadia,  so  as  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  Nevertheless  he  admits  that  Pammenes  was  sent  before,  and  not  (as  stated 
by  Bauch,  Epam.  p.  51.  without  any  show  either  of  reason  or  authority)  left  be- 
hind by  Epaminondas.  But  Lachmann  has  adopted  a  totally  untenable  arrange- 
ment of  time  for  these  transactions,  making  the  death  of  Jason  to  fidl  in  the  year 
S71,  and  the  Theban  invasion  in  the  following  spring.  Hence  he  is  obliged  to 
assign  the  celebration  of  the  Pythian  Games  to  the  second  Olympic  year — thus 
practically  refuting  Bohnecke*s  assertion  (Fortchunffen,  p.  307.),  Tertio  Olympi- 
adum  anno  PjftMa  acta  esse  inter  omntM  constat,  neqne  an^iut  nostra  atatc  ea  de  re 
ambiffitur:  but  it  still  remains  certain  that,  as  Mr.  Clinton  observes  (F.  H.  ii. 
p.  197.),  *'  an  unanswerable  weight  of  evidence  exists  in  favour  of  the  fAtrc^  Olym- 
pic year,  rather  than  the  second**  That  the  building  of  Megalopolis  had  been 
begun  before  Agesilaus  t4X)k  the  field,  is  proved  by  the  death  of  Proxenus,  one  of 
the  ohcurral  —  so  that  (as  Mr.  Clinton  observes,  F.  H.  370.  b.c.)  the  date  of 
PautanioB  ie  verified  by  Xemophom, 


nesus. 
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three  days  before  Mantinea,  and  ravaged  the  plain » :     chap. 
and  then  marched  back  with  the  utmost  speed.     Still  • 
the  honour  of  Sparta  had  been  vindicated,  and  the 
fallen  spirits  of  his  countiymen  were  cheered  by  the 
result  of  the  expedition. 

The  Thebans  were  in  fact  advancing  with  a  power-  b.  c.  370. 
ful  army,  and  not  long  after  joined  the  Arcadians  2^]^ 
—  who  employed  the  interval  after  the  retreat  of  p^iopod- 
Agesilaus  in  an  inroad  into  the  Hersean  territory — 
at  Mantinea.  The  death  of  Jason,  in  the  summer  of 
370,  the  details  of  which  will  be  related  hereafter, 
had  released  Thebes  from  all  uneasiness  on  the  side  of 
Thessaly,  and  left  her  at  liberty  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  her  Peloponnesian  allies,  which  had  pro- 
bably been  repeated  as  soon  as  Agesilaus  took  the 
field  in  Arcadia.  Some  time  appears  to  have  been 
spent  in  taking  advantage  of  this  new  turn  of  affairs, 
to  enlarge  the  Theban  alliance  in  northern  Greece : 
and  the  state  of  the  finances  which  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  negotiate  the  above-mentioned  loan  from  Elis, 
must  have  created  some  delay  in  the  military  pre- 
parations of  the  Thebans.  But  the  victory  of  Leuctra, 
together  with  Jason's  death,  had  so  completely  changed 
their  position,  that  they  had  now  the  forces  of  almost 
all  northern  Greece,  except  Attica,  at  their  conunand. 
Even  Phocis,  though  as  hostile  as  ever,  was  compelled 
to  aid  them  against  her  late  alUes.  All  the  Euboean 
towns,  the  Locrians  both  of  the  east  and  west,  the 
Acamanians,  the  Trachinian  Heraclea  and  the  Ma- 
lians  ^,  contributed  to  swell  their  army ;  and  Thessaly 
furnished  cavalry  and  targeteers.  The  whole  force 
now  assembled  at  Mantinea  amounted  according  to 
Diodorus  to  50,000,  according  to  Plutarch  to  70,000 
men,  of  whom  40,000  were  heavy-armed.®    The  pro- 

'  PluUrch,  Ages.  SO.,  adds  that  be  took  a  small  town  belonging  to  tbe  Manti- 
neans .     One  raigbt  suspect  tbat  be  bad  only  read  about  Eutsa. 
*  Or,  according  to  Xen,  Ages.  u.  2i.,  Enianians. 
>  Ages.3]. 
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CHAP,  fessed  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  protect  Mantinea, 
.  ^^^^^^  and  as  it  now  was  no  longer  in  danger,  and  the  season 
—  it  was  midwinter  —  was  unfavourable  to  military 
operations,  several  of  the  Boeotarchs  proposed  to  march 
home  again .  Moreover  their  term  of  office  was  drawing 
near  to  its  close.  On  the  first  of  the  next  month — Bu- 
catius,  nearly  answering  to  January,  and  likewise  the 
first  in  the  Boeotian  calendar  ^  —  they  were  bound  to 
deliver  up  their  authority  to  their  successors,  and  the 
penalty  of  death  was  attached,  perhaps  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  new  democracy,  to  the  violation  of  this  law. 
But  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  there  was 
little  reason  to  apprehend  a  rigorous  interpretation  of 
the  law ;  and  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  who  were 
both  among  the  Boeotarchs,  were  willing  to  take  the 
whole  responsibility  upon  themselves.^  It  has  indeed 
been  thought  incredible  that  an  expedition  could  have 
been  sent  to  such  a  distance,  so  late  in  the  official 
year,  without  some  express  dispensation,  enabling 
the  commanders  to  prolong  the  campaign  either  for  a 
fixed  time,  or  at  their  discretion :  whereas  we  know 
from  the  sequel  that  no  such  dispensation  had  been 
obtained.^     But  without  any  express  provision  to 

'  Plut  Pel.  24.  fifiphs  rod  rtktvralov  ^bfovros  &\lym  wpi^euf  iiiUpai,  icol  rV 
dpx^y  I5<i  wapaXofAidytty  kripovs  thOhs  Itrrofidyov  rov  wpirov  fifft^s,  ^  drfiaKtty 
TOO!  fi^i  vofKiSfSoKrar,  and  25.  rov  tf6fiov  ireAc^Kroi  iy  rf  wp^irip  fiffvl  irapaSovmu 
riip  BotatrcLpx^oM  ir4pois,  ty  BovKdrioy  hyoijui^ovai, 

'  Diodorus,  indeed,  xv.  62.,  teems  to  say  that  tbey  had  been  entrusted,  by  the 
free  consent  of  tbeir  colleagues,  with  the  exclusive  command  of  the  expedition  : 
irportyoy  Hit  r^y  IIcAoirdyn^rov,  Bou»rapxo(fyrt»y  'Ewofuy^Miov  icoi  IlcXoirlSov.  ro6- 
rois  yhp  ol  iUaoi  houaripxM  Taf>aiccx<»pi^«ct0'ay  kKowrlus  rrfs  arparriyias,  Bid  tc 
tV  <r^*<ny  icoi  rify  iwBptUiy  rtiy  Mp£y.  Nepos  (Epam.  vii.  8.)  says  of  Epami- 
nondas quum  .  .  .  haberei  coli^as  duo»,  quorum  alter  erat  Pdopidas :  on  which  Boslus 
remarks,  dUentm  coUegam  fuUtt  Gorgiam  (Gorgidam?)  e  Diodoro  eolUgitur,  but 
giyes  no  fiirther  reference.  So  Appian,  Syr.  41.  iSouardpx^i  ifta  TltXoirl^  iroi 
Mp^,     Compare  iElian,  Y.  H.  xixl  42. 

'  Lachmann,  p.  351.  not  3.  He  supposes  that  Xenophon  has  entirely  omitted 
the  events  of  the  spring  and  summer  of  370,  and  passed  at  once  from  the  winter 
campaign  of  Agesilaus  to  the  invasion  of  Laconia,  which  took  place,  as  he 
thinks,  a  year  later.  He  imagines  that  the  Theban  army  entered  Peloponnesus 
in  the  spring  of  370,  and  that  Epaminondas  spent  the  whole  of  the  year,  until 
the  winter,  in  organising  the  Arcadian  confederacy,  and  was  then  preparing  to 
depart,  when  the  Peloponnesian  allies  were  struck  with  the  thought  of  invading 
Laconla.     So  that  they  would  seem  to  have  forgotten  their  revenge  while  the 
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that  effect,  the  decree  under  which  the  expedition  chap. 
was  undertaken,  might  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  ^^^ 
sufficient  sanction  for  the  officers  to  whom  it  was  en- 
trusted, to  continue  their  operations  as  long  as  the 
public  service  might  require,  or  until  they  were  them- 
selves superseded  or  recalled.  And  the  main  question 
was,  what  objects  would  justify  the  extension  of  the 
campaign,  and  an  infringement  of  the  letter  of  the  law. 
Xenophon  indeed,  who  still  speaks  only  of  the  The- 
bans,  without  naming  any  of  their  ffreat  men,  repre- 
sents  them  as  at  first  unanimous  against  a  longer  stay, 
and  as  making  preparations  for  immediate  departure, 
and  only  detained  by  the  persuasion  of  their  Pelopon- 
nesian  allies,  who  urged  them  to  invade  Laconia. 
But  we  can  more  easily  believe  Plutarch's  statement : 
that  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  were  no  less  de- 
sirous not  to  let  slip  such  an  opportunity  of  crushing 
or  humbling  Sparta,  and  indeed  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  they  had  already  conceived  the  design 
of  the  great  work  which  they  executed  before  they  ♦ 

withdrew  from  Peloponnesus.  But  it  seems  that 
they  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  consent  of 
their  colleagues,  who  were  disposed  to  exaggerate  the 
obstacles  of  the  Laconian  frontier,  and  the  resistance 
which  they  had  to  expect  when  they  should  have 
crossed  it.  They  expected  to  find  all  the  passes, 
which  were  naturally  difficult,  strongly  guarded,  and 
could  not  at  once  reconcile  themselves  to  the  thought 
of  seeking  an  enemy,  who  till  lately  had  been  deemed 
almost  invincible,  in  his  own  country,  where  he 
would  be  animated  by  the  strongest  motives  to  extra- 
ordinary exertions.  Their  apprehensions  were  only 
overcome  when  they  received  invitations  and  assur- 
ances of  support  from  Laconia  itself,  and  were  en- 
enemy  was  gathering  his  harvests,  and  the  Thebans  were  consuming  those  of 
Arcadia,  and  only  to  have  bethought  themselves  of  striking  the  blow,  when  it  was 
most  difficult  and  hasardous,  and  could  inflict  least  damage. 


LacoDia. 
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CHAP,     couraged  by  some  of  the  provincials,  who  came  for 
^^^"^"^    that  purpose  to  the  camp,  to  expect  that  the  appear- 
ance of  their  army  would  produce  a  general  revolt  of 
the  subject  population,  which  it  was  said  had  already 
refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  government  when  it 
was  summoned  to  the  defence  of  Sparta.     They  were 
also  informed  that  one  of  the  principal  passes,  which 
led  through  CarysB  and  Sellasia  into  the  vale  of  the 
Eurotas,  was  quite  unguarded ;  and  some  of  the  in- 
habitants of  CaryaB  offered  themselves  as  guides,  and 
were  ready  to  pledge  their  lives  for  the  truth  of  their 
assertions.     The  invasion  was  then  unanimously  re- 
solved upon. 
iDYMion  of       To  distract  the  enemy's  attention,  and  to  accelerate 
their  own  movements,  the  invaders  divided  their  forces 
so  as  to  penetrate  into  Laconia  simultaneously  by 
different  routes.     Xenophon  speaks  only  of  two  divi- 
sions, that  of  the  Thebans,  who  were  to  take  the  road 
which  led  through  CarysB  into  the  valley  of  the  OEnus, 
and  that  of  the  Arcadians,  who  were  to  cross  the 
border  more  to  the  west  and  to  traverse  the  district 
called  Sciritis.      But  from  Diodorus  we  learn  that 
there  were  two  other  divisions,  consisting  one  of  the 
Argives,  the  other  of  the  Eleans;  and  though  he  has  not 
very  distinctly  described  their  lines  of  march,  it  seems 
clear  that  they  formed  the  two  wings  of  the  invading 
army,  the  Argives  making  a  circuit  which  brought 
them  through  the  Thyreatis  over  Mount  Pamon,  the 
Eleans  one  by  which  they  were  led  into  the  upper  vale 
of  the  Eurotas.     Sellasia  was  the  place  of  rendezvous 
appointed  for  all  the  four  divisions.     The  Thebans 
and  the  Eleans  appear  to  have  met  with  no  resistance. 
The  Argives  found  the  passes  guarded  by  a  body  of 
troops  consisting  partly  of  Boeotian  refugees,  com- 
manded by  a  Spartan  named  Alexander,  who  how- 
ever was  overpowered,  and  fell  with  200  of  his  men. 
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The  pass  of  the  Sciritis  might  also  have  been  occupied,  5iff  ^ 
and  from  its  natural  strength  it  was  believed  that  the 
Arcadians  would  never  have  been  able  to  force  it; 
but  Ischolaus,  a  Spartan  who  was  posted  near  it  at 
the  village  of  lum  with  a  garrison  of  neodamode 
troops,  and  about  400  of  the  exiled  Tegeans,  instead 
of  securing  the  pass,  determined  to  make  his  stand  in 
the  village,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
and  slain  with  almost  every  one  of  his  men.  The 
four  divisions  then  effected  their  junction  without 
further  opposition,  and  after  having  plundered  and 
burnt  Sellasia,  descended  to  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas, 
and  encamped  in  a  sanctuary  of  Apollo  at  the  entrance 
of  the  plain  of  Sparta.  The  next  day  they  pursued 
their  march  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which 
was  swollen  by  the  winter  rains,  imtil  they  reached 
the  bridge  which  crossed  it  directly  over  against  the 
city.  A  body  of  heavy-armed  which  appeared  on  the 
other  side  deterred  them  from  attempting  the  pas- 
sage, and  they  proceeded,  still  keeping  the  left  bank, 
to  plunder  and  destroy  the  dwellings  which  were 
thickly  scattered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital, 
and  which  from  Xenophon's  description,  who  says 
they  were  full  of  good  things,  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly  villas  of  the  more  opulent  Spartans,  and  were 
probably  better  stored  and  furnished  than  their  houses 
in  the  town.  It  was  the  first  time  that  fires  kindled 
by  a  hostile  army  had  ever  been  seen  from  Sparta, 
since  it  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Dorian  race ; 
and  the  grief  and  consternation  excited  by  the  spec- 
tacle in  the  women,  and  the  elder  part  of  the  men, 
were  proportioned  not  merely  to  its  strangeness,  but  to 
the  pride  and  confidence  with  which  the  traditions  of 
so  many  centuries  had  taught  them  to  regard  their 
soil  as  inviolate,  and  their  city,  though  unwalled,  as 
impregnable.  To  some  it  might  have  occurred  to  re- 
flect, that  this  humiliating  calamity  was  the  direct 
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CHAP,     result  of  that  oppressive  and  faithless  policy  by  which 
>  ^"^"*.    Sparta  had  so  often  trampled  on  the  rights  of  weaker 

states. 
Danger  of  The  danffcr  which  threatened  the  state  was  indeed 
sufficient  to  have  shaken  any  ordinary  courage.  A 
handful  of  Spartans  was  the  only  force  that  could  be 
securely  relied  on  for  the  defence  of  an  open  city, 
spread  over  a  great  extent  of  ground,  against  the 
mighty  host  which  was  now  separated  from  it  only 
by  the  river.  The  subject  population,  free  and  servile, 
was  in  part  at  least  either  in  declared  revolt,  refusing 
to  obey  the  requisitions  of  the  government,  or  noto- 
riously disaffected.  And  the  recollection  of  Cinadon's 
plot  might  suggest  suspicions  —  as  the  event  proved, 
not  unfounded  —  of  disloyalty  even  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ruling  class.  But  however  faithful  they 
might  be  to  one  another,  the  terror  of  some,  and  the 
rashness  of  others,  might  in  a  moment  defeat  every 
precaution,  and  involve  the  whole  in  ruin.  In  this 
emergency  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  Agesilaus,  the 
man  who  had  done  more  than  any  other  to  draw 
down  the  disaster  on  his  country,  but  now  her  last 
hope  and  stay.  As  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  danger, 
so  he  clearly  perceived  the  course  which  could  alone 
afford  a  prospect  of  deliverance.  To  remain  strictly 
on  the  defensive,  and  in  case  of  an  attack  to  take 
advantage  of  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  of 
the  position  of  the  streets  and  buildings  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  and  in  the  meanwhile  to  maintain 
tranquillity  and  obedience  within,  was  all  that  was 
left  to  be  done,  and  this,  with  the  means  at  his  dis- 
posal, demanded  all  his  abilities.  The  Spartans,  when 
distributed  over  the  wide  range  which  they  had  to 
defend,  made  so  poor  a  show,  that  the  government 
thought  it  necessary  to  resort  to  an  expedient  which 
had  been  adopted  before  on  less  urgent  occasions :  to 
arm  as  many  of  the  helots  as  could  be  induced  to 
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enlist  by  a  promise  of  emancipation.  And  notwith-  chap, 
standing  the  atrocious  purpose  which  had  been  cloaked  >  ^""^. 
by  a  similar  proposal  in  former  times,  more  than  6000 
volunteers  now  presented  themselves.  Their  services 
were  accepted  with  trembling,  and  employed  with 
continued  distrust  until  the  arrival  of  some  foreign 
auxiliaries  gave  a  little  more  security  to  the  govern- 
ment. Not  many  days  after,  a  small  force  —  probably 
less  than  6000  strong  —  collected  from  Corinth, 
Sicyon,  Pellene,  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  Hermione,  and 
Halia,  having  been  transported  in  succession  over  the 
Argolic  gulf  to  BrasiaB  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  crossed 
the  mountains,  and,  though  the  enemy  was  encamped 
only  two  or  three  miles  off,  made  its  way  into  the 
city. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  invading  army,  having  ra. 
vaged  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain  till  it  came  over 
against  Amyclae,  then  crossed  the  river,  and  turned 
its  front  towards  Sparta.  As  the  greatest  breadth  of 
the  plain  lies  between  the  river  and  the  foot  of  Tay- 
getus,  still  more  spoil  was  found  here  than  on  the 
other  side,  and  this  with  the  greater  part  of  the  allies 
was  the  single  object  of  attention.  The  Theban 
generals  alone  appear  to  have  been  able  to  prevent 
their  troops  from  ranging  at  large  in  quest  of  plunder, 
and  to  have  taken  precautions  against  a  surprise  from 
the  city.  What  Epaminondas  most  desired  was  to 
draw  the  enemy  into  an  engagement,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  tried  the  effect  of  b  taunting  challenge  oa 
Agesilaus,  whose  temper  was  not  always  proof  against 
provocation.  But  on  this  occasion  he  controlled  his 
own  feelings,  and  calmed  the  general  excitement  by 
his  authority  and  example.  When  this  attempt  fitiled, 
and  the  sight  of  the  devastation  committed  for  three 
or  four  days  by  the  invaders,  did  not  rouse  the  Spar- 
tans from  their  defensive  attitude,  the  cavalry  was 
ordered  to  advance  towards  the  city,  perhaps  in  the 

VOL.  V.  K 
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CHAP,     hope  that  a  skirmish  might  ensue,  and  become  the 
•  occasion  of  a  general  action.     If  indeed  we  may  not 

conjecture  a  deeper  design,  and  suppose  that  this 
movement  was  concerted  with  a  disaffected  party 
within,  which  at  least  seems  to  have  seized  this  op- 
portunity  of  declaring  itself,  in  a  manner  which  at 
any  other  juncture,  or  without  some  understanding 
with  the  enemy,  would  appear  to  have  been  strangely 
imprudent.  The  Spartans  had  a  small  body  of  cavalry, 
very  inferior  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  condition, 
to  that  of  the  allies ;  it  was  however  drawn  up  on  the 
level  south  of  the  city.  Its  appearance  served  rather 
to  heighten  than  to  check  the  confidence  of  the  as- 
sailants. But  an  adjacent  building,  which  was  conse- 
crated by  tradition  as  the  house  of  the  tutelary  Twins, 
concealed  about  300  of  the  young  Spartan  infantry, 
who,  when  the  enemy  drew  near,  started  from  their 
ambush  to  support  the  charge  which  was  made  at  the 
same  time  by  their  own  cavalry.  This  unexpected 
attack  threw  the  advancing  squadrons  into  confusion, 
and  though  they  were  pursued  but  to  a  short  dis- 
tance, they  did  not  stop  till  they  reached  the  Theban 
phalanx,  and  even  a  part  of  the  infantry  were  so 
much  alarmed  by  their  flight,  as  to  begin  a  hasty 
retreat.  It  was  perhaps  on  this  occasion,  while  the 
allies  were  advancing,  that  a  band  of  about  200  men, 
who  had  for  the  most  part  been  long  suspected  by  the 
government,  occupied  the  Issorium,  one  of  the  heights 
on  the  skirt  of  the  town  toward  the  river.  As  they 
had  received  no  orders,  it  was  evident  that  they  were 
acting  with  treasonable  designs ;  and  some  proposed 
that  they  should  be  forthwith  dislodged  by  force. 
Conspiracy  Agcsilaus  howcvcr  thought  it  more  prudent,  as  the 
xi^itau^^  extent  of  the  conspiracy  was  not  known,  to  try  a 
milder  course,  and  going  up  to  the  place  with  a  single 
attendant,  affected  to  believe  that  they  had  mistaken 
his  orders,  and  directed  them  to  station  themselves  in 
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diflFerent  quarters.  They  obeyed,  thinking  that  they  chap. 
had  escaped  detection :  but  fifteen  of  them  were  .^^^"'. 
arrested  by  the  orders  of  Agesilaus,  and  put  to  death 
without  form  of  trial  in  the  night.  The  suppression 
of  this  attempt  may  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  an- 
other more  dangerous  conspiracy,  in  which  a  number 
of  Spartans  were  implicated.  They  were  arrested  in 
a  house  where  they  held  clandestine  meetings.  The 
clearer  their  guilt,  the  more  dangerous  it  probably 
appeared  to  bring  them  to  trial:  yet  there  was  no 
power  in  the  state  which  could  legally  put  a  Spartan 
to  death  without  one.  Even  the  authority  of  the 
ephors  had  never  yet  been  carried  so  far.  They  de- 
termined however,  after  a  consultation  with  Agesilaus, 
to  dispense  with  legal  forms  \  and  the  prisoners  were 
delivered  to  a  secret  execution.  The  desertions  which 
took  place  among  the  helots  and  the  Laconian  troops 
were  carefully  concealed  from  public  knowledge :  but 
this  may  not  indicate  their  frequency,  so  much  as  the 
vigilance  of  Agesilaus. 

The  reports  brought  to  the  camp  of  the  allies  as  to 
the  state  of  things  in  Sparta,  did  not  encourage 
Epaminondas  to  repeat  the  attempt  in  which  the 
cavalry  had  been  repulsed,  or  to  prolong  his  stay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  An  account  which 
gained  some  credence  in  later  times,  that  he  withdrew 
his  forces  against  the  judgement  of  his  colleagues,  not 
because  he  despaired  of  success,  but  because  he  thought 
it  inexpedient  for  the  interest  of  Thebes  that  Sparta 
should  be  completely  crushed  *,  is  not  so  improbable 
in  itself,  as  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  his  conduct 
in  the  subsequent  invasion  of  Laconia.     But  if  there 

'  This  is  the  occasion  to  which,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  note,  1 
believe  the  proposal  of  Agesilaus  (Plut  Ages.  SO.)  that  the  laws  should  be  allowed 
to  sleep  for  one  day,  but  should  remain  in  force  ever  after,  ought  to  be  referred.  On 
the  occasion  to  which  Plutarch  assigns  it,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  particn- 
lar  day  could  be  meant,  or  how  Agesilaus  should  have  been  led  to  use  such  a 
phrase. 

'  PolycD.  IL  S.  5. 
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was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  question  among  the 
Bceotarchs,  we  should  the  less  need  absolutely  to  reject 
the  anecdote,  that  Agesilaus  offered  ten  talents  —  the 
sum  borrowed  from  Elis  —  as  the  price  of  their  de- 
parture.* Theopompus,  the  only  voucher  whom 
Plutarch  could  find  for  this  fact,  had  heard  Phrixus 
named  as  the  bearer  of  the  money.  Epaminondas 
directed  his  march  southward,  and  ravaged  the  whole 
vale  of  the  Eurotas  as  far  as  the  coast.  Some  un- 
walled  towns  were  committed  to  the  flames,  and  an  as- 
sault was  made  for  three  successive  days  on  Gythium, 
the  naval  arsenal  of  Sparta,  but  without  success.  If 
it  was  the  design  of  Epaminondas  to  take  advantage 
of  the  discontent  which  was  supposed  to  prevail  in 
the  subject  population  toward  the  government,  to 
effect  a  permanent  revolution,  the  devastation  com- 
mitted by  his  allies,  which  he  was  probably  unable  to 
restrain,  must  have  tended  to  counteract  it.  He  was 
joined,  Xenophon  says,  by  some  of  the  provincials ; 
but  the  majority  must  have  looked  upon  the  invaders 
as  enemies.  Their  stay  was  protracted  for  some 
weeks.^  At  length  the  Peloponnesian  troops  began 
to  withdraw  with  their  booty,  leaving  the  country 
almost  exhausted.  The  growing  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, and  diminution  of  numbers,  combined  with 
the  hardships  of  the  season,  would  have  admonished 
Epaminondas  to  retire,  even  if,  as  Xenophon  would 
lead  his  readers  to  suppose,  his  only  business,  after 
recrossing  the  border,  had  been  to  march  homeward.* 


*  Plut  Ag.  32.  TbeopompuB  seems  at  least  to  have  related  the  anecdote  quite 
gravely,  though  Bauch  (Epam.  p.  49.)  suspects  a  sarcastic  allusion,  the  point  of 
which  I  am  unable  to  discover. 

*  Sievers  (p.  270. )  having  related  the  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Sparta,  states 
that  the  Theban  armjr  had  now  been  three  months  in  Laconia. 

*  sievers  (p.  271.)  and  Bauch  {  Epaminondaa,  p.  49.)  seem  to  suppose  that  he 
marched  directly  fh>m  the  coast  of  Laconia  into  Messenia.  DIodorus  however  - 
the  only  author  who  gives  any  hint  as  to  the  road  which  he  took  —  represents  him 
as  first  retreating  into  Arcadia  (xv.  65.  iae^x^fr^w  tls  rV  ^ApKoiia^)  and  then 
(c  66. )  deliberating  wlth'the  Arcadians  on  the  founding  of  Messene.  Lachmann, 
p.  361.,  infers  from  Fausan.  u.  14.  6.  that  he  left  by  ikr  the  greater  part  of  his 
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But  the  historian,  professing  to  mention  all  the  chap. 
motives  which  induced  the  Thebans  to  quit  Laconia, 
has  carefully  suppressed  the  main  object  which 
Epaminondas  had  in  view,  and  which  he  accomplished 
during  his  stay  in  the  peninsula.  He  meditated  a 
blow  much  more  destructive  to  the  power  and  pros- 
perity of  Sparta  than  the  invasion  of  her  territory. 
His  design  was  to  deprive  her  of  Messenia,  to  collect 
the  Messenians  in  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  and  to 
found  a  new  city  where  they  might  maintain  their 
independence.  He  had  already  sent  to  the  various 
regions  in  which  the  remains  of  the  heroic  people 
were  scattered,  to  invite  them  to  return  to  their 
ancient  home.  After  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  those  who  had  found  refuge  in  Naupactus  were 
expelled  by  their  triumphant  enemy.  A  part  betook 
themselves  to  their  kinsmen  in  Rhegium  and  Messana ; 
and  after  Messana  had  been  utterly  destroyed  by 
the  Carthaginians,  600  of  them  were  settled  by  Dio- 
nysius  in  the  restored  city.  But  the  jealousy  of 
Sparta  induced  him  soon  after  to  transplant  them  to  a 
site  on  the  north  coast,  in  the  territory  of  Abaccenum, 
where  they  founded  a  town  named  Tyndaris,  which, 
through  a  liberal  communication  of  the  suffrage,  soon 
numbered  upwards  of  6000  freemen.*  The  greater 
number  however  crossed  over  to  Africa,  in  compliance 
with  a  timely  invitation  which  they  received  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Euesperis,  one  of  the  Cyrenaic  cities, 
who,  pressed  by  the  assaults  of  their  barbarian  neigh- 
bours, sent  to  Greece  to  collect  new  settlers.  Pausanias 


■nny  behind  in  Laconia,  to  continue  their  ravages  there  while  he  founded  Messene. 
But  what  Pausanias  says  {iv  ro&r^  9k  ol  r&»  9i|tfaf«r  oififMxoi  Karirptx^y  Suuriccda. 
ff$itrr€S  x^^P^  Hi'  Asuemyueiiy,  icaX  1ifnra(oy  ri  4^  uMis)  may  very  wf U  refer  to  ex- 
cursions made  from  the  head  quarters  of  the  army  at  Messene.  Why,  in  either 
case,  this  should  have  induced  Epaminondas  to  hasten  his  return  (^tovto  'Eva* 
fup^9^  iroplemicrffy  Mtrm  &ri€cUovs  is  BiMnloM  Aircryer/ciy)  is  not  so  clear. 

'  Diodor.  XIV.  78.  genUnoqu/B  Laeont  Tyndaris  attoUeru  fete.  Sii.  It  xiv.  207. 
Illustrated  by  the  coins,  which  exhibit  Castor  and  Pollux.  See  Bumiann  on  Dor* 
vme*s  Sicala,  p.  417. 
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CHAF.  intimates  that  some  had  already  arrived  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  were  consulted  by  Epaminondas  on  the 
site  of  the  city  which  he  was  about  to  build  for  them.' 
It  is  however  hardly  credible  that  he  was  himself  un- 
decided on  that  point,  or  that  he  ever  turned  his 
thoughts  with  this  view  to  Andania  or  (Echalia. 
Ithome  was  recommended,  at  once  by  the  most  ani- 
mating recollections,  and  by  the  advantages  of  its 
strong  and  central  position ;  and  the  western  slope  of 
the  ridge  on  which  the  ancient  stronghold  stood,  was 
selected  for  the  new  city,  Messene.  The  foundations 
were  laid  with  the  utmost  solemnity ;  and  if  we  may 
trust  Pausanias,  Epaminondas  on  this  occasion  did 
not  disdain  to  practise  a  pious  fraud,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  undertaking  was  sanctioned  by 
the  will  of  the  gods.  We  read  of  visions  in  which  the 
priestly  hero  Caucon  appeared,  first  to  him  and  then 
to  Epiteles,  the  commander  of  the  Argive  forces  ^,  and 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  metal  roll,  on  which 
were  inscribed  the  liturgical  forms  which  Caucon 
was  said  to  have  brought  from  Eleusis  into  Messenia. 
It  was  believed  to  have  been  buried  at  mount  Ithome 
by  Aristomenes,  when  he  found  that  the  end  of  his 
struggle  was  approaching,  in  conformity  to  an  ancient 
prophecy,  as  a  pledge  vouchsafed  by  the  gods,  on  con- 
dition that  it  should  be  kept  secret  until  the  destined 
hour  arrived  for  the  restoration  of  his  country.  The 
name  of  Aristomenes  was  invoked  with  peculiar 
veneration,  not  only  by  the  Messenians,  but  by  the 

'  !▼.  26.  6.  Lachmann  (p.  362.)  chai^rs  Pausanias  with  inconsistency  in 
ttating  that  Epaminondas  peopled  the  new  city  exclusively  with  Messenians  brought 
from  foreign  parts,  and  yet  supposing  that  he  had  not  sent  for  them  before  he 
entered  Messenia.  And  he  refers  to  Manso  (Sparta  iii.  2.  p.  80.),  who  certainly 
appears  to  have  understood  Pausanias  in  the  same  manner.  But  the  language  of 
Pausanias  (iv.  26.  6.  iv  /itCicrpots  ol  &ri€Mi  PtPiKtiKdrts  iyy4\ous  is  'IraA.^oi'  re  koL 
SiiccAiay  kqI  vapci  robs  EbttrwplTtts  &irc<rrcAXoy)  is  at  least  applicable  to  a  much 
Earlier  period. 

■  Pans.  IV.  26.  7.  *EwtT4\§i  r^  Ahrxi^ov'  crpaTfiyttv  Zh  alrhv  ol  'KfTfuoi  rhv 
^•wniXtiv  KoL  M€c<rfiv7iP  ityotKl(uy  Ifpripro,  From  this  Lachmann  (p;  361.)  con- 
dudes  that  Epiteles  was  deputed  for  this  purpose,  while  the  bulk  of  the  Argive 
contingent  remained  in  Laconia. 
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Greeks  of  every  race  who  took  part  in  the  founding     chap. 
of  the  city;   and  the  victory  of  Leuctra  was,  now 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  ascribed  to  his  supernatural 
interposition.      But  though   Epaminondas   did    not 
neglect  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  pious  and  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  he  at  least  paid  equal  attention  to  all  the 
material  means  of  securing  the  duration  of  his  work. 
The  most  judicious  use  was  made  of  the  natural  ad-  rounding 
vantages  of  the  site ;  the  most  approved  architects  of  ^  "•^"^ 
the  day  were  employed  upon  the  plan,  and  the  most 
skilful  workmen  in  the  execution ;  and  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Messene,  which  some  centuries  later  excited 
the  admiration  of  Pausanias,  are  still  found  to  justify 
his  praise  by  the  aolid  and  beautiful  masonry  of  the 
remains  which  are  yet  standing. 

The  population  of  the  new  capital  undoubtedly 
did  not  consist  wholly  of  the  Messenians  who  were  re- 
called from  foreign  lands  by  the  invitation  of  Epami- 
nondas ;  though  we  do  not  perceive  so  great  a  diffi- 
culty as  some  authors  have  found  in  adopting  the 
statement  of  Pausanias,  which  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  they  had  already  returned  to  Peloponnesus  when 
the  first  stone  of  Messene  was  laid.  This  indeed 
would  be  scarcely  possible,  if  the  design  of  building 
the  city  had  first  occurred  to  the  Theban  general 
after  he  entered  Peloponnesus.  But  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  he  had  been  long  meditating  it,  and  per- 
haps he  had  formed  it  soon  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 
That  event  may  have  excited  hopes  in  the  Messe- 
nian  helots  of  recovering  their  independence,  and 
their  wishes  may  have  been  secretly  communicated 
to  the  Theban  government.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Arcadians  would  confirm  them  in  their  projects,  and 
the  foundation  of  Megalopolis  might  easily  suggest 
the  thought  of  a  new  Messenian  capital  to  Epami- 
nondas.    We  do  not  indeed  venture  with  a  modem 
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historian  *  to  interpret  a  vague,  and  certainly  hyper- 
bolical, expression  of  Xenophon's,  into  an  intimation 
that  a  general  insurrection  had  taken  place  in  Mes- 
senia  soon  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra ;  but  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  the  Messenian  helots  broke  out 
into  open  revolt  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Theban  army  in  the  peninsula,  and  that  their 
envoys  were  among  the  most  urgent  in  exciting 
Epaminondas  to  invade  Laconia.  They  no  doubt 
contributed  the  largest  share  to  the  population  of 
Messene ;  whether  they  were  admitted  to  a  perfect 
equality  with  the  Naupactian  exiles,  who,  as  they 
were  singularly  tenacious  of  their  Dorian  dialect  and 
customs,  probably  included  many  Dorian  families,  is 
a  different  question.  It  seems  at  least  clear  from  the 
accounts  of  Diodorus  and  Pausanias,  that  they  were 
considered  as  the  core  of  the  colony,  though  the 
Spartans  always  affected  to  treat  the  whole  as  a  mere 
mass  of  revolted  helots.^  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  remark  of  Polybius  ^  —  that  the  de- 
mocratical  equality  which  was  established  at  a  later 
period  at  Messene  gave  great  offence  to  the  old  citi- 
zens —  except  on  the  supposition  that  its  institutions 
were  from  the  beginning  aristocratical.  And,  not- 
withstanding the  prevalence  of  democratical  principles 
in  the  states  of  the  Theban  confederacy  —  the  dis- 
tinction which  must  have  been  felt  between  men  who 
had  been  lately  serfs,  and  men  who  had  been  always 


*  Manso,  iii.  2.  p.  80.  It  is,  it  miist  be  observed,  in  a  passage  wbere  Xenophon 
is  merely  alluding  to  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  Laconia,  and  that  for 
the  purpose  of  eulogising  the  Phliasians,  that  he  uses  the  expression  &iro<rriiy. 
rmr  %ianwt  rw  Ei'Ac^wr.  In  his  own  direct  narrative  of  the  same  occurrences 
he  had  already  informed  us,  that  the  helots  were  so  far  from  having  all  revolted,  that 
they  were  invited  by  the  government  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  regular  infantry, 
and  accepted  its  offers  with  great  willingness. 

'  Isocr.  Archid. 

'  yii.  10.  Ofhjit  9ii/AOKpaTiat  wapit  rots  Mta<ntvlois,  koI  rwr  fdv  ii^toXiyw^ 
Mfwp  wt^vyaBtVfA4yo»Pf  t£w  9k  KaTttK€K\7ipovxfiK&rttp  tAi  roirmw  oMas  htucpot- 
ro^up  r^t  ToAirf (at  8v(rx<fM»r  iiri^pov  r^y  voOrmv  hnfyopioof  ol  fi4popT9t  rw 
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free,  mifftt  have  been  universally  admitted  as  a  suffi-  chap. 
cient  ground  of  a  political  inequality  between  the  two 
<;lasses.  The  Messenian  Gorgus,  whom  Polybius  de- 
scribes as  distinguished  among  his  fellow-citizens  by 
his  birth  and  his  wealth,  as  well  as  by  the  prizes 
which  he  gained  in  the  national  games  \  reminds  us 
by  his  name  of  the  son  of  Aristomenes,  who  led  the 
colony  to  Rhegium ;  and  it  may  safely  be  presumed 
that  families  which  traced  their  descent  to  the  com- 
panions of  that  hero  and  of  his  sons,  were  viewed  in 
a  very  different  light  from  those  which  had  submitted 
to  the  conqueror,  and  had  been  degraded  by  ages  of 
servitude.^ 

If  there  was  a  privileged  class  of  this  kind,  it  pro- 
bably enjoyed  peculiar  advantages  in  the  distribution 
of  the  territory.  But  however  this  may  have  been, 
all  the  lands  which  had  hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Spartans,  now  undoubtedly  became  the  property 
of  their  cultivators  and  the  other  new  settlers.  This 
portion  probably  included  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  inland  districts.  Those  which  belonged  to  the 
subject-freemen,  which  lay  chiefly  near  the  coast,  con- 
tinued perhaps  to  be  held  on  the  same  terms  as  under 
the  preceding  government.  But  the  whole  country 
was  not  immediately  recovered  from  the  dominion  of 
Sparta.  Some  of  the  towns  were  guarded  by  Lace- 
daemonian garrisons.  Such  at  least  was  the  case  with 
Asine ;  though  Pausanias  says  that  the  Dryopes  were 
permitted  to  retain  it,  because  they  had  refused  to 
aid  the  Spartans,  in  the  second  Messenian  war  * ;  and 
therefore  we  cannot  rely  with  perfect  confidence  on  a 
statement — otherwise  probable  enough  —  of  the  same 
author :  that  the  Nauplians,  who  prudently  propiti- 

'  Polyb.  vii.  10.  2.  Probably  tbe  son  of  Eucletus,  whose  statue  at  Olynpia  la 
mentioned  by  Pausanias,  ti.  14.  11. 

'  MIebuhr  however  expressed  we  believe  the  coninon  opinion  when  he  observed 
of  Messene  :    Sparta  had  mow  a  jmreljf  demoeratieal  pet^e  bjf  her  tide, 

'  IV.  27.  8.    Compare  zv.  15.  8. 
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CHAP,  ated  the  new  lords  of  the  soil  with  presents  and  pro- 
XXXIX.  fgggjQng  Qf  loyalty,  were  left  in  possession  of  Methone. 
Within  a  certain  distance  from  these  towns  the  pos- 
session of  the  land  would  remain  unchanged.  But 
there  was  apparently  nothing  to  prevent  the  rest  of 
the  country,  including  the  Stenyclerian  plain,  the 
valleys  to  the  west,  the  Macaria,  —  in  a  word,  the 
largest  and  richest  part  of  the  territory — from  being 
occupied  by  the  Messenians,  with  no  other  molesta- 
tion than  an  occasional  foray  from  the  Laconian 
border.^ 

When  the  fortifications  of  Messene  had  been  carried 
so  far,  that  the  presence  of  the  army  was  no  longer 
needed,  Epaminondas,  leaving  a  garrison  there,  began 
his  march  homeward.  The  founding  of  Messene  is 
so  coupled  with  the  settlement  of  Megalopolis  in  the 
accounts  of  Plutarch,  Pausanias,  and  other  writers  *, 
that  we  may  infer  that  he  did  not  pass  through  Ar- 
cadia without  contributing  some  important  assistance 
to  the  latter  work,  which  was  still  in  progress,  and  it 
was  probably  on  this  occasion  that  he  endeavoured  to 
impress  the  two  cities  with  the  urgent  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  closest  union  with  one  another  as  their 
surest  safeguard  against  the  common  enemy.*     An 

*  Niebuhr  (  On  the  Agt  of  Scylax,  in  the  Philological  MuMeum,  i.  p.  258.)  ob- 
serves ;  **  Notwithstanding  the  founding  of  the  new  city  of  Messene  in  01.  102.  4. 
Asine  was  a  Laconian  town  four  years  after ;  and  thus  it  is  termed  by  Scylax, 
p.  16.,  along  with  Messene.  Most  probably  these,  as  well  as  the  other  towns  on 
the  coast,  continued  till  much  later  under  the  power  of  the  Spartans.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Messenians,  on  being  re-established  as  a  people 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  took  immediate  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  territory  de- 
scribed by  Strabo  and  Pausanias.  Previously  to  the  battle  of  Megalopolis,  that  is, 
for  the  first  forty  years  of  their  political  existence,  their  state  assuredly  did  not 
extend  beyond,  but  exactly  so  far  as  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by  Scylax,  who  must 
have  written  during  the  period  when  their  territory  was  still  exceedingly  small.** 
I  must  own  that  this  last  phrase,  even  when  applied  to  the  very  commencement  of 
the  new  state,  appears  to  me  an  exaggeration.  I  conceive  that  fh>m  the  beginning 
the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  territory  was  In  the  possession 
of  the  Messenians.  But  Schoemann  (in  Zimmermanna  ZeiUchrift,  1842,  p.  641.) 
likewise  observes  that,  until  the  battle  of  Megalopolis,  the  Messenians  probably 
occupied — beside  the  district  adjacent  to  the  new  capital — only  the  parts  of  Mes* 
senia  remote  fh>m  Laconia,  which  contained  few  Spartan  properties 

*  Plut  Pel.  24.  Paus.  ix.  14.  4.  5.   ^lian,  V.  H.  xui.  42. 

'  Polyb.  XV.  32.  /Joy  dpii  Mccrai^Wois  koI  M*ya\oiro\irats  iKwiSa  rod  HvyacOtu 
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enemy  however  still  awaited  him  at  the  Isthmus.  In  chap. 
their  distress  the  Spartans  had  applied  for  succour  to 
Athens :  and  their  ambassadors  were  accompanied  by 
envoys  from  the  Peloponnesian  states  which  still  ad- 
hered to  them,  among  whom  those  of  Corinth  and 
Phlius  appear  to  have  supported  their  request  with 
the  greatest  earnestness.  They  appealed  to  the  gene- 
rosity, to  the  jealousy,  to  the  fears,  and  the  hopes  of 
the  Athenians.  Some  discussion  arose  in  the  assembly 
as  to  the  right  or  obligation  of  interference.  The 
conduct  of  the  Mantineans  in  the  civil  war  of  Tegea 
was  regarded  in  various  lights :  by  some  as  an  un- 
justifiable aggression,  by  others  as  a  rightful  defence 
of  the  aggrieved  democratical  party ;  and,  according 
to  these  different  views,  the  Spartan  invasion  of  Man- 
tinea,  which  had  provoked  the  retaliation  of  the 
Arcadians,  was  either  condemned  as  an  encroachment 
on  the  rights  of  an  independent  state,  or  vindicated 
as  an  act  permitted  and  even  required  by  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  the  last  congress,  and  which  there- 
fore entitled  Sparta  to  the  aid  of  the  Athenians.  The 
Corinthian  envoy  observed,  that  whatever  difference  of 
opinion  there  might  be  on  this  question,  the  Thebans 
had  at  least  been  guilty  of  an  unprovoked  aggression 
toward  his  own  city,  having  in  their  passage  through 
its  territory  committed  various  acts  of  wanton  hos- 
tility. But  there  was  already  a  general  disposition 
among  the  people,  if  not  in  favour  of  Sparta,  yet 
strongly  adverse  to  Thebes.  The  assembly,  after 
having  heard  the  ambassadors,  would  not  listen  to 
any  arguments  on  the  other  side,  but  decreed  that 
the  whole  force  of  the  commonwealth  should  march  to 
the  relief  of  Sparta,  and  appointed  Iphicrates  to  the 
command.  An  army  was  immediately  raised;  and 
the  troops  are  described  by  Xenophon  as  so  zealous 

liiwMtav  7n(>fngr»  wtarrhs  Ktupov  ica)  wpdrj^utros  IfXwyrau  Koumv^tv  AAA^Aois  &\i^ 
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CHAP,     in  the  cause,  that  they  murmured  because  Iphicrates 
-  halted  for  a  few  days  at  Corinth.     But  when  they 

resumed  their  march,  expecting,  the  historian  says,  to 
be  led  to  some  glorious  action,  no  such  result  ensued. 
It  seems  that  Iphicrates  had  no  wish  to  seek  the 
enemy,  and,  perhaps  having  heard  that  Sparta  was 
freed  from  immediate  danger,  he  contented  himself 
with  attacking  some  places  in  Arcadia,  either  for  the 
sake  of  plunder  or  in  the  hope  that  this  diversion 
might  hasten  the  enemy's  retreat  from  Laconia.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  his  operations  produced  any 
Retpettof  eflfect  ou  thosc  of  the  Theban  army.*  When  Epami- 
nondas  began  to  move  toward  the  Isthmus,  he  posted 
himself  there  to  guard  the  passes  at  the  southern 
extremity :  but  either  through  some  oversight  which 
Xenophon  notices  with  evident  surprise  as  an  extra- 
ordinary failure  of  his  military  skill,  or  designedly*,  he 
left  the  most  convenient  of  them  —  that  on  the  side  of 
Cenchreae  —  open ;  and  the  Thebans  penetrated  with- 
out any  opposition  to  the  Isthmus.  A  body  of  cavalry, 
which  was  sent  to  observe  their  movements,  and 
which,  Xenophon  says,  was  larger  than  that  purpose 
required,  though  insufficient  for  any  other,  approached 
so  near  as  to  be  drawn  into  a  skirmish,  and  lost  some 
men  in  its  retreat.  With  this  little  advantage  over 
one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  the  age,  who  com- 
manded the  forces  of  the  only  power  which  could 
now  be  considered  ns  a  rival  to  Thebes,  Epaminondas 
concluded  this  memorable  campaign.  On  his  way 
home  he  is  said  to  have  turned  aside  from  the  direct 
road,  and  to  have  approached  the  walls  of  Athens,  in 

*  Tet  it  Is  ntber  for  want  of  better  authority  to  confirm  it,  than  on  account  of 
Its  intrinsic  improbability,  that  I  hesitate  to  admit  the  assertion  of  Nepos,  Iphlcr. 
n.  6. :  that  the  expedition  of  Iphicrates  caused  the  Thebans  to  withdraw  firom 
before  Sparta.  Diodorus  (xv.  65.)  says  that  the  Athenians  were  too  late  (dvTcpii- 
le^cff  Tvy  KotpAv) :  meaning  apparently  too  late  to  save  Laconia  fh>m  devastation. 
Zenophon  has  left  the  movements  of  Iphicrates  in  great  obscurity,  through  his 
desire  to  keep  clear  of  all  allusions  to  the  foundation  of  Messene. 

'  As  Sievers  suspects,  p.  276. 
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the  hope  perhaps  of  provoking  an  engagement ;  but     chap. 
he  seems  to  have  found  the  Athenians  too  well  ad-  .^^""^\ 
vised,  or  too  conscious  of  their  weakness*,  and  he 
continued  his  march  to  Thebes  without  interruption. 

When  the  victorious  generals,  on  their  return  to  Trw  of 
Thebes,  appeared  in  the  assembly  to  render  an  ac-  JjJ^™*'*®"' 
count  to  their  fellow- citizens  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  discharged  their  office,  and  had  employed 
the  forces  placed  under  their  command :  when  they 
related  how,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  they  had 
avenged  the  wrongs  of  Thebes  by  the  distress  and 
humiliation  of  her  oppressor,  had  erected  a  solid  bar- 
rier against  future  encroachments  of  Spartan  am- 
bition, and  had  established  the  ascendancy  of  Thebes 
on  an  immovable  basis,  they  were  no  doubt  greeted 
with  loud  and  unanimous  applause :  and  it  must  have 
required  some  hardihood,  as  well  as  malignity,  to 
assail  them  in  the  very  capacity  in  which  they  had 
achieved  such  glorious  triumphs,  and  had  conferred 
such  signal  benefits  on  their  country.  Still  the  law 
which  limited  the  duration  of  their  office  was  clear, 
and,  as  we  find  it  reported,  qualified  by  no  excep- 
tions ;  that  they  had  violated  it,  was  an  unquestion- 
able fact;  and  one  Menecleidas  came  forward  to 
prosecute  them  on  this  ground.  He  was  a  man  of 
eminent  rhetorical  ability,  the  more  distinguished  per- 
haps by  its  rarity  at  Thebes.  He  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  liberation  of  the  city,  having  been  one  of 
the  band  which  met  at  Charon's  house.  But  the 
superior  influence  and  reputation  of  Epaminoudas 
and  Pelopidas  is  said  to  have  mortified  his  self-love ; 
and  the  contrast  which  he  appears  to  have  exhibited 
in  his  private  character  to  the  austere  purity  of  Epa- 

'  Ffttuanhis  (ix.  14.  7.),  says  that  Iphlcrates  restrained  the  Athenians  from 
marching  out  to  give  him  battle.  Possibly  the  only  mistake  in  this  statement  is, 
that  it  represents  the  presence  of  Iphlcrates,  instead  of  his  absence,  as  the  cause 
which  prevented  the  Athenians  from  fighting.  According  to  Xenophon  he  must 
have  been  in  the  rear  of  Epaminondas. 
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CHAP,  minondas,  as  it  kept  them  the  more  widely  apart, 
'»  may  have  contributed  to  irritate  the  envy  and  malice 
of  Menecleidas.  *  With  a  view  to  depreciate  the 
merit  of  his  rivals,  he  professed  himself  the  advocate 
of  a  pacific  policy.^  But  for  the  purpose  of  his  prose- 
cution he  would  have  no  need  to  take  this  ground. 
He  might  speciously  allege  that  in  a  democracy  it  was 
necessary  above  all  things  to  uphold  the  majesty  of 
the  law ;  and  that  no  citizen,  however  great  his  ser- 
vices, should  be  allowed  to  violate  it  with  impunity. 
Plutarch  relates  that  Pelopidas  was  put  upon  his  trial 
first,  and  on  this  account  was  thought  to  have  run 
some  risk  of  an  adverse  verdict.  But  it  must  have 
been  clear  that  none  of  the  colleagues  could  be  con- 
demned, if  Epaminondas  was  to  be  acquitted.  The 
defence  attributed  to  him  was  equally  valid  for  all, 
and  indeed  in  substance  the  only  one  that  could  be 
opposed  to  the  charge.  He  is  reported  to  have  told 
his  judges,  that  he  was  willing  to  suffer  death,  if  they 
would  let  it  be  engraved  on  his  tomb  that  he  had 
incurred  this  penalty  for  having  compelled  the 
Thebans,  in  spite  of  themselves,  to  ravage  Laconia, 
which  for  five  hundred  years  had  never  known  the 
hand  of  the  spoiler,  to  rebuild  Messene,  to  unite  the 
Arcadians,  and  to  restore  independence  to  Greece. 
Pelopidas  it  seems  had  been  acquitted :  but  the 
judges  refused,  it  is  said,  even  to  give  a  verdict  in 
favour  of  Epaminondas.  A  Greek  historian  of  a  later 
age  compares  this  scene,  not  inaptly,  with  that  in 
which  the  elder  Africanus,  when  he  was  charged  with 
peculation,  called  upon  the  people  assembled  for  the 
trial,  to  accompany  him  to  the  capitol,  and  celebrate 

'  Plut  Pel.  26.  Uta^draros  fiky  &y  X^iy,  iutSAxurros  8«  KaX  Kcueo-fiBris  rhr  rp&mv  \ 
•     and  the  anecdote  in  Nepos  v.  5. 

'  Nepos  V.  3.  h  (Meneclidas)  quod  in  re  milUari  Jhrere  Epaminondtxm  videbat, 
hortari  toUbai  I%eban<u,  vi  paeem  btUo  anteferrent,  ne  iOim  imperatorit  opera 
duideraretur. 
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the  anniversary  of  his  victory  over  Hannibal.^     The     chap. 
Iloman  had  rendered  greater  services  to  his  country : 
but  as  his  innocence  is  not  equally  unquestionable, 
the  conduct  of  the  Greek  seems  nobler,  and  more 
plainly  marked  with  the  character  of  conscious  virtue.^ 

>  AppUn.  Syr.  41.  Compare  Liv.  xxxviii.  61.  Nepoe  (£p.  viu.  5.)  represents 
the  court  as  breaking  up,  after  the  appeal  of  Epamlnondas,  amidst  general 
laughter.  H<te  gvanii  dixiuet,  ri9u§  omnium  cum  hilarUate  cocrtua  est,  neque 
^maquam  judex  autuM  estdeeo  ferre  tuffragium,  (  Sohmntur  ritu  tabula,)  Applan's 
description,  though  otherwise  not  more  Judicious,  is  in  better  taste :  ol  dunurrai 
T^  re  drclSci  rov  kSyov,  Kol  Bavfiari  r^s  iiwoXoytaSf  koI  oiSoi  rod  Mpibs  inroXoyov^ 
ftibfawy  ria  ^ii^ovs  o^x  ^oardrrts  Aa^eir,  i^tSpoftoy  in  rov  Soccumjplov.  Pausa- 
nias  (IX.  14.  7.)  simply  says :  X^rrcu  ol  iti^tiy  Xax^rrts  oM  ipx^r  rtpH  airou 

'  Bfanso  (Sparta  in.  2.  p.  219.)  objects  to  Dod well's  arrangement  of  the  events 
fioDowing  the  battle  of  Leuctra  down  to  the  return  of  the  Thebans  fh>m  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  assigns  the  spring  of  the  archon  Lysistratus  (368)  for  the  close  of  the 
campaign  in  which  Messene  was  built  His  chief  argument  seems  to  be,  that  * 
otherwise  there  will  be  no  events  to  fill  the  year  between  April  369,  and  April  368. 
He  also  lays  some  stress  on  the  authority  of  Diodorus,  who  places  the  invasion  of 
Laconia  under  Lysistratus.  But  he  either  rejects  the  testimony  of  Pausanias,  who 
distinctly  refers  the  founding  of  Megalopolis  to  the  archonship  of  Phrasiclides,  and 
that  of  Messene  to  the  year  of  Dysdnetus,  or  attempts  to  explain  it  away  in  a 
manner  which  seems  very  unsatbfoctory  :  intimating,  if  I  understand  him  right, 
that  Pausanias  is  in  each  case  speaking  not  of  the  act,  but  of  the  design :  for  with 
regard  to  Messene  at  least  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that,  according  to  the 
b^ief  of  Pausanias,  not  a  stone  was  laid  before  the  arrival  of  Epamlnondas.  It 
would  have  been  better,  if  necessary,  openly  to  discard  the  testimony  of  Pausanias 
altogether.  But  it  is  neither  necessary  for  any  purpose,  nor  convenient  If  ac- 
cording to  Dodwell's  arrangement  there  is  a  scarcity  of  events  in  the  year  of  Lysis- 
tratus, Manso  seems  not  to  have  observed  that  according  to  his  own  the  latter  half 
of  that  year  is  much  too  crowded.  For  he  supposes  the  second  invasion  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus to  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  same  spring  in  which  the  first  expe- 
dition ended.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  an  ol^jection  grounded  on 
our  knowledge,  the  other  on  our  ignorance. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

•  FBOM  THE   FOUNDING   OF   MESSENE   TO   THE    BATTLE   OF 

MANTINEA. 

Compact  between  Atheru  and  Sparta,  —  Second  Invasion  of 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebans.  —  Spirit  of  the  Arcadians.  — 
Congress  at  Delphi.  —  Death  of  Jason.  —  Alexander  of 
PhercB.  —  Expedition  of  Pelopidas  to  Thessaly.  —  He  is 
imprisoned  by  Alexander.  —  Epaminondas  obtains  his  Re- 
lease.  —  Orchomenus  destroyed  by  the  Thebans.  —  Victory 
of  Archidamus.  —  Grecian  Embassies  to  Susa.  —  Congress 
at  Thebes.  —  Third  Expedition  of  Epaminondas  into  Pelo^ 
ponnesus.  —  Euphron.  —  Tyrant  of  Sicyon.  —  Murdered 
at  Thebes.  —  Athens  deprived  of  Oropus.  —  Corinth  de^ 
sirous  of  Peace.  —  The  Archidamus  of  Isocrates.  —  Weak- 
ness of  Sparta^  —  War  befu^een  Arcadia  and  Elis.  —  Sieye 
of  Cromnus,  —  Battle  at  Oh/mpia.  —  Discord  among  the 
Arcadians.  —  Death  of  Pelopidas,  —  Violent  Proceedings  of 
the  Thebans  at  Tegea.  —  Coalition  against  Thebes.  — 
Epaminondas  enters  Peloponnesus.  —  Invades  Laconia.  — 
Battle  of  Mantinea.  —  Death  of  Epaminondas.  — A  general 
Peace.  —  Results  of  the  Battle, 

CHAP.  The  storm  had  passed  over  Sparta,  and,  chiefly  per- 
*^  haps  through  the  prudence  and  energy  displayed  at 
this  critical  juncture  by  Agesilaus,  had  left  her  stand- 
ing erect  ;  but  it  had  shaken  her  power  to  the  centre, 
had  stript  her  of  the  fairest  half  of  her  territories,  and 
converted  it  into  a  strong-hold  for  a  foe  from  whom 
she  had  to  expect  implacable  and  active  hostility,  and 
who  possessed  the  means  of  oflfering  her  continual 
annoyance.  The  prospect  of  the  internal  disorders 
likely  to  be  produced  by  the  blow  which  deprived  so 
many  of  her  citizens  of  the  whole  or  the  greater  part 
of  their  property,  was  sufficient  to  excite  alarm  for 
the  safety  of  her  institutions ;  and  she  still  saw  her- 
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self  exposed  to  the  recurrence  of  the  same  danger 
which  had  lately  threatened  her  very  existence.  The 
whole  line  of  her  frontier  was  encompassed  by  ene- 
mies, who  might  again  invite  and  support  an  invader ; 
and  within  the  peninsula  her  allies  were  few  and 
feeble.  Beyond  the  Isthmus  there  was  no  power  to  c^mipact 
which  she  could  look  for  efficacious  assistance,  but  AtheMwid 
her  ancient  rival ;  and  one  of  the  first  measures  of  ^p**^ 
the  government,  when  Laconia  was  relieved  from  the 
enemy's  presence  \  was  to  send  an  embassy  to  Athens, 
for  the  purpose  of  cementing  the  alliance  between  the 
two  states,  and  of  concerting  plans  for  mutual  de- 
fence. The  Athenian  council,  in  compliance  with  the 
views  of  the  Peloponnesian  ministers  —  for  envoys 
came  from  Phlius  and  other  allied  states  —  proposed 
a  decree  to  the  assembly,  by  which  it  was  to  be  de- 
clared, that  the  naval  armaments  of  the  confederacy 
were  to  be  under  the  control  of  Athens,  the  land 
forces  to  be  commanded  by  Sparta.  This  arrange- 
ment, which  was  warmly  recommended  by  the  Phli- 
asian  envoy,  seemed  at  first  to  meet  with  general 
approbation.  But  Cephisodotus,  an  Athenian  orator, 
appears  to  have  thought  the  opportunity  favourable 
for  the  display  of  superior  sagacity,  and,  having 
pointed  out  to  his  fellow-citizens  that  they  were 
placing  themselves  under  a  disadvantage  —  inasmuch 
as  while  they  would  have  to  serve  under  Spartan 
generals,  none  but  helots  or  subjects  of  Sparta  would 
man  the  Laconian  contingents  in  the  allied  fleets,  — 
he  succeeded  in  rousing  their  jealousy.  The  pro- 
posed decree  was  amended,  and  the  command  by  sea 
and  land  was  assigned  to  each  state  alternately  for 
five  days.  The  Peloponnesian  envoys,  who  came  in- 
vested  with  full  powers,  and  were  conscious  that  they 

1  r^  6<rrtptd^  trtt,  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  I.  1.,  with  reference  to  the  winter  in  which 
the  Theban  expedition  ended.  Xenophon*s  foQowing  year  beglna  with  the  spring 
of  369. 

VOL.  V.  L  • 
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appeared  in  a  character  which  was  in  fact  that  of 
suppliants,  were  forced  to  acquiesce  in  this  absurd 
distribution  of  authority,  which  manifestly  tended 
to  defeat  the  purposes  for  which  the  alliance  was 
formed. 

In  the  spring  of  368  Epaminondas  again  marched 
at  the  head  of  a  Theban  army  to  invade  Pelopon- 
nesus.^ The  forces  of  Athens  under  Ghabrias  had 
already  joined  those  of  Sparta  and  her  other  allies  at 
the  Isthmus,  and  according  to  Diodorus  made  up 
20,000  men,  while  the  Thebans  scarcely  exceeded  the 
third  of  that  amount.  Yet  the  allies  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  throw  up  an  intrenchment  across  the  Isth- 
mus between  Cenchreas  and  LechsBum,  and  when  the 
Thebans  encamped  in  the  plain  remained  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  declined  their  offer  of  battle.  Xeno- 
phon,  who  says  nothing  of  the  intrenchment,  but  only 
observes  that  the  Lacedsemonians  occupied  the  weak- 
est position,  on  the  western  side,  represents  Epami- 
nondas as  first  gaining  a  partial  advantage  over  them 
by  surprise,  and  then  as  having  been  permitted  to 
descend  unmolested  on  the  plain  of  Sicyon,  through 
the  remissness  of  the  Spartan  commander,  who  might 
easily  have  defended  the  pass.     Diodorus  merely  re- 

'  Sieven  (p.  278.)  believes  tbat  the  second  invasion  took  place  in  the  year  369, 
the  same  in  which  the  flnt  ended.  Tet  he  admits  (p.  892.)  that  the  history  of 
the  trial  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  Epaminondas  had  been 
elected  Bceotarch  for  that  year.  But  he  observes,  that  tee  do  not  know  at  what 
time  of  the  year  the  eUetion  took  place.  It  appears,  however,  from  Plutarch  (PeL 
25.)  that  it  must  always  have  preceded  the  time — the  first  of  Bucatlus — when 
the  Bceotarchs  were  required  to  lay  down  their  office.  The  difficulty  which  he 
finds  in  assigning  the  second  invasion  to  368,  on  account  of  the  abruptness  of 
Xenophon's  narrative,  which  appears  to  place  it  in  the  same  year  with  the  negotiation 
at  Athens,  is  a  very  slight  one ;  and  the  necessity  which  he  supposes  to  result 
from  that  date,  of  referring  the  first  and  second  succours  of  Dionyslus  to  one 
and  the  same  year,  seems  equally  questionable.  It  is  apparently  through  an  over- 
fight  that  he  refers  to  Mr.  Clinton  as  an  authority  for  the  assertion  that  Me  death 
of  DionytiuB  may  be  certainly  fixed  at  the  Lenaa  of  the  Winter  368-367.  Mr. 
Clinton  says  (F.  H.  ii.  p.  115. ),  He  (Dionyslus)  died  after  a  dramatic  victory  at  the 
Lenaa  (Dlud.,  xv.  74.)  conaequenily  after  Anthetterion  or  the  eighth  month  of 
Natuiyenee.  And  this  is  in  fact  all  that  can  be  safely  inferred  fhmi  Diodorus. 
I  see  that  Slevers*  arguments  on  this  point  do  not  appear  more  convincing  to  his 
reviewer  (Bruckner)  in  Zimmermann*s  Zeitechrift,  1842,  p.  391.,  who^  however, 
has  not  stated  them  quite  accurately. 
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lates  that  he  forced  the  enemy's  lines.  Having  thus  chap 
effected  a  junction  with  his  Peloponnesian  allies,  he  .  ^  . 
first  led  them  against  Sicyon  and  Pellene,  and,  it  ap- 
pears, compelled  both  cities  to  renounce  their  alliance 
with  Sparta.^  At  the  little  town  of  Phcebia  in  the 
territory  of  Sicyon,  a  number  of  Bceotian  refugees  fell 
into  his  hands.  According  to  the  Theban  practice, 
prescribed  as  it  seems  by  a  decree,  they  should  all 
have  been  put  to  death.  But  with  his  usual  hu- 
manity, he  permitted  them  to  ransom  themselves, 
under  the  colour  of  belonging  to  other  states.^  He 
then  proceeded,  at  the  instance  of  the  Argive  govern- 
ment, to  ravage  the  territory  of  Epidaurus,®  On  his 
return  to  the  Isthmus,  he  made  an  attempt  upon 
Corinth,  which  was  victoriously  repulsed  by  Chabriaa, 
and  soon  after  a  S3rracusan  squadron  of  twenty  gal- 
leys sailed  into  Lechseum,  with  a  body  of  barbarian 
mercenaries,  Celts  and  Iberians,  and  a  troop  of  about 
fifty  horse,  sent  by  Dionysius  to  the  aid  of  his  allies. 
This  cavalry  distinguished  itself  above  that  of  Athens 
and  Corinth  in  the  skirmishes  which  took  place  while 
the  enemy  remained  at  the  Isthmus ;  but  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  the  Thebans  returned  home,  and  their 
allies  disbanded  their  troops.  Whether  their  depar- 
ture was  hastened  by  the  arrival  of  the  S3n:w5U8an  re- 
inforcement —  which  after  having  gained  some  trifling 
advantage  over  the  Sicyonians,  itself  returned  to 

>  Xenophoo  (til  1.  18.)  only  ipeaks  of  an  attack:  wpoa4fia\oi^,  Dlodorai 
(xT.  69.)  says  laneatXirfldfurof  wpocnydytra, 

'  Fam.  IX.  16.  i.  9fifioiois  ^v  latrtarriKhs  riAt  fih  SAAovt  dvArovf  tdx/u^^ 
Tovf  IXoiffy  in^inu  xfifM<(r«r,  rein  9k  ite  BoMrrvr  ^f^yoifras  (^/Movr  Baif4r^*  w^ 
Xtff/jM  o2r  iKS»  ^Kvtmmv  4^oi/3(ar  $pOa  ^op  rh  wo\h  oi  Bou^ioi  ^njydlks,  trrtyfi^p^ 
i/^hfo^t  Tohs  f)r#eaTaXi}^crraf »  &AXi|y  9^w  V  '^'yX'  vorp^  iwwofidCuv  kicdirr^, 
Ponon*s  coQJecture  ivrtynhfow  fbr  ertyfiiiv  looks  spedoos ;  but  It  is  not  clear 
why  Epamlnondas  should  hare  lyranded  prisoners  whom  he  allowed  to  pass 
under  a  diaracter  which  entitled  them  to  ransom  themselTes  without  any  such 
infliction. 

'  Diodoms  (xT.  69.)  places  the  invasion  of  the  Epidanria  before  the  march 
against  Sicyon,  and  Rehdanti  (p.  104. )  considers  this  as  the  more  probable  order, 
because  the  Theban  army  entered  Peloponnesus  (as  he  thinks  must  be  inferred 
from  Zenophon,  tu.  1.  17.)  by  Cendirese. 
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CHAP.     Sicily  in  the  autumn  —  or,  which  seems  more  pro- 


.XL. 


bable,  by  events  shortly  to  be  related,  which  were  at 
this  time  passing  in  Thessaly,  does  not  appear.  It 
was  little  regretted  by  the  chief  of  their  Peloponnesian 
confederates,  who  were  growing  more  jealous  of  fo- 
reign interference,  than  desirous  of  assistance  from 
Spirit  of  Thebes.  The  Arcadians,  since  they  had  been  united 
dUM^  in  one  body,  manifested  a  new  spirit  of  national  pride 
and  independence,  which  was  sedulously  cherished 
by  Lycomedes,  who  bade  them  consider  that  their 
support  was  no  less  necessary  to  Thebes  than  it  had 
been  to  Sparta,  and  urged  them  no  longer  to  content 
themselves  with  a  subordinate  station.  They  eagerly 
listened  to  his  persuasions,  and  though  no  breach  im- 
mediately ensued,  it  soon  became  evident  that  they 
no  longer  looked  upon  Thebes  as  their  champion  and 
guardian,  but  rather  wished  to  show  that  they  did 
not  need  her  aid.  They  made  a  successful  expedition 
to  the  relief  of  Argos  against  Chabrias  and  the  Co- 
rinthians, and  another  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
lAsine  in  Messenia,  which  was  still  held  by  a  Lacedsd- 
monian  garrison.  They  seem  indeed  here  to  have 
failed  in  their  main  object,  but  they  ravaged  the  sub- 
urbs, gained  a  victory  over  the  garrison,  and  slew  the 
Spartan  commander.  They  were  still  more  fortunate 
in  an  irruption  which  they  made  into  Laconia,  where 
they  stormed  Pellana  in  the  upper  vale  of  the  Eurotas, 
put  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  amounting  to  about 
300,  to  the  sword,  and  carried  away  the  inhabitants 
into  slavery.  No  hardships  or  difficulties  could  damp 
their  ardour ;  and  they  were  so  elated  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  strength,  that  they  began  to  ne- 
glect not  only  the  Thebans,  but  their  other  allies,  and 
instead  of  restoring  the  Triphylian  towns  to  Elis, 
claimed  them  as  their  o^vn,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Triphylians  regarded  themselves  as  Arcadians.  Thus 
the  same  object  of  contention  which  had  caused  the 
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quarrel  between   Elis  and    Sparta,   now  began  to     chap. 
estrange  Elis  from  her  new  allies.  « 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  an  attempt  was  made 
to  bring  about  a  general  pacification ;  but  the  proposal 
came  not  from  any  of  the  belligerents,  but  from  a 
quarter  where  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
discord  of  the  Greeks  would  have  been  viewed  mth 
no  feeling  but  pleasure.  A  Greek  of  Abydus, 
named  Philiscus,  was  employed  for  this  purpose  by 
Ariobar^es,  the  »>tr.pVph,7gia,  li^l^ 
of  some  other  of  the  western  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor',  in  the  name  it  would  seem  of  Artaxerxes, 
though  without  any  commission  from  the  court  of 
Susa.^  Ariobarzanes  appears  to  have  been  already 
meditating  the  revolt  which  he  declared  not  long 
after  from  the  king  of  Persia,  and  to  have  wished  to 
disengage  as  many  troops  as  possible  from  the  wars 
of  Greece,  that  they  might  be  at  liberty  to  enter  his 
service.  His  agent  came  amply  furnished  with  money, 
as  well  as  clothed  with  the  authority  which  the  King 
had  of  late  years  assumed  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  He  congms  at 
convened  a  congress  at  Delphi,  which  was  attended  by  ^^^^ 
deputies  from  the  states  of  both  the  confederacies. 
Whether  Delphi  was  chosen  for  the  place  of  meeting 
merely  to  give  greater  solemnity  to  the  occasion,  or 
in  the  hope  that  some  use  might  be  made  of  the  oracle, 
is  imcertain.  But  Xenophon  observes  in  a  tone  of 
pious  reprobation  that,  instead  of  referring  the 
business  for  which  they  were  assembled  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  god,  they  deliberated  on  it  themselves. 
Their  consultations  proved  fruitless;    and  perhaps 

'  DIodorus  (zv.  90.)  calls  him  satrap  of  Pbrygia.  Lachmann  (p.  380.)  in- 
vests him  with  the  dignity  of  a  Caranus  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  82.),  and  therefore  adopts 
the  description  given  of  him  by  Nepos  (Dat  ii.  5.),  where  he  is  entitled  prafedus 
Ljfditb  et  loni^B  totiuaqw  Phrygimt  which  may  have  been  the  case  at  the  time  to 
which  Nepos  refers,  when  he  had  also  made  himself  master  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mithridates  (Diodor.  v.  «.)  comprising  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocla. 

'  Xenophon  (vii.  1.  27.)  only  names  Arlobananes.  Diodorus  (xv.  70.)  does 
not  mention  him,  but  says  that  Philiscus  waa  sent  by  Artazenes. 
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CHAP,     even  the  authority  of  the  oracle,  if  it  had  been  ap- 
■  pealed  to,  would  have  been  unable  to  compose  the 

conflict  of  their  adverse  interests,  and  clashing  pre- 
tensions. The  Thebans  either  absolutely  refused  to 
renounce  their  claims  of  sovereignty  over  the  6<Botian 
cities,  or  would  only  consent  to  do  so  on  condition 
that  Sparta  should  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
Messenia.  This  demand  the  Spartans  rejected ;  and 
Philiscus,  afiecting  to  consider  the  Thebans  as  the 
enemies  of  peace,  dropt  the  character  of  a  mediator, 
and  began  to  levy  troops  for  the  service  of  Sparta.' 
'If  we  presume,  as  seems  necessary,  that  the  agent 
observed  his  master's  instructions,  the  motives  of  this 
policy  are  not  quite  obvious,  unless  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  change  produced  by  the  battle  of 
Leuctra  and  by  subsequent  events  on  the  balance  of 
power  in  Greece,  was  not  yet  fully  understood  by  the 
satrap.  But  the  friendship  of  Sparta  and  Athens 
together  might  still  appear  to  him  more  valuable  than 
that  of  any  other  Greek  states,  or  Philiscus  may  have 
been  instructed,  if  the  attempt  at  mediation  should 
fail,  to  throw  all  the  weight  of  his  aid  on  the  side 
which  showed  itself  most  inclined  for  peace.  The 
Athenians  paid  extraordinary  court  to  Ariobarzanes. 
They  conferred  the  honour  of  their  franchise  on  him 
and  on  three  of  his  sons,  as  well  as  on  Philiscus,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  worthless  military  adventurer, 
who  abused  the  satrap's  favour  to  exercise  a  cruel 
and  insolent  tyranny  over  many  of  the  Greek  cities  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont,  and  was  at  length 
killed  by  two  conspirators  at  Lampsacus.^ 

*  Xen.  Tii.  1 .  27.  |cyur^v  xoXi  trwikrf^v  Zwnt  ito\9fu(ii  firrii  AoKcSo^ioWwy. 
Dlodonu  (xv.  70.)  gives  perhaps  the  more  correct  as  well  as  detailed  statement, 
that,  when  he  returned  to  Asia,  he  left  2000  mercenaries,  who  had  received  their 
fiiU  pay,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lacedsmonians.  aaroAiirt^  rots  AmccScu/xoWois 
TiurxtX^lovs  iiri\4Krovs  fiur$o^t6povt  lx<"^<^'  ^o^'  fwrBoCs,  ianjkBtw  tls  r^v  *Aatky. 

'  Demosthenes,  c.  Aristocr.  §  166.  Bekk.  Demosthenes  says,  that  Philiscus,  when 
at  the  height  of  his  power,  f7x<  8Aoy  rhif  'EKkiitmrroy,  ii4ywr9s  8*  9iv  tmt  ^4px"^» 
On  the  strength  of  this  description  Lachmann  (p.  380.)  does  not  hesitate  to  call 
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Thebes  had  never  been  less  inclined  to  make  con-  chap. 
cessions  degrading  to  her  dignity ;  for  she  had  lately  .  ^  . 
been  extending  her  influence  in  a  new  quarter,  to 
which  it  will  now  be  proper  to  recall  the  reader's 
attention.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  a  series  of 
revolutions  had  taken  place  in  Thessaly,  which  made 
an  opening  for  Theban  intervention,  and  gave  it  great 
weight,  in  the  afiairs  of  that  country ;  and  the  per- 
sonal reputation  of  the  great  men  who  now  presided 
over  the  Theban  councils  procured  respect  for  the 
name  of  their  city  still  farther  to  the  north  of  Greece. 
Jason's  career  had  been  abruptly  terminated  in  the 
year  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  at  a  time  when, 
having  firmly  established  his  authority  in  Thessaly, 
he  was  beginning  to  unfold  his  ulterior  designs.  He 
had  given  a  strong  indication  of  them  on  his  march 
homeward  from  Leuctra,  when  he  rased  the  walls  of 
the  Trachinian  Heraclea,  that  it  might  not  afibrd  an 
enemy  the  means  of  blocking  up  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopyte.  In  the  following  spring  he  made  prepa^ 
rations  for  an  expedition  toward  the  south,  which  ex- 
cited general  attention  by  the  novelty  of  its  avowed 
object,  and  gave  occasion  to  a  variety  of  conjectures 
as  to  its  real  end.  He  called  upon  his  subjects  to 
furnish  a  sacrifice  for  the  approaching  Pythian  fes- 
tival ;  and  it  was  computed  that,  although  no  district 
was  heavily  burdened,  their  contributions  would 
amount  to  1000  oxen,  and  10,000  head  of  smaller 
victims.  He  at  the  same  time  ordered  a  levy  of 
troops  throughout  Thessaly,  and  declared  his  intention 
of  marching  to  Delphi,  and  presiding  over  the  Pythian 
games.  The  Delphians  were  so  much  alarmed  at 
this  intimation,  that  they  consulted  the  oracle  as  to 

him  undtr-aatrap  of  the  Ccurannt  Ariaharzanti :  but  the  comparison  jilth  Chap 
ridemns,  together  with  the  account  given  in  |he  context  of  his  proceedingi, 
iuggests  a  different  and  probably  a  more  correct  view  of  hit  position.  The 
ftanchise  was  granted  by  the  same  decree  to  another  Abydenian,  named  Agayus 
(§  242. ),  of  whom  nothing  fiirther  is  known. 
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CHAP,     the  course  which  they  should  pursue,  if  Jason  should 
.    ^^'  .   meddle  with  the  sacred  treasures ;  and  they  were  said 


Jaion. 


to  have  received  the  same  answer  as  had  been  given 
on  several  similar  occasions :  that  the  god  would  take 

Death  of  carc  of  his  own.  But  when  the  time  drew  near, 
having  one  day  reviewed  his  cavalry,  and  then  taken 
his  seat  in  public,  to  give  audience  to  all  who  had 
business  to  transact  with  him,  he  was  murdered  by 
seven  young  men,  who  pretended  to  appeal  to  him  for 
the  settlement  of  some  private  differences.  Five  of 
the  conspirators  made  their  escape  on  horses  which 
were  waiting  for  them  ;  and  the  honours  which  they 
received  in  most  of  the  Greek  cities  through  which 
they  passed,  proved  the  alarm  which  had  been  excited 
by  Jason's  ambition. 

His  dynasty  however  survived  him ;  and  two  of  his 
brothers,  Polydorus  and  Polyphron  —  one  of  whom 
was  suspected  of  having  had  a  hand  in  the  murder — 
for  a  short  time  shared  his  authority  between  them. 
But  on  a  journey  which  they  took  together  to  Larissa 
Polydorus  died  suddenly  in  the  night,  assassinated, 
as  was  believed,  by  Polyphron,  who  remained  sole 
Tagus,  and  by  his  administration  converted  the  office 
into  a  tyranny.  He  put  to  death  the  estimable  Poly- 
damas,  and  eight  other  principal  citizens  of  Pharsalus, 

Ai«ander  and  drovc  many  into  exile  from  Larissa.  But,  after 
a  reign  of  a  year,  he  was  murdered  in  his  turn  by 
his  nephew  Alexander,  who  professing  to  revenge  the 
death  of  Polydorus,  succeeded  to  the  government,  but 
soon  became  infamous  for  his  outrageous  cruelty.  He 
is  described  as  «.  monster  who  delighted  in  torture 
and  bloodshed,  and  who  was  restrained  by  no  ties 
divine  or  human.  Like  the  fabulous  Caeneus,  he  paid 
divine  honours  to  the  spear  with  which  he  killed  Po- 
lyphron. The  towns  of  Meliboea  and  Scotussa  had 
incurred  his  resentment,  but  deemed  themselves  secure 
under  the  faith  of  treaties  and  professions  of  amity. 


of  Phene. 
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Alexander  surrounded  the  popular  assembly  in  each  chap. 
town  at  the  same  time  with  his  troops,  and  massacred  ■ 
all  the  citizens  who  were  present.  Some  of  his  vic- 
tims he  is  said  to  have  buried  alive;  and  to  havj 
exposed  others,  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  his  dogs,  or  to  have  taken  them  as 
a  mark  for  his  javelin.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  such 
crimes  he  seems  to  have  retained  a  kind  of  sensibility, 
which  is  sometimes  accounted  a  sign,  not  only  of  a 
cultivated  mind,  but  of  a  humane  heart.  His  tears, 
which  the  sufferings  he  inflicted  could  never  draw 
forth,  flowed,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  restrain 
them,  when  a  pathetic  scene  of  Euripides  was  exhi- 
bited by  a  favourite  actor.^  His  atrocities  inspired 
all  classes  of  his  subjects  with  terror,  but  more  espe^ 
cially  the  ancient  families  which  might  be  considered 
as  objects  of  his  jealousy.  The  Aleuadae  of  Larissa, 
unable  to  resist  him,  began  to  look  out  for  foreign 
protection ;  and  their  local  position,  as  well  as  their 
political  relations,  inclined  them  first  to  seek  it  in 
Macedonia.  We  abstain  for  the  present  from  enter- 
ing into  any  account  of  the  circumstances  of  that 
country,  farther  than  is  necessary  for  the  understand^ 
ing  of  this  narrative.  The  order  of  events  is  not 
perfectly  clear ;  but  it  seems  that  Alexander  II.,  who 
was  now  on  the  throne  of  Macedon,  was  invited  by 
the  Thessalians,  and  that  he  both  complied  with  their 
request,  and  succeeded  even  beyond  their  wishes. 
For  he  not  only  relieved  them  for  a  time  from  their 
fears  of  the  tyrant,  who  was  ignominiously  repulsed 
from  Larissa,  but  took  possession  first  of  that  town, 
then  of  the  citadel,  and  afterwards  of  Crannon,  which 
he  occupied  with  his  garrisons.  But  his  power  was 
not  yet  securely  established  at  home,  and  the  danger 
which  threatened  him  there,  seems  to  have  compelled 
him  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Thessaly,  or  at  least 

»  Plut.  Pel.  29. 
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CHAP,     to  have  prevented  him  from  affording  any  further 
^^       succour  to  his  Thessalian  friends.  Finding  themselves 


exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  tyrant  of  Pherae, 

Jhey  applied  for  aid  to  Thebes,  and  while  Epami- 

Expedition   noudas  was  enffaged  in  the  expedition  to  Pdopon- 

to  TbM-      nesus  which  was  last  related,  Pelopidas  was  sent  into 

">/•  Thessaly. 

He  was  admitted  into  Larissa,  and  either  the  force 
or  the  reputation  which  he  brought  with  him,  so  awed 
Alexander,  that  he  sought  a  personal  interview  with 
him,  and  seemed  at  first  willing  to  submit  to  his  medi- 
ation. But  the  discoveries  with  regard  to  his  character 
and  conduct  to  which  this  meeting  gave  rise,  appear 
to  have  exasperated  Pelopidas,  whose  temper  was 
warm,  and  induced  him  to  vent  his  indignation  in 
very  severe  language,  which  made  the  tyrant  tremble 
for  his  safety.  He  broke  off  the  negotiation  by  a 
clandestine  retreat,  leaving  Pelopidas  supreme  arbiter 
of  the  affairs  of  Thessaly ;  which  he  settled  on  an 
apparently  firm  footing.  This  however  was  not  the 
only  honour  he  earned  for  himself  or  the  only  advan- 
tage he  gained  for  his  country  in  the  course  of  this 
expedition.  He  was  invited  into  Macedonia  by  the 
rivals  who  were  there  contending  for  the  crown,  and 
having  restored  tranquillity,  took  thirty  noble  Mace- 
donian boys  as  hostages  for  its  maintenance,  and 
carried  them  away  to  Thebes.  Among  them,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  of  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  which 
we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  examine,  was  a 
brother  of  the  king's,  who  was  destined  some  years 
later  to  mount  the  throne  of  Macedon,  and  to  make  a 
new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Greece. 

But  the  order  which  he  had  left  established  in 
Thessaly  was  not  of  long  duration.  Soon  after  his 
return,  fresh  complaints  reached  Thebes  of  the  con- 
duct of  Alexander,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same 
summer  Pelopidas  again  set  out  to  take  cognizance  of 
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them,  accompanied  by  Ismenias.^     They  went  in  the     chap. 
quality  of  ambassadors,   without  any  military  pre-  - 
parations,  relying  on  the  influence  which  Pelopidas 
had  already  peacefully  exerted,  or  on  the  forces  which, 
they  might  be  able  to  raise  in  Thessaly.  There  indeed 
they  collected  a  body  of  mercenaries,  with  which  they 
marched  into  Macedonia,  where  Pelopidas  had  been 
again  called  in  by  the  friends  of  Alexander,  who  had 
been  recently  murdered  by  Ptolemy  of  Alorus.     But 
in  Macedonia  they  were  deserted  by  their  troops,  who 
were  attracted  by  Ptolemy's  higher  pay  to  enter  his 
service.     Still  the  name  of  Thebes  not  only  shielded 
them  from  danger,  but  enabled  them  to  impose  their 
own  conditions  upon  Ptolemy.     On  their  return  to 
Thessaly,  they  raised  another  small  force  and  were 
marching  against  Pharsalus,  where  the  deserters  had 
left  their  wives,  children,  and  effxjcts,  when  they  un- 
expectedly fell  in  with  Alexander  of  PhersB  at  the  He  is  im- 
head  of  an  army,  and  having  imprudently  put  their  iiexMider.^ 
persons  in  his  power  ^,  were  thrown  into  prison.     He 
was  however  well  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  he 
exposed  himself  by  this  step  from  the  resentment  of 
Thebes,  and  to  avert  it  sent  an  embassy,  with  pro- 
posals of  alliance  to  Athens.     The  detention  of  Pelo- 
pidas could  not  there  be  viewed  otherwise  than  as 

'  Who  has  been  strangely  confounded  by  some  learned  men  (see  the  note  in 
Bauch,  Epamiuondcu,  p.  59. )  with  the  democratical  leader  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  put  to  death,  as  has  been  related,  shortly  after  the  seiaure  of  the  Cadroea. 

'  The  imprudence  of  Pelopidas  is  censured  by  Poly  bins,  vni.  1.  (lu.  p.  8. 
Tauchn.)  in  a  passage,  which,  though  it  applies  simply  to  the  consequences  of  this 
one  act  of  indiscretion,  has  been  perverted,  by  a  writer  whose  bold  strokes  of  thli 
kind  we  have  had  flnequent  occasion  to  notice,  into  an  observation :  that  the  mts- 
moMOffemerU  of  Pdopidtu  in  Theatabf  produced  eerioms  ill  eoneequeneet  to  Thd>e8,  and 
espeeialfy  great  lo$»  of  reputation.  The  words  of  Polybius  thus  rendered  are,  IjSAafc 
fU¥  Siifiaiovs  iJueydKa,  icarcAiMrt  8)  t^k  ednww  irpcyeyttmifidiniiw  Ii6^ay,  The  true 
reading  is  clearly  airov — he  injured  his  own  reputation.  But  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence  (<^  ical  iucptrus  itiareitcas  oh  IJKun^  ^Xl^")  which  would  have  made  the 
meaning  of  Polybius  perfectly  clear,  is  omitted  fh>m  Uie  quotation,  and  the  reader 
is  led  to  suppose  that  Polybius  gives  no  particulars  to  qualify  or  explain  the  general 
assertion.  If  those  words  had  been  transcribed,  it  would  have  been  apparent  that 
the  potitive  imprudence,  to  which  Polybius  imputed  the  misfortune  of  Pelopidas,  if 
precisely  that  which  is  described  by  Plutarch  and  Diodorus,  namely,  that  he  laahlj 
trusted  himself  in  the  tyrant's  hands. 
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a  happy  event ;  it  was  an  important  object  of  Athe- 
nian policy  to  obstruct  the  progress  which  Thebes 
had  been  making  toward  the  dominion  of  Thessaly; 
Alexander  might  prove  a  useful  ally,  and  he  seems  to 
have  courted  the  favour  of  the  people  by  liberal  sub- 
sidies. Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
that  his  personal  character  should  have  been  over- 
looked, his  proposals  accepted,  and  his  munificence 
requited  with  a  statue  erected  to  his  honour  \  as  well 
as  with  a  decree  which  directed  Autocles  to  sail  with 
thirty  galleys,  and  1000  men  for  his  defence,  when 
Thebes  sent  an  army  to  avenge  the  insult  she  had 
received,  and  to  recover  her  hero.^  The  command  of 
an  expedition  for  such  a  purpose  could  have  been 
entrusted  to  no  one  so  fitly  as  to  Epaminondas,  but 
his  conduct  in  his  last  campaign  in  Peloponnesus  had 
given  a  handle  for  the  calumnies  of  Menecleidas.  ^ 
According  to  Diodorus*,  his  enemies  spread  an  opinion 
that  he  might  have  pushed  the  advantage  which  he 
gained  in  the  passage  through  the  Isthmus,  much 
farther,  and  excited  a  suspicion,  that  he  had  pur- 
posely spared  the  Spartans;  though  we  have  seen 
that,  if  we  may  believe  Xenophon,  his  own  situation 
might  have  become  embarrassing,  if  the  road  had  not 
been  left  open  through  the  negligence  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian commander.  The  people  however  were 
induced  to  remove  him  from  the  office  of  Boeotarch, 
and  he  accompanied  the  expedition  for  his  friend's 
deliverance  as  a  private  soldier.^  Alexander  seems 
to  have  made  preparations  for  a  vigorous  resistance  ; 
and  his  superiority  in  cavalry  enabled  him  to  reduce 

>  Pliitorch,  Pelop.  31. 
■  Dlodonu,  XV.  71. 

'  It  is  probably  to  this  epoch  that  Plutarch  refers  Pel.  25.    'EirefuyMcuf  /jth 
oZy  d^iKpowrt  rrjs  Boiurapxias, 

*  XV.  72. 

•  Plut  Pel.  28.     8t*  6pyiiy  rtva   vphs   rh  ^YjrofWf^vlw   ktipovs  &iro8c£(arr€f 
Jipxoinai, 
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the  enemy  to  such  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  that  the  chap. 
Theban  generals  found  themselves  compelled  to  re-  .  ^  . 
treat  before  they  could  strike  a  blow.  But  to  retreat 
under  such  circumstances  was  an  operation  full  of 
difficulty  and  danger.  Alexander,  reinforced  by  the 
Athenian  troops,  and  by  many  Thessalians  who  went 
over  to  the  prosperous  side,  hung  upon  their  rear, 
obstructed  their  march,  and  made  great  slaughter 
among  them  with  the  missiles  of  his  light  troops. 
Their  condition  had  become  desperate,  when  Epami- 
nondas  was  called  upon  by  the  soldiers  to  take  the 
command.  His  tactics,  aided  by  the  charm  and  the 
terror  of  his  name,  saved  the  whole  army  from  de- 
struction. 

On  his  return,  Cleomenes  and  Hypatus,  the  generals  Epaminou- 
to  whose  imprudence  the  danger  was  attributed,  were  hu  niew, 
punished  with  a  fine,  and  Epaminondas  was  reinstated 
in  his  office,  and  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  The  enterprise  was  renewed  under 
his  command ;  whether  in  the  same  year  or  early  in 
367,  is  not  clear.  The  result  places  the  ascendancy 
of  his  genius  or  of  his  reputation  in  a  very  strong 
light.  The  army  with  which  he  was  sent  into 
Thessaly  was  probably  not  more  formidable  than  the 
last.  Yet  now,  according  to  Plutarch  \  the  tyrant 
offered  no  resistance;  and  Epaminondas  was  only 
withheld  from  crushing  him  by  fear  that,  if  he  should 
be  driven  to  despair,  he  might  take  his  revenge  upon 
his  Theban  prisoners.  They  had  been  treated  of  late 
with  greater  rigour,  probably  after  the  attempt  for 
their  deliverance  had  been  baffled,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  citizens  of  Pherae  were  at  first  per- 
mitted to  visit  Pelopidas,  and  to  listen  to  his  invectives 
against  their  tyrant.  But  it  may  not  be  too  romantic 
an  incident  for  this  period  of  ancient  history,  that 
Alexander's  wife,  Thebe,  a  daughter  of  Jason,  obtained 

I  Pel.  29. 
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CHAP,  a  secret  interview  with  him,  and  was  roused  by  his 
.  ^^  .  exhortations  to  fiercer  resentment,  and  to  purposes  of 
vengeance  against  her  brutal  and  profligate  husband. 
It  was  therefore  the  object  of  Epaminondas  to  terrify 
the  t}rrant,  but  not  so  as  to  goad  him  to  a  desperate 
resolution ;  and  Alexander  was  so  much  alarmed  by 
his  preliminary  operations,  that  to  conjure  the  im- 
pending storm  he  consented  to  release  his  prisoners, 
though  in  return  he  obtained  nothing  more  than  a 
thirty  days  suspension  of  hostilities. 

It  seems  to  have  been  while  Epaminondas  was 
absent  on  this  expedition,  that  a  measure  which  he 
had  once  successfully  deprecated,  was  carried  into 
effect  by  a  party  at  home,  which  was  either  incapable 
of  his  enlarged  views,  and  humane  feelings,  or  reck- 
lessly lent  itself  to  a  popular  prejudice.  Already  in 
the  year  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  a  proposal  had 
been  made  in  the  Theban  assembly  to  destroy  Orcho- 
menus,  once  the  sovereign,  long  the  rival  of  Thebes, 
and  still  an  object  of  jealousy  both  on  account  of  its 
rank  among  the  BoBotian  towns,  and  as  the  chief  seat 
of  aristocratical  influence  in  Boeotia.  But  the  people 
had  been  shamed  out  of  this  barbarous  design  by 
the  remonstrances  of  Epaminondas ;  who  endeavoured 
to  animate  them  with  sentiments  more  worthy  of  the 
high  station  to  which  their  recent  victory  entitled 
them  to  aspire.*  The  project  however  was  not  aban- 
doned by  its  authors,  as  the  passions  which  suggested 
it  could  only  be  laid  in  a  brief  calm  by  the  voice  of 
reason  and  humanity.  But  now  either  an  accidental 
combination  of  circumstances  favoured  its  execution, 
or  an  atrocious  plan  was  concerted  to  ensure  its 
success,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the 
man  who  alone  perhaps  would  have  been  able  to 
frustrate  it.  A  plot  was  disclosed  to  the  Theban 
government,  which  had  been  formed  it  was  said  by  a 

*  Diodorus,  XY.  67. 
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party  of  Theban  exiles,  to  overturn  the  democratical  chap. 
constitution,  and  in  which  the  nobles,  or  members  of  . 
the  equestrian  order,  of  Orchomenus  were  to  be  the 
principal  agents.  The  conspirators  intended  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  a  review  which  was  to  be  held 
at  Thebes,  and  was  to  be  attended  by  300  of  the 
Orchomenian  cavalry,  to  effect  an  aristocratical  revo- 
lution. It  is  possible  that  the  whole  story  may  have 
been  a  fiction,  and  it  seems  at  least  to  have  been 
greedily  received  by  the  magistrates  and  the  people. 
The  Orchomenians  were  arrested,  and  brought  before 
the  assembly,  which  seems  to  have  sat  in  judgement 
on  the  charge,  and  probably  without  very  mature 
deliberation  decided  against  the  accused.  They  were 
all  condemned  to  death,  and  the  whole  city  was  in- 
volved in  their  doom.  A  Theban  array  was  im-  orchom©. 
mediately  sent  against  it,  which  rased  it  to  the  JSroy^by 
ground,  put  the  men  to  the  sword,  and  carried  the  2^*' 
women  and  children  away  into  slavery.*  Epami- 
nondas  on  his  return  did  not  suppress  his  grief  at 
the  event,  and  is  said  to  have  declared  that,  if  he 
had  been  present,  he  would  have  prevented  it^  The 
precipitation  with  which  the  people  indulged  their 
evil  passions  in  his  absence,  may  be  considered  as 
the  most  honourable  homage  ever  paid  by  a  Greek 
state  to  the  virtue  of  a  citizen. 

In  the  spring  of  367  another  body  of  auxiliaries  ^  c-  5«7- 
arrived  from  Syracuse  in  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  a 
question  arose  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  be  employed.  The  Athenians  proposed  that 
they  should  be  sent  into  Thessaly,  where  Alexander 
was  perhaps  at  this  time  threatened  by  the  Theban 
anns.  But  Sparta  had  need  of  them  for  a  purpose 
much  more  urgent ;  and  a  majority  among  the  depu- 
ties of  the  allied  states  decided  in  favour  of  her 
claim.     They  were  accordingly  ordered  to  sail  round 

■  Diodorus,  XT.  79.  *  Paannias,  n.  15.  3. 
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CHAP,  to  the  coast  of  Laconia,  and  to  join  an  army  which 
.  ^^  .  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Archidamus.  His 
first  object  was  the  reduction  of  Caryje,  which  seems 
to  have  held  out,  perhaps  under  the  protection  of  a 
foreign  garrison,  ever  since  the  invasion.  It  was 
now  stormed,  and  every  man  taken  in  it  put  to  the 
sword.  He  then  crossed  the  border,  and  proceeded 
to  ravage  the  Parrhasian  district,  probably  the  part 
which  was  included  in  the  territory  of  Megalopolis, 
but  on  the  approach  of  an  Argive- Arcadian  army  re- 
treated westward,  and  encamped  near  an  Arcadian 
town  called  Midea.*  Here  Cissidas,  the  commander 
of  the  Syracusan  auxiliaries,  informed  him  that  the 
time  to  which  Dionysius  had  limited  his  stay^  — 
probably  according  to  his  contract  with  the  barbarian 
mercenaries  —  had  nearly  expired,  and  immediately 
set  out  to  return  to  Sparta.  But  he  found  the  pass 
through  which  his  road  lay  occupied  by  a  body  of 
Messenians,  and  was  obliged  to  send  for  aid  to  Archi- 
damus. Having  reunited  their  forces,  they  marched 
in  another  direction  on  the  Laconian  frontier,  but 
were  again  intercepted  by  the  Argive- Arcadian  army. 
A  battle  became  inevitable ;  and  Archidamus,  having 
drawn  up  his  troops  on  a  small  plain,  which  lay 
between  him  and  the  enemy,  exhorted  his  country- 
men to  vindicate  the  ancient  honour  of  Sparta,  and 
to  exert  themselves  that  day,  so  as  to  be  able  once 
more  to  meet  the  gaze  of  their  women  and  children 
and  old  men,  and  that  of  foreigners,  which  had  once 
been  turned  toward  them  in  admiration,  without  a 
blush.  The  eflTect  of  this  address  was  heightened  by 
some  favourable  omens,  and,  as  it  appears,  by  an 

*  In  Xenophon*8  text  m.  1.  28.  iu  roTs  M  Mi8/at  yri\6^ts,  Mueller  Dor. 
IL  p.  448,  ci)i\iecture8  MoAafof. 

'  Xenophon,  from  whom  (vu.  I.  St8.)  we  learn  this  fact,  is  silent  as  to  any  such 
limitation  in  the  case  of  the  first  succours,  which  Diodorus,  xv.  70.  states  to  have 
received  pay  for  five  months.  This  raises  a  strong  suspicion  that  Diodorus  has 
confounded  the  first  expedition  with  the  second,  which  he  does  not  notice.. 


mut. 
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oracle  which  had  been  procured  from  Dodona  ^,  and     chap. 
the  spirit  which  it  breathed  animated  his  hearers  with  .    ^   . 
an  impetuous  courage,  which  in  better  times  would 
not  have  been  deemed  sober  enough  for  Spartan  war- 
riors.     The  enemy  scarcely  waited  to  receive  their  ^  c-  8«7. 
furious  onset ;  and  the  cavalry  and  Celtic  mercenaries  ArehSJ* 
made  great  havoc  among  the  fugitives.     Of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, according  to  the  report  which  Archidamus 
sent  home,  not  a  man  was  killed,  and  hence  the  en- 
gagement became  celebrated  as  the  Tearless  Battle.^ 
This  may  have  been  a  piece  of  exaggeration,  such  as 
was  common  enough  in  Spartan  despatches  i  but  we 
could  more  easily  believe  the  fact^  than  that  Archi- 
damus meant  only  that  no  Spartan  life  was  lost.^  The 
loss  on  the  other  side  appears  to  have  been  great, 
though  it  can  scarcely  have  amounted,  as  Diodorus 
relates,  to   10,000  men.     The  news  of  the  victory, 
which  would  once  have  made  but  little  impression  at 
Sparta,  drew  tears  of  joy  from  Agesilaus,  the  senators, 
and  the  ephors.     But  the  disaster  of  the  Arcadians 
caused  scarcely  less  pleasure  at   Thebes  and  Elis, 
where  the  spirit  which  they  had  lately  shown  was 
treated  as  arrogance,  and  their  success  was  viewed 
with  jealousy. 

Such  a  close  alliance  and  cordial  understanding  be- 
tween Dionysius  and  Sparta,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
repeated  expeditions  sent  by  the  Sicilian  ruler  to  suc- 
cour Sparta  in  her  hour  of  need,  may  appear  surpris- 
ing when  we  remember  that  she  had  been  the  steady 
champion  of  oligarchy  both  in  Greece  and  in  the  co- 
lonies, equally  opposed  to  democracy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  tyranny  on  the  other.  The  Spartan  government 


*  Diod.  XT.  72.     upoMcov  aln97s  al  AwSoMrtot  Up€uu  8i^i  v^c/MOf  oSrot  Aaicc* 

*  ii  XtyoiUrn  SJioKpus  luixn.     Plut  Ages.  33. 

*  Maiuo*s  coiijectare,  Sparta^  ui.  1.  p.  179. 

VOL.  V.  M 
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CHAP,  however  had  not  considered  its  ordinary  policy  as 
.  ^^'  .  suited  to  the  state  of  Sicily  in  the  time  of  Dionysius. 
It  may  have  perceived  that  the  concentration  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  one  able  chief  was  necessary  to  secure 
the  island  from  being  entirely  subdued  by  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  or  it  may  have  believed  that  it  was  more 
likely  to  find  its  account  in  an  alliance  with  a  firmly 
established  government,  than  in  an  endless  conflict  of 
parties.^  However  this  may  be,  it  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  its  influence,  at  more  than  one  critical 
juncture,  on  the  side  of  Dionysius*,  and  thus  contri- 
buted very  materially  to  decide  the  contest  in  which 
he  was  engaged  with  his  domestic  adversaries,  in  his 
favour ;  and  he  continued  to  derive  great  advantage 
from  the  levies  which  he  was  enabled  by  the  friend- 
ship of  Sparta  to  raise  in  Greece,  and  perhaps  not  less 
from  the  abilities  and  experience  of  the  Spartan  offi- 
cers who  were  permitted  to  enter  his  service.*  In 
Greece  the  reputation  of  Sparta  appears  to  have 
suffered  from  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  this  con- 
nection with  her  avowed  principles  and  her  habitual 
practice.*  Dionysius  on  his  part,  though  no  doubt 
he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  benefit  he  reaped  from  it, 
can  hardly  have  felt  any  very  warm  S3naipathy  with 
Sparta :  and  the  jealousy  naturally  awakened  by  the 
reappearance  of  the  Athenian  fleets  in  the  western 
waters,  would  probably  have  been  of  itself  a  sufficient 
motive  for  the  succours  which  he  sent  against  Iphi- 
crates  in  372.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  his  con- 
duct toward  his  fallen  ally  seems  to  be  prompted 

>  So  Dlodoras  xiT.  10.  ^Kwifyfp^  vwnearnnctvdComfs  t^f  Vx^>  Mjkow  ^9v 

■  Dlodor.  XIV.  10.  70. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  44.  :ivyiiyay€  #ra)  fiurBwfApovs  iKriis  'EAAcCSot,  jcol  ftdXitrra  irap& 
r&y  AaK*iatfioyiu>y,  Otroi  yip  airr^  ovyaC^ovrts  r^y  ^X^y,  UktKoy  i^ovalay  taovs 
fioiXotro  vap*  atirw  Itpokoyiiw.  Cf.  58.  62.  Plut  Pel.  31.  AcuccSoi^noc  JS^iowwrl^ 
ry  liMXlas  rvpdyy^f,  orpcenryobt  xai  i^pfuxrriis  fvtfiiroy, 

*  Plut.  u.  «.  Diodor.  xiv.  10.  'CApwrroj  .  .  .  rhp  fi^p  r6pa9'woy  Urxypi»  «oW- 
orria^f  8ii  8i  t^J  wp<(|€«f  raCnit  &<rxi|/<oyf(y  iwotriat  airly  dfta  koI  tV  ir«rp(Jo. 
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by  pure  gratitude  and  generosity;  and  most  likely  chap. 
was  so  in  the  main.  But  even  if  he  was  aware  that  .  ^  . 
the  ascendancy  of  Sparta  was  irrecoverably  lost,  he 
might  well  think  that  it  concerned  both  his  honour 
and  his  interest,  to  throw  his  shield  over  the  state, 
which  had  been  so  lately  and  so  long  the  mistress  of 
Greece.     But  to  return  from  this  digression. 

The  obstacles  opposed  by  the  success  of  the  Arca- 
dians to  the  supremacy  which  Thebes  aimed  at  esta- 
blishing in  Peloponnesus,  but  still  more  perhaps  the 
proceedings  of  Philiscus,  had  led  the  Theban  govern- 
ment to  look  to  another  quarter  for  more  effectual 
means  of  securing  its  preponderance ;  and  intelligence 
of  a  negotiation  which  Sparta  was  carrying  on  at  the 
Persian  court,  seemed  to  require  that  some  steps  should 
be  taken  to  counteract  it.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  person  who  was  best  qualified  for  such  a 
mission ;  and  Pelopidas  had  not  long  recovered  his 
liberty,  before  he  set  out  with  Ismenias,  on  an  em-  Grecian 
bassy  to  Susa.  The  fame  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra  J^^** 
and  of  the  invasion  of  Laconia  had  preceded  them, 
and  their  progress  through  the  Persian  provinces  was 
a  kind  of  triumph.  At  Susa  the  courtiers  gazed  with 
admiration  on  the  representatives  of  a  state,  which 
had  humbled  the  haughty  mbtress  of  Greece,  whose 
victorious  arms  not  many  years  before  made  their 
monarch  tremble  for  his  throne.  Envoys  from  Sparta 
and  Athens,  from  Arcadia,  Elis,  and  Argos,  met  them 
at  the  King's  gate;  but  Artaxerxes  distinguished 
the  Thebans  with  peculiar  honours.  Xenophon  in- 
deed wishes  it  to  be  believed,  though  without  directly 
asserting  it  \  that  Pelopidas  pleaded  the  ignominious 
services  which  Thebes  had  formerly  rendered  to  the 
royal  house  by  her  treachery  to  the  cause  of  Greece  ; 

>  The  phraie  ^x*  ^^"^  (tu.  1.  34.)  would  answer  the  twofold  purpoee,  of  con* 
feylng  the  tpitefiil  Iniinuatko,  and  of  avoiding  a  direct  faUebood. 
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but  he  adds  that  her  recent  triumph  over  Sparta  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  toward  procuring  an  honourable 
reception  for  her  envoys.  There  can  at  least  be  no 
doubt  which  of  these  considerations  weighed  most  with 
Artaxerxes.  He  had  previously  shown  by  his  treat- 
ment of  Antalcidas,  that  his  favours  were  dispensed 
to  foreigners  in  proportion  to  the  political  influence 
of  the  states  to  which  they  belonged.  Antalcidas, 
whom  on  his  first  embassy  he  had  flattered  with 
marks  of  most  signal  condescension,  when  he  appeared 
at  the  Persian  court  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  met 
with  such  a  supercilious  reception,  that  he  is  said  on 
his  return  to  Sparta  to  have  been  driven  to  suicide  by 
the  taunts  of  his  enemies*^  Euthycles,  who  now 
filled  his  place,  was  indeed  able  to  claim  a  little  more 
respect  on  the  ground  of  the  recent  victory  of  Archi- 
damus ;  but  even  this  served  to  raise  the  credit  of 
Thebes ;  for  it  had  been  gained  over  the  Arcadians, 
and  Argives,  and  seemed  to  prove  that  they  could 
not  conquer  without  her  help.  They  could  there- 
fore procure  very  little  attention,  and  Timagoras,  one 
of  the  Athenian  envoys,  soon  discovered  that  the 
surest  way  to  conciliate  the  King's  good  graces  was 
to  side  with  the  Thebans.  He  appears  also  to  have 
found  means,  by  his  address  or  impudence,  to  possess 
the  King  with  an  extravagant  notion  of  his  own 
credit  and  influence  at  home.  The  royal  bounty  was 
showered  upon  him  in  proportion  to  his  supposed 
power  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  Athens  to  those 


*  Plut.  Artax.  22.  But  this  part  of  the  story  is  very  doubtfiiL  Antalcidas 
appears  firom  the  anecdote  in  Plut  Ages.  32.  to  have  been  one  of  the  ephors  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  in  369,  and  we  have  no  hint  of  any  Spartan  embassy  to  Susa 
between  this  year  and  367,  when  Euthycles  was  the  chief  envoy.  Antalcidas  how- 
ever appears  to  have  been  ambassador  at  the  Persian  court  in  the  year  before  the 
i)attle  of  Leuctra  (Xen.  H.  vi.  3.  12.))  and  though  he  was  then  expected  soon  to 
return,  his  stay  in  Persia  may  have  been  prolonged  until  the  news  of  the  battle 
arrived  there,  and  he  may  then  have  experienced  the  change  of  tnatment  described 
by  Plutarch,  who  however  (Art  32.)  distinctly  asserts  what  is  equally  probable^ 
that  he  was  sent  to  apply  for  Persian  succours  immediately  after  the  battle. 
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of  Persia."  He  is  said  to  have  received  a  sum  of  chap. 
10,000  darics,  or  forty  talents,  a  splendid  couch  with  ^  . 
attendants  skilled  in  spreading  it  after  the  Persian 
fashion,  and,  on  the  pretext  that  his  health  required 
a  milk  diet,  a  herd  of  eighty  cows ;  and  he  was  finally 
carried  down  to  the  coast  in  a  litter  provided,  and  by 
porters  paid  by  the  King.  The  example  of  former 
ambassadors  may  have  encouraged  him  to  hope  that 
he  might  enjoy  his  ill-gotten  treasures  with  impunity. 
An  embassy  to  Persia  was  commonly  considered  at 
Athens  as  a  lucrative  commission :  and  one  Epicrates, 
who  had  filled  the  office,  is  said  to  have  moved 
nothing  but  laughter  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  when 
on  his  return  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  received 
presents  from  the  King,  and  talked  of  proposing  a 
decree  for  electing  nine  poor  citizens  every  year,  in- 
stead of  archons,  envoys  to  Persia,  to  enrich  them* 
selves  at  the  expense  of  the  Persian  treasury.  But 
still  both  the  infatuation  of  Timagoras  and  the  cre- 
dulity of  Artaxerxes  must  have  exceeded  all  ordinary 
bounds,  if  the  envoy,  with  the  eye  of  a  jealous  col- 
league upon  him,  undertook  to  procure  the  consent 
of  the  Athenians  to  such  conditions  of  peace  as  the 
King  was  persuaded  to  prescribe.  For  Pelopidas  ob- 
tained everything  that  he  asked.  One  of  his  objects 
was  to  procure  the  King's  sanction  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  Messenia;  another  to  disarm  the  naval 
power  of  Athens  ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  part 
of  a  plan  which  was  earnestly  entertained  by  Epami- 
nondas,  of  transferring  to  Thebes  the  maritime  do- 
minion which  Athens  had  begun  to  recover.  An 
article  was  inserted  in  the  royal  rescript,  by  which 
the  Athenians  were  enjoined  to  lay  up  their  fleet. 
Leon,  the  colleague  of  Timagoras,  protested  against 
this  partiality  in  the  King's  hearing,  observing 
that  it  was  time  for  the  Athenians  to  look  out 
for  some  other  friend  than  the    King;   but  when 
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CHAP,  his  words  were  interpreted  to  Artaxerxes,  all  the 
.  ^^  .  satisfaction  he  received  was  the  addition  of  a  clause 
by  which  the  Athenians  were  permitted  to  appeal 
to  the  King,  if  they  thought  themselves  aggrieved 
by  the  injunction.  The  largeness  of  the  bribes  re- 
ceived by  Timagoras  seems  to  prove  that  no  slight 
importance  was  attached  to  the  acquiescence  of 
Athens.  Yet  if  we  may  rely  on  an  allusion  which 
Demosthenes  makes  to  these  transactions,  the  res- 
cript contained  another  clause  equally  grating  to 
Athenian  ears,  by  which  Amphipolis  was  declared 
independent,  and  was  taken  as  an  ally  under  the 
King's  protection.^  Xenophon's  silence  throws  some 
doubt  on  the  fact ;  but  there  must  have  been  a  real 
ground  of  some  kind  for  the  orator's  statement. 
The  clause  may  have  been  proposed,  and  Timagoras 
may  have  pledged  himself  to  get  it  admitted  among 
the  articles  of  the  pacification,  but  in  consequence  of 
Leon's  protest  it  may  not  have  been  inserted  in  the 
rescript.  It  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  ad- 
dress of  Pelopidas,  that  the  Arcadians,  whose  political 
importance,  if  it  had  been  rightly  estimated,  would 
have  entitled  them  to  more  respectful  consideration, 
were  treated  as  of  inferior  moment  to  the  Eleans ;  a 
slight,  which  so  deeply  offended  their  envoy  Anti- 
ochus,  that  he  refused  to  accept  the  King's  presents, 
and  on  his  return  to  Greece  exposed  the  pompous 
weakness  of  the  Persian  court  to  the  derision  of 
his  countrymen.  Pelopidas  likewise  declined  all 
the  magnificent  presents  offered  to  him  by  Arta- 
xerxes, retaining  only  some  simple  tokens  of  regard  ; 
but  in  addition  to  the  more  solid  advantages  con- 
veyed by  the  rescript,  the  Thebans  were  honoured 
with  the  title  of  the  King's  ancient  allies.  Tima- 
goras met  Avith  the  penalty  due  to  his  misconduct. 
He  was  impeached  by  Leon,  condemned,  and  put 
to  death.     Plutarch  observes,  not  much  to  the  pur- 

*  De  Fals.  Leg   §  150. 
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pose,  that  the  Athenians,  as  appeared  by  the  ex-  chap. 
ample  of  Epicrates,  were  not  so  much  exasperated  ^ 
by  his  corruption,  as  by  the  advantage  gained  over 
them  by  the  Theban  embassy.'  No  doubt  they  be- 
lieved these  things  to  be  connected  together  as  cause 
and  effect,  and  measured  the  guilt  of  his  venality  by 
the  injury  they  had  suffered  from  it.  We  also  hear 
from  Demosthenes  that  the  punishment  of  Timagoras 
induced  the  Persian  king  to  revoke  his  decision  as  to 
Amphipolis,  and  to  declare  it  a  subject  of  Athens, 
and  also  to  abstain  thenceforth  from  offering  bribes.^ 
Large  allowance  is  evidently  required  in  the  whole 
story  for  rhetorical  exaggeration. 

It  was  not  in  Persia,  but  in  Greece,  that  the  real 
success  of  the  embassy  was  to  be  proved ;  and  the  re* 
suit  disappointed  the  expectations  which  were  raised 
by  its  reception  at  the  court  of  Susa.  Thebes  hoped 
to  have  placed  herself  in  the  station  which  Sparta  had 
occupied  by  means  of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas ;  but 

»  Pel  30. 

•  u.  8.  rt^trov  yi^v  *AiJUpiiro\ty  rdKiv  6fifr4pav  Soi/Ai^y  Karitmi<rtPt  V  Trfrc 
c^l^tiaxov  aJbrov  ira2  ^iKiiif  typte^w,  nlr*  oiAwX  Terror'  I8»icc  XP^I*"'^^  ^^^  Aoiirov. 
Weber  (ad  Dero.  Aristocr.  p.  436.)  puts  a  construction  on  this  passage,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  as  violent  as  the  conjectures  of  Markland  and  Scha^r,  and  less  consis- 
tent with  the  orator's  purpose.  He  supplies  ain^  after  tcwriarriffw — madt  Amphi- 
polU,  which  belonged  to  you^  svbject  to  fumse!/ — and  supposes  that  Artaxerxes,  by 
way  of  indemnifying  himself  for  the  money  he  had  thrown  away  upon  Timagoras, 
when  he  heard  of  the  punishment  which  the  Athenians  had  inflicted  on  their  am- 
bassador, took  possession  of  Amphipolis,  which  he  had  before  only  declared  his  ally, 
though  in  the  congress  at  Thebes  it  had  been  ceded  by  his  own  order  to  Athens — 
as  appears  from  other  allusions  of  the  contemporary  orators  (Demosth.  De  F.  L. 
p.  420.  and  de  Halon.  p.  84. ).  Weber  seems  to  have  overlook«i  that  Demosthenes 
is  showing  the  advantage  which  Athens  reaped  on  this  occasion  fh>m  the  just 
punishment  inflicted  on  Timagoras.  But  it  would  have  been  no  advantage  to  her 
if  Artaxerxes,  instead  of  declaring  himself  the  ally  and  fHend  of  Amphipolis,  had 
sulgected  it  to  his  dominion — not  to  mention  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  that  he 
had  the  means  of  doing  so,  and  the  absence  of  all  indication  of  the  fact.  We  shall 
have  occasion  in  a  subsequent  chapter  to  notice  one  which  Weber  fancies  he  has 
diK»vered.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  orator's  argument  would  have  led  him  rather 
to  mention  in  this  passage  the  concession  roaile  to  Athens,  than  the  satisfiurtion 
which  the  Persian  king  had  takeft  for  his  own  loss.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Schsfer  has  reason  to  wonder  that  an  Athenian  orator  should  use  the 
term  MKriv  to  express  the  relation  in  which  a  Greek  city  stood  to  Athens.  But 
perhaps  it  may  be  explained  as  the  term  employed  in  the  royal  rescript.  Rehdantx 
(p.  131.)  gives  the  correct  interpretation :  Awqphipolin  (he  adds  uthtm^  as  if  he  read 
«-(L\iy  T6Kt»)  vestro  imperio  denuo  tuhjecit,  quam  turn  {r&re,  aeiHcet  I^mayoro  JPdo" 
pida  vertantibus  in  aida)  tocicun  iuam  et  amicam  esse  terijuerai, 
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CHAP,     she  found  the  Greeks  no  longer  willing  to  submit  to 
^^'       Persian  dictation.     The  reports  brought  back  by  the 


envoys  of  the  state  of  the  empire,  had  perhaps  divulged 
the  secret,  that  the  threats  of  the  Great  King  were 
Congress  it  little  morc  than  an  empty  sound.  A  congress  was 
held  at  Thebes,  in  which  a  Persian  commissioner,  having 
with  the  usual  solemnity  produced  the  royal  seal,  read 
the  document  to  which  it  was  affixed ;  and  the  Theban 
government  then  called  upon  the  deputies  of  the  other 
states,  as  they  valued  the  King's  favour,  to  bind  them- 
selves by  an  oath  to  comply  with  its  contents.  All 
however  rejected  this  demand,  and  observed  that  they 
were  sent  not  to  swear,  but  to  listen  to  the  King's 
message.  Lycomedes,  who  was  one  of  the  Arcadian 
deputies,  took  a  higher  tone,  and  denied  the  right  of 
Thebes  to  summon  the  congress,  which  he  contended 
ought  to  have  been  held  in  that  part  of  Greece  which 
was  the  theatre  of  war.  This  objection  provoked  an 
angry  reply,  which  induced  Lycomedes  and  his  col- 
leagues to  withdraw  abruptly  from  the  congress.  The 
Thebans  then  sent  Ambassadors  to  each  state  sepa- 
rately with  the  same  demand,  hoping  that  as  none 
could  be  sure  of  support  from  the  rest,  none  would 
venture  to  incur  their  enmity  as  well  as  that  of  Persia, 
by  the  refusal.  But  Corinth,  to  which  the  first  appli- 
cation was  made,  having  rejected  the  oath,  em- 
boldened the  other  states  to  follow  her  example,  and 
the  whole  project,  concocted  with  such  elaborate  pre- 
parations, fell  at  once  to  the  ground. 

The  disposition  manifested  by  the  Arcadians  ren- 
dered it  important  for  Thebes  to  strengthen  her  foot- 
Rc.  366.  ing  in  Acbaia;  and  in  the  spring  of  366  Epaminondas 
^ition'of  ^i^d^rtook  a  third  expedition  into  Peloponnesus  for 
Epaminon-  that  purposc.  The  Isthmus  was  still  guarded  by 
pdo^n-  Lacedaemonian  and  Athenian  troops ;  but  at  his  re- 
»»»»•  quest  Pisias,  the  Argive  general,  by  a  night  march 
made  himself  master  of  the  pass  near  Cenchresoi  and 
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thus  enabled  the  Theban  army  to  enter  Achaia.  chap. 
Oligarchy  had  gained  the  ascendancy  in  the  Achaean  ^^  . , 
cities  under  Spartan  patronage,  and  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  last  Theban  invasion,  but  they  re- 
mained for  the  most  part  neutral  in  the  contest  be- 
tween Thebes  and  Sparta.  The  leading  men  now 
threw  themselves  on  the  forbearance  of  Epaminondas, 
and  by  assurances  of  fidelity  to  Thebes  induced  him 
to  exert  his  influence  in  their  behalf  to  prevent  a  re- 
volution which  would  have  driven  them  into  exile. 
Having  taken  security  for  their  obedience,  and  find- 
ing, it  seems,  no  other  occasion  that  required  his  pre- 
sence in  the  peninsula,  he  marched  home.  But  the 
democratical  Achseans,  and  the  Arcadians,  complained 
that  he  had  left  Achaia  in  the  state  most  favourable 
to  the  renewal  of  LacedaBmonian  ascendancy ;  and  the 
Thebans,  copying  the  example  of  Sparta,  sent  har- 
mosts  to  the  Achaean  cities,  who  instigated  the  com- 
monalty to  expel  the  oligarchs,  and  established  demo- 
cratical institutions.  This  change  however  was  soon 
followed  by  a  counter-revolution.  For  the  exiles, 
having  collected  their  forces,  found  themselves  strong 
enough  to  recover  possession  of  their  cities,  and  now 
openly  renewed  their  alliance  with  Sparta^  and  gave 
great  annoyance  to  their  Arcadian  neighbours. 

At  Sicyon  afiairs  took  a  different  turn.  There  Eu-  Eupbron. 
phron,  an  able  and  enterprising  man,  had  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  Spartan  government,  as  the  leader 
of  the  oligarchical  party,  while  the  city  adhered  to 
Sparta.  AVe  do  not  know  what  part  he  took  in  the 
change  of  policy  by  which  in  368  Sicyon  went  over 
to  the  Theban  alliance.  Its  constitution  seems  not  to 
have  undergone  any  formal  alteration  in  consequence 
of  that  event;  but  it  may  have  somewhat  affected 
Euphron's  influence,  and  he  may  thus  have  been 
led  to  desire  a  revolution  which  would  place  him 
again,  though  in  a  different  attitude,  at  the  head  of 
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CHAP,  the  state.  When  Epaminondas  withdrew  from  Achaia, 
■  ^  '  as  we  have  just  seen,  leaving  the  oligarchical  govern- 
ments standing,  the  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  the 
Arcadians  and  Argives  at  this  toleration,  appears  to 
have  suggested  to  him  the  means  of  gratifying  his 
ambition.  He  proposed  to  renounce  his  connection 
with  his  old  friends,  and  himself  to  introduce  demo- 
cracy at  Sicyon:  the  only  effectual  security,  as  he 
pretended,  against  the  restoration  of  the  Spartan 
dominion,  which  he  had  long  endured  with  impatience, 
and  would  fain  avert  by  any  sacrifice.  The  Arca- 
dians and  Argives  gladly  lent  their  aid;  and  the 
revolution  was  quietly  and  easily  eflFected,  Euphron 
assembled  the  people,  invited  them  to  the  enjoyment 
of  liberty  and  equality,  and  bade  them  be^  the 
exercise  of  their  rights  with  the  election  of  a  college 
of  generals.  Five  were  chosen,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  number.  The  first  advantage  which  he  took  of 
his  office  was  to  appoint  his  own  son  to  the  command 
of  the  foreign  mercenaries  employed  by  the  state,  and 
to  gain  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  to  his  interest 
by  a  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  mcmey.  The 
confidence  of  the  people  which  he  enjoyed  as  the 
restorer  of  freedom,  enabled  him  to  resort  even  to 
the  treasure  of  the  temples  for  that  purpose ;  and  the 
charge  of  Laconwin^  which  was  brought  against  many 
of  the  wealthy  citizens,  yielded  an  ample  supply  of 
confiscations.  It  only  remained  for  him  to  get  rid  of 
his  colleagues,  and  when  some  of  them  had  been  re- 
moved by  the  dagger,  and  the  rest  driven  into  exile. 
Tyrant  of  Euphrou,  being  left  sole  general,  became  in  name  as 
^^^       well  as  in  deed  tyrant  of  Sicyon. 

His  government  appears  to  have  been  mild  and 
popular,  though  the  want  of  money  urged  him  to 
persecute  the  rich.  But  though  he  had  strengthened 
the  democracy  by  the  admission  of  many  new  citizens, 
among  whom  were  several  emancipated  slaves,  he  felt 
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that  his  power  rested  on  the  support  of  his  allies,  chap. 
who  had  helped  him  to  lay  its  foundation,  and  he  ^^ 
endeavoured  to  propitiate  their  favour  by  the  readi- 
ness with  which  he  joined  their  expeditions,  and  by 
presents  distributed  among  their  leading  men.  So 
perhaps  he  conciliated  the  Theban  harmost  whom  he 
was  obliged  to  receive  into  the  citadel.  But  his  posi- 
tion amidst  so  many  conflicting  interests  was  too 
difficult  to  be  long  maintained.  We  are  tmable,  from 
the  string  of  obscure  allusions  which  Xenophon  has 
here  substituted  for  a  narrative,  to  gather  the  motives 
which  induced  iEneas,  the  general  of  the  Arcadians, 
to  overthrow  his  authority,  and  to  restore  oligarchy 
at  Sicyon.  But  the  Theban  harmost  seems  to  have 
concurred  in  this  measure,  since  he  continued  to  hold 
the  citadel,  after  the  Arcadians  had  retired.  Euphron 
made  his  escape  to  the  port,  and  sending  for  Pasi- 
melus,  the  Spartan  officer  who  was  commanding  at 
Corinth,  delivered  it  up  to  him,  and  renewed  his  con- 
nection with  Sparta,  not  without  attempting  to  vin- 
dicate  his  past  conduct  by  pretences  which  did  not 
deceive  those  who  listened  to  them.  This  however 
was  not  his  last  political  apostasy.  The  discord  which 
continued  to  prevail  in  Sicyon  between  his  partisans 
and  the  party  which  JEness  had  restored,  enabled 
him,  with  the  aid  of  a  body  of  Athenian  auxiliaries, 
to  regain  possession  of  the  town.  But  as  the  citadel 
was  still  occupied  by  a  Theban  garrison,  he  ventured 
on  the  bold  step  of  going  in  person  to  Thebes  with 
all  the  money  he  could  collect,  in  the  hope,  by  his 
gold  and  intrigues,  to  procure  a  decree  for  expelling 
his  adversaries,  and  re-establishing  his  authority.  His 
proceedings  however  were  watched  by  his  enemies, 
some  of  whom  followed  him  to  Thebes ;  and  when 
they  perceived  that  he  had  so  far  ingratiated  himself 
vnih  the  leading  men  as  to  have  a  fair  prospect  of 
success,  they  relieved  themselves  from  their  fears  by 
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despatching  him  openly  in  the  Cadmea,  not  far  from 
the  place  where  the  council  was  assembled.  The  per- 
petrators of  this  outrage  were  arrested,  and  were 
brought  before  the  council  for  punishment  by  the 
magistrates  who  perhaps  sincerely  regretted  his  death. 
But  one  of  the  culprits  having  avowed  his  share  in 
the  deed,  so  forcibly  exposed  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Euphron  —  an  outlawed  tyrant  and  traitor, 
who  had  aggravated  his  guilt  by  the  arts  of  corrup- 
tion with  which  he  endeavoured  to  screen  it  from 
vengeance  —  that  his  judges  pronounced  the  murder 
a  legitimate  act.  The  majority  of  Euphron's  fellow- 
citizens  viewed  it  in  a  different  light :  they  still  re- 
vered him  as  their  benefactor,  and  having  transported 
his  body  to  Sicyon,  interred  it  with  the  honours  due 
to  a  heroic  Founder,  in  the  market-place.^ 

While  Sicyon  and  Pellene  were  compelled  by  terror 
of  the  Theban  arms  to  forsake  their  old  ally,  Phlius, 
where  the  dominant  party  had  more  reason  to  dread 
a  revolution,  remained  firmly  attached  to  Sparta.  It 
was  on  this  account  exposed  to  the  unremitting  hos- 
tility of  its  more  powerful  neighbours,  suffered  great 
hardships,  and  was  often  placed  in  extreme  peril. 


'  There  is  some  obscurity  about  the  chronology  of  Euphron's  reign ;  but  on  the 
ivhole  it  seems  safer  to  adopt  Xenophon's  statements,  than  to  suppose  with  Dodwell 
that  he  was  grossly  mistaken  in  his  account  of  a  person  who  evidently  attracted  no 
small  share  of  his  attention.  '  If  Euphron's  tyranny  began  immediately  after  the 
second  Theban  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  (368),  Xenophon,  who  distinctly  places 
Its  beginning  after  the  third  invasion  (366),  roust  have  fallen  into  an  error  very 
unusual  with  him,  not  only  as  to  the  date  t>ut  as  to  the  facts.  The  authority  of 
Diodorus  (zv.  70.)  as  to  the  beginning  of  Euphron*s  tyranny,  can  have  no  weight 
In  itself  when  opposed  to  Xenophon's.  Manso  (iii.  2.  p.  241.)  following  Dodwell, 
supposes  that  the  campaign  against  Phlius,  described  by  Xenophon  (vil  2.  II.),  in 
which  Euphron  accompanied  the  Theban  commander  of  Sicyon,  took  place  in  the 
year  preceding  the  third  expedition  of  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus,  and  hence 
infers  that  the  Thebans  had  left  a  garrison  in  Sicyon  in  368.  But  the  Mis  irorl 
in  this  section  may  be  equivalent  to  r^  &cr4p^  frc<:  and  Xenophon*s  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  Euphron  acquired  the  tyranny  la  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition,  that  there  was  at  that  time  a  Theban  garrison  in  Sicyon.  Nor  is 
it  easy  to  believe  that  he  would  have  related  the  interference  of  iEneas  at  vii.  3.  1. 
if  it  occurred  in  the  year  before  the  third  Theban  invasion.  Dodwell  indeed  asserts: 
Imo  efeetoi  optimates  Euphronit  qmdem  conaiUa,  opera  tamen  Thebanorum,  pott' 
quam  Bctotarchid  exutut  etset  Epaminondas,  atpuucit  ipte  Xenophon,  But  I  am 
uuable  to  discover  in  Xenophon  anything  to  that  efRrct 
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Xenoplion  —  who  extols  not  only  the  courage,  but  chap. 
the  constancy  of  the  Phliasians,  in  which  we  see  little  .  ^  . 
beyond  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  —  dwells,  at 
greater  length  than  we  can  spare  for  such  a  subject, 
on  the  adventures  in  which,  either  alone,  or  with  the 
aid  of  a  small  body  of  Athenian  troops,  they  repulsed 
the  attacks  of  their  enemies,  who  were  instigated  and 
^conded  by  their  exiled  fellow-citizens.  After  seve- 
ral attempts  on  the  town  and  the  territory  had  been 
baffled,  they  were  threatened  with  still  greater  and 
more  frequent  annoyance  by  the  erection  of  two  for- 
tresses on  their  frontier,  one  called  Tricaranum,  which 
was  built  by  the  Argives,  the  other  called  Thyamia, 
which  was  begun  by  the  Sicyonians,  but  had  not 
been  finished  in  the  year  366,  when  the  Phliasians, 
supported  by  the  Athenian  general  Chares,  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  relief  of  Phlius,  wrested  it  from 
them,  and  then  carried  on  the  fortifications  as  a  bul- 
wark for  themselves  against  Sicyon.  While  Chares  was 
lending  his  aid  to  this  work,  he  was  suddenly  called 
away  to  repel  an  invasion,  by  which  Athens  had  been 
deprived  of  Oropus. 

The  Athenians,  to  whom  Oropus  was  subject  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War^,  having 
probably  been  annexed  to  their  territory  at  the 
time  of  their  glorious  triumph  over  the  confederate 
forces  of  Boeotia  and  Chalcis^  had  lost  it  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  year  411.^  It  then  remained  for 
a  time  independent,  but  agitated  by  contending  fac- 
tions. In  401,  when  the  power  of  Athens  was  ut- 
terly prostrate,  one  of  the  Oix)pian  parties,  which  had 
been  forced  into  exile,  sought  aid  from  Thebes.  The 
Thebans  gained  possession  of  the  town,  and  removed 
it  from  the  sea-shore  about  a  mile  inland,  but  did  not 
then  interfere  farther  with  its  internal  concerns.     At 

'  Thuc  iL  23. 

*  According  to  Mueller*!  coi^i«ctufe.  (Mtiiyer,  p.  411.) 

>  VoLit.  p.  17. 
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CHAP,  a  subsequent  period,  according  to  Diodorus^,  they 
reunited  it  to  BcBotia.  If  so,  it  may  have  recovered 
its  independence  at  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas.^  But  it 
is  certain  that  some  time  before  the  event  now  about 
to  be  related,  it  had  been  restored  to  the  Athenians, 
and,  as  appears  from  an  allusion  of  Isocrates  ^,  by  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  Oropians  themselves;  that  is 
probably  of  one  of  the  Oropian  parties,  and  through  a 
revolution  which  drove  a  number  of  citizens  into  exile. 
Isocrates  intimates  that  the  Thebans,  even  before  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  were  engaged  in  continual  machina- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  Oropus,  which  had  nearly 
occasioned  an  open  rupture  between  them  and  the 
Athenians.*  We  can  therefore  feel  little  doubt,  that  the 
counter-revolution  by  which  Athens  was  deprived  of 
it  had  been  concerted,  either  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Theban  government,  or  in  reliance  upon  its  assured 
support.  The  Oropian  refugees  found  shelter  at  Ere- 
tria,  which  was  at  this  time  under  the  rule  of  Themi- 
Bon,  vrith  whom  we  find  Theodorus  associated,  on  a 

»    XIT.   17. 

*  Sieven  (p.  291.)  thinks  that  Athens  regained  possession  of  it  at  the  Peace  of 
Antalcidas.  But  this  seems  hardiy  reconcilable  with  the  allusion  of  Isocrates  Piat 
§  S2.  On  the  other  hand  Mueiler  («.#.)  states  that  it  was  recovered  by  the  Athe- 
nians soon  after  it  had  been  removed  by  the  Thebans  to  its  new  site,  that  is,  not 
many  years  after  401 ;  and  he  refers,  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  to  two  passages  of 
Lysiaa.  But  neither  of  them  seems  to  me  to  bear  it  out,  or  indeed  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  question.  In  the  first  (Mp  UoKvarp,  p.  156.  §6.  Bekk.) 
the  defendant  is  said  to  have  been  In  command  at  Oropus  {ip^at  ^  *Qpt^)  and  no 
doubt  it  was  then  sut^ect  to  Athens ;  but  the  time  referred  to  is  one  antecedent  to 
the  oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred  (411).  In  the  other  passage  (ir.  #iX.  p.  187. 
§  10. )  the  epoch  referred  to  Is  that  of  the  civii  war  under  the  Thirty  (401 ) :  and  at 
that  time  Phllo,  an  Athenian  cltiaen,  retired  to  Oropus,  and  lived  there  as  an 
alien  (elf  r^r  tmpopUuf  i^^'^^'l^a  '^  ^  *Cipenrii  furoiictov  KartntBtis  M  vpoord- 
rov  Axtt,  fiovhfiO^U  mp*  ^irc(ro<9  /itroucw  fMK\ov  ^  fitff  inunf  voXlrns  flwu). 
Oropus  appears  In  this  description,  as  might  be  expected,  as  a  completely  foreign 
town. 

'  Plataic,  p.  300.  c.  §  22.  r^  ti\v  tfierdp^  t6Ku  rris  yris  rris  fir*  'Cipontluv  8c8o. 

*  Ildd.  p.  303.  d.  §  40.  i\  iv  btpa^tof  «rcpi  *Clpo§w6tr  8rc  fUy  yap  i^owrloM  HKirurcsM 
abnla  l<rf<rftu  voitiy  8  ri  lb'  fiovKufiSkrof^  ohx  i»s  irvfifuixou  hfAof  Tpo<rnr4x9n<raM, 
dthX*  Sur^p  hM  M  robs  roktfuttrdTovs  i^Oftaprui^  Mkfiritray  iw§ii^  8*  iie<nr6i^us 
abrohs  iurrl  ro^wv  i^^ii^larcur$9  vot^oi,  iravad/itpoi  rwf  ^ponujJcrw  ^\9o¥  &s 
tfAos,  rart^uf&rtpov  ZiortBivrts  ^  vw  ^fius  rvyxdvofitif  fxoi^cf .  There  may  be  a 
doubt  as  to  the  precise  Juncture  and  circumstances  alluded  to  in  this  passage,  but 
thu  will  not  afl^t  the  Inference  here  drawn  as  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Thebans. 
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footing  which  is  nowhere  exactly  defined,  as  his  col-  chap. 
league ;  and  with  their  help  crossed  the  channel,  and  re-  ^^ 
covered  possession  of  their  city .  ^  The  whole  disposable 
force  of  Athens  immediately  marched  against  them ; 
Chares  was  hastily  recalled ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
Spartap  officer  who  commanded  at  Corinth,  was  re- 
quested to  co-operate  with  him.  But  it  happened  that 
just  at  this  juncture  the  Lacedsemonian  garrison  was 
dislodged  from  the  port  of  Sicyon  by  the  Sicyonians 
and  Arcadians ;  and  perhaps  this  occurrence  prevented 
him  from  marching,  or  sending  a  reinforcement  to  as- 
sist in  the  reduction  of  Oropus.  The  immediate  re- 
sult of  the  Athenian  expedition  seems  strange,  and  it 
is  not  clearly  explained  by  any  of  the  ancient  writers 
who  mention  or  allude  to  it.  The  Oropians,  though  Athens  de- 
a  Theban  force  had  marched  to  their  aid,  alarmed  at  Q^'^f 
the  enemy's  strength,  and  perhaps  not  prepared  for  a 
siege,  appear  to  have  proposed  to  commit  their  town 
to  the  keeping  of  the  Thebans,  as  neutrals  in  this 
quarrel,  until  their  claims  should  have  been  peacefully 
adjusted.^  And  this  may  have  been  the  occasion  of 
a  dispute  which  we  read  of  between  Thebes  and 
Athens,  on  a  question  of  boundary,  in  which  Epami- 
nondas  is  said  to  have  endeavoured  to  establish  the 
claim  of  his  countrymen  by  an  ingenious  argument.  * 

*  In  the  acoount  here  given  of  these  transactions  I  have  adopted  the  view 
taken  by  WiniewskI,  Comment  in  Bern.  De  Cor,  pi  26.  Its  accuracy  depends  on 
the  interpretation  of  Xenophon*s  words,  vii.  4.  I.  'npflM^t  bwh  rw  ^tvyitrrmf  Kter^* 
Ai^^^.  But  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  Xenophon  can  have  meant  any 
other  exiles  than  a  party  in  Oropus  itself.  Tet  even  Schlosser  has  assumed  that 
they  were  Athenians  (i.  3.  p.  52.),  Can  he  have  been  misled  by  a  writer,  who 
had  seised  this  fictitious  handle  for  a  Aresh  declamation  on  the  tjfranny  oftht  Aiht^ 
nian  demoeracy  which  had  driven  these  uttforhmate  men  into  exile  t 

*  fidxpt  ZUiit,  Xen,  HelL  vii.  4.  1. 

'  Agatharchides  in  Athemeus,  xiv.  64.  It  related  to  a  place  called  Sida,  which 
was  famous  for  its  pomegranates.  Epaminondas  showed  one  to  the  Athenian  com- 
missioners, and  asked,  how  they  would  call  it.  The  common  Greek  name  of  the 
fruit  was  ^tii,  the  Boeotian  c(9a.  Hence  Epaminondas  inferred  that  the  place  was 
Boeotian  ground.  In  Kieppert's  map  Sida  is  laid  down,  but  with  a  note  of  uncer- 
tainty, considerably  to  the  west  of  the  Oropian  territory,  and  high  up  on  the  north 
side  of  Cithfleron.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  authority  for  this  position, 
or  that  the  place  is  mentioned  anywhere  but  in  the  passage  of  Athensus ;  and  we 
should  be  inclined  to  look  for  an  abnndanoe  of  delicate  Ihilt  rather'in  the  lower 
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CHAP.  The  Athenians  were  induced,  chiefly  it  seems  by  the 
■  ^  .  advice  of  Chabrias  and  Callistratus,  to  consent  to  the 
compromise,  which,  as  the  Thebans  afterwards  re- 
fused to  give  up  the  place,  contributed  to  widen  the 
breach  between  the  two  states.  But  at  the  time 
the  displeasure  of  the  Athenians  vented  itself  in  re- 
proaches upon  their  allies  who  had  failed  them  in 
their  hour  of  need.  This  state  of  their  feelings  soon 
became  kno^vn  in  Arcadia,  and  encouraged  Lyco- 
medes,  who  viewed  Athens  rather  as  the  enemy  of 
Thebes  than  as  the  ally  of  Sparta,  to  hope  that  she 
might  be  gained  over  to  the  Arcadian  interest.  He 
himself  undertook  the  negotiation,  and  concluded  a 
separate  alliance,  which  the  Athenian  assembly,  not- 
withstanding some  scruples  which  made  it  hesitate 
for  a  while,  at  last  decided  was  no  breach  of  its  en- 
gagements with  Sparta :  she,  it  was  argued,  must  be 
concerned  no  less  than  Athens,  to  keep  Arcadia  inde- 
pendent of  Thebes.  This  was  the  last  service  which 
Lycomedes  rendered  to  Arcadia.  Almost  every  Greek 
who  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs  might  in  any 
part  of  Greece  fall  in  with  some  deadly  enemies.  Ly- 
comedes, returning  from  Athens  by  sea,  was  landed 
at  his  own  desire  on  a  point  of  the  Peloponnesian 
coast,  where  a  party  of  Arcadian  exiles  happened  to 
be  collected,  and  fell  beneath  their  daggers. 

Though  Athens  professed  to  have  taken  this  step 
without  any  views  hostile  to  her  former  allies,  but 
rather  to  promote  one  of  the  objects  of  their  alliance, 
it  was  manifest  that  it  could  not  but  change  her  rela- 
tions toward  those  among  them  in  whom  the  fear  of 
Thebes  was  not  so  strong  as  their  enmity  to  the  Ar- 
cadians. Such  it  seems  was  known  to  be  the  case 
with  Corinth ;  and  hence  a  motion  was  soon  after 
made  in  the  Athenian  assembly  by  one  Demotion, 

part  of  the  valley,  than  on  the  rugged  tides  of  Cithsron.     The  discussion  probably 
took  place  a£  the  oongreti  held,  as  we  shall  see,  shortly  after  at  Thebes. 
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that  the  generals  be  directed  to  take  care  that  Co-  chap. 
rinth  was  not  lost  to  the  people  of  Athens.  This  .  ^  » 
proposition,  which  under  any  other  government  would 
have  been  kept  strictly  secret,  created  an  alarm  which 
rendered  it  abortive.  The  Corinthians  no  sooner 
heard  of  it,  than  they  dismissed  jdl  the  Athenian 
troops  who  were  stationed  in  various  posts  within 
their  territory,  after  having  paid  all  arrears  due  to 
them ;  and  when  Chares  soon  after  appeared  before 
CenchresB  with  a  squadron,  and  offered  his  services 
to  protect  the  city  from  some  attack  with  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  heard  it  was  threatened,  he  was  cour- 
teously thanked,  but  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
harbour. 

To  supply  the  place  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  guard  corinth 
against  the  effects  of  their  resentment,  the  Corin-  ^^"**^ 
thians  collected  a  body  of  mercenaries ;  but  as  this 
was  a  burden  which  they  could  not  long  endure,  they 
at  the  same  time  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  toward 
peace,  and  having  ascertained  that  the  Theban  go- 
vernment was  not  averse  to  it,  they  requested  that  as 
many  of  their  present  allies  as  might  be  willing  to 
concur  with  them  might  be  admitted  to  a  share  in 
the  treaty.  Having  obtained  leave  to  sound  their 
allies,  they  first  applied  to  Sparta.  The  language  of 
their  envoys,  as  its  substance  is  reported  by  Xeno- 
phon,  breathes  a  feeling  of  tenderness  for  the  pride 
and  the  misfortunes  of  their  ancient  ally,  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  friendships  of  the  heroic  age.  The 
Spartans  themselves  are  called  upon  to  say,  whether 
they  see  any  prospect  of  safety  for  Corinth,  if  the 
war  should  be  much  longer  protracted.  The  Corin- 
thians would  most  gladly  see  Sparta  sharing  the 
blessings  of  peace  with  them ;  but  if  this  may  not  be, 
then  they  beg  leave  to  save  themselves  from  ruin, 
that  at  some  future  time  they  may  again  be  able  to 
serve  her.     The  Spartans  responded  to  this  delicate 
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XL. 


The  Archl- 
damus  of 
laocntes. 


loyalty  with  a  generous  frankness.  They  admitted 
the  urgency  of  the  case,  advised  the  Corinthians  to 
make  peace,  and  permitted  their  other  aUies  who  were 
weary  of  the  war  to  join  them.  But  for  themselves 
they  declared  that,  whatever  might  befal  them,  they 
would  never  resign  their  claim  to  Messenia,  and,  so 
long  as  this  was  made  the  condition  of  peace,  would 
continue  the  war  as  they  could. 

An  oration  is  preserved  among  the  works  of  Iso- 
crates,  which  appears  to  have  been  written  for  this 
occasion,  either  to  be  delivered  by  the  prince  Archi- 
damus,  who  is  the  supposed  speaker,  or  as  a  manifesto 
to  vindicate  the  tenacity  with  which  Sparta  clung  to 
her  alleged  right,  now  apparently  the  only  obstacle 
to  a  general  peace. ^  In  this  work  her  title  to  Mes- 
senia is  grounded  not  merely  on  length  of  possession, 
but  on  a  donation,  by  which  the  sons  of  Cresphontes, 
after  the  murder  of  their  father,  are  said  to  have 
transferred  their  rights  to  the  Spartan  Heracleids, 
and  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Delphic  oracle.  The 
new  Messenians  are  represented  as  a  mere  herd  of 
revolted  slaves.  The  oration,  as  appears  from  these 
arguments,  was  designed  chiefly  for  Spartan  hearers 
or  readers :  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  occupied  with 
motives  for  a  persevering  resistance  to  the  demands 
of  their  enemies,  drawn  as  well  from  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  as  from  the  examples  furnished  by  the 
history  of  their  own  times,  of  signal  reverses,  and  un- 
expected deliverances.  But  a  project  which  follows, 
and  is  proposed  in  a  tone  of  earnestness  as  deep  as 


'  Nlibuhr  refers  the  oration  to  a  later  date  —  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea — and 
observes  of  it :  **  It  is  a  specimen  of  the  folly  which  looks  upon  an  obstinate  refusal 
to  acknowledge  existing  circumstances  as  something  magnanimous  {der  Verkthrtheit^ 
diie  ein  ttturrsinniffes  FeHaugnen  der  Wirkliehkeit  al$  etwas  Grouses  ansieht).  It  is 
a  silly  notion  that  Isocrates  wrote  this  speech  for  Archidamus,  to  convince  the 
Spartans  In  the  ytpovcla.  It  is  a  mere  declamation.** — We  must  however  remem- 
ber the  speech  which  Cleon  made  for  Lysander,  and  that  Xenophon  (H.  vii.  4.  9.) 
gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  the  spirit  prevailing  at  Sparta  was  Just  that  which 
breathes  through  the  Archidamus. 
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Isocrates  was  ever  able  to  convey  by  the  silver  chime  chap. 
of  his  melodious  eloquence,  seems  rather  to  have  been  .  ^^  . 
calculated  for  other  ears.  It  sounds  like  an  indirect 
threat,  to  warn  their  enemies  not  to  drive  them  to 
despair.  Sooner  than  submit  to  the  dismemberment 
of  their  territory,  Archidamus  would  persuade  his 
countrymen  to  remove  their  wives,  and  children,  and 
aged  parents,  to  some  place  of  shelter,  which  they 
might  easily  find  in  the  Dorian  colonies,  and  then  to 
abandon  Sparta,  where  they  had  always  lived  as  in  a 
camp,  and  return  to  the  life  which  their  forefathers 
led  when  they  issued  from  Doris  to  invade  Pelopon- 
nesus. As  an  invading  army  without  a  home,  forti- 
fying themselves  in  an  enemy's  territory,  and  spread- 
ing devastation  around  them,  they  would,  wherever 
they  appeared,  be  irresistible  and  intolerable:  and 
those  who  now  dictated  such  insulting  terms  would 
be  glad  to  restore  Messenia  as  the  price  of  peace.  — 
It  is  singular  enough  that,  at  the  end  of  so  many 
centuries,  Sparta  should  again  be  found  borrowing 
the  voice  of  an  Attic  schoolmaster,  to  rouse  the 
courage  of  her  sons  in  a  new  Messenian  war;  and 
the  change  which  she  had  undergone  in  the  interval 
may  perhaps  be  not  improperly  measured  by  the 
distance  between  the  poetry  of  TyrtaBus  and  the 
rhetoric  of  Isocrates.  It  would  seem  indeed  that  even 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  taste 
of  the  Spartan  assembly  had  been  brought  much 
nearer  to  that  of  the  other  Greeks,  and  that  the 
homely  brevity  of  the  ephor  Sthenelaidas  would  no 
longer  have  produced  a  like  effect.^ 

The  permission  granted  by  Sparta  was  accepted  by 
Phlius,  and  some  of  her  other  allies,  who  sent  envoys 

*  Among  the  apophthegms  of  Epamiaondas  in  Plutarch's  collection,  one  ( 16. )  is 
in  answer  to  a  long  invective  in  which  a  Spartan  had  indulged  against  the  The- 
bans :  At  Ua$t  they  have  iamght  you  Spartam  to  make  Umger  ipeeekeg, 
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along  with  those  of  Corinth  to  Thebes.  The  Theban 
government  at  first  required  that  they  should  join  its 
confederacy,  but  they  remonstrated  against  this  con- 
dition, which  instead  of  relieving  them  fix>m  the  cala- 
mities of  war,  would  only  have  turned  their  arms  in  a 
new  direction,  and  against  their  old  ally.  The  Theban 
councils  were  swayed  by  men  generous  enough  to  re- 
spect and  to  spare  these  feelings;  and  peace  was 
granted  on  the  simple  basis  of  mutual  restitution. 
The  treaty  however  was  not  in  all  points  faithftdly 
observed  by  the  stronger  side.  The  Phliasians  re- 
stored Thyamia  to  Sicyon ;  but  Tricaranum,  which  be- 
longed to  them,  was  detained,  first  by  their  refugees, 
and  then  by  the  Argives,  under  some  barefaced  pre- 
tence, which,  though  frequently  sununoned,  they 
would  not  submit  to  an  impartial  decision.  Still  the 
practical  operation  of  the  treaty  was  nearly  equivalent 
to  a  general  peace,  since  Sparta  remained  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  the  jealousy  which  prevailed  between 
Thebes  and  Arcadia  secured  her  from  danger  of  im- 
mediate attack.  Yet  —  notwithstanding  the  language 
put  into  <he  mouth  of  Archidamus  by  the  Attic 
we«*neM  rhetorician  —  we  find  a  fact  recorded  by  Xenophon, 
which  seems  to  indicate  a  degree  of  weakness,  which, 
it  might  have  been  supposed,  must  have  rendered  her 
an  easy  prey  to  her  least  powerful  neighbours. 
Though  CaryaB  had  been  taken,  Sellasia,  near  as  it 
lay  to  the  capital,  was,  it  seems,  still  in  a  state  of 
open  revolt ;  and  it  sounds  still  more  strangely  that 
it  was  finally  reduced,  soon  after  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded at  Thebes,  not  by  the  single  force  of  Sparta,  but 
with  the  co-operation  of  a  fresh  body  of  Syracusan 
auxiliaries  sent  by  the  younger  Dionysius,  who  had 
succeeded  his  father,  and  still  maintained  his  policy 
toward  Sparta.  But  even  after  the  recovery  of 
Sellasia  the  district  of  Sciritis,  which  had  formerly 
contributed  a  very  useful  body  of  troops  to   the 
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Spartan  armies,    remained    at  least  in  great  part     chap. 
hostile.  ^ 

The  safety  of  Sparta  depended  less  on  the  strength 
of  her  allies  —  for  she  now  stood  almost  alone  —  than 
on  the  disunion  of  her  enemies.  But  the  conflicting 
interests  of  the  different  states,  and  of  the  opposite 
parties  in  each,  afforded  her  a  fair  prospect  of  some 
favourable  change ;  and  in  the  oration  which  has 
just  been  mentioned  the  discord  and  confusion  that 
prevailed  in  those  parts  of  Peloponnesus  which 
had  renounced  their  alliance  mth  Sparta,  are  among 
the  grounds  of  hope  on  which  Archidamus  or  Iso- 
crates  insists.  This  hope  was  in  some  degree  ful- 
filled in  the  year  after  the  treaty  of  Thebes  (365),  b.c.365. 
when  the  jealousy  which  had  been  long  smoul-  ^^,1^,. 
dering  between  Efis  and  Arcadia,  burst  out  into  cwiuand 
open  war.  It  sprang  as  we  have  seen  out  of  their 
rival  pretensions  to  the  Triphylian  towns,  but 
it  was  fostered  by  their  political  variance  ;  for  in 
Elis  the  oligarchical  party  was  now  predominant, 
while  in  Arcadia  the  maxims  of  the  government,  if 
not  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  were  strongly 
democratical.  The  first  act  of  overt  hostility  pro- 
ceeded from  Elis;  and  it  was  connected  with  both 
these  causes  of  mutual  animosity.  A  party  of  Arca- 
dian exiles  which  had  taken  refuge  in  Elis,  with  the 
connivance,  and  perhaps  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
government,  surprised  Lasion,  one  of  the  Triphylian 
towns,  and  a  place  of  great  strength.  The  Ai!cadian 
government,  having  in  vain  applied  to  that  of  Elis 
for  restitution,  sent  an  army  to  reduce  it.  The 
Eleans  marched  to  its  relief,  but  with  a  very  small 
force,  consisting  chiefly  of  two  bands,  described  by 
Xenophon  as  the  Four  Hundred  and  the  Three  Hun- 
dred, which  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  the  oligarchs 
out  of  their  own  class,  as  a  standing  guard,  perhaps 
in  imitation  of  the  Sacred  Band  of  Thebes.     They 
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CHAP,     were  soon  put  to  flight,  with  a  loss  of  more  than  200 
.    ^^  .    men,  by  the  Arcadians,  who  then  pursued  their  march, 


making  themselves  masters  of  several  places  subject 
to  Elis  in  their  way,  to  Olympia,  where  they  threw  up 
an  intrenchment  on  mount  Cronium,  and  having  left 
a  garrison  there,  proceeded  toward  Elis.  They  met 
with  no  opposition  until  they  reached  the  market- 
place. From  it  they  were  dislodged  by  the  oligar- 
chical troops,  who  earned  the  honours  of  a  trophy. 
But  their  presence  encouraged  the  democratical 
leaders,  on  a  secret  understanding  with  them,  to 
seize  the  citadel.  This  attempt  however  was  like- 
wise baffled  by  the  alertness  of  their  adversaries, 
and  they  were  forced  to  quit  the  city  with  about  400 
of  their  adherents.  This  party  soon  afterward  took 
possession  of  the  Elean  Pylus,  and  was  there  joined 
by  great  numbers  who  flocked  in  to  them  fr6m  the 
capital.  By  their  persuasions  the  Arcadians  were 
induced  to  make  another  inroad  into  the  Elean  terri- 
tory in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  But  Pellene, 
which  had  now  again  allied  itself  to  Sparta,  sent  a 
body  of  troops  to  guard  the  city,  and  the  invaders 
contented  themselves  with  ravaging  the  plain.  When 
they  withdrew,  they  made  a  forced  march  into  Achaia, 
and  took  Olurus,  a  place  belonging  to  Pellene,  where 
they  collected  the  whole  democratical  party  of  the 
state,  and  for  some  time  harassed  the  city ;  but  the 
oligarchs,  notwithstanding  the  scantiness  of  their 
numbers,  at  length  forced  them  to  surrender  the  for- 
tress, 
a  c.  364.  In  the  following  spring  (364)  the  Arcadians  again 
invaded  Elis.  The  Eleans  in  the  mean  while  had  re- 
newed their  alliance  with  Sparta,  and  a  Spartan 
named  Soclidas  had  been  sent  to  direct  their  military 
operations.  It  was  perhaps  against  his  advice  that 
the  Elean  general  Andromachus  ^  ventured  on  an  en- 

'  He  is  described,  according  to  the  present  text  of  the  Hellenics  (tu.  4.  19.)»  as 
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gagement  with  the  Arcadians,  in  which  he  was  de- 
feated, and  Soclidas  was  slain.  The  Eleans,  now 
reduced  to  great  distress,  begged  Sparta  to  make  a 
diversion  in  their  favour,  and  Archidamus  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  into  Arcadia,  where  he  took  the  little 
town  of  Cromnus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Megalo- 
polis, and  having  left  a  garrison  there,  returned  home. 
The  Arcadian  army,  after  it  had  ravaged  Elis,  marched  siege  of 
against  Cromnus,  and  laid  siege  to  it.  Archidamus  ^~™"^ 
was  sent  to  its  relief,  and  having  attempted  without 
eflPect  to  draw  off  the  besieging  army  by  the  ravages 
which  he  inflicted  on  other  parts  of  Arcadia,  he  ad- 
vanced upon  the  town  with  the  view  of  dislodging 
the  enemy  from  an  eminence  over  which  the  line  of 
circumvallation  was  carried.  But  having  entangled 
himself  in  a  disadvantageous  position,  he  was  re- 
pulsed, was  himself  wounded,  and  lost  some  of  his 
principal  officers.  In  the  mean  while  the  Eleans  took 
advantage  of  the  retreat  of  the  Arcadians  to  recover 
Pylus  and  another  of  their  conquered  towns.  The 
garrison  of  Cronmus,  where  no  provision  had  been 
made  for  a  long  siege,  found  means  of  making  known 
to  the  government  at  home,  that  they  could  not  hold 
out  above  ten  days  more.^  A  small  body  of  troops 
was. sent  for  their  deliverance,  which  forced  its  way 
by  night  through  the  intrenchments,  and  rescued  all 
but  about  100,  whose  flight  was  arrested  by  the  be- 
siegers, and  who  fell  into  their  hands.  It  appears  from 
the  equal  distribution  of  these  prisoners  among  the 
captors  —  which,  as  several  of  them  were  Spartans, 
Xenophon  thinks  worth  notice  —  that  Thebes,  Argos, 

6  *HXftds  Ihmpxos —  a  singular  title  for  a  Greek  magistrate.  In  Dlodorus  (zy.  85.) 
we  find  mention  of  6  rw  'HAcW  Iwirapxos,  and  this  Is  probably  the  true  reading 
in  Xenophon. 

'  According  to  a  firagment  of  Calllsthenes  in  Atheneus  x.  p.  542.  the  besieged 
conveyed  the  intelligence  of  their  condition  through  a  herald  —  who  it  must  be 
supposed  received  his  message  in  the  enemy's  hearing — by  means  of  an  allusion  to 
an  allegorical  figure  of  Famine,  which  vras  painted  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Amyde  as  a  female  in  chains. 
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CHAP,     and  Messene,  had  contributed  their  contingents  to 
■    ^  .   the  Arcadian  army. 


The  Aixsadians,  so  soon  as  they  had  recaptured 
Cromnus,  again  directed  their  whole  force  against 
Elis,  and  marching  to  Olympia  occupied  the  sacred 
ground.  An  Olympic  festival  was  approaching,  and 
they  resolved  to  display  their  strength,  and  to  mortify 
their  enemy  in  the  most  sensible  manner,  by  celebrat- 
ing it  under  the  presidency  of  Pisa,  which  had  not 
forgotten  its  ancient  title  to  this  honour.  Its  claim 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  recognised  on  a  former  oc- 
casion by  Sparta ;  but  though  she  was  then  very  de- 
sirous of  humbling  Elis,  she  did  not  think  it  expedient 
to  conunit  so  important  a  trust  as  the  care  of  the 
national  sanctuary,  mth  all  the  treasures  which  had 
been  deposited  there  by  the  piety  of  so  many  gene- 
rations, to  the  rustic  inhabitants  of  a  small  canton. 
But  the  men  who  were  now  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
Arcadia,  were  so  far  from  being  restrained  by  the 
same  scruple,  that  the  insignificance  of  Pisa,  as  it  en- 
sured her  subservience  to  their  views,  was  probably 
with  them  an  additional  motive  for  setting  up  her 
antiquated  pretensions.  The  shadow  of  her  name 
was  a  convenient  cover  for  the  design  which  they 
seem  already  to  have  formed,  of  making  use  of  the 
sacred  treasure.  The  Eleans  however  did  not  tamely 
submit  to  the  exclusion  ;  but  having  summoned  their 
Achaean  allies  to  their  aid,  appeared,  in  the  midst  of 
Battle  of  the  games,  in  battle  array  on  the  banks  of  the  Cla- 
oiympia.  (j^us,  the  wcstcm  boundary  of  the  Altis.  The  Arca- 
dians, who  had  been  reinforced  by  2000  Argives  and 
400  Athenian  cavalry,  drew  up  their  troops  within 
the  sacred  precincts ;  and  an  engagement  ensued,  in 
which  the  Eleans  routed  their  enemies,  and  pursued 
them  until  they  were  themselves  compelled  to  retreat 
by  the  missiles  discharged  at  them  from  the  sacred 
buildings.     During  the  following  night  the  Arcadians 
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were  busily  employed  in  throwing  up  an  intrench- 
ment  to  secure  themselves  from  a  fresh  attack ;  and 
the  next  morning  the  Eleans,  not  deeming  themselves 
strong  enough  to  contend  against  the  advantages 
which  the  enemy  possessed  in  the  ground  and  the 
buildings,  returned  to  the  city.  They  had  hitherto 
passed  for  the  worst  soldiers  in  Greece :  but  on  this 
occasion  they  fought  with  a  spirit  which  Xenophon 
seems  to  think  the  favour  of  the  gods  alone  could 
have  infused  into  them.  Something  may  indeed  have 
been  due  to  the  inspiration  of  the  place,  where  they 
looked  upon  their  enemies  as  sacrilegious  intruders ; 
but  we  have  already  noticed  another  cause,  which 
may  have  exerted  as  favourable  an  influence  on  their 
military  character,  as  the  Sacred  Band  on  that  of  the 
Thebans. 

It  was  the  want  of  money  to  maintain  their  stand- 
ing  army  that  induced  the  heads  of  the  Arcadian 
government  to  have  recourse  to  the  treasures  of  the 
Olympian  temple :  for  Xenophon,  who  had  no  bias  in 
their  favour,  does  not  intimate  that  they  applied  any 
part  to  their  private  use :  and  we  may  therefore 
neglect  the  charge  brought  against  them  by  Dio- 
dorus.*  But  it  seems  that  they  might  have  spared 
this  expense,  if  they  had  not  chosen  to  enlist  men 
whose  circumstances  did  not  permit  them  to  serve 
-without  pay,  while  citizens  of  better  condition,  who 
would  have  been  willing  to  enter  the  ranks  at  their 
own  charge,  were  not  called  out.  How  far  this  was 
the  result  of  democratical  jealousy,  which  regarded 
the  wealthier  class  with  suspicion,  or  of  an  opinion 
that  the  times  required  men  who  made  war  their  sole 
business,  and  depended  on  it  for  their  livelihood,  is  a 
question  which  we  cannot  answer.    And  as  little  does  niscord 

among  the 
Arcadians. 

'  zv.  82.  Otherwise  it  might  not  be  entitled  to  the  leas  attention,  because,  with 
his  usual  inftlicity,  he  has  fixed  upon  the  Mantineans  as  the  delinquents.  Tmp 
VLwnofimv  ia^oKMrrmif  §ts  roin  IStws  filovs  obic  6\iya  rw  ipoSt^ftdrwp, 
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CHAP.  Xenophon  throw  any  light  on  the  motives  of  the 
^^  opposition  which  began  on  the  part  of  Mantinea  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  government  with  regard  to 
the  sacred  treasures.  The  avowed  objection  was  of 
course  the  religious  scruple,  which  might  be  felt  by- 
men  of  all  parties :  but  there  were  probably  other 
springs  at  work.  A  decree  was  passed  at  Mantinea, 
condemning  the  sacrilege,  and  directing  that  the 
money  required  for  the  pay  of  the  Mantinean  con- 
tingent, should  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  of  the 
city.  The  members  of  the  supreme  government,  who 
were  responsible  for  the  measure  thus  reprobated, 
complained  that  the  authors  of  this  decree  were 
disturbing  the  national  union,  summoned  them  before 
the  Ten  Thousand,  and  as  they  did  not  appear,  passed 
sentence  on  them,  and  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  arrest 
them ;  but  the  Mantineans  shut  their  gates  against 
it.  This  example  animated  several  members  of  the 
national  assembly  to  express  the  same  sentiments; 
and  the  tide  now  set  in  so  strongly  this  way,  that 
the  Ten  Thousand  came  to  a  vote,  that  no  more  of 
the  sacred  treasure  should  be  so  employed.  When 
this  supply  was  stopt,  that  part  of  the  soldiery  which 
depended  on  its  pay  for  subsistence,  quitted  the  ser- 
vice, and  their  place  was  filled  by  volunteers  of  a 
higher  rank.  The  change  thus  effected  in  the  com- 
position of  the  army  alarmed  the  persons  who  were 
liable  to  be  called  to  an  accoimt  for  the  spoliation  of 
the  Olympian  temple,  and  they  sent  a  warning  to 
Thebes  —  which  was  no  doubt  well  grounded,  though 
Xenophon  affects  to  treat  it  as  a  dishonest  artifice  — 
that  Arcadia  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  the 
Spartan  alliance,  and  could  only  be  restrained  by 
Theban  interference.  The  Theban  government  began 
to  prepare  for  an  expedition  into  Peloponnesus ;  but 
the  party  which  now  carried  all  before  it  in  the 
Arcadian  assembly,  prevailed  upon  the  Ten  Thousand 
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first  to  send  an  embassy  to  Thebes,  to  deprecate     chap. 
the  threatened  intervention,  and  then  to  conclude  a      ^^ 
peace  with  Elis,  and  to  restore  the  Olympian  temple 
to  her. 

During  the  years  364,  363,  in  which  these  events 
took  place,  Thebes,  though  she  kept  aloof  from  the 
conflicts  of  Peloponnesus,  had  not  remained  inactive 
and  had  materially  strengthened  her  power,  though 
at  the  expense  of  one  very  heavy  loss.  During  the 
absence  of  Pelopidas  in  Persia,  the  tyrant  of  Pherae 
had  renewed  his  attacks  on  the  liberty  of  the  Thes- 
salian  cities,  and  had  greatly  enlarged  his  dominion 
in  Pthiotis  and  Magnesia,  which  he  occupied  to  a 
great  extent  with  his  garrisons.  Pelopidas  had  not 
very  long  returned  to  Greece,  when  the  oppressed 
Thessalians  brought  their  complaints  to  Thebes,  and 
requested  that  their  old  protector  might  be  sent  at 
the  head  of  an  army  to  redress  their  grievances.  An 
expedition  was  accordingly  decreed,  and  Pelopidas  ap- 
pointed to  the  command,  with  a  body  of  7000  in- 
fantry, and  700  cavalry ;  but  just  as  he  was  on  the 
poiQt  of  setting  out,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  spread  uni- 
versal dismay  at  Thebes.  (June  13.  364.^)  Pelo- 
pidas, though  probably  himself  little  affected  by  the 
omen,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  take  the  field  with 
an  army  disheartened  by  superstitious  forebodings.^ 
But  he  did  not  on  that  account  deem  it  necessary  to 
abandon  or  postpone  the  undertaking;  and  he  was 
probably  urged  by  the  entreaties  of  the  Thessalian  en- 

'  Lactamann  (p.  391.)  on  verf  slight,  not  to  say  trifling,  grounds  r^ects  the  date 
given  by  Diodorus  (zt.  80.)  for  the  death  of  Pelopidas  (OL  104.  l.),and  suppoaei 
that  the  statement  in  c  75.  IltXoiriBay  iKOfdaaano  trap*  *hXM^Mpov  rov  ^*p&¥  rv 
pdwvov,  arose  out  of  a  confusion  between  the  captivity  and  the  death  of  Pelopidas : 
though,  even  if  the  Thebons  recovered  the  dead  body  of  Pelopidas,  which  according 
to  Plutarch,  was  buried  in  Thessaly,  it  could  hardly  have  been  said  that  they  did 
so  from  Alexander.     In  the  meanwhile  Lachmann  takes  no  notice  of  the  edipae. 

*  So  Plutarch  Pel.  31.  Diodorus  xv.  81.  supposes  him  to  have  set  out  (rax^r 
firrh  rrjs  iwdfjifws  i^t6trros)  when  the  eclipse  took  place,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
predictions  of  the  soothsayers,  to  have  continued  his  march  with  the  army.  Tet 
he  seems  afterwards  to  allude  to  the  other  account,  when  he  speaks  of  Alexander 
as  Scvr^pf  t^XP  ^•<^9<tf* 


Frlopldas. 
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voys.^  He  seems  to  have  relied  on  the  influence  of 
his  name,  to  unite  the  mass  of  the  Thessalians  against 
the  tyrant,  who  he  knew  was  not  safe  in  his  own 
house.  He  therefore  set  out,  notwithstanding  the 
warnings  of  the  soothsayers,  at  the  head  of  no  more 
than  about  300  volunteer  cavalry,  and  a  small  body 
of  mercenaries.  At  Pharsalus  he  assembled  a  force 
with  which  he  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  seek 
his  enemy,  and  found  Alexander,  with  an  army  twice 
as  numerous,  occupying  an  advantageous  position  on 
the  heights  of  C3nioscephal8B.  An  engagement  en- 
sued, in  which  after  a  hard  struggle  the  tyrant  was 
2««thj>f  dislodged  from  his  position.  But  as  he  was  slowly 
retreating,  Pelopidas,  in  the  eagerness  of  hatred, 
pressed  forward  too  far  beyond  his  own  line  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  Alexander,  whom  he  saw  before 
him,  into  a  personal  combat;  but  before  he  could 
reach  his  foe,  was  overpowered,  and  slain  by  the 
tyrant's  guards.  His  death  however  served  rather 
to  stimulate  than  to  dishearten  his  troops,  who  are 
said  to  have  completed  the  victory  which  he  had  be- 
gun, with  the  total  rout,  and  a  great  slaughter  of  the 
enemy.  His  loss  was  mourned  by  the  army,  foreigners 
as  well  as  Thebans,  with  extraordinary  tokens  of  the 
liveliest  grief:  and  the  Thessalian  towns  sent  out 
solemn  processions  of  magistrates,  priests,  young  men 
and  boys,  carrying  trophies,  and  crowns  and  golden 
panoplies  to  adorn  his  funeral  pile.*  The  Thessalians, 
at  their  own  earnest  request,  were  permitted  to  take 
'charge  of  his  obsequies ;  and  they  are  even  said  to 
have  granted  a  large  estate  to  his  children.^  His  death 
was  soon  after  more  fully  avenged  by  his  country- 
men. The  army  which  had  been  at  first  placed  under 
his  command,  was  led  into  Thessaly  by  Malcites  and 

*  kanhy  ftA^op  roh  BtvcaXois  hriMt,    Plut  u.  s. 
'  So  I  undenUnd  Flutarcb*8  expression  (Pel  33.)  vp6s  rV  ^oiox^r  rod  a^ifiO' 

TSff.    He  was  probably  buried  on  tbe  spot  wbere  be  fell. 

*  Nepos.  Pel.  ad  fin.  Hbero§  ejus  mmito  agro  domanaU, 
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Diogeiton,  who  forced  the  tyrant,  already  weakened     chap. 
by  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  to   resign   his  con-  .    ^   . 
quests,  withdraw  his  garrisons  from   Pthiotis   and 
Magnesia,  and  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Thebes,  by 
which  he  bound  himself  to  furnish  troops  for  her  ser- 
vice in  whatever  war  she  might  engage. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  when  we  remember 
the  importance  which  was  attached  to  the  invasion  of 
Attica  in  the  Peloponnesian  War,  that  Thebes  would 
not  have  remained  so  long  in  a  state  of  hostility  to 
Athens,  without  exerting  her  vastly  superior  land 
force  to  ravage  her  neighbour's  territory :  an  opera- 
tion so  much  easier  for  her  than  it  had  been  for  the 
armies  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy.  Epaminon- 
das  indeed  is  said  to  have  threatened  on  one  occasion 
to  do  so.^  Possibly,  however,  the  experience  of  past 
times  had  convinced  him,  as  it  had  the  Spartan 
king  Agis  during  the  occupation  of  Decelea^,  that,  so 
long  as  the  naval  power  of  Athens  enabled  her  to 
command  unlimited  supplies  by  sea,  no  material  ad- 
vantage could  be  gained  by  any  amount  of  damage 
inflicted  on  her  territory.  It  seems  that  the  same 
plan  which  had  occurred  to  Agis  for  more  efi^ectually 
distressing  Athens,  by  cutting  off  the  supplies  on 
which  she  mainly  depended  for  subsistence,  had  sug- 
gested itself  to  EpamiQondas,  but  coupled  with  larger 
and  more  ambitious  projects  for  the  aggrandisement 
of  Thebes.  He  seems  to  have  believed  it  possible  to 
raise  Thebes  to  the  rank  of  a  great  maritime  power, 
which  should  occupy  the  place  now  held  by  Athens  as 
the  head  of  her  confederacy.  Diodorus^  reports  a 
speech  in  which  Epaminondas  unfolded  his  views,  and 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  used  the  bold  figure  re- 
corded by  jEschines,  that  the  Propylaea  of  the  Athe- 

*  Plut  R.  ex  I.  Apophth.  Epam.  17.  *  YoL  lY.  p.  73. 

■  XV.  78. 
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CHAP,  nian  Acropolis — the  emblem  of  the  imperial  state  of 
^"^  .  Athens  —  must  be  transferred  to  the. Cadmea.^  We 
are  informed  that  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
people  that  the  nautical  supremacy  was  a  natural  in- 
cident of  the  superiority  which  Thebes  had  already 
acquired  on  land,  and  that  one  of  his  arguments  was 
groimded  on  the  fact,  that  in  the  Persian  War  Athens, 
with  her  great  navy,  had  yielded  the  conunand  to 
Sparta,  which  furnished  but  ten  ships.  The  result 
was  that  the  assembly  passed  a  decree  for  the  build- 
ing of  100  galleys,  and  of  docks  large  enough  to  house 
them.  The  port  in  which  these  docks  were  to  be 
built  is  not  named,  nor  do  we  hear  what  progress  was 
made  in  the  work.  The  proposal  of  Epaminondas  was 
no  doubt  made  at  least  a  year  before  the  date  under 
which  it  is  reported  by  Diodorus,  who  speaks  as  if 
either  the  decree  was  immediately  carried  into  effect, 
or  Thebes  already  possessed  a  formidable  navy.  The 
preparations,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  were  so 
far  complete  in  the  spring  of  363,  that  an  armament 
was  then  ready  to  put  to  sea,  and  Epaminondas  him- 
self took  the  command.  But  the  inunediate  object  of 
the  expedition  was  one  which  did  not  require  a  very 
large  force.  It  is  said  to  have  been  to  detach  three 
of  the  principal  maritime  states,  Rhodes,  Chios,  and 
Byzantium,  from  the  Athenian  confederacy,  and  to 
engage  them  in  alliance  with  Thebes.  That  this  de- 
sign ^vas  avowed  in  the  Theban  decree,  as  Diodorus 
represents,  appears  very  improbable:  and  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  Epaminondas  himself  aimed  at 
effecting  so  much  as  this  in  the  first  instance.  His 
attentipn  was  evidently  directed  chiefly  toward  the 
Bosporus,  and  probably  with  views  like  those  with 
which  Agis,  when  he  observed  the  corn-ships  entering 

*  De  F.  L.  §  1 1 1.  *£«-oifuyi6y8a5  . .  c7«-f  8ia^'^8i7v  4p  t^  wXiiBti  r&v  %nfiaUiV, 
in  8ci  rh  r^s  *A0riPaJiwv  iucpowSXtats  irpow^Kcua  furtt^eyKtof  tls  r^v  irpotrrcurlaif  r^f 
KoS/idaf.  .£8chine8  himself  uses  a  similar  figure  tn  Ctes.  §  145.  rh  fiov\€vT'fipto9 
T^s  v6iK*us  iitrliprfmnf  §ls  riip  KaHfitUty. 
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Piraeus,  advised  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
famish  Athens  at  Byzantium.^  The  Athenians  were 
apprised  of  the  Theban  preparations,  and  sent  out 
Laches  ^vith  a  considerable  squadron  to  intercept  the 
enemy :  but  the  Theban  force  was  so  far  superior,  that 
the  Athenian  admiral  did  not  venture  to  oflFer  battle, 
and  Epaminondas  held  on  his  course  without  inter- 
ruption to  Byzantium.  That  he  proceeded  so  far, 
and  returned  in  safety,  is  nearly  all  we  know  of  his 
movements  on  this  occasion.  Diodorus  indeed  asserts 
that  he  succeeded  in  gaining  not  only  Byzantium,  but 
Rhodes  and  Chios,  for  Thebes.^  But  this  is  at  least  a 
highly  exaggerated  statement.  It  is  clear  that  the 
expedition  was  not  attended  with  any  immediate  im- 
portant results,  since  there  were  authors  who  accounted 
for  their  absence  by  the  supposition  that  Epaminon- 
das purposely  abstained  from  giving  his  fellow-citizens 
a  taste  of  the  advantages  of  naval  warfare,  through 
fear,  on  Plato's  theory,  of  corrupting  their  national 
character,  and  of  rendering  them  less  apt  for  military 
service.^  But  we  shall  see  reason,  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  for  believing  that  his  enterprise,  if  it  did  not 
fully  realise  his  hopes,  was  not  altogether  fruitless. 

He  must  have  returned  home  at  the  time  when  the 
affairs  of  Peloponnesus  were  drawing  to  a  crisis 
which  seemed  to  justify  and  require  the  intervention 
of  Thebes.     The  treaty  between  Arcadia  and  Elis 

'  Thia  Is  probably  the  expedition  alluded  to  by  Isocrates,  Phil.  §  59.  erjficuoi .  . 
tis  Bv^cCyrioy  rptliptis  i^hrtforw  &s  Ktd  y^f  ko)  daXdrrris  Hp^oyrts.  Schlosser  (i.  2. 
p.  208.)  throws  out  a  doubt  as  to  the  naval  force  said  to  have  been  niaed  by  Epa- 
minondas, and  the  designs  attributed  to  him.  The  strength  of  the  armament  which 
he  commanded  we  have  indeed  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Of  course  it  roust  not  be 
estimated  from  the  terms  of  the  decree  mentioned  in  the  text,  which  perhaps  was 
never  carried  into  complete  execution.  But  as  to  his  prcijects,  and  the  fact  of  the 
expedition,  even  if  the  statements  of  Diodorus  were  less  precise  and  apparently 
trustworthy,  the  passages  I  have  quoted  fh)m  .Sschines  and  Isocrates  would  be 
sufficient  to  remove  all  doubt. 

*  XV.  79.     i^las  rhs  r6\€U  rois  Srifiadois  4-rolri<Tfv» 

*  Plut.  Philop.  14.  *Eirafuy(&y^ay  tvioi  Xiyovciy^  hxpowra  y^wreu  r&v  irari 
0dKcur<nxy  ^cAciwy  rohs  woXlras,  Hirvs  atn^  fi^  Kaffwiv  iurrl  /lovifiwv  ivKtr&Pf  fcar^ 
WidrwyOf  yavrai  ytvdfuyoi,  fcol  9ta<pOap4yr€Sf  Hrpaieroy  4k  rrjs  *Affias  Kcd  rwv  rt]cmv 
iarf\$utf  iKOv<rlcifS, 
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CHAP,     was  ratified  not  only  by  deputies  £ix)m  all  the  Arca- 
^^       dian  cantons,  but  also  by  a  Theban  officer,  who  had 


been  stationed  at  Tegea  with  a  garrison  of  300  Boe- 
otian troops.  The  ratification,  perhaps  on  this  oc- 
count,  took  place  at  Tegea,  and  was  celebrated  with 
Rc.  363.  general  rejoicings  by  the  Arcadians.  But  in  the 
violent  midst  of  their  festivity,  the  Theban  commander,  who 
of  the  notwithstanding  his  apparent  concurrence,  saw  that 
'^^^  *'  the  peace  must  weaken  the  Theban  influence  in  Ar- 
cadia, and  was  indeed  designed  for  that  end,  was  per- 
suaded by  the  Arcadian  ma^strates,  who  dreaded 
its  effect  on  their  private  interests,  to  send  his  own 
men,  together  with  some  of  the  Arcadian  soldiery 
who  were  attached  to  the  government  which  had  sup- 
plied them  with  pay,  to  shut  the  city  gates,  and 
arrest  a  great  number  of  the  higher  class.  The  jail 
and  the  prytaneum  were  soon  crowded  with  prison- 
ers.  But  as  most  of  the  Mantineans  had  been  in- 
duced by  the  shortness  of  the  distance  to  return  home 
early  in  the  day,  very  few  of  them  were  arrested, 
though  it  was  against  them  that  the  blow  was  espe- 
cially aimed ;  yet  the  outrage  excited  no  less  indig- 
nation at  Mantinea,  than  if  the  hostages  taken  from 
it  had  been  more  numerous-  The  Mantineans  imme- 
diately called  upon  the  other  Arcadian  towns,  to  put 
themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  sent  envoys 
to  Tegea,  to  demand  the  release  of  their  own  fellow- 
citizens,  and  to  require  that  no  Arcadian  should  be 
illegally  put  to  death  or  kept  in  prison  :  offering  se- 
curity for  the  appearance  of  as  many  as  were  charged 
with  any  offence,  to  take  their  trial  before  the  great 
council  of  the  nation.  This  firmness  alarmed  the 
Theban,  so  that  he  released  all  his  prisoners,  and  en- 
deavoured to  justify  his  conduct  by  the  pretence, 
notoriously  false,  that  he  had  received  information  of 
a  plot  to  betray  Tegea  to  the  Spartans.  The  Arca- 
dians would  not  take  their  revenge  into  their  own 


XL. 
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hands,  but  sent  to  Thebes  to  require  that  he  should     chap. 
be  capitally  punished  for  the  outrage. 

It  was  indeed  apparently  a  breach  of  faith,  and  a 
violation  of  justice,  scarcely  less  flagrant  than  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Cadmea ;  and  it  is  somewhat  painful  as 
well  as  difficult,  to  believe  that  such  a  man  as  Epami- 
nondas  should  have  defended  the  delinquent  and  have 
vindicated  the  deed.  According  to  Xenophon  he  de- 
clared that  the  accused  officer  had  acted  more  properly 
when  he  arrested  the  prisoners  than  when  he  released 
them.  It  was  no  less,  he  said,  than  treachery  on  the 
part  of  the  Arcadians,  to  conclude  a  separate  peace 
without  the  consent  of  the  allies  who  had  engaged  in 
the  war  on  their  behalf;  but  Thebes  would  notwith- 
standing send  an  army  into  Arcadia,  to  carry  it  on  in 
conjunction  with  the  cantons  which  still  adhered  to 
her.^  The  character  of  Epaminondas,  as  a  man, 
stands  so  much  higher  than  that  of  Xenophon,  as  a 
historian,  that  we  should  have  suspected  some  misre- 
presentation in  this  statement,  if  we  were  not  aware 
that  among  the  Greeks  the  strongest  minds  and 
noblest  spirits  were  seldom,  if  ever,  capable  of  rising 
above  the  prejudices  of  a  narrow  patriotism,  to  which 
they  often  sacrificed  justice  and  honour  without  shame 
or  remorse.  The  language  attributed  to  him  seems 
to  justify  the  suspicion  which  was  loudly  expressed 
by  the  Arcadians  on  the  return  of  their  envoys :  that 
it  was  the  object  of  Thebes  to  reduce  Peloponnesus  to 
the  lowest  stage  of  weakness,  in  order  the  more  easily 
to  subject  it  to  her  dominion.  Yet  Epaminondas 
may  have  seen  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  two  great 

'  Bat  it  seems  quite  an  arbitrary  assumption  of  Leo*8  (  Umivenal-Getekiehte,  i. 
p.  301.),  that  Epaminondas  sanctioned  the  spoliation  of  the  Olympian  temple.  It 
is  by  no  means  clear  that  his  Pythagorean  phUosophy  would  have  inclined  him  to 
regard  sacrilege  with  indifference.  But  however  this  may  have  been,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  sul^ect,  which  did  not 
affect  the  question  of  the  expedition  into  Peloponnesus. 
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CHAP,     barriers  which  he  had  nused  against  the  power  of 
^^       Sparta,  the  independence  of  Messenia^  and  the  union 


coaiitkm  of  Arcadia,  were  endangered  by  the  recent  turn  of 
Th!bi  affairs,  and  needed  the  presence  of  a  Theban  army  to 
secure  them.  A  general  alarm  however  was  awakened 
throughout  Peloponnesus,  though  Argos  and  Messe- 
nia,  and,  in  Arcadia,  Megalopolis  and  Tegea,  remained 
bound  by  their  peculiar  interests  to  Thebes.  The 
Mantineans  took  the  foremost  part  in  the  preparation 
for  the  approaching  struggle.  Envoys  were  sent  to 
solicit  succours  against  the  threatened  invasion,  not 
only  from  Athens  but  from  Sparta.  But  the  appli* 
cation  to  Sparta  was  accompanied  with  a  condition, 
that  the  supreme  command  should  be  exercised  by 
each  state  within  its  own  territory ;  and  she  was  now 
content  to  renew  her  connexion  with  Arcadia  on  these 
humiliating  terms. 

Epaminondas  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  juncture 
was  critical  for  the  ascendancy  of  Thebes,  and  that 
an  extraordinary  effort  was  requisite  to  break  the 
new  hostile  coalition.  The  army  with  which  he  took 
B.  C.362.  the  field  in  the  spring  of  362,  included  the  whole 
dM  altera'  ^^^^^  ^^  *^^  Theban  confederacy,  with  the  exception 
Peiopon-  of  the  Phocians,  who  withheld .  their  contingent,  al- 
leging that  their  alliance  with  Thebes  was  merely 
defensive,  and  did  not  bind  them  to  assist  her  in  an 
attack  upon  foreign  states.  It  was  reinforced  by  a 
great  number  of  Thessalian  auxiliaries,  furnished 
partly  by  Alexander,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
convention,  and  partly  by  the  independent  cities,  in 
addition  to  Locrians  and  Eubcaans.  Since  the  treaty 
with  Corinth  the  passes  of  the  Isthmus  were  no  longer 
guarded,  and  he  proceeded  without  interruption  to 
Nemea.  Here  he  halted  for  some  days  in  the  hope 
of  intercepting  the  Athenians,  who  had  not  yet  joined 
their  Peloponnesian  allies.     This  delay  afforded  time 


nesus. 
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to  the  Arcadians  to  collect  their  forces  at  Mahtinea,  chap. 
and  it  did  not  answer  its  purpose ;  for  the  Athenians,  .  ^  . 
having  been  apprized  of  their  danger,  decreed  that 
their  troops  should  be  transported  by  sea  to  Laconia. 
This  was  perhaps  a  feint  to  deceive  the  enemy ;  and 
it  induced  Epaminondas  to  continue  his  march  to 
Tegea,  where  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  his 
Arcadian  allies,  and  his  troops  enjoyed  the  shelter  of 
a  friendly  city.  Still  his  situation  soon  became  em* 
barrassmg.  A  Umit  had  been  prescribed  —  we  do 
not  know  for  what  reason  —  to  the  duration  of  the 
expedition ' ;  and  the  term  was  drawing  near.  Though 
on  a  previous  occasion  he  had  not  been  afrsdd  to 
retain  his  command  three  or  four  months  beyond  the 
legal  period,  he  seems  now  to  have  thought  such  a 
step  impracticable,  and  perhaps  had  cause  to  appre- 
hend that  if  he  attempted  it,  he  might  be  abandoned 
by  a  great  part  of  his  northern  troops.  There  was 
also  great  and  continually  growing  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding for  the  subsistence  of  such  an  army ;  for 
according  to  Diodorus  it  amounted,  after  it  had  been 
joined  by  the  Peloponnesians,  to  30,000  foot  and  3000 
horse.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  necessary,  no  less 
for  the  interest  of  Thebes  than  for  his  own  reputa- 
tion, that  so  formidable  a  host  should  not  have  been 

'  Xen.  TU.  5.  18.  iyOufio^futfos  8ri  hxiyeer  ^fupSiv  ivdyitfi  Maosro  &iri^acy 
8i^  rh  i^^Kuy  tf  arpcertit^  rhv  xp^^ov :  and  before,  9.  6pw  rhv  XP^^^^  i^^icom, 
Lactamann  (p.  419.)  apparently  adopting  the  infelicitous  emendation  of  Moms 
trrpwnrfi^  for  (Trpartia,  yentures  to  say  that  Xenophotk,  hat  evidaUfy  eonfotmded 
what  he  relates  here  with  the  first  inveuion  of  Lcxonia,  The  reader  wiU  remember 
that  the  stay  of  the  auxiliaries,  sent  the  second  time  by  Dionysius,  was  likewise 
limited  to  a  certain  term.  Arnold  Schaefer,  in  a  valuable  paper  on  the  Battle  of 
Mantinea  in  Rhein.  Mus.  1847,  p.  65.,  observing,  that  Epaminondas  appears  to 
have  had  the  sole  command,  conjectures  that  he  may  have  conducted  the  expedi- 
tion, not  as  Boeotarch,  but  by  virtue  of  an  extraordinary  commission,  which  was 
therefore  limited  in  duration.  In  reference  to  a  suggestion  which  I  had  thrown 
out  in  the  first  edition,  that  the  term  might  have  been  limited  on  account  of  the 
harvest,  he  observes  that  the  harvest,  though  not  yet  gathered  in  Arcadia*  must 
have  been  over  in  Boeotla  before  Epaminondas  set  out  This  may  not  however 
have  been  the  case  in  the  northern  districts,  from  which  many  of  the  coatingenta 
came. 
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CHAP. 
XL. 


Invades 
Laronia. 


brought  into  Peloponnesus  without  ejBFect.  Xenophon 
praises  the  judgement  with  which  he  selected  Tegea 
for  his  head-quarters ;  but  at  the  same  time  intimates 
that  he  was  disappointed  in  the  main  object  of  his 
expectations,  as  his  presence  did  not  awe  any  of  the 
hostile  states  into  submission;  and  represents  the 
resolution  which  he  finally  adopted  as  a  sudden 
thought  suggested  by  his  perplexing  situation.  It 
seems  however  quite  as  probable  that  it  was  a  design 
which  he  had  long  before  conceived,  and  that  he  had 
only  been  waiting  at  Tegea  for  the  most  favourable 
moment  to  execute  it.  The  opportunity  which  pre- 
sented itself  was  at  least  one  on  which  he  might  have 
reasonably  calculated.  The  Lacedaemonian  army  com- 
manded by  Agesilans,  was  on  its  march  to  join  the 
allies  at  Mantinea,  and  had  taken  the  road  of  the 
upper  Eurotas  through  Pellana.  Epaminondas  was 
informed  of  its  movements,  and  when  he  learnt  that 
it  had  nearly  reached  the  frontier,  he  set  out  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  from  Tegea,  under  the  colour  of 
intending  to  take  up  an  advantageous  position  before 
the  enemy  appeared  *,  and  having  marched  all  night, 
arrived  in  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day  before  Sparta.. 
He  expected  to  find  it  unguarded  and  defenceless ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  which  he  had 
used  to  conceal  his  intention,  Agesilaus  had  received 
timely  intelligence  of  the  danger  from  a  deserter,  a 
Thespian  named  Euthjmus,  animated  probably  by  a 
wish  to  avenge  the  ruin  of  his  city  ^,  and  appears  to 
have  returned  with  a  part  of  his  forces  before  the 
enemy  arrived.     He  had  at  least  sent  advice  to  Archi- 


'  Folyb.  IX.  8.  I^ry<  1^^  i^vafuw  tipri  rrjs  rtncrhs  hnye^fiinis,  &s  r^f  irofMcrd- 
|cwr  X^P"^  tnrt^udwtf  ebiudpovs  rufiis  irpoKardKaiiaBai  rinrous, 

*  Flat  Ages.  34.  from  Calllsthenes.  Schaefer  (u.  s.  p.  48.)  conceires  that  the 
Cretan,  whom  Xenophon  (viL  5.  10.)*  describes  as  the  deserter,  was  the  courier 
whom  Agesilaus  sent  to  Sparta,  according  to  Diodorus,  who  speaks  of  seyeral  (xv. 
82. )  w4fu^ett  Ttnkf  Kfniras  iifitpaip6fiovs). 
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damus,  who  seems  to  have  been  left  at  home  ;  and     chap. 

preparations  had  been  made  for  defence.     The  old  ^^ 

men  and  boys  were  posted  with  missiles  on  the  roofs 
of  the  buildings  in  the  skirts  of  the  city,  and  the  ave- 
nues were  guarded  by  troops  as  far  as  the  scantiness 
of  their  numbers  permitted.     Epaminondas  however 
crossed  the  Eurotas,  and  attempted  to  enter  the  city 
from  the  north-east.     He  carried  one  of  the  eminences 
nearest  the  river  —  perhaps  that  which  was  called  the 
Acropolis  —  and  thence  descended  upon  the  Agora 
which  lay  just  below.     But  Archidamus,  at  the  head 
of  a  chosen  band  —  Xenophon  says,  fewer  than  a 
hundred  —  defended  its  approaches  with  desperate 
valour.     It  was  perhaps  at  this  juncture  that  a  young 
Spartan,  Isadas,  the  son  of  Phcebidas,  a  form  like  a 
sculptured  Apollo,  rushed  out  of  his  house,  where  he 
had  just  been  anointing  himself  for  exercise,  without 
any  covering,  but  with  a  lance  in  one  hand  and  a 
sword  in  the  other,  and  plunging  into  the  thickest  of 
the  fray,  astonished  both  friends  and  foes,  and,  though 
he  dealt  many  mortal  blows,  did  not  receive  a  wound. 
He  was  afterwards  crowned  by  the  ephors  for  his 
valour,  but  mulcted  for  the  imprudence  with  which 
he  exposed  his  life.'      Yet  his  exploit   sounds  less 
fabulous  than  that  of  Archidamus,  who  with  his  hun- 
dred men  repulsed  the  whole  invading  army,  though, 
according  to  Xenophon,  it  had  not  only  its  vast  supe- 
riority of  numbers,  but  also  all  the  advantage  of  the 
ground  in  its  favour.     We  doubt  both  of  these  asser- 
tions, which  indeed  seem  to  be  virtually  contradicted 
by  the  historian's  own  admission,  that  when  the  Spar- 
tans advanced  a  little  beyond  the  ground  of  the  first 
encounter,  they  were  driven   back  with  loss.     The 
general  result  however  is  unquestionable.    The  assault 
was  baffled ;  and  Epaminondas,  not  thinking  it  pru- 

*  Plutarch,  Ages.  34. 
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CHAP,  dent  to  wait  until  the  Spartans  should  have  received 
.  ^  ,  the  succours  which  they  were  expecting  from  Arcadia, 
determined  to  retreat.  Having  recrossed  the  Euro- 
tas,  and  allowed  his  troops  a  few  hours  to  refresh 
themselves,  and  having  left  a  few  horsemen  in  the 
eamp  to  kindle  fires  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
enemy,  he  set  out  by  the  same  road,  and  made  another 
forced  night  march,  which  brought  him  in  the  course 
of  the  next  forenoon  to  Tegea. 

He  had  hastened  his  retreat,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  the  Mantineans  and  their  confederates 
from  their  city.  The  infantry,  after  its  late  extra- 
ordinary exertions,  needed  repose;  but  he  sent  the 
cavalry  forward  without  delay  to  Mantinea.  The  only 
object  which  Xenophon  assigns  to  this  expedition  is 
plunder ;  and,  as  the  harvest  had  just  begun,  and  the 
fields  were  full  of  cattle  and  labourers,  as  well  as  of 
the  old  and  young  of  the  free  population,  the  pros- 
pect of  booty  was  in  itself  suflBiciently  tempting. 
But  other  writers  —  who  suppose  that  he  moved  for- 
ward at  once  with  his  whole  force — represent  him  as 
aiming  at  the  capture  of  the  city  itself.'  It  seems 
easy  to  conceive  that  he  had  both  objects  in  view, 
and  that,  after  his  infantry  had  recovered  from  its 
fatigue,  he  resumed  his  march.  But  in  the  mean- 
while his  cavalry  had  met  with  an  unexpected  resist- 
ance. As  soon  as  the  Theban  army  had  broken  up 
from  Nemea,  the  Athenians  abandoned  their  purpose 
—  if  they  ever  really  entertained  it  —  of  sending 
their  troops  to  Laconia  by  sea.  Their  whole  force 
amounted  to  about  6000  men ;  and  it  was  commanded 
by  a  general  named  Hegesilochus,  or  Hegesilaus, 
whose  celebrity,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  con- 
siderable in  the  books  read  by  Diodorus,  has  scarcely 
preserved  his  name  from  utter  oblivion.   The  cavalry, 

»  Polybius,  IX.  8.     Diodor.  xv.  84. 
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which  was  commanded  by  Cephisodorus,  appears  to 
have  been  about  half  a  day's  march  in  advance ;  for 
it  had  already  taken  up  its  quarters  in  Mantinea  when 
that  of  Epaminondas  made  its  inroad ;  and  it  alone 
is  mentioned  by  Xenophon :  but  according  to  other 
writers  the  Athenian  infantry  made  its  appearance  in 
the  distance  at  the  same  juncture.'  The  cavalry,  at 
the  entreaty  of  the  Mantineans,  sallied  out  to  protect 
their  fields ;  and  notwithstanding  the  superior  num- 
bers and  higher  reputation  of  the  Theban  and  Thes- 
salian  horse,  after  a  hard-fought  action  put  the  enemy 
to  flight :  a  victory,  which,  when  we  consider  the 
effect  of  the  surprise  and  the  previous  exhaustion  on 
the  defeated  side,  does  not  seem  clearly  entitled  to 
the  praise  which  Xenophon  —  as  if  to  prove  his  im- 
partiality —  bestows  on  it  in  language  that  might 
have  been  thought  inspired  by  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
He  had  however  sufficent  reason  for  celebrating  it  so 
warmly.  His  two  sons,  Diodorus  and  Gryllus,  served 
in  the  Athenian  division.  They  had  been  brought  up 
at  Sparta,  and  when  he  heard  that  Athens  was  pre- 
paring to  support  the  Spartan  cause,  he  sent  both 
the  young  men  to  take  part  in  the  expedition.  Dio- 
dorus survived  to  continue  his  line.  But  Gryllus  fell 
after  having  distinguished  himself  by  feats  of  extra- 
ordinary valour,  having  it  seems  slain  the  commander 
of  the  Theban  cavalry,  by  which  he  earned  signal 
honours  at  Mantinea.  The  sad  tidings  reached  Xeno- 
phon, it  is  said,  as  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  sacrifice. 
He  took  off  the  garland  with  which  he  had  adorned 

'  Polyb.  IX.  8.  ff9i7  r^s  BrifiaUtr  wpoerowop^las  ffvycarroioTis  vp6s  rh  XlotrtiJiwvot 
Ifphy  .  . .  &<rw€p  MTriUfs  <rv¥tK(tfntvtv,  fi/ia  koX  rohs  'AOnraiovs  ivt^ndyfirBai  Karit 
rhy  rris  Mcarrirdas  ^tpKflfuyop  \6^y.  So  Plutarch  Dt  Ghr.  Atk,  2.  iy  roin^ 
Kcupov  Kol  itixns  *A07iyawi  Karifiatyoy  iarh  r&y  iSutfmy  tit  r^y  Mearrtyucfiyf  and 
Diodor.  xv.  84.  Afni  ovrov  irAijo-ui^orrof  ^p^f^  "^V  v<^<^  KariivrriaaM  ix\  9dr€pa 
rrit  Mcwriytias  ol  xtfM^tBdyrts  6irh  rmy  *A0riyai»y  orpartArai  wphs  rV  wiiftaxiaf 
ttntt  i^oKurxlKioi,  AH  these  statcmcnta  must  be  supplied  and  corrected  from 
Xenophon,  vii.  5.  16. 
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CHAP,  himself  for  the  rite.  But  when  he  heard  of  his  son's 
^^  ,'  gallant  bearing,  replaced  it,  with  Spartan  composure, 
on  his  head.  The  equestrian  victory  was  commemo- 
rated at  Athens  by  a  celebrated  work  of  the  eminent 
painter  Euphranor,  which  was  copied  in  a  temple  at 
Mantinea.'  Cephisodorus  was  likewise  among  the 
slain. ^ 

This  second  repulse  rendered  it  the  more  necessary 
for  Epaminondas  to  strike  some  blow  worthy  of  his 
threats  and  preparations,  before  his  allotted  time 
expired :  so  that  even  if  the  enemy  had  outnumbered 
him,  he  must  have  been  strongly  impelled  to  seek  a 
general  action.  His  forces  however  were  so  far  su- 
perior as  to  dfford  a  well-grounded  hope  of  victory : 
for  according  to  Diodorus  the  hostile  army  amounted 
to  no  more  than  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse;  and 
though  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  estimate,  the 
proportion  is  probably  not  much  exaggerated.  He 
had  inspired  his  troops  of  every  name  with  that  ar- 
dour and  confidence  in  their  commander,  by  which 
great  generals  form  the  instruments  of  their  success ; 
so  that  even  the  proud  Arcadians  adopted  the  Theban 
device  of  a  club  on  their  shields,^  It  therefore  sounds 

'  Schaefer  (u.  s.  p.  68.  foil. )  has  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  Oryllus  fell,  not 
in  the  battle  of  Muitinea,  but  in  the  preceding  cavalry  engagement,  which  was 
represented  in  Euphranor's  picture.  This  is  distinctly  stated  by  Plutarch  (De 
Glor,  Ath.  2. )  where,  after  recounting  the  action  by  which  the  Athenians  rescued 
Ifantinea  from  Epamkiondas,  he  adds,  rovro  rh  fpyoy  ^v^ftiimp  iypco^t.  And 
accordingly  the  picture  is  described  by  Pausanlas  (i.  3.  4.  ix.  15.  6.)  as  repre- 
senting an  equestrian  combat,  in  which  assuredly  Epaminondas  took  no  part. 
That  neyertheleas  Pausanlas  should  have  been  informed  at  Athens,  that  the  figure 
opposed  to  Oryllus  in  the  painting,  was  meant  for  Epaminondas,  is  quite  natural. 
It  was  less  to  have  been  expected  that  he  should  have  heard  a  like  account  at 
Thebes  (viii.  II.  6.),  6  8^  *A07ivcuw  lx<<  A<^of  (SfioKcryowri  8i  airr^  iral  9ii€euot) 
rpoo$fivai  rhv  *ErafuywF8oy  xrwh  rpi?Jiov*  TOfMnrA^o-ta  8^  trpiaiy  iari  iced  rck  iy  rp 
ypai^p  rg  rh  (pyoy  ix^^  rh  iv  fHomu^Uf,  But  it  is  clear  that  there  had  never 
been  any  such  report  at  Mantinea,  where  the  truth  must  have  been  best  known. 

*  Harpocration.  Kiy^ur^Swoof. 

*  hrr/pdpoyro,  ^waXa  lx<»»^*^  •»»  Oij^oSm  5rrcs.  HelL  vii.  6.  «0.  I  learn 
from  Sievers  (p.  342. )  that  the  same  explanation  is  given  by  Eckhel,  ii.  p.  203. 
Bauch  (Ep.  p.  81.)  and  Ldichmann  (p.  419.)  arm  the  Arcadian  hopUtes  with  clubs. 
Schneider  contrives  to  write  a  long  note  without  a  word  to  explain  the  ^oAa 
fxoKTci,  in  which  all  the  difficulty  lies.  Xenophon's  brevity  has  coloured  up  a 
Theban  band  of  cinbmen  in  the  mind  of  another  writer,  who  profoundly  discusses 

the  utUity  of  the  itutitution. 
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a  little  strange  that  Xenophon  describes  him  as  yield-  chap. 
ing  with  some  degree  of  reluctance  to  the  pressure  of  .  ^  , 
outward  circumstances,  while  the  other  side  made  no 
attempt  to  avoid  an  engagement,  but  rather  waited 
for  it  with  eagerness.  Xenophon's  language  might 
lead  us  to  conjecture  that  he  had  a  presentiment  of 
his  approaching  fate ;  but  he  was  used  to  say  that  the 
most  desirable  death  was  on  a  field  of  battle.*  The 
movements  of  the  Spartans  and  their  allies,  during 
the  operations  of  Epaminondas  which  we  have  just 
described,  are  veiled  in  Xenophon's  narrative  as  in  a 
mist ;  and  we  are  even  left  in  doubt  whether  Agesi- 
laus  commanded  the  Lacedssmonian  forces  in  Arcadia; 
for  Xenophon  does  not  again  mention  his  name. 
Yet,  as  it  is  very  much  easier  to  account  for  the 
historian's  silence  than  for  the  king's  absence,  it  may 
be  considered  as  nearly  certain  that,  after  the  retreat 
of  the  Thebans,  he  accompanied  the  Arcadians  who 
came  to  the  relief  of  Sparta  back  to  Mantinea,  where 
we  next  find  them,  prepared  to  accept  an  ofi^er  of 
battle.  It  is  however  a  dififerent  question,  whether 
the  supreme  command  of  the  allied  forces  was  as- 
signed to  him  ;  though  his  rank  and  military  reputa- 
tion render  this  the  most  probable  supposition.^ 

After  the  engagement  of  the  cavalry  Epaminondas 
had,  it  seems,  taken  up  a  position  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  plain  of  Mantinea  within  view  of  the  enemy. 
He  had  made  known  to  his  troops  his  intention  of 
giving  battle ;  and  on  the  other  side  there  was  a  like 
expectation  of  an  immediate  contest,  which,  it  was 

'  Plut.  Reg.  et  Imp.  Ap. 

'  On  the  other  hand  the  student  will  scarcely  need  to  be  warned  agahist  the 
palpable  mistake  of  Palmerius  and  Schneider,  who  imagined  that  they  had  the 
.authority  of  Ephorus,  as  cited  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (Xenophon  10.)  for  the  asser- 
tion, that  Agesiiaus  was  commander-in-chief.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
an  Athenian  general  must  be  signified  by  the  words  'HynaiKut  arparriyovtrrosj  as 
Cephlsodorus,  who  is  mentioned  just  before,  is  evidently  the  commander  of  the 
Athenian  cavalry.  This  HegesUaus  is  the  Hegesilochus  of  Diodorus.  A  Theban, 
Cephlsodorus,  fell  by  the  side  of  Epaminondas,  Plut  Am.  1 7. 
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CHAP,     universally  supposed^  would  decide  the  destinies  of 
^^       Greece.     But  when  he  began  to  move  from  his  en- 


MaD  tinea. 


campment,  instead  of  advancing  directly  toward  the 
enemy,  he  turned  the  head  of  his  column  toward  the 
Mcenalian  range  of  hills,  the  western  boundary  of  the 
plain  of  Tegea,  made  a  circuitous  march  along  its 
skirts,  and  at  last  again  halted  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
to  the  west  of  Mantinea,  so  as  to  induce  the  enemy  to 
believe  that  he  meant  to  encamp  there,  and  to  avoid 
an  action  at  least  for  that  day.  The  consequence 
was  that  their  spirits,  which  had  been  kept  on  the 
stretch  all  the  morning  by  the  prospect  of  the  ap- 
proaching combat,  relapsed  into  their  ordinary  tone, 
and  their  ranks  fell  out  of  fighting  order ;  and  this, 
it  appears,  was  the  chief  object  of  the  evolution.  In 
Batuc  of  the  meanwhile  Epaminondas  made  fresh  dispositions 
for  battle,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  enemy,  in 
whose  army  the  Arcadians  occupied  the  right  wing, 
the  Athenians  the  left ;  the  Spartans  stood  next  to 
the  Arcadians,  and  the  rest  of  the  line  was  filled  up 
with  the  Eleans,  AchsBans,  and  other  troops  of  in- 
ferior repute.  Epaminondas  formed  his  phalanx  in 
a  figure  which  Xenophon  compares  to  the  bow  of  a 
galley,  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  on  the  right  side 
of  the  enemy's  line,  calculating  that  a  breach  made 
in  it  would  decide  the  fortune  of  the  day.  He  col- 
lected the  BcBotians  and  Arcadians  in  front,  and  dis- 
tributed the  rest,  whom  he  did  not  mean  to  bring 
into  action,  in  the  back-ground.  The  bulk  of  his 
cavalry  he  also  formed  into  a  solid  wedge,  and 
strengthened  it  by  an  intermixture  of  light  infantry, 
trained  to  this  kind  of  service.  This  he  seems  to 
have  destined  to  act  on  the  same  side  against  which 
he  proposed  to  direct  his  main  attack.  But  he  like- 
wise posted  a  detachment  of  horse  and  foot  on  some 
eminences  near  the  enemy's  left  flank,  to  occupy  the 
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attention  of  the  Athenians.  In  this  order  he  again 
moved  forward  to  give  battle.  The  enemy  hastily  v 
recovered  their  ranks ;  but  the  mood  in  which  they 
received  his  onset  was  no  longer  that  of  calm  or 
eager  courage.  On  the  details  of  the  battle  Xeno- 
phon  is  very  brief,  Diodorus  redundantly  and  child- 
ishly copious;  yet  he  seems  to  have  read  and 
spoilt  some  better  description.  We  may  however 
collect  from  both,  that  on  the  whole  the  plan  of 
Epaminondas  succeeded  in  all  its  parts.  The  Athe- 
nians were  kept  employed,  though  in  the  end  they 
were  so  far  victorious  over  the  troops  immediately 
opposed  to  them,  as  well  as  over  a  part  of  the  light 
infantry  which  fell  upon  them  from  the  Theban  left, 
as  to  retain  possession  of  the  slain.  The  charge  of 
the  Theban  and  Thessalian  cavalry,  with  which  the 
battle  began,  was  completely  successful,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  deeper  impression  afterwards  made  by 
the  shock  of  the  pointed  phalanx.  But  in  the  moment  ] 
of  victory  Epaminondas,  as  he  pressed  forward  on  the  ] 
retreating  foe,  and  was  cheering  on  his  men,  received 
a  mortal  wound  from  a  spear,  and  was  carried  out 
of  the  field  to  a  rising  ground,  from  which  his  eye, 
still  lighted  up,  while  life  was  ebbing,  by  anxiety  for 
the  issue,  could  range  over  the  scene  of  combat.  He 
would  not,  it  is  said,  allow  the  fragment  of  the 
weapon,  which  was  left  in  the  wound,  to  be  extracted, 
until  he  was  assured  that  he  had  won  the  day,  and 
expired  almost  immediately  after.  The  variations  of 
tradition  as  to  the  hand  by  which  he  fell  seem  to 
have  arisen  in  much  later  times.  Among  those  to 
whom  the  deed  was  attributed  were  a  Mantinean 
and  a  Lacedaemonian.  The  Mantinean  seems  to 
have  been  a  merely  imaginary  personage.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  Lacedaemonian,  Anticrates,  became  a 
privileged  family,  whose  representative  continued  in 
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CHAP.  Plutarch's  time  to  enjoy  the  imtnunities  bestowed  on 
^"^  their  ancestor  ^,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his 
claim  was  the  best  founded.  That  of  Gryllus  seems 
never  to  have  been  heard  of  until  it  was  suggested 
to  Athenian  vanity  through  a  confusion  between  the 
great  battle  and  the  previous  action  of  the  cavalry. 

When  Epaminondas  fell,  the  action  was  already 
decided,  the  disorder  in  the  enemy's  line  irretrievable ; 
but  he  left  no  one  capable  of  suppljdng  his  place, 
lollidas  and  Daiphantus,  two  Theban  officers  whom 
he  appears  to  have  held  in  high  esteem,  were  likewise 
slain ;  and,  according  to  one  of  Plutarch's  anecdotes, 
when  he  heard  of  their  death,  he  observed  that  it  was 
time  for  Thebes  to  make  peace.  None  attempted  to 
follow  up  the  victory ;  the  routed  seem  to  have  fled 
only  until  they  found  that  they  were  not  pursued ; 
and  the  Athenians  even  remained  masters  of  a  part  of 
the  field  and  of  the  slain.  It  is  probable  therefore 
that  the  carnage  was  not  much  greater  on  the  one  side 
than  on  the  other.  Even  the  empty  honoilt  of  the 
bloody  game  was  not  undisputed :  both  parties  raised 
trophies ;  both  were  forced  to  send  heralds  to  recover 
their  dead.  Xenophon  lets  the  curtain  drop  on  the 
field,  and  concludes  his  history  with  the  observation, 
that  greater  confusion  and  uncertainty  prevailed  in 
Greece  after  the  battle  than  before.*     Yet  it  was  not 


*  Ag.  35.  Mueller  ( Pni.  z.  e.  w.  Myth,  p.  287. )  supposes  the  name  Machxrion 
(which  Paus.  viii.  11.6.  attests  to  have  been  fictitious)  to  have  been  invented  in 
Ignorance  of  the  real  one,  and  perhaps  borrowed  from  that  of  Machaereus,  the 
slayer  of  Neoptolemus.  But  this  does  not  seem  consistent  with  Plutarch's  state- 
ment, in  Ag.  35. 

'  We  part  ftxMn  Xenophon  with  regret,  because  we  have  no  better  guide,  as 
Ephorus  or  Theopompus  would  have  been,  to  supply  his  place ;  but  with  little 
gratitude,  notwithstanding  his  valuable  services  :  because  we  see  that,  if  he  had 
choi»en,  he  might  have  spared  us  much  of  the  difficulty  and  obscurity  that  have 
perplexed  us  while  we  have  been  travelling  in  his  company.  Wolf  (in  bis  Lectures 
edited  by  Guertler,  ii.  p.  295.)  observes  of  the  Hellenica  :  /  hatfe  alwayg  believed^ 
that  it  was  not  a  futtjf  developed  work^  but  a  anmmary  nketch  (nicht  autgefvehrtt 
sondem  summari$ch  entwarfcn)  :  hence  it$  great  dry  nets.  This  would  be  an  excuse 
for  every  defect  but  the  want  of  honesty. 
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quite  SO  fruitless  as  he  represents.  It  was  followed 
by  a  negotiation,  in  which  the  Thebans  and  their 
Arcadian  confederates  gained  at  least  one  advantage 
very  important  to  Megalopolis.  They  induced  the 
allies  of  Sparta  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
Messenia ;  and  as  Sparta,  swayed  by  the  counsels  of 
Agesilaus,  still  refused  to  treat  on  this  basis,  she  was 
excluded  from  the  peace  which  was  made  the  year 
after  (361)  among  all  the  other  states.  She  had  ^ 
indeed  no  reason,  though  thus  left  alone,  to  aj^rehend  j 
an  immediate  renewal  of  hostilities  from  any  quarter ; 
for  the  belligerents  were  all  alike  weary  of  war,  and 
none  had  any  definite  objects  beyond  the  maintenance 
of  their  present  condition.  But  her  contest  with 
Thebes  had  been  one  series  of  disasters ;  and  the  battle 
of  Mantinea,  in  which  she  sujBfered  a  greater  loss  than 
any  of  her  allies,  extinguished  every  hope  which  she 
might  still  have  cherished,  of  recovering  the  position 
which  she  once  occupied  in  Greece.  She  had  however 
the  consolation  to  see  that  none  of  her  rivals  was,  or 
would  be  able  to  supplant  her.  The  sceptre  had  in- 
deed been  wrested  from  her  hands ;  but  it  had  at  the 
same  time  been  broken  to  pieces.  Thebes  was  obliged  i 
to  abandon  the  thought  of  that  supremacy  for  which  * 
she  had  been  struggling,  and  which  seemed  at  one 
time  within  her  grasp,  and  to  confine  her  views  to  the 
north,  to  the  security  of  her  sovereignty  in  Bceotia, 
and  the  strengthening  of  her  influence  in  Phocis  and 
Thessaly.  Not  because  after  the  death  of  Pelopidas 
and  Epaminondas  she  was  left  without  able  men  to 
direct  her  counsels,  and  lead  her  armies ;  for  Pam- 
menes  was  still  living,  as  perhaps  were  also  Gorgidas 
and  Ismenias ;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  good 
officers,  as  well  as  soldiers,  had  been  formed  in  the 
Sacred  Band :  the  martial  spirit  which  had  been 
roused  by  her  great  men,  and  fostered  by  so  many 
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CHAP,  victories,  was  not  quenched,  nor  was  her  ambition 
.  ^^  .  moderated,  by  the  battle  of  Mantinea :  but  the  events 
which  had  lately  taken  place  must  have  convinced  all 
reflecting  men,  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  any 
state  to  bring  all  Peloponnesus  under  one  head :  and 
that  Thebes  had  accomplished  the  utmost  she  could 
now  reasonably  aim  at,  when  she  disabled  Sparta 
from  aspiring  to  regain  her  ancient  supremacy. 
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Review  of  pcut  Events.  —  Prospects  of  Greece,  —  Macedonia 
under  Perdiccas  IL — Archelaus. — A  Patron  of  the  Arts. — 
Ami/ntas  IL  —  Alexander  IL  —  Philip  sent  as  a  Hostage 
to  Thebes. — Perdiccas  III — PhUip^s  Education  at  Thebes. 
—  His  Character.  —  Difficulties  of  his  Position.  —  He  pre-- 
pares  to  mount  the  Throne.  —  Attempt  of  Argasus. — Philip 
makes  Peace  with  Athens.  —  Defeats  the  Illyrians.  —  The 
Phalanx.  —  The  Royal  Guard.  —  Macedonian  Constitution. 

To  an  enlightened  and  patriotic  Greek  the  prospects  chap. 
of  his  country  must  have  appeared  more  gloomy  after  ■  ^^' 
the  battle  of  Mantinea  than  at  any  previous  epoch.  ^^^'^  °^ 
The  most  desirable  of  all  conditions  for  Greece  would 
have  been,  to  be  united  in  a  confederacy,  strong 
enough  to  prevent  intestine  warfare  among  its  mem- 
bers, and  so  constituted  as  to  guard  against  all  unne- 
cessary encroachment  on  their  independence.  This 
was  the  mark  toward  which  the  aims  of  the  nation 
would  have  been  most  wisely  directed.  But  though 
the  Amphictyonies,  particularly  that  of  Delphi,  af- 
forded not  only  a  hint,  but  a  ground-work,  which 
might  have  been  enlarged  and  adapted  to  this  purpose : 
though  the  Lycian  colonies  exhibited  an  admirable 
example  of  a  similar  union  * :  though  the  Persian 
invasion  held  out  a  strong  motive,  and  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  such  an  undertaking ;  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  thought  had  ever  occurred  to  a  single  Greek 
statesman ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  it  had  suggested 

'  See  ToL  u.  p.  116. 
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CHAP,  itself,  it  would  have  been  rejected  as  a  chimera.  The 
.  ^'^''  ,  next  good  to  this  would  have  been  the  supremacy  of 
some  Grecian  state,  powerful  enough  to  enforce  peace, 
but  not  to  crush  liberty.  Nearly  such  had  been  that 
which  Sparta  exercised  over  the  Peloponnesian  confe- 
deracy before  the  Persian  War.  And,  for  a  few  years 
after,  the  division  of  power  between  Sparta  and 
Athens  might  have  seemed  to  promise  the  attainment 
of  the  blessing,  in  a  different  form  indeed,  but  in  one 
which  afforded  better  security  for  freedom  than  could 
have  been  enjoyed  under  the  sway  of  either  alone. 
But  the  restless  ambition  of  Athens  soon  destroyed  the 
equipoise  on  which  these  hopes  rested,  and  plunged  the 
nation  into  greater  calamities  than  it  would  probably 
have  incurred,  if  all  its  states  had  been  left  absolutely 
independent  of  each  other.  The  only  benefit  which 
could  have  compensated  for  the  evils  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian War,  would  have  been  the  conviction,  which  it 
ought  to  have  produced,  of  the  necessity  of  national 
union  under  a  mild  but  firm  federal  government. 
But  the  lessons  of  the  past  were  lost  upon  those  whose 
conduct  was  chiefly  to  determine  the  future.  Sparta 
was  not  warned  by  the  example  of  Athens ;  she  threw 
away  a  golden  opportunity  of  establishing  her  own 
ascendancy  on  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  Greece, 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  her  allies,  and  proved,  for 
the  instruction  of  those  who  might  have  fancied  that 
the  misrule  which  Athens  exercised  abroad  was  con- 
nected with  the  peculiar  character  of  her  domestic 
institutions,  that  the  dominion  of  an  oligarchy  might 
be  still  more  oppressive  to  its  foreign  dependents  than 
that  of  a  democracy.  Thebes  in  her  turn,  even  under 
the  administration  of  Epaminondas — though  probably 
without  any  fault  on  his  part — wasted  the  sympathy 
and  admiration  which  she  had  attracted  by  the  wrongs 
she  suffered,  and  by  the  energy  with  which  she 
avenged  them,  through  her  tyrannical  treatment  of 
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the  Boeotian  towns,  and  the  spirit  in  which  she  had     chap. 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Peloponnesus.      The  time  .   ^^^  . 
had  passed  by  when  the  supremacy  of  any  state  could 
either  have  been  willingly  acknowledged  by  the  rest, 
or  imposed  upon  them  by  force. 

The  hope  of  any  favourable  change  in  the  general 
condition  of  Greece  was  now  become  fainter  than 
ever.  The  immediate  result  to  be  expected,  unless 
some  extraordinary  interference  should  avert  it,  was 
that  she  would  gradually  waste  her  strength  away  in 
a  series  of  domestic  wars.  It  was  however  possible 
that  this  lingering  decay  might  be  interrupted  by  a 
sudden  revolution,  which  might  subject  her  either  to 
some  native  tyrant,  such  as  Jason  or  Dionysius,  or  to 
a  foreign  yoke.  But  at  the  time  which  our  history 
has  now  reached,  no  danger  of  this  kind  could  be 
thought  near  enough  to  disturb  that  sense  of  general 
security  which  had  prevailed  ever  since  the  Persian 
Wars,  and  which  permitted  and  encouraged  each  state 
and  party  to  concentrate  its  attention  on  its  own 
affairs,  and  to  look  with  indifference  on  all  occurrences 
which  did  not  affect  its  particular  and  immediate  wel- 
fare. Notwithstanding  the  destructive  struggles  of  prospects  of 
so  many  generations,  Greece  was  still  in  the  prime  of  ^^^^ 
her  vigour.  The  forces  which  had  been  brought  into 
the  field  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  if  they  had  been 
arrayed  on  one  side,  might  have  defied  the  attack  of 
any  power  then  known  to  the  Greeks.  Toward  what- 
ever side  they  might  turn  their  view,  they  could  descry 
no  reasonable  ground  for  apprehension.  In  the  west 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Carthaginians  had  been  baffled 
by  the  resistance  of  Syracuse.  In  the  east  the  Persian 
empire  had  owed  its  safety  to  the  divisions  of  the 
Greeks,  and  their  mercenaries  formed  the  strength  of 
its  armies.  There  was  indeed  a  danger,  and  very 
near  at  hand  ;  but  it  was  one  which  no  human  saga- 
city could  yet  have  perceived ;  and  the  quarter  from 
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which  it  arose  was  perhaps  the  last  to  which  a  states- 
man would  have  looked  for  the  enemy  who  was  to 
crush  the  independence  of  Greece.  The  state  of 
Macedonia,  the  seat  of  the  new  power  which  was 
destined  soon  to  become  so  formidable,  had  hitherto 
been  such  as  but  very  slightly  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  Greeks,  and  still  less  to  awaken  their  fears. 
Since  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  we  havebu  t 
rarely  found  occasion  to  mention  it  at  all,  and,  when- 
ever its  name  has  occurred,  we  have  seen  it  rather 
passively  than  actively  connected  with  Grecian  poli- 
tics. As  we  are  now  about  to  enter  on  a  period  in 
which  it  will  appear  in  a  very  different  point  of  view, 
this  will  be  the  fittest  place  for  such  information  as 
we  are  able  to  collect  concerning  the  leading  events  of 
its  past  history,  which  have  not  been  yet  noticed,  and 
which  may  serve  to  give  a  clearer  insight  into  its 
condition  at  the  epoch  which  we  have  arrived  at. 

The  weakness  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  in  the 
reign  of  that  Perdiccas  who  filled  the  throne  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  War — from  454 
to  413 — is  betrayed  not  only  by  the  feeble  resistance 
which  it  offered  to  the  Odrysian  invasion,  but  by  the 
duplicity  and  intrigues  to  which  Perdiccas  found 
himself  obliged  to  resort  in  his  transactions  with  the 
leading  states  of  Greece.  And  we  learn  from  Thucy- 
dides,  that  at  his  death  the  country  was  extremely 
deficient  in  the  means  both  of  internal  communica- 
tion and  of  defence.  A  new  era  began  with  the  reign 
of  his  successor  Archelaus,  who,  according  to  an 
account  which  we  have  no  reason  to  question  as  to 
the  main  facts\  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Perdiccas, 


■  Plato,  Oorglas,  p.  471.  A  writer  who  considers  it  as  the  great  business  of 
history  to  place  royalty  in  the  most  favourable  light,  of  course  thinks  it  his  duty 
to  depreciate  the  credit  of  this  story  to  the  utmost  It  would  perhaps  be  sufficient 
for  a  historian  who  does  not  write  with  such  an  aim,  to  observe  that  It  is  just  as 
unlikely  that  the  story  —  relating  to  a  prince  who  was  on  good  terms  with  Athens, 
and  a  munificent  patron  of  Athenian  arts  and  literature  —  should  have  become 
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mounted  the  throne  by  violence,  and  secured  himself 
on  it  by  the  murder  of  the  rightful  heir,  and  it  seems, 
by  marriage  with  his  father's  widow,  Cleopatra.  *  But 
the  atrocity  of  the  crimes  by  which  he  usurped  the 
crown,  was  lost  in  the  lustre  of  his  reign.  He  may 
be  considered  as  having  laid  the  foundation  of  Mace- 
donia's subsequent  greatness,  in  the  roads,  walled 
towns,  and  fortresses,  which  were  his  principal  monu- 
ments, and  by  the  establishment  of  a  regular  force  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  stronger  than  had  been  main- 
tained by  any  of  his  predecessors.  Still  the  actual 
power  of  his  kingdom  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  considerably  enlarged.  For  we  find  that  he  was 
fain  to  terminate  a  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  with 
Sirras  and  Arrhabseus — apparently  the  princes  of 
Elymea  and  Lyncestis — by  bestowing  the  hand  of 
one  of  his  daughters  on  the  Elymean^:  and  when 
Pydna,  one  of  the  maritime  towns  on  the  Thermaic 
gulf,  revolted  from  him,  he  reduced  it  with  the  aid  of 
an  Athenian  squadron  commanded  by  Theramenes, 

cmrent  there  withont  a  good  foundation,  as  that  it  should  hare  been  invented  by 
Plata  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  H.  ii.  p.  223.)  contents  himself  with  the  remark  that 
the  ciremmttance$  retpecting  the  character  of  Arehdaue  touched  upon  by  Ariitotie, 
make  U  credible  that  he  might  have  risen  to  the  throne  by  irregular  wteans,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  Plato's  story  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  plot  of  the  Archelaue 
of  Euripides,  which  he  wrote,  as  we  are  informed  by  one  of  the  poet*s  Greek  bio- 
graphers, in  Macedonia,  to  gratify  his  patron.  An  outline  of  the  argument  is 
giren  by  Hyginus,  firom  which,  as  well  as  firom  the  remaining  fhigments,  it  appears 
tliat  the  dnmatic  Archelaus,  the  founder  of  .£gie,  and  the  progenitor  of  the  royal 
line,  was  an  adyenturw  —  though  a  Heracleid  by  Urth  —  who,  having  taken  refuge 
in  Macedonia  at  the  court  of  the  king  Cisseus,  delivered  him  by  his  military 
achieTements  from  the  foreign  enemies  by  whom  he  was  threatened.  The  king 
had  promised  to  reward  him  with  the  hand  of  his  daughter  and  the  succession  to 
the  throne.  But  having  been  induced  by  evil  persuasions  to  break  his  word,  and 
to  aim  at  his  bene&ctor's  life,  he  was  himself  killed  by  Archelaus,  who  then,  under 
the  protection  of  Apollo,  became  the  fbunder  of  a  new  dynasty.  It  seems  hardly 
credible  that  such  a  sulyect  should  have  been  chosen  by  Euripides  for  his  drama, 
if  the  history  of  the  real  Archelaus  had  not  presented  some  parallel  circumstances. 
The  details  mentioned  by  Plato  concerning  the  murder  of  Alcetas  and  his  son  — 
which,  it  ought  to  have  been  imnecessary  to  observe,  are  related  not  of  Perdiccas 
but  of  Archelaus  —  correspond  very  closely  with  those  of  the  catastrophe  of  Cisseus 
in  the  drama.  The  fragment  xxxrv.  (Matthis)  htuvir  69oupobs  Kvfitiiyas  may  be 
compared  with  what  Thucydides  relates  of  Archelaus. 

'  Aristotle,  Pol.  v.  8.  compared  with  Plato,  u.  s. 

'  Aristotle,  n.  s.,  where  perhaps,  instead  of  lip^,  we  ought  to  read  Adpiar  t  so 
a  few  lines  below  the  name  ni^p  has  been  written  instead  of  n^Atfr. 
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and  then  removed  it  to  a  new  site  between  two  and 
three  miles  from  the  coast,  where  he  probably  expected 
to  hold  it  more  under  his  control.'     Nevertheless  his 
reign  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  been  peaceful  and 
prosperous;    and  perhaps  by    friendly   relations   to 
Athens,  which  toward  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  was  no  longer  formidable  to  him,  contributed  to 
preserve  that  tranquillity,  which  enabled    him   not 
only  to  execute  the  works  which  we  have  mentioned, 
but  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  beyond  any  of  his 
A  p«tron  of  predecessors.     It  seems  to  have  been  his  object  to 
****  *rt8.      transplant  the  literature,  the  fine  arts,  and  even  the 
philosophy  of  Greece,  particularly  of  Athens,  into  his 
kingdom.     He  induced  Euripides,  the  favourite  poet 
of  the  most  refined  Athenian  circles,  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  Macedonia,  where  he  ended  his  days. 
Agathon  likewise,  a  dramatist  of  high  reputation,  and 
Timotheus,  a  celebrated  master  of  music  and  of  lyric 
song,  were  also  among  his  guests.     It  is  somewhat 
surprising,  but  is  a  fact  sufficiently  attested,  that 
Socrates  was  one  of  the  foreigners  whom  he  invited ; 
perhaps  because  he  had  heard  of  him  as  the  subtlest 
and   most   accomplished   of  the  Athenian  sophists. 
Socrates,  we  are  informed,  declined  the  invitation, 
because  he  would  not  live  in  a  place  where  he  must 
receive  benefits  which  he  could  not  requite :  alluding 
it  may  be  to  the  character  of  Archelaus,  of  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  observed,  that  he  had  taken  more  pains 
to  furnish  his  house,  than  his  mind.     Archelaus  had 
engaged  Zeuxis  of  Heraclea,  one  of  the  most  famous 
painters  of  the  day,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  seven 

'  Diodorus,  xiii.  49.  It  was  hardly  worth  while,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  more 
railing  against  the  Athenians,  to  cite  Diodorus  for  an  assertion  directly  contrary  to 
that  which  Is  contained  in  the  Greek  text.  It  must  therefore,  in  candour,  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  historian  who  informs  his  readers  that  the  Athenians  excited  the 
people  of  Pydna  to  rebellion  and  npported  them  in  it,  was  misled  —  naturally 
enough  for  one  who  held  the  idle  learned  in  profound  contempt  —  by  the  ambiguity 
of  the  cui  in  the  Latin  version,  which  unfortunately  might  be  referred  either  to 
the  urbem  immediately  preceding,  or  to  Archelao* 
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talents,  to  adorn  his  palace,  which  drew  liiany  stran- 
gers to  Pella  by  the  report  of  its  magnificence.*  And 
it  was  perhaps  chiefly  with  the  view  of  attracting 
foreigners,  and  thus  encouraging  trade  and  commerce 
among  his  subjects,  that  he  instituted  a  festival  and 
games  in  imitation  of  those  of  Olyrapia,  at  Mgaa.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  refinements 
of  the  court  produced  any  sensible  effect  on  the  main 
body  of  the  nation,  which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  hints  given  by  Thucydides,  seems  hitherto  to 
have  been  very  imperfectly  civilised.^  It  probably 
retained  its  simple  habits — more  nearly  resembling 
those  of  the  heroic  ages  than  of  Greece  in  the  fifth 
century  B.C. — as  it  continued  to  speak  a  semibar- 
barian  dialect,  compounded,  it  would  appear,  of  Pelas- 
gian  and  Illyrian  elements,  with  a  mixture  of  the 
later  Greek.  Whatever  taste  was  introduced  for  the 
pursuits  of  art,  science,  and  literature,  seems  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  higher  classes ;  and  as  there  are 
strong  indications  that  it  was  accompanied  with  great 
corruption  of  morals  in  the  court  circle®,  it  was  per- 
haps happy  for  the  people  that  it  was  not,  and  could 
not,  be  more  widely  diffused.  It  was  partly  by  the 
indulgence  of  odious  vices,  though  partly  also  by  the 
abuse  which  he  suffered  Euripides  to  make  of  his 
favour,  that  Archelaus  provoked  a  conspiracy  among 
his  courtiers,  by  whom  he  was  murdered  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  his  reign.* 

K  Archelaus  mounted  the  throne  in  the  manner 


"  ^llan,  V.  H.  XIX.  17. 

'  I  am  unable  to  cUscover  any  eyidence  for  an  assertion  of  Droysen  (  Geichiekte 
Ahxanderi  dei  Groaaent  p.  37. )  —  who  in  this  part  of  his  work  has  certainly  too 
often  suffered  his  ftncy  to  flU  up  a  historical  blank  —  that  under  the  wise  direction 
of  Archelaus,  the  light  of  civilisation  was  diifiised  into  the  remotest  valleys  of 
Macedonia.  This  is  too  much  to  infer  firom  what  Thucydides  says  of  his  works, 
though  they  no  doubt  contributed  something  toward  the  civilising  of  the  distant 
provinces.     See  the  end  of  note  *,  p.  210-1 1. 

'  Aristotle,  FoL  v.  8.,  and  .Slian,  Y.  H.  ii.  21.  xiii.  4. 

*  Aristotle,  u.  s. 
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CHAP,  which  has  been  related  on  the  best  remaining  autho- 
^^^  rity,  we  can  the  more  easily  understand  how  it  hap- 
pened that  his  dynasty  was  of  short  duration*  He 
was  succeeded  by  Orestes,  apparently  his  youngest 
son  by  Cleopatra,  Aeropus,  the  young  prince's 
guardian,  suffered  him  nominaUy  to  reign  four  years, 
but  then  dispatched  him,  and  seized  the  crown  for 
himself.  He  was  probably  encouraged  by  the  recol- 
lection that  his  ward's  title  was  founded  on  a  like 
usurpation.  At  all  events  we  find  no  need — as  there 
is  no  historical  evidence — for  the  conjecture,  that 
this  change  of  dynasty  was  the  result  of  a  reaction, 
undertaken  by  a  party  which  interest  or  prejudices 
attached  to  the  ancient  state  of  things,  against  the 
innovations  introduced  by  Archelaus.*  The  success 
of  Aeropus  appears  to  have  called  forth  other  more 
legitimate  claims  to  the  throne.  He  indeed  died  a 
natural  death,  after  a  reign  of  six  years.  But  his  son 
Pausanias  was  assassinated  in  the  year  of  his  accession 
Amyntas  by  a  representative  of  the  old  royal  family,  Amyntas 
II.,  whose  grandfather,  of  the  same  name,  was  a 
younger  son  of  king  Alexander,  the  contemporary  of 
Xerxes.  The  reign  of  Amyntas,  which  began  394, 
was  disturbed  by  disasters  and  vicissitudes  which  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  and  which  for  a 
time  threatened  the  existence  of  Macedonia  as  an 
independent  state.  We  may  here  add  that  the  Illy- 
rians,  by  whom  he  was  expelled  from  his  dominions 
very  soon  after  his  accession,  appear  to  have  sup- 
ported the  claims  of  a  pretender  named  Argaeus^, 
who  in  fact  remained  in  possession  of  the  throne  for 

*  This  conjecture  is  Droysen's,  p.  S8.  He  would  perhapg  not  have  fidlen  upon 
it  if  he  had  not  neglected  —  either  aa  unimportant  or  as  unworthy  of  credit  — 
the  circumstances  under  which  Archelaus  mounted  the  throne. 

'  Droysen  (p.  39. ),  without  alleging  any  authority,  calls  him  the  yoimgest  son 
of  Archelaus.  The  manner  in  which  Aristotle  (Pol.  v.  8.)  speaks  of  the  two  sons 
of  Archelaus — Amyntas,  and  the  one  whom  he  had  by  Cleopatra,  whom  we  suppose 
to  have  been  Orestes — seems  rather  to  imply  that  he  had  no  others ;  at  least  none 
who  could  pretend  any  title  to  the  throne. 
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two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  Amyntas,  with  the  chap. 
aid  of  the  Thessalians  —  that  is  probably  of  the  same  ^^^ 
great  families  whom  we  afterwards  find  connected 
with  the  kings  of  Macedonia  —  regained  a  footing  in 
a  part  of  his  territories.  But  it  was  not  until  Sparta 
had  broken  the  power  of  Olynthus,  that  he  was  able 
to  recover  the  whole.  We  are  not  distinctly  in- 
formed of  any  subsequent  irruption  of  the  lUyrians 
into  Macedonia.  Yet  Amyntas  must  have  been  again 
threatened  by  them,  and  have  felt  himself  too  weak 
for  resistance,  if,  as  Diodorus  relates,  he  consigned 
his  youngest  son  Philip  to  them  as  a  hostage.  And 
we  would  not  reject  this  statement  because  it  has 
been  combined  with  one  scarcely  credible,  that  the 
niyrians  lodged  their  hostage  at  Thebes.  Amjnitas 
continued  to  his  death  (370)  in  close  alliance  with 
Sparta  ;  but  he  also  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
Athens,  more  especially  toward  the  close  of  his  reign, 
when  the  interests  of  Athens  and  of  Sparta  began  to 
concur  in  opposition  to  Thebes;  he  professed  to 
favour  the  claims  of  the  Athenians  on  Amphipolis ', 
and  took  so  much  pains  to  conciliate  the  goodwill  of 
Iphicrates,  that  he  is  said  to  have  adopted  him  as  his 
son.^ 

These  transactions  do  not  tend  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  Macedonia  was  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition under  Amyntas.  It  is  surrounded  by  powerfiil 
enemies,  and  is  only  enabled  to  maintain  a  precarious 
existence  by  foreign  aid.  In  the  period  which  inter- 
vened between  his  death  and  the  accession  of  his  son 
Philip,  it  laboured  under  the  evils  of  a  disputed  suc- 
cession, and  intestine  warfare,  while  it  was  still  threat- 
ened by  the  same  formidable  neighbours.  Amjnitas 
left  three  sons,  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  then 
thirteen  years  old.      Alexander  II.  had  arrived  at  Aienndcr 

'  iEschlnes  De  F.  L.  §  35.  '  ^^icb.  D«  F.  L.  §  30. 
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CHAP,  manhood,  assumed  the  reins  of  government  without 
.  ^^^  .  opposition,  and  on  the  occasion  which  drew  him,  as 
we  have  seen,  into  Thessaly  to  aid  his  father's  old 
allies  against  the  tyrants  of  Pherae,  discovered  signs 
of  an  enterprising  spirit.  We  are  not  informed  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  Ptolemy  of  Alorus :  we  do  not  know  whether 
Ptolemy  was  in  any  way  related  to  the  royal  family  \ 
nor  whether  he  laid  claim  to  the  crown.^  But  it 
seems  clear  that  he  was  favoured  by  the  queen  Eu- 
rydice,  the  widowed  mother  of  the  three  princes. 
Perhaps  it  was  her  quarrel  that  he  espoused  against 
her  eldest  son,  whose  death,  when  he  was  treacher- 
ously murdered  by  Ptolemy  or  his  emissaries^  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign,  appears  at  least  not  to  have 
excited  her  resentment  against  the  assassin.  The 
account  of  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  that  Philip  was 
Philip  sent  among  the  hostages  delivered  to  Pelopidas,  when  he 
toTheb^  came  to  arbitrate  between  Alexander  and  Ptolemy, 
contradicts  the  testimony  of  the  contemporary  orator 
iEschines,  who  relates  that  Philip  was  still  in  Mace- 
donia at  the  time  of  his  eldest  brother's  death.     The 


'  Diodorus,  zv.  71.,  and  Dexippus,  ap.  Syncell.  p.  500.  ed.  Bonn,  are  apparently 
at  variance  on  this  point ;  though.  If  Ptolemy  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Amyntas, 
their  statements  may  be  reconciled. 

'  That  he  did  so,  seems  to  have  been  too  hastily  assumed  by  Flathe,  Gt»chtckte 
MacidonkHM,  i.  p.  39.,  who  proceeds  to  argue  that  his  claims  must  have  had  some 
foundation  ;  because  otherwise  he  would  not  have  sut^ected  them  to  the  arbitration 
of  Pelopidas :  and  then  conjectures  that  he  accepted  an  apanage  as  a  latisfactioa 
for  them. 

'  Among  whom  It  appears  firom  Demosthenes  (De  F.  L.  §  216.),  was  one  Apol- 
lophanes  of  Pydna.  That  Ptolemy  was  the  principal  in  the  plot  is  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  Marsyasin  Athenceus  (xiv.  p.  629.),  fh)m  whom  we  learn  that  the 
conspirators  executed  their  purpose  at  a  court  revel,  in  which  they  performed  the 
national  war-dance.  This  is  one  of  the  instances  from  which  we  may  learn  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  many  sceptical  arguments  grounded  on  the  silence  of  the 
orators.  A  writer  anxious  to  save  Ptolemy's  character,  and  ignorant  of  the  author 
quoted  by  Athenseus,  reasons :  Some  notice  of  this  crime,  had  it  been  recJ,  could 
hardly  have  failed  (qu.,  to  be  found  ?)  among  the  oratortt  etpecialfy  Demotthenee, 
Apollophanes  himself,  as  we  are  informed  by  Demosthenes,  was  afterwards  assassi- 
nated, and  his  relatives  thought  it  prudent  to  remove  his  infant  daughters  for 
shelter  to  Olynthus.  He  was  therefore  most  probably  murdered  by  the  friends  of 
Alexander  —  perhaps  by  agents  of  Perdiccas  —  during  the  regency  of  Ptolemy, 
when  he  could  not  be  brought  to  Justice. 
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authority  of  iEschines  indeed  cannot  be  deemed  con- 
clusive as  to  all  the  particulars  which  he  mentions,  ^ 
and  it  might  therefore  be  suspected,  that  he  had  been 
misinformed  with  regard  to  the  precise  date  of  the 
scene  which  he  describes,  and  that  it  took  place  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander.*  But  we  are  inclined  to 
adopt  this  part  of  his  narrative,  as  on  the  whole  the 
most  probable  in  itself,  though  it  still  raises  great 
difficulties  as  to  the  occasion  on  which  Philip  was 
carried  away  to  Thebes.  According  to  Plutarch, 
after  the  murder  of  Alexander,  which  must  have 
happened  very  soon  after  the  compromise,  Pelopidas, 
who  was  in  Thessaly  on  his  second  expedition  against 
the  tyrant  of  PheraB,  was  invited  into  Macedonia  by 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  king,  and  obliged  Ptolemy 
to  enter  into  an  engagement  to  preserve  the  crown 
for  the  younger  brothers.  Ptolemy,  it  is  said,  gave 
fifty  hostages  as  a  security  for  the  performance  of 
his  promise,  among  whom  was  his  own-son  Philo- 
xenus.  It  seems  more  natural  that  Philip  should 
have  been  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Thebans 
under  these  circumstances  than  on  the  occasion  of 
the  contest  between  Ptolemy  and  Alexander;  espe- 
cially if  Eurydice  was  generally  believed  to  have 
been  an  accomplice  in  her  son's  murder  —  a  crime 
with  which  she  is  charged  by  some  later  writers  — 
and  if  she  was  suspected  of  a  criminal  intercourse 
with  Ptolemy :  a  suspicion  which  seems  at  least  to 
have  been  entertained  at  a  subsequent  period,  and 
which  is  strongly  confirmed  by  her  acquiescence  in 
the  murderer's  authority.^ 


*  But  Flathe  (i.  p.  39.) is  certainlf  not  justifled  in  chaffing  JBschines  with  deli- 
berate misrepresentation.  % 

*  The  stories  told  of  Eurydice  by  Justin  may  not  be  all  true,  but  ft  is  not  clear 
on  what  grounds  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  H.  ii.  p.  226.)  observes,  that  they  are  virtualfy 
contradicted  by  Me  narrative  of  JEtehinet,  It  was  surely  quite  possible,  though 
she  had  conspired  with  her  paramour  against  the  life  both  of  her  husband  and  her 
eldest  son,  and  designed  to  destroy  the  two  younger,  that  she  might  still  make  use 
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CHAP.  But  from  iEschines  we  learn  that,  soon  after  Alex- 
^^^  ander's  death,  a  new  pretender  to  the  crown,  named 
Pausanias,  appeared  in  Macedonia,  made  himself 
master  of  several  towns,  and  was  supported  by  a 
very  powerful  party.  It  happened  that  at  this  junc- 
ture Iphicrates  was  on  the  coast  in  command  of  a 
small  squadron  destined  to  act  against  Amphipolis. 
Eurydice  sent  to  him  to  request  an  interview ;  and, 
when  he  came,  placed  her  two  sons  in  the  attitude  of 
suppliants  at  his  knees,  and  reminding  him  of  the 
proofs  of  regard  which  he  had  received  from  Amyn- 
tas,  implored  his  protection.  Iphicrates  was  moved 
by  her  entreaties  to  turn  his  arms  against  Pausanias, 
and  expelled  him  from  the  kingdom.  -fischines 
represents  Ptolemy  as  at  this  time  regent,  and  as  one 
of  the  parties  obliged  by  the  intervention  of  Iphi- 
crates*;  thus  clearly  indicating  that  he  made  common 
cause  with  the  queen.  It  is  certainly  not  clear  for 
what  purpose  after  this  event  Pelopidas  was  invited 
into  Macedonia,  in  the  manner  described  by  Plutarch. 
But  this  obscurity  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  ground  for 
the  supposition  that  ^schines  was  mistaken  as  to 
Philip's  presence  at  the  interview  with  Iphicrates^; 
especially  as  the  orator  himself  alludes  to  a  treaty 
into  which  Ptolemy  afterwards  entered  with  the 
Thebans.^     It  may  therefore  be  safest  to  conjecture 

of  them  in  the  manner  described  by  iEschlnes,  to  obtain  the  protection  of  Iphi- 
crates against  Pausanias.  The  writer  whose  aeeuttomcd  judgment  Mr.  Clinton 
commends,  was  at  least  consistent  with  himself,  when,  having  —  perhaps  through 
the  oversight  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Clinton  in  a  preceding  note  —  placed  the  fact  of 
the  assassination  of  Alexander  by  Ptolemy  among  the  stories  of  Justin  and  Athenseus 
which  seem  unworthy  of  credit,  he  likewise  rejected  the  tale  about  Eurydice  as 
fabulous.  But  Mr.  Clinton,  who  admits  that  Ptolemy  was  the  murderer  of  Alex- 
ander, and  thinks  it  probable  that  he  was  appointed  regent  in  a  regular  way  during 
the  minority  of  Perdiccas,  ought  to  have  explained  how  it  happened  that  Eurydice, 
when  she  was  imploring  the  protection  of  Iphicrates  against  Pausanias,  did  not 
throw  out  a  word  about  Ptolemy's  crime,  and  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
young  princes  fh>m  a  regent  who  had  murdered  their  elder  brother.  The  narra- 
tive of  ^schines  appears  to  me  virtually  to  confirm  Justin's  tale  —  which  how- 
ever, it  must  be  remembered,  consists  of  many  parts. 

*  This  is  Flathe's  way  of  solving  the  difficulty,  u.  s. 

*  Wcissenbom  {Hdlen,  p.  180.)  places  this  expedition  of  Iphicrates,  and  the 
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that  Pelopidas  was  called  in  by  some  friends  of  the  chap. 
royal  family  to  shield  it  from  the  danger  with  which  .  ^^^  . 
it  might  well  seem  to  be  threatened  by  Ptolemy's 
ambition.  Ptolemy  kept  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment three  years:  Diodorus  simply  says,  that  he 
reigned  so  long :  probably  however  he  never  assumed 
any  other  title  than  that  of  regent,  though  he  may 
have  had  no  intention  of  ever  resigning  his  power  to 
the  rightful  heir.  And  it  was  perhaps  as  much  in 
self-defence,  as  to  revenge  his  brother's  murder,  or 
his  mother's  shame,  that  Perdiccas  killed  him  (364). 

Concerning  the  reign  of  Perdiccas  III.  we  have  Perdicoa 
but  very  scanty  information ;  but  all  that  we  know  of  ™* 
him  leads  us  to  conclude  that  he  was  not  deficient  in 
spirit  and  ability.  He  resisted  the  attempts  of  the 
Athenians  on  Amphipolis,  and  appears  to  have  gained 
some  advantage  over  them  either  in  war  or  by  nego- 
tiation.    He  was  also  a  patron  of  arts  and  letters, 

scene  described  by  JEMchines  in  370,  yet  referring  to  .fischines  aa  an  authority  for 
the  statement,  that  Iphicrates  protected  Eurydice  and  her  three  sons  against  the 
pretender  Pausanias.  Nothing  however  can  be  clearer  than  that  .Sichines  sup- 
poses Alexander  to  have  been  dead  at  the  time ;  not  merely  fh>m  the  words  : 
*AfxvvTov  ytwarl  rrrt\tvT7iK6ros  Ktd  'AAc^cd^pov  rov  trpetrfivrdrov  r&v  ^€K^p, 
Ufp^iKKov  Ih  KoL  ^tXiinrov  irvd,lw  6vtw¥,  but  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narra- 
tive. It  is,  however,  certainly  possible  that  he  may  have  been  in  error  on  this 
point ;  and  if  Alexander  was  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  at  a  distance,  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  death,  Eurydice  might  well  have  sought  the  protection  of  Iphicrates 
for  herself  and  her  two  younger  children.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  expe- 
dition of  Iphicrates  for  the  recovery  of  Amphipolis  is  very  conveniently  assigned 
to  the  reign  of  Amyntas,  who  had  recognised  the  right  of  Athens  to  the  place, 
and  was  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  Athenian  commander.  On  the  other 
band,  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  imputing  such  a  mistake  to  .Sschines. 
Iphicrates  may  have  been  dispatched  on  his  return  from  Peloponnesus  in  369,  and 
the  scene  described  by  iEschines  might  have  occurred  between  the  first  and  the 
second  expedition  of  Pelopidas  to  Macedonia.  Pelopidas  was  invited  the  second 
time,  according  to  Plutarch,  by  the  friends  of  Alexander,  consequently  by  a  party 
adverse  to  Eurydice  and  Ptolemy.  It  was  then  quite  natural  that  he  should  take 
away  the  younger  of  the  two  princes  aa  a  security  against  Ptolemy's  ambition, 
while  the  motive  for  such  a  proceeding  in  Alexander's  life  time  is,  to  say  the  least, 
by  no  means  equally  clear.  Weiske  (de  Hyperb,  P.  Ii.  p.  26.,  n.  22.),  Winiewskl 
(p.  39.),  Rehdantx  (p.  130.),  and  Sievers  (p.  315.),  accept  the  statement  of 
iEschines.  Bbhnecke  (For«cAp.  141.)  merely  says  that  the  intervention  of 
Iphicrates  took  place  toon  afUr  the  death  of  Amyiuat,  and  therefore  seems  to  sup- 
pose that  Alexander  was  still  living  ;  but  does  not  mention  his  name,  and  takes  no 
notice  of  the  first  expedition  of  Pelopidas  to  Macedonia.  Plass  (lu.  p.  666.  671.) 
describes  Ptolemy  Aloritas  as  the  guardian  no  less  of  Alexander  than  of  the 
younger  princes. 
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CHAP,  and  like  Archelaus  is  said  to  have  shown  an  impru- 
.  ^^  ■  dent  partiality  for  some  of  the  learned  men  whom  he 
drew  to  his  court.  We  hear  that  one  Euphraeus,  an 
Eubcean  of  Oreus,  acquired  such  influence  over  him, 
and  so  foolishly  abused  it,  as  to  exclude  all  guests 
from  the  royal  table,  who  could  not  contribute  to  the 
conversation  by  their  scientific  or  philosophical  ac- 
complishments. Though  there  may  be  some  exag- 
geration in  this  statement,  it  seems  certain  that  he 
became  powerful  enough  to  excite  vehement  indig- 
nation in  some  of  the  courtiers ;  and  that  it  was 
chiefly  in  revenge  for  the  insolence  which  he  had 
shown  in  his  prosperity,  that  he  was  afterwards  put 
to  death  at  Oreus  by  the  Macedonian  general  Par- 
menio.^  Perdiccas  however  does  not  appear  to  have 
neglected  the  duties  of  his  station.  He  took  the  field 
against  the  Illyrians,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
them  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  (359).  He  left  an 
infant  son  named  Amyntas.^ 

At  the  time  of  this  event  Philip  was  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  Diodorus  supposes  that  he  was  still 
at  Thebes,  but  that,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  his 
brother's  death,  he  made  his  escape,  and  suddenly 
appeared  in  Macedonia.^     It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 

^  Atbensos,  xi.  p.  508.,  from  Carystiui. 

'  Justin,  TIL  6.  Justin  does  not  mention  his  name,  which  is  supplied  by  other 
writers.  The  reader  is  probably  aware  that  it  has  been  asserted,  tliat  among  er- 
tastt  ancient  authort  Juatin  alone  teUe  of  an  infant  eon  left  by  Perdiccas,  who 
iucceeded  him  on  the  throne,  and  for  whom  Philip  long  acted  as  guardian  and  regent. 
But  Justin's  main  fact,  that  Perdiccas  left  an  indfknt  son,  is  fully  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  Q.  Curtius,  ti.  9. 17.,  10.  24.,  and  Polyenus,  vui.  60.  The  former 
mentions  the  plot  fbrmed  by  Amyntas,  son  qH  Perdiccas,  against  his  cousin  Alex- 
ander :  the  latter  that  he  married  a  daughter  of  Philip.  Their  evidence  is  illus- 
trated and  confirmed  by  Arrian  (i.  5. ),  from  whom  we  learn  that  the  princess  had 
become  a  widow  soon  after  Alexander's  accession  to  the  throne.  There  can  there- 
fore be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  Amyntas  to  whom  Plutarch  alludes  (De  Alex. 
M.  Fortuna,  x.  p.  327.  C),  though  Wyttenbach  has  confounded  him  with  another 
Amyntas,  son  of  Antiochus.  The  statement  therefore,  so  superciliously  rejected, 
rests  in  the  main  on  as  good  ground  as  almost  any  in  history.  But  Justin's  diu 
seems  to  proceed  frx>m  some  mistake,  being  hardly  consistent  with  his  own  context. 

'  This  is  evidently  the  meaning  of  Diodorus,  xvl  2.  To  pretend  that  his  ac- 
count  wants  no  violence  to  make  it  accord  with  that  of  Philip's  establishment  in 
Macedonia  given  bg   Speusippms,  only  betrays  the  incapacity  of  the  writer  who 
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stand  how  the  story  may  have  taken  this  form:  a  chap. 
hostage  so  important,  it  might  easily  be  supposed  by  .  ^^  . 
writers  acquainted  with  his  subsequent  history,  would 
not  have  been  willingly  surrendered  by  the  Thebans : 
it  is  certain  however  from  better  authority,  that  he 
had  been  already  restored  to  his  country,  and  it  is 
probable  early  in  the  reign  of  Perdiccas,  when  the 
Thebans  could  have  no  motive  for  detaining  him.' 
Extravagantly  as  some  modem  writers  have  indulged  ^w* 

.,     .     •      °  .       •;.  ..r  J  X     xi.  •         i-«   T-    education  at 

their  imagination  with  regard  to  the  manner  m  which  Thebes, 
his  time  was  employed  during  his  sojourn  at  Thebes, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the 
opportunities  it  afforded  him  for  the  acquisition  of 
various  kinds  of  knowledge,  or  to  doubt  that  he 
availed  himself  of  them  with  all  the  energy  and  per- 
severance which  belonged  to  his  character.  It  is 
perhaps  less  probable  that  the  house  of  Polymnis,  the 
father  of  Epaminondas,  should  have  been  chosen  for 
his  residence,  as  Diodorus  relates,  than  that  of  Pam- 
menes,  according  to  Plutarch's  statement^:  and  the 
fable  of  his  Pythagorean  studies  —  worthy  of  Diodo- 
rus —  is  below  criticism.^     But  a  certain  tincture  of 

makes  the  remark,  to  understand  a  plain  Greek  sentence.  Wesseling  was  indeed 
one  of  the  idle  learned,  but  he  possessed  a  kind  of  knowledge  not  useless  even  to  a 
historian  of  Greece. 

*  Brueckner(/iront^  Philippe  p.  21.),  is  so  much  perplexed  by  the  contradictory 
accounts  of  Philip's  residence  at  Thebes,  that  he  intimates  a  doubt  about  the  tact, 
but  concludes,  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  view  taken  in  the  text,  with  the  ob- 
servation, that,  if  the  statement  is  to  be  considered  as  well  founded,  it  must  be 
supposed  that  Philip  was  sent  to  Thebes  after  the  murder  of  Alexander,  on  occasion 
of  the  treaty  between  Ptolemy  and  the  Thebans,  and  that  he  returned  to  Mace- 
donia before  the  death  of  Perdiccas. 

*  The  French  author  who  supposed  that,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  Polymnis, 
a  public  pension  was  assigned  to  defray  the  expense  of  Philip*s  education,  perceived 
the  difficulty,  but  was  not  happy  in  his  expedient  for  removing  it. 

'  It  did  not  deserve  the  elaborate  discussion  which  Wesseling  has  bestowed  on  it 
in  his  note  on  xvi.  2.  The  main  fact,  which  is  the  only  point  of  Importance  — 
Philip's  residence  as  a  hostage  at  Thebes  —  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  discre- 
pancies which  he  notices.  This  is  another  Instance  which  ought  to  teach  us 
caution  in  drawing  arguments  from  the  silence  of  the  orators.  It  is  certainly  re- 
markable that  no  allusion  occurs  in  any  of  them  to  this  period  of  Philip's  life  — 
especially  as  Dlo  Chrysostom  (u.  p.  248.  Reisk. )  mentions  a  report,  which,  if  it 
had  been  current  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  might  have  afforded  a  topic  for 
invective ;  but  no  intelligent  critic  will  think  this  a  sufficient  reason  for  questioning 
the  fact 
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CHAP,  philosophy  was  at  this  time  deemed  almost  an  indis- 
.  ^^^'  .  pensable  requisite  in  a  liberal  education.  The  fame  of 
Plato,  who  had  no  doubt  many  admirers  and  disciples 
at  Thebes,  could  not  but  engage  Philip's  attention, 
and  awaken  his  curiosity.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
determine,  whether  the  relations  subsisting  between 
Thebes  and  Athens,  during  his  stay  in  Greece,  were 
such  as  permit  us  to  suppose  that  he  visited  Athens, 
or  became  personally  acquainted  with  the  founder  of 
the  Academy.  But  it  seems  an  almost  inevitable 
inference  from  a  fact  attested  by  contemporary  evi- 
dence, that  some  kind  of  communication  took  place 
during  this  period  between  Plato  and  Philip,  which 
impressed  the  philosopher  with  a  favourable  opinion 
of  the  prince :  and  it  is  not  too  bold,  if  it  be  not  an 
indispensable  conjecture,  that  Philip's  esteem  and  ad- 
miration for  Aristotle,  of  which  he  afterwards  gave 
so  remarkable  a  proof,  had  its  origin  in  an  acquaint- 
ance formed  at  the  same  epoch.  Speusippus,  Plato's 
kinsman  and  favourite  scholar,  related  that,  by  Plato's 
recommendation  conveyed  through  Euphraeus,  Per- 
diccas  was  induced  to  bestow  a  principality  by  way 
of  apanage  on  his  brother,  who  was  consequently  in 
possession  of  it,  and  in  Macedonia  when  the  throne 
became  vacant.  The  authority  of  Speusippus  must 
be  deemed  sufficient  to  place  the  substance  of  this 
account  —  the  grant  itself,  and  his  uncle's  recom- 
mendation —  beyond  question ;  nor  is  there  anything 
in  the  slightest  degree  improbable,  or  inconsistent 
with  the  known  characters  and  situation  of  the  par- 
ties, in  any  one  of  the  particulars.  Only  it  may  be 
necessary  to  observe,  that  it  does  not  follow  that 
Philip's  return  to  Macedonia  was  effected  through 
Plato's  mediation,  or  that  Plato  had  been  previously 
in  correspondence  with  Perdiccas.  The  king  had  no 
reason  to  be  jealous  of  his  brother ' ;  and  after  the 

*  It  is  a  merely  arUtrary  coiijectare  of  Flatbe*s  (i.  p.  48. )  that  Philip's  desire  to 
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death  of  Ptolemy,  the  Thebans,  as  we  have  already  chap. 
remarked,  could  not  have  wished  to  detain  him.  It  .  ^^^ 
is  therefore  probable  enough  that  the  term  of  three 
years  assigned  to  his  stay  at  Thebes,  though  not  on 
the  best  authority,  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  It  would 
be  the  part  of  his  life  which  intervened  between  the 
age  of  sixteen  and  of  twenty. 

It  was  undoubtedly  not  the  study  of  philosophy, 
either  speculative  or  practical,  that  chiefly  occupied 
Philip's  attention  during  this  period.  To  the  society 
in  which  it  was  passed  he  may  have  been  mainly  in- 
debted for  that  command  of  the  Greek  language 
which  enabled  him  both  to  write  and  speak  it  with  a 
degree  of  ease  and  elegance  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  most  practised  orators  of  his  day.  But  the  most 
important  advantages  which  he  gained  from  his  stay 
at  Thebes,  were  probably  derived  from  the  military 
and  political  lessons  with  which  the  conversation  of 
generals  and  statesmen  like  Epaminondas,  Pelopidas, 
and  their  friends,  could  not  fail  to  abound.  It  was 
by  them  that  the  art  of  war  had  been  carried  to  the 
highest  point  it  had  yet  reached  in  Greece ;  or  rather 
they,  more  particularly  Epaminondas,  had  given  it  a 
new  form :  and  the  details  of  their  battles  and  cam- 
paigns would  be  eagerly  collected  by  an  intelligent 
and  ambitious  youth.  Thebes  was  at  this  time  the 
great  centre  of  political  movements :  the  point  from 
which  the  condition,  interests,  and  mutual  relations 
of  the  Greek  states  might  be  most  distinctly  surveyed. 
Here  too  were  to  be  gained  the  clearest  ideas  of  the 
state  of  parties,  of  the  nature  and  working  of  repub- 
lican, especially  of  democratical  institutions:  here 
probably  Philip  learnt  many  of  those  secrets  which 
often  enabled  him  to  conquer  without  drawing  the 
sword.     And  as  he  was  placed  in  one  of  the  most  fa- 

obtain  the  government  of  a  Macedonian  province^  had  provoked  a  misunderstanding 
between  bim  and  Perdiccas,  which  was  adjusted  by  Pbito*s  mediation. 
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vourable  positions  for  studying  the  Greek  character,  so 
the  need  which  his  situation  imposed  on  him  of  con- 
tinual caution  and  self-control,  must  have  served  very 
greatly  to  sharpen  his  natural  sagacity,  and  to  form 
the  address  which  he  afterwards  displayed  in  dealing 
with  men,  and  winning  them  for  his  ends.  What 
were  the  impressions  made  upon  his  taste  and  feel- 
ings by  his  residence  at  Thebes,  it  would  be  vain  to 
inquire ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  there  are  parts  of 
his  political  conduct  which  it  is  not  easy  to  explain, 
except  on  the  supposition  that  he  viewed  Athens  with 
a  certain  degree  of  predilection  ;  which  inclined  him, 
where  his  own  interests  allowed  liberty  of  choice,  to 
favour  her  at  the  expense  of  her  Boeotian  rival. 
His  chap  Nature  had  gifted  him  with  almost  every  quality 

that  could  fit  him  for  the  station  which  he  was  des- 
tined to  fill :  a  frame  of  extraordinary  robustness, 
which  was  no  doubt  well  trained  in  the  exercises  of 
the  Theban  palaestras  :  a  noble  person,  a  commanding 
and  prepossessing  mien,  which  won  respect  and  in- 
spired confidence  in  all  who  approached  him :  ready 
eloquence,  to  which  art  only  applied  the  cultivation 
requisite  to  satisfy  the  fastidious  demands  of  a  rhe- 
torical age :  quickness  of  observation,  acuteness  of 
discernment,  presence  of  mind,  fertility  of  invention, 
and  dexterity  in  the  management  of  men  and  things. 
There  seem  to  have  been  two  features  in  his  cha- 
racter, which,  in  another  station,  or  under  different 
circumstances,  might  have  gone  near  to  lower  him 
into  an  ordinary  person,  but  which  were  so  controlled 
by  his  fortune  as  to  contribute  not  a  little  to  his 
success.  He  appears  to  have  been  by  his  tempera- 
ment prone  to  almost  every  kind  of  sensual  pleasure. 
But  as  his  life  was  too  busy  to  allow  him  often  to 
indulge  his  bias,  his  occasional  excesses  wore  the  air 
of  an  amiable  condescension.  So  his  natural  humour 
would  perhaps  have  led  him  too  often  to  forget  his 
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dignity  in  his  intercourse  with  his  inferiors.  But  to  chap. 
Philip,  the  great  king,  the  conqueror,  the  restless  -  \ 
politician,  these  intervals  of  relaxation  occurred  so 
rarely,  that  they  might  strengthen  his  influence  with 
the  vulgar,  and  could  never  expose  him  to  contempt. 
From  that  he  was  secured  by  the  energy  of  will, 
which  made  all  his  faculties  and  accomplishments  of 
mind  and  body,  and  even  his  failings,  as  well  as  what 
may  be  called  in  a  lower  sense  his  virtues — his  affa- 
bility, clemency,  and  generosity — always  subservient 
to  the  purposes  of  his  lofty  ambition.  A  moral  esti- 
mate of  such  a  man's  character  is  comprised  in  the 
bare  mention  of  this  ruling  passion,  and  cannot  be 
enlarged  by  any  investigation  into  the  motives  of 
particular  actions ;  and  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  ta 
consider  him  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  instru- 
ment of  Providence  for  fixing  the  destiny  of  nations^ 
The  time  had  come,  when  all  these  qualities  and 
attainments  were  to  be  called  forth  into  action,  and 
were  to  be  matured  in  a  new  and  harder  school  of 
practical  experience.  The  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed  by  his  brother's  death  was  one  of  great  ap- 
parent difficulty  and  danger.  As  the  nearest  kins- 
man of  the  royal  infant  he  of  course  immediately 
took  charge  of  the  government ;  it  is  possible  indeed 
that  it  was  committed  to  him  by  Perdiccas,  when 
he  set  out  on  his  expedition.  The  throne  which  he 
had  to  defend  was  threatened  by  enemies  in  many 
quarters.  The  lUyrians  had  not  taken  advantage  of 
their  victory  to  carry  their  arms  farther  into  the 
country.  The  main  body  at  least  had  returned  home 
with  their  booty.  But  they  were  said  to  be  collect- 
ing their  forces  for  a  fresh  invasion,  and  from  the 
language  of  Diodorus '  it  would  even  seem  as  if  they 
still  retained  possession  of  some  Macedonian  districts 
or  towns  adjacent  to  their  frontier.     The  western 

*   XVI;  4.        . 
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provinces  lay  at  their  mercy.     The  Paeonians,  the 
nearest  neighbours  of  Macedonia  toward  the  north, 
seized  the  opportunity  to  make  an  inroad  for  plunder. 
At  the  same  time  the  juncture  invited  two  pretenders 
to  put  forward  their  claims  to  the  crown,  or  rather  to 
use  them  as  a  pretext  for  seizing  it  by  means  of 
B.  c.  369.    foreign  aid.     Pausanias,  no  doubt  the  competitor  of 
S?b*lJSd!   Perdiccas,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  expelled 
^  by  Iphicrates,  obtained  promises  of  aid  from  the  king 

of  Thrace,  perhaps  Cotys,  whose  dominions  included 
most  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  the  Odrysian  em- 
pire; and  he  might  reckon  on  finding  many  partizans 
in  Macedonia,  where  he  had  been  so  strongly  sup- 
ported but  a  few  years  before.  Argaeus  too,  the  old 
adversary  of  Amyntas,  appears  to  have  revived  his 
pretensions,  unless  he  had  transmitted  them  to  a 
younger  claimant  of  the  same  name.  ArgaBus,  who- 
ever he  may  have  been,  appears  to  have  gained  the 
Athenians  over  to  his  interest,  by  a  promise  of  some 
concessions  with  regard  to  Amphipolis,  which  had 
been  during  the  last  reign  the  main  subject  of 
contest  between  the  republic  and  Macedonia.  Man- 
ilas, an  Athenian  general,  had  been  sent  with  a 
considerable  squadron,  and  a  force  including  3000 
heavy-armed,  to  support  him.  This  was  the  anta- 
gonist immediately  the  most  formidable  :  both  as 
having  disciplined  troops  at  his  command,  and  as 
being  enabled,  with  the  help  of  the  Athenian  navy, 
to  threaten  the  most  important  provinces,  and  the 
seat  of  government.  A  war  with  Athens,  while  the 
kingdom  was  exposed  to  so  many  other  enemies,  was 
of  itself  greatly  to  be  dreaded. 

There  was  however  one  advantage  which  Philip 
drew  from  his  alarming  and  embarrassing  position. 
The  evils  of  civil  war  and  foreign  invasion,  with 
which  the  country  was  either  threatened,  or  actually 
assailed,  turned  all  eyes  toward  him  as  the  man  on 
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whom  the  hopes  of  the  nation  rested.  The  infant  chap. 
king  was  generally  overlooked,  and  he  was  encou-  ^^^' 
raged  immediately  to  direct  his  views  to  the  crown, 
and  was  perhaps  regarded  by  many  from  the  first  as 
his  brother's  successor.  The  law  of  succession, 
though,  in  peaceful  times^  and  ordinary  cases,  it  re- 
cognised  the  principle  of  lineal  representation,  seems 
not  to  have  been  more  precisely  determined,  or  at 
least  more  inflexible,  in  Macedonia  than  in  the  Greek 
monarchies  of  the  Homeric  ages.  Still  it  appears 
that  Philip  did  not  attempt  at  once  to  set  his  nephew 
aside,  or  assume  the  regal  title,  which  would  have 
been  impolitic,  while  there  were  two  other  pretenders 
to  the  crown,  powerfully  supported  from  without. 
But  he  took  his  measures  that,  as  soon  as  these  com-  He  pnvntB 
petitors  should  be  removed,  he  might  execute  his  Scttrmoe. 
purpose  without  opposition.  If  we  may  believe 
Justin ',  a  prophecy  was  circulated,  which,  if  it  was 
really  current  at  this  period,  must  have  heen  fabri- 
cated  by  his  emissaries  with  this  object :  that  Mace* 
donia  shovld  flourish  exceedingly  under  one  of  the  sons 
of  Amyntas.  And  we  may  collect  from  Diodorus  *, 
that  he  was  at  great  pains  to  gain  the  affections  of 
the  army,  and  frequently  exerted  his  eloquence  for 
this  purpose  ;  though  the  annalist  speaks  of  his 
numerous  harangues  as  if  they  were  only  designed 
to  infuse  courage  into  his  troops.  The  admiration 
excited  by  this  rare  talent  served  at  least  to  strengthen 
the  impression  produced  by  his  person  and  manners, 
and  by  the  affability  with  which  he  tempered  the 
strictness  of  military  discipline. 

The  forces  which  he  was  able  to  collect  would 
probably  have  been  scarcely  sufficient  to  sustain  so 
many  different  attacks  as  now  threatened  him  at 
once :  and  his  genius  inclined  him  to  try  other  means 
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CHAP,  of  averting  the  danger.  The  Paeonian  chief,  whose 
^^^  only  aim  appears  to  have  been  to  enrich  his  people 
with  booty,  having  partly  accomplished  his  purpose, 
was  easily  induced  by  an  embassy,  which  carried 
presents  and  promises  to  him  and  his  leading  men,  to 
withdraw  his  army.  The  king  of  Thrace,  a  weak 
luxurious  prince,  who  was  hardly  master  of  his  reason, 
was  persuaded  by  a  negotiation  similarly  conducted, 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  Pausanias ;  and  this  pretender 
had  no  other  means  of  enforcing  his  claims.  Philip 
was  thus  left  at  liberty  to  direct  his  whole  attention  to 
the  Athenians  and  Argaeus :  and  he  would  gladly  have 
rid  himself  of  them  by  like  methods.  It  was  the  hope 
of  recovering  Amphipolis,  as  Diodorus  expressly 
observes*,  not  any  wish  to  place  Argaeus  on  the  throne, 
that  had  induced  Athens  to  interfere ;  and  Philip 
seems  to  have  hoped,  by  satisfying  her  on  this  point, 
to  detach  her  from  the  side  of  his  rival.  The  lan- 
guage of  Diodorus  would  of  itself  lead  the  reader  to 
suppose  that  Amphipolis  was  at  this  time  occupied  by 
a  Macedonian  garrison,  and  that  Philip,  before  hosti- 
lities had  been  begun  by  the  Athenian  annament 
under  Mantias,  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  place, 
and  publicly  renounced  his  claims  to  it.^  Polyaanus 
still  more  distinctly  intimates  that  this  was  the  state 
of  the  case® :  and  if  we  may  believe — on  still  inferior 
authority* — that  Philip  received  divine  honours  at 
Amphipolis  before  he  became  finally  master  of  it, 
this  extravagant  display  of  gratitude  would  seem  to 
require  the  supposition  of  some  solid  and  extraor- 
dinary benefit,  something  therefore  beyond  a  mere 
verbal  recognition  of  its  independence.     On  the  other 

*  XVI.  3.  6««pwK  yhp  rohs  *A$riyaiovs  hr^p  rod  tV  'Afi^txoKty  hmKrh<rtur9u  r^w 
irwrav  ^i\oTifdaM  tla^tpofiivovSf  ical  8i^  rovro  Kardyotnas  rhv  *Afyeuov  M  Hiv 
fiatriKtloM, 

*  IV.  2.  17.  Philip  — while  still  at  war  with  the  Illyrlans  —  being  required  by 
the  Athenians  to  restore  ^mph^PoUs,  oitK  Av^kck,  &AA*  ii4^f¥  i\tv$4pw. 

*  Aristides,  i.  pr.  715.     Dindorf. 
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hand  we  have  no  express  information,  nor  any  other  chap* 
reason  to  conjecture,  that  Perdiccas  had  ever  become  .  ^^^  . 
so  far  master  of  Amphipolis :  and  to  suppose  that 
Philip  parted  with  so  important  a  place,  on  the  chance 
of  being  able  to  recover  it  as  soon  as  the  immediate 
object  of  the  sacrifice  should  have  been  attained,  would 
be  to  imagine  a  finesse,  not  indeed  too  deep  for  his 
character,  but  still  requiring  stronger  evidence  than 
the  fact  rests  on.  A  suspicion  indeed  will  readily 
suggest  itself  to  any  one  acquainted  with  Diodorus, 
that  he  has  here  mentioned  the  step  which  Philip  took 
a  little  later  with  regard  to  Amphipolis,  prematurely. 
But  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that,  before  any  blow  was 
struck,  he  should  have  endeavoured  to  deprive  ArgaBus 
of  Athenian  support,  by  a  declaration  which  cost  him 
nothing.  It  may  indeed  have  been  framed  with 
studied  ambiguity,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  explained 
to  the  Amphipolitans  as  a  recognition,  implying  a 
guarantee  of  their  independence,  and  to  the  Athenians 
as  a  pledge  of  neutrality,  by  which  they  were  relieved 
from  all  fear  of  interruption,  on  the  part  of  Macedonia, 
in  their  future  attempts  upon  Amphipolis.  Nor  does 
it  seem  to  have  been  even  at  the  time  altogether 
inefiectual.  Mantias  indeed  arrived  at  Methone,  on 
the  Thermaic  gulf,  with  the  pretender :  but  he  seems 
to  have  done  nothing.  Argaeus,  who  was  accompa-  Attempt  of 
nied  by  a  number  of  Macedonian  exiles,  hoped  to  find  ^"^"^ 
partisans  in  the  country ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  place  where  he  expected  to  be  most  favourably 
received,  was  no  other  than  the  ancient  capital  Mgvd* 
In  that  direction  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
mercenaries  — whether  collected  by  himself  or  brought 
by  Mantias,  does  not  appear.  Mantias  remained  at 
Methone ;  but  he  suflfered  some  of  the  Athenian  troops 
to  accompany  his  ally.  The  attempt  on  iEgsB  totally 
failed :  no  one  ventured  to  declare  himself  in  the  pre- 
tender's favour ;  and  he  was  so  disheartened  by  this 
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repulse,  that  he  determined  to  return  to  Methone. 
But  in  the  meanwhile  Philip  had  assembled  his  forces, 
and  marched  to  cut  off  the  invader's  retreat.  An 
engagement  ensued  in  which  ArgsBus  was  defeated 
with  considerable  loss,  and  the  remnant  of  his  army 
forced  to  take  refuge  on  an  eminence,  where  they 
were  surrounded  and  reduced  to  capitulate  with  the 
conqueror.  They  obtained  leave  to  depart  unmo- 
lested on  condition  of  giving  up  the  exiles.  Whether 
Argffius  was  one  of  the  number,  or  had  fallen  in  the 
battle,  we  are  not  informed:  his  name  appears  no 
more  in  history. 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  by  Philip  on  this  occa- 
sion, were  some  of  the  Athenian  troops.'  These  he 
detained  only  to  distinguish  them  with  peculiar 
favours  ;  for  he  not  only  set  them  at  liberty  without 
ransom,  but  made  presents  to  each  of  them,  equivalent 
to  the  property  they  had  lost.  They  were  of  course 
bound  to  return  home ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Mantias, 
having  no  longer  any  mission  to  execute  in  Macedo- 
nia, led  his  whole  armament  back  to  Athens.  The 
prisoners  were  accompanied  or  followed  by  envoys 
bearing  a  letter  from  Philip  to  the  people,  in  which — 
probably  with  expostulations  on  their  unprovoked 
hostility  —  he  expressed  his  desire  to  renew  the 
friendship  which  had  subsisted  between  his  father  and 
the  republic.  The  subject  of  Amphipolis  was  not 
passed  over  in  silence  in  this  letter ;  though,  as  we  are 
uncertain  what  Philip  had  before  done  with  regard  to 
it,  we  are  the  less  able  to  determine  what  he  now  said. 
The  sequel  however  leads  us  to  suspect  that  he  did 
not  confine  his  professions  to  the  declaration  —  now 
either  first  made  or  repeated  —  of  his  willingness  to 
leave  it  independent,  but  that  he  threw  out  hints, 

'  Diodorus  does  not  mention  them :  the  language  of  Demosthenes,  where  his 
immediate  object  would  have  inclined  him  not  to  underrate  the  number,  seems  to 
imply  that  it  was  smaU.    Aristocr.  §  1 44.  *Afytuw  Kwrdiywras  XoMinf  rdf  ^furipwf 
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from  which  it  might  be  gathered  that  he  would  not 
be  unwilling  to  see  it  reduced  under  the  sovereignty 
of  Athens.      However  this  be,  it  is  certain  that  his 
liberality  toward  the  prisoners  made  a  very  strong 
impression  in  his  favour  on  the  assembly,  and  inclined 
the  Athenians  to  expect  all  they  could  desire  from  the 
friendly  disposition  of  which,  even  under  such  pro- 
vocation, he  had  given  so  striking  a  proof.      Demos- 
thenes intimates  that  the  people's  gratitude  was  at 
the  moment  so  lively,  that  almost  any  honours  might 
have  been  obtained  for  Philip.'     If,  as  is  probable,  Phiiip 
Argaeus  was  no  longer  in  the  way,  there  remained  no  ^^^  "^^ 
further  obstacle  to  peace ;  and  it  was  soon  after  con-  Athena, 
eluded,  apparently  without  any  express  stipulation, 
on  either  side,  with  regard  to  Amphipolis. 

Philip's  victory  raised  the  spirits  of  his  troops, 
which  had  been  cast  down  by  the  defeat  of  Perdiccas. 
The  success  of  his  negotiations  secured  his  government 
from  internal  opposition.  But  still  it  appeared  to 
rest  on  a  merely  precarious  foundation,  so  long  as  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country  might  be  said  to  be  pur- 
chased from  one  enemy,  or  to  be  due  to  the  for- 
bearance of  another.  Fortunately  for  him,  just  as 
he  had  freed  himself  from  the  hindrance  of  the 
Athenian  war,  the  death  of  Agis  king  of  the  Paaonians 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  invading  Paaonia  at 
the  juncture  when  it  was  least  capable  of  resisting  his 
arms.  He  defeated  the  forces  which  were  brought 
against  him,  and  compelled  the  Paeonians  to  render 
him  tokens  of  submission,  which  were  perhaps  chiefly 
important  as  they  humbled  the  insolence  of  the  nation, 
and  encouraged  the  Macedonians  to  regard  themselves 
as  its  masters.  But  a  more  formidable  enemy  re- 
mained in  the  lUyrians,  who  hitherto,  in  the  wars 
between  the  two  nations,  had  been  almost  always 
successful  aggressors,  and  were  now  in  possession  of 

'  Arlstocp.  u.  9. 
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many  places  belonging  to  Macedonia.  Their  king  Bar- 
dylis,  though  he  still  retained  sufficient  vigour  of 
mind  and  body  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  station, 
had  reached  an  age — ninety  it  is  said' — in  which 
the  most  restless  spirits  grow  patient  of  repose. 
Philip's  successes  and  increasing  reputation  no  doubt 
also  tended  to  dispose  him  toward  peace ;  and  hearing 
that  the  Macedonian  prince  was  making  preparations 
to  invade  Illyria,  he  endeavoured  to  avert  the  attack 
by  pacific  overtures.  The  terms  he  proposed  were 
simply,  that  each  party  should  retain  what  it  pos- 
sessed. Philip  however  now  thought  himself  strong 
enough  to  require  that  the  lUyrians  should  evacuate 
all  the  territory  they  had  conquered  from  Macedonia. 
It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  this  demand  comprised 
only  what  had  been  lost  through  the  defeat  of  Per- 
diccas,  or  earlier  conquests  of  the  Illjrrians.  It  was 
however  rejected  ;  the  Illyrian  king  prepared  to  meet 
the  threatened  invasion,  and  notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age,  led  his  forces  into  the  field  in  person.* 
According  to  Diodorus,  the  numbers  of  the  two  armies 
were  nearly  equal,  and  the  heavy  infantry  in  each 
amounted  to  10,000  men.  His  description  of  the 
battle  seems  not  to  have  been  drawn  so  much  as  usual 
from  his  imagination,  and  suggests  the  idea,  that  on 
this  occasion,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  Philip  put  in 
practice  the  lessons  he  had  learnt  from  his  Theban 
masters,  and  gained  the  victory  chiefly  by  a  judicious 
concentration  of  his  force,  and  emplojrment  of  his 
cavalry — in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  superior  to 
the  enemy — after  the  example  of  Epaminondas.  The 
loss  of  the  Illyrians  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  7000 
men ;  and  they  were  compelled  to  accept  the  terms 
of  peace  imposed  by  the  conqueror.     They  ceded  to 


1  Lucian,  Macrob.  10.  iii.  p.  215.  Reix.     From  which  passage  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  either  fell  in  the  battle,  or  died  In  the  coune  of  the  same  year. 
'  Ludan,  il  s. 
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him  all  that  they  possessed  east  of  the  lake  of  Lych-     chap. 
nus,  and  thus  not  only  gave  him  the  command  of  the      ^^^ 
principal  pass  by  which  they  had  been  used  to  pene- 
trate into  Macedonia,  but  opened  a  way  by  which  he 
might  at  any  time  descend  through  their  own  territory 
to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic*  (358). 

It  may  safely  be  presumed  that  after  this  brilliant 
success  Philip  no  longer  hesitated  to  assume  the 
kingly  title.  His  usurpation — for  such  it  appears  to 
have  been  according  to  the  Macedonian  law — was 
however  most  probably  sanctioned  by  the  unanimous 
consent  both  of  the  army  and  the  nation.  How 
secure  he  felt  himself  in  their  affections,  is  manifest 
from  his  treatment  of  his  deposed  nephew.  He  was 
so  little  jealous  of  him,  that  he  brought  him  up  at  his 
court,  and  in  time  bestowed  the  hand  of  one  of  his 
daughters  on  him.^  The  transfer  of  the  crown  was 
so  quiet  and  noiseless,  that  it  seems  not  to  have 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Athenian  orators,  whose 
silence  may  at  all  events  be  admitted  as  a  proof,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  transaction  on  which  they 
could  ground  a  charge  against  Philip. 

His  victory  over  the  Illyrians  is  connected  by  Dio-  The 
dorus  with  the  institution  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  invented.  The  testimony  of 
the  ancients  on  this  point  has  been  very  confidently 
rejected  in  modem  times  without  any  good  reason. 
We  may  indeed  doubt  whether  this  body,  as  it  existed 
in  the  beginning  of  Philip's  reign,  differed  in  any 
important  feature  from  that  which  was  already  fa- 
miliar to  the  Greeks,  or  at  least  from  the  Theban 
phalanx.  But  it  is  another  question  whether  the 
Macedonian  armies  had  ever  before  been  organised  on 
this  plan ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 

'  See  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  m.  p.  321. 

'  Polysenus  (viii.  60.)  calls  her  Kuyydyji,    Arrian  (i.  5.}»  Kdro.      Athensus 
(xiu.  p.  557.)f  Arom  DicaearchuB,  Ki^mi. 
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CHAP,  admitting  the  statement  of  authors  certainly  better 
^^^  informed  than  ourselves,  that  it  was  first  introduced 
by  Philip.'  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  believing 
that  he  at  the  same  time  made  some  improvements 
in  the  arms  or  the  structure  of  the  phalanx  which 
entitled  it  to  its  peculiar  epithet,  and  him  to  the 
honour  of  an  inventor.  Both  the  tactics  and  the 
discipline  of  the  army  seem  to  have  been  in  a  very 
low  state  under  his  predecessors ;  and  this  was  per- 
haps the  main  cause  of  the  defeats  which  they  so 
often  experienced  from  the  neighbouring  barbarians. 
Philip  paid  no  less  attention  to  the  discipline  than  to 
the  organisation  of  his  forces.  His  regulations  were 
strict,  and  were  enforced  with  inflexible  severity.  He 
forbade  the  use  of  carriages,  even  to  his  officers, 
allowed  the  cavalry  only  a  single  attendant  for  each 
man:  and  for  the  infantry  but  one  in  common  to 
every  ten  soldiers,  to  carry  the  more  cumbrous  parts 
of  their  baggage.  Examples  of  his  rigid  discipline 
have  been  preserved.  He  is  reported  to  have  dis- 
missed a  distinguished  foreigner  from  his  service  for 
using  a  hot  bath — observing,  it  is  said,  that  this  was 
a  luxury  which  even  the  Macedonian  women  did  not 
allow  themselves — and  to  have  banished  two  of  his 
generals  for  having  introduced  a  singing  girl  into  the 
camp.  One  youth  of  high  rank,  who  held  an  office 
near  his  person,  was  punished  with  stripes  for  turning 
aside  from  the  line  of  march  to  quench  his  thirst  at  a 
tavern ;  and  another  who,  presuming  on  his  favour 
with  the  king,  had  quitted  the  ranks  contrary  to 
orders,  was  put  to  death.^ 

There  were  some  other  institutions,  partly  civil, 

*  EusUthius  on  Homer,  H.  N.  130.,  4>pd^a»r€s  96pv  9ovpl,  cdxas  cdKtX  irpo$€- 
X^Atyy,  has  a  quotation  from  Hermolytus,  a  writer  on  tactics,  which  is  curious,  and 
which  we  have  not  seen  anywhere  noticed.  Hermolytus  haid  said,  that  Lycurgus 
introduced  this  avydairio-fios  by  law  among  the  Lacedaemonians ;  but  Lysander 
ii^  ipyou  ^8a|(,  icoB^  icoi  *£s-c^ctm6v8af  Bificdovs,  icai  Xapthifios  rods  "Apiedlka  re 
KtH  Meucidopos, 

'  Frontinus,  iv.  L  6.     PolysBUus,  it.  c.  2.  §  10.  I.  3.     ^lian,  xxv.  49. 
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partly  military,  which  contributed  much  to  the  se-  chap. 
curity  of  the  monarchy,  and  are  attributed  by  ancient  ^^^ 
authors  to  Philip ;  but  their  origin  is  involved  in  like 
obscurity  with  that  of  the  phalanx.  According  to 
some  writers',  it  was  he  who  first  accustomed  the 
Macedonian  nobility  to  send  their  sons  to  be  educated 
at  his  court,  where  they  performed  menial  services, 
like  those  which  were  required  in  the  feudal  halls 
from  squires  and  pages  of  gentle  blood.  According 
to  others^  the  custom  was  transmitted  from  earlier 
times :  and  this  account,  though  resting  on  inferior 
authority,  seems  much  the  more  probable.  Yet  there 
may  have  been  some  ground  for  considering  Philip  as 
the  author  of  this  usage.  The  advantages  of  such 
a  connection  between  the  great  families  and  their 
sovereign,  must  forcibly  have  struck  a  prince,  who 
had  made  his  way  to  the  throne  through  the  struggles 
of  a  disputed  succession,  and  who  did  not  hold  it  by 
a  perfectly  legitimate  title.  Though  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  he  could  have  introduced  such  a 
practice,  he  may  have  extended  and  enforced  it,  and 
perhaps  made  this  domestic  service  a  necessary  st«p 
to  the  attainment  of  a  certain  military  rank.  The 
royal  household  was  a  school  through  which  the 
young  nobles  passed  into  the  ranks  of  the  guard, 
from  which  they  might  rise  into  posts  of  honour, 
which  in  the  next  reign  became  more  valuable  than 
the  crown  of  Macedon  itself.  How  far  the  organisa-  The  rojai 
tion  of  the  royal  guard,  a  description  of  which  belongs  *"*^ 
more  properly  to  a  later  period,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
Philip's  work,  is  a  question  similarly  doubtful ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  it  was  in  his  reign  it  first  acquired 
celebrity  as  a  distinct  and  formidable  corps.     Its  pe- 

*  JEMant  xiv.  49.    Arrian,  iv.  13. 

'  Curtias  VIII.  6.  2.  8.  3.      Yaler.  M.  lu.  3.  E.  I.      Perixonlus  endeivoura 
to  reconcile  Curtiiu  with  iEU«n— certainly  against  the  Roman  author's  meaning. 
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culiar  appellation — equivalent  to  that  of  comrades' 
— as  it  is  the  same  with  which  Homer's  chiefs  address 
their  followers,  may  have  descended  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  monarchy ;  but  the  title,  importing  foot- 
comrades^,  which  was  applied  to  the  infantry  of  the 
guard,  seems  to  be  noticed  by  a  contemporary  orator 
as  if  it  was  of  recent  invention.* 

However  Philip  may  have  contributed  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  he  who 
first  established  it  as  a  standing  army.  In  the  en- 
gagement with  the  TUyrians  he  brought,  as  we  have 
seen,  upwards  of  10,000  men  into  the  field.  This 
force  he  appears  never  to  have  disbanded,  but  gra- 
dually to  have  increased  it,  as  he  extended  his  con- 
quests, and  multiplied  his  resources,  until  it  more 
than  doubled  that  number.  This  measure  appears  to 
have  been  required  not  merely  for  the  objects  of  his 
ambition,  but  for  the  security  of  the  state,  especially 
in  an  age  when  mercenary  troops,  who  made  war 
their  sole  business,  were,  so  generally  employed;  but  it 
involved  important  political  consequences.  It  in  fact 
converted  the  Macedonian  government  into  a  military 
despotism,  tempered  only  by  the  national  spirit  which 
the  soldiery  retained,  and  by  the  privileges  which 
Macedonian  they  cxclusively  cnjoycd.  The  Macedonian  people, 
without  any  formally  defined  constitution,  perhaps 
without  any  written  laws,  had  inherited  a  very  large 
share  of  liberty  from  the  heroic  ages.    There  had  been 

'  h-cupot,  SryriiJM  t&v  iraipw, 

'  vc^(/Taipoi.  The  testimony  of  the  ancients  —  particularly  that  of  Anaximenes 
quoted  by  Harpocratio,  Photius,  &c.  — seems  clearly  to  prove  that  this  title  be- 
longed only  to  the  footguards,  not;  to  the  whole  phalanx.  Yet  Droysen  (Alex, 
p.  96.)  adopts  the  latter  opinion,  without  any  discussion,  and  yet  referring  to 
Sainte  Croix,  who,  on  the  contrary,  follows  the  lexicographers,  as  does  Schlosser, 
I.  3.  p.  209.  But  it  seems  to  be  through  mistake  that  the  words  of  Anaximenes, 
fh>m  the  first  book  of  his  history  of  Philip,  are  referred  by  the  lexicographers  to 
Alexander  instead  of  Philip. 

»  Demosth.  Olynth.  ii.  §  17. 
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from  time  immemorial  popular  assemblies,  whether  chap. 
held  periodically,  or  as  occasion  required,  we  cannot  .  ^^^  . 
discover,  which  among  other  rights  exercised  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  treason :  for  this  offence  no  Mace- 
donian could  legally  suffer  death  without  such  a  trial. 
It  may  perhaps  be  presumed  that  the  character  of  a 
tribunal  was  not  the  only  one  which  these  assemblies 
assumed ;  and  that  they  tended  in  various  other  ways 
to  limit  the  royal  authority.  Their  prerogatives, 
whatever  they  were,  appear  to  have  been  all  trans- 
ferred to  the  army,  which  was  treated  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation,  and  the  king's  pleasure,  unless 
it  happened  to  clash  with  the  will  of  the  soldiery, 
seems  to  have  been  no  longer  subject  to  any  restraint. 
During  Philip's  reign  however  the  forms  of  the  go- 
vernment retained  much  of  the  ancient  simplicity, 
and  a  semblance  of  freedom;  and  it  was  only  on 
extraordinary  public  occasions  that  he  was  distin- 
guished from  his  subjects  by  the  outward  appendages 
of  royalty. 

The  phalanx  was  drawn  from  the  body  of  the  free- 
men ;  the  cavalry  and  the  whole  of  the  royal  guard 
were  selected  from  the  higher  classes,  and  included 
all  the  noble  youths  who  had  been  educated  at  court. 
What  was  the  origin  of  the  Macedonian  nobility, 
what  were  its  privileges  and  distinctions,  are  inte- 
resting questions  which  we  have  no  means  of  answer- 
ing. The  tendency  of  Philip's  institutions  was  to 
attach  it  more  firmly  to  the  throne,  and  to  raise  it 
higher  than  before  above  the  mass  of  the  people. 
His  nobles  were  no  longer  distinguished  merely  or 
chiefly  by  their  descent,  or  their  possessions,  but  by 
the  superior  cultivation  of  their  minds,  and  their 
extraordinary  proficiency  in  such  parts  of  Grecian, 
learning  as  were  proper  for  warriors  and  statesmen, 
so  that  the  king  was  able  to  employ  them  not  only  in 
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CHAP,     the  field  and  the  cabinet,  but  in  the  most  diflSicult  and 
^^^'  .    delicate  negotiations  with  the  free  states  of  Greece. 

In  the  course  of  about  a  year  from  his  brother's 
death,  Philip  had  freed  himself  from  all  his  domestic 
embarrassments,  and  had  seated  himself  firmly  on  the 
throne:  had  humbled  the  most  warlike  of  his  bar- 
barian neighbours,  and  had  extended  and  strengthened 
his  frontier :  he  had  made  an  honourable  peace  with 
the  only  Greek  state  that  was  capable  of  annoying  him, 
and  had  secured  the  stability  of  his  government  by 
institutions  which  placed  the  whole  strength  of  his 
kingdom  at  his  absolute  disposal.  These  were  great 
things  to  have  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time :  but  a 
prince  of  four-and-twenty  who  had  done  so  much 
could  not  rest  satisfied  with  so  little.  Macedonia, 
notwithstanding  its  natural  wealth  and  its  hardy 
population,  was  still  a  poor  and  feeble  kingdom.  On 
the  west  and  north  side  the  barbarous  hordes,  though 
a  little  awed  by  the  check  which  some  of  them  had 
recently  sustained,  were  still  as  able  as  before,  when- 
ever opportunity  invited  them,  to  pour  an  inex- 
haustible tide  of  war  into  its  provinces.  In  the 
opposite  quarters  almost  the  whole  line  of  its  coast 
was  occupied  by  independent  Greeks,  who  prevented 
it  from  enjoying  the  full  benefit  of  its  natural  pro- 
ductions, and  whose  coalition  not  many  years  past 
had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  its  political  being.  Nor 
did  it  require  great  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the 
peace  with  Athens  could  not  last  long  without  con- 
cessions or  acquiescence,  such  as  the  safety  and  honour 
of  the  country  forbad.  Even  if  no  visions  of  a  distant, 
dazzling,  greatness  had  yet  begun  to  gleam  upon  his 
mind,  the  dangers  and  obstacles  with  which  he  was 
surrounded,  were  for  Philip  sufficient  motives  to 
action,  and  the  state  of  Greece  afforded  ample  encou- 
ragement for  the  most  aspiring  hopes.     The  enter- 
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prises  in  which  we  have  hitherto  seen  him  engaged, 
had  been  forced  upon  him  in  self-defence :  the  ability 
with  which  he  had  conducted  them  had  indeed  raised 
his  reputation  ;  but  little  could  be  inferred  from  them 
as  to  his  character  and  views.  These  began  to  be 
disclosed  in  the  transactions  which  I  am  now  about 
to  relate. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 
FBOM  Philip's  establishment   on   the   thbone   of 

MACEDONIA  TO   THE  END   OF  THE   SOCIAL  WAR. 

Importance  of  Amphipolis.  —  Attempts  of  Athens  to  recover  it. 

—  Cliaridemus  of  Oreus.  —  Timotheus  repulsed  at  Amphi^ 
polls. — Philip  makes  War  on  Amphipolis.  —  Secret  Negoti- 
ation with  Athens.  —  Philip  lays  Siege  to  Amphipolis.  — 
Fall  of  Amphipolis.  —  Conquest  of  Pi/dna.  —  Philip  gives 
Potidcea  to  Olynthus.  —  Birth  of  Alexander.  —  Founding  of 
Philippi. — Mines  of  Crenides. — Revival  and  Growth  of 
the  Athenian  Confederacy.  —  Conquests  of  Timotheus.  — 
Project  of  Epaminondas.  —  Alexander  of  PhertB.  —  Piracy. 
— Employment  of  Mercenaries.  —  TJie  Greek  Condottieri.  — 
Athenian  Generals.  —  Chares.  —  Abuses  in  the  Athenian 
Navy.  —  Cotys  and  Miltocythes.  —  Death  of  Cotys.  — 
Division  of  his  Kingdom.  —  Cersobleptes  and  Charidemus. 
Execution  of  Miltocythes.  —  Negotiations  with  Cersobleptes, 

—  Expedition  to  Eubcea. —  The  Thracian  Chersonesus  ceded 
to  Athens.  —  Origin  of  the  Social  War.  —  Death  of  Cha-- 
brias.  —  Second  Year  of  the  Social  War.  —  Chares  aids 
Artabazus.  —  End  of  the  Social  War.  —  Loss  of  Corcyra. 

—  Trial  of  Iphicrates.  —  Death  of  Timotheus.  —  Isocrates. 
'^His  Advice  to  the  Athenians. — His  Description  of  the  State 
of  Athens.  —  Athenian  Generals  and  Demagogues.  —  His 
View  of  the  Prospects  of  Athens. 

^^^-  When  the  Athenian  orators  wished  to  rouse  the  spirit 
of  their  countrymen  in  their  contest  with  Philip,  they 
sometimes  reminded  them  that  Macedonia  had  once 
been  subject  and  tributary  to  Athens.^  This  was  in- 
deed a  rhetorical  figure ;  but  yet  not  without  a  sub- 
stantial meaning :  nor  was  it,  as  has  sometimes  been 
imagined,  only  applicable  to  the  state  of  things  in  the 
reign  of  one  of  Philip's  remote  predecessors.  Arrian 
has  put  a  speech  into  the  mouth  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  which  he  mentions  among  the  benefits  which 

*  Demosthenes  Olynth.  in.  §  28.  ad  epUt.  §  18.  Hegesippus  de  Halon.  §  12. 
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his  father  had  conferred  upon  his  people,  that  instead  chap. 
of  paying  tribute  to  the  Athenians,  he  had  reduced  .  ^^^  . 
them  to  depend  upon  Macedonian  protection/  It 
seems  clear  that  these  expressions  can  only  relate  to 
the  maritime  part  of  Macedonia;  and  even  in  that 
sense  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  their  exact  value.  It  is 
certain  however  that  Philip,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  did  not  possess  a  single  place  of  any  importance 
on  the  coast.  Several  maritime  towns  which  had 
belonged  to  his  predecessors,  were  then  subject  to 
Athens,  and  probably  contributed  to  the  common  fund 
of  her  revived  confederacy.  And  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  after  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Athenian 
government  levied  any  duties  in  any  foreign  port, 
except  at  Byzantium,  still  those  with  which  the  Ma- 
cedonian commerce  was  burdened  in  the  towns  depen- 
dent on  Athens,  might,  in  vague  language,  be  described 
as  tribute  which  she  received  from  Macedonia ;  and, 
so  long  as  her  fleets  commanded  the  sea,  nothing 
could  be  directly  exported  or  imported  without  her 
permission.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  one  of 
Philip's  first  objects,  as  soon  as  he  was  at  leisure  to 
look  around  him,  was  to  deliver  his  kingdom  from 
this  somewhat  degrading,  and  very  inconvenient  ser- 
vitude. And  this  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  motives  importance 
which  led  him  to  covet  the  possession  of  Amphipolis.  **^j^™^'"' 
Amphipolis  however  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
him  in  several  other  points  of  view.  Its  situation — 
at  the  opening  of  the  great  fertile  valley  of  the 
Strymon  —  rendered  it  highly  inexpedient  that  it 
should  be  left  in  foreign  hands ;  and  to  the  king  of 
Macedonia  it  afforded  a  passage  into  Western  Thrace, 
by  which  he  was  enabled  immediately  to  enlarge  his 
dominions  with  a  most  valuable  conquest.  It  would 
therefore  be  no  uncandid  surmise,  even  if  we  had  no 
express  authority  for  the  fact,  that  at  the  time  when, 

*  TH.  9. 

VOL.  v.  B 
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CHAP,  to  pacify  the  Athenians,  he  professed  to  abandon  his 
^_,«1^  claims  to  it,  or  actually  gave  up  his  hold  on  it,  he  had 
secretly  determined  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
making  it  his  own.  But  before  we  proceed  to  relate 
the  steps  by  which  he  effected  this  design,  it  is  neces- 
sary, for  the  better  understanding  of  the  position  in 
which  he  now  stood  with  respect  both  to  Amphipolis, 
and  to  Athens,  to  give  an  account  of  the  attempts 
which  the  Athenians  had  made  to  recover  it  since  the 
death  of  Amjoitas.  This  retrospect  is  the  more  im- 
portant, because  perhaps  no  portion  of  Grecian  his- 
tory has  been  so  grossly  distorted  as  this ;  and  appa- 
rently for  the  purpose  of  attributing  to  Philip  a  species 
of  merit,  which  was  certainly  the  last  he  would  have 
wished  to  claim. 

Ever  since  Athens  had  resumed  the  character  of  a 
presiding  state,  the  recovery  of  Amphipolis  had  been 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  her  ambition.  Its  value 
for  her  arose  not  so  much  from  any  of  those  circum- 
stances in  its  situation  which  rendered  the  acquisition 
of  it  so  important  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  as  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  vast  forests  which  clothed  the  moun- 
tains that  inclose  the  basin  of  the  Strjnnon,  and  af- 
forded an  inexhaustible  supply  of  ship-timber.  Philip's 
father,  as  we  have  seen,  had  recognised  her  claim  to 
her  colony,  perhaps  the  more  readily  because  he  knew 
that  the  acknowledgment  would  not  bring  her  one 
step  nearer  to  the  attainment  of  her  wishes ;  and  he 
hiiliself  was  precluded  by  the  state  of  his  affairs  from 
Attempts  of  extending  his  views  so  far.  In  the  year  after  his 
^wit  death,  and  probably  a  little  before  that  of  his  son 
Alexander  (369),  Iphicrates,  as  has  been  already  re- 
lated, was  engaged  in  an  expedition  against  Amphi- 
polis, which  led  him  to  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  and 
afforded  him  the  above-mentioned  opportunity  of 
rendering  an  important  service  to  the  royal  family. 
The  force  under  his  command  at  this  time  was  small, 
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and  according  to  -^schines  had  been  sent  merely  for  chap. 
the  purpose  of  observation.  Even  if  it  was  already  ^^^^ 
sufficient  for  the  expulsion  of  the  pretender  Pausanias, 
it  is  probable  that  he  took  this  opportunity  of  aug- 
menting it  in  Macedonia ;  and  not  long  after  it  appears 
to  have  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  body 
of  mercenaries  commanded  by  an  adventurer  named 
Charidemus,  a  native  of  Oreus  in  Eubcea,  one  of  those 
soldiers  of  fortune  who  abounded  in  this  period;  a 
person  who  henceforward  fills  a  somewhat  conspicu- 
ous part  in  Grecian  history.  But  the  regent  Ptolemy, 
acting  perhaps  under  Theban  influence  and  seeing 
Amphipolis  in  danger,  did  not  think  himself  bound  by 
the  acts  of  Amyntas,  and  supported  it  in  its  resistance 
to  the  Athenian  arms.^  Olynthus,  which  in  the  de- 
cline of  the  Spartan  power  had  begun  to  lift  up  her 
head  again,  lent  her  aid  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
seems  to  have  acquired  a  preponderating  influence  at 
Amphipolis.^  At  the  end  of  a  period  exceeding  three 
years^,  during  which  Iphicrates  continued  in  com- 
mand, though  it  is  probable  that  his  attention  was  by 
no  means  exclusively  directed  to  this  quarter,  he 
appears  to  have  made  but  little  progress  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  his  main  object.  Then  however  a 
change  suddenly  takes  place  in  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
We  have  no  information  as  to  its  causes,  and  may  with 

'  .Sscbines,  D.  F.  L.  tu  a. 

'  This  may  be  safely  Inferred  firom  the  manner  in  which  Olynthus  and  Amphi- 
polis are  coupled  together  by  Demosthenes  (c  Aristocr.  p.  669.)  in  the  words 
fiurBoi  airrhw  *O\vr0iois  rots  6fUT4pois  ix^P^t  "^  '''^''  Ixovvtv  *fi^liro\i¥  icot* 
iKuvow  r6w  y(f6vw :  though  the  insertion  of  ical,  according  to  Bekker*s  reading,  a 
little  weakens  the  cogency  of  the  inference,  as  it  certainly  suggests  the  possibility 
that  those  who  are  described  as  ol  fxorrci  'A/a^*  were  distinct  from  the  Olynthians, 
though  the  fact  of  Charidemus  offering  his  services  to  both  of  them  together,  would 
at  least  prove  that  they  were  closely  united  in  interest  But  this  increases  the 
probability  of  the  other  interpretation,  by  which  the  conjunction  is  referred  imme- 
diately to  ix^potS'  ^  Macedonian  faction  in  AmphipoUa  (as  Weiske  de  Hyperh,  lu 
p.  43.,  and  Brueckner,  PhiL  p.  49.,  understand  the  allusion),  would  hardly  have 
made  common  cause  in  this  way  with  the  Olynthians.  Bohnecke  {Forteh.  p.  145.) 
and  Weber  (in  his  note  on  the  passage)  refer  it  to  the  Olynthians  alone.  Wels- 
senbom,  JHeZZen.  p.  191.,  intimates  a  doubt 

'  tuafkoB^h  inrh  *l^ucpitrws  icol  irXnov  4)  rpla  Iti}  fiur$Q^offfi<ras  vap*  iwlf^.  Dem. 
c  Arist  p.  669. 
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CHAP,  equal  probability  conjecture  that  it  was  connected  with 
<  ,  *  Ptolemy's  death*  (365),  which  would  agree  very  well 
with  the  duration  assigned  to  the  command  of  Iphi- 
crates,  or  that  it  arose  from  jealousy  excited  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Olynthians.  The  language  in  which 
it  is  related  by  Demosthenes,  who  is  our  only  autho- 
rity, would  incline  us  to  adopt  either  of  these  suppo- 
sitions, rather  than  believe  that  it  was  the  effect  of 
any  extraordinary  military  success  obtained  by  Iphi- 
crates.^  It  seems  evident  that  it  was  a  change  in  the 
state  of  parties  at  Amphipolis,  and  that  the  party 
which  wished  well  to  the  Athenians  had  somehow  or 
other  gained  the  upper  hand.  The  result  appears  to 
have  been,  that  the  government  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment to  put  Iphicrates  in  possession  of  the  city,  and 
gave  hostages  for  its  performance,  which  were  delivered 
to  him  by  one  Harpalus,  perhaps  the  leader  of  the 
dominant  party.^    Just  at  this  juncture  it  happened, 

*  That  the  three  yean  during  which  (according  to  Demotth.  u.  t.)  Charidemus 
aenred  under  Iphicrates,  were  the  three  yean  of  Ptolemy*s  regency,  and  that  the 
subsequent  operations  of  Timotheus  against  Amphipolis  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Perdiccas,  are  propositions  which  may  now  be  contddered  as  beyond  controversy. 
They  are  of  great  importance  to  this  part  of  our  history,  and  the  reader*s  attention 
is  now  called  to  them,  because  he  has  probably  been  accustomed  to  see  these  trans- 
actions placed  several  yean  later  —  in  Philip's  reign  —  and  several  conclusions 
affecting  the  character  of  Philip  and  his  contemporaries  grounded  on  this  erroneous 
and  utterly  incoherent  chronology.  The  student,  after  he  has  compared  the 
accounts  of  .Sschines,  u,  s.,  Demosthenes,  u.  s.,  and  Diodorus  xv.  81.,  will  find  it 
useful  to  consult  YoemeKs  note  on  the  second  Olynthiac,  p.  83.  of  his  edition,  and 
his  Prolegomena,  p.  69.  [This  note  still  remains  substantially  correct,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  chronological  arrangement,  by  which  Timotheus  is  made  to  conquer 
Potidiea  and  Torone,  with  the  aid  of  Philip,  and  afterwards  to  supersede  Iphicrates 
at  Amphipolis.  But  the  time  during  which  Charidemus  served  under  Iphicrates 
cannot  be  considered  as  precisely  ascertained.  Bohnecke,  who  fixes  it  latest,  makes 
it  end  in  the  latter  half  of  360.] 

*  As  is  stated  by  Weissenbom,  Hdku,  p.  182. 

'  Weber  (ad  Dem.  c  Aristocr.  p.  436. )  has  fidlen  upon  the  strange  conjecture 
that  this  Harpalus  was  a  Persian  governor,  whom  Artazerzes  Mnemon  had  set  over 
Amphipolis.  He  supposes  that  Harpalus  had  taken  the  hostages  for  his  master's 
security ;  but  that  Artaxerxes  was  afterwards  induced  by  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Athenians,  to  order  them  to  be  given  up  to  the  Athenian  general.  For  all  this 
tissue  of  improbabilities,  it  will  be  remembered,  there  is  no  ground  whatever,  but  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  words,  *fifi^iwo\uf  wdKuf  ifieripoM  8ovAi|y  Karitmitrtv 
(Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg.  §  150.),  which  have  been  explained  in  a  preceding  note. 
Weissenbom  (in  a  review  of  Weber's  edition  of  the  Aristocratea  in  Zimmermann*s 
Zeitschri/t  1 848,  p.  626. )  suspects  that  Harpalus  was  the  Macedonian  commander 
at  Amphipolis,  perhaps  the  fiither  or  grandflither  of  Alexander's  dishonest  treasurer, 
and  that  he  was  compelled  by  the  successes  of  Iphicrates  to  deliver  up  to  the 
Athenians,  the  hostages  which  the  Amphipolitans  had  given  for  their  fidelity  to 
Biacedonia. 
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through  some  cause  unknown  to  us,  that  Iphicrates  chap. 
was  superseded,  and  Timotheus  appointed  in  his  room.  .  ^^^^' . 
It  has  been  conjectured',  with  much  appearance  of 
probability,  that  his  removal  was  a  consequence  of  the 
hostility  which  had  arisen  between  the  Athenians  and 
his  father-in-law  Cotys.  Before  his  departure  he  con- 
signed the  hostages  to  the  care  of  Charidemus ;  but  a 
decree  soon  after  arrived,  directing  that  they  should 
be  sent  to  Athens.  Very  gross  partiality  alone  could 
induce  any  one  to  extract  a  charge  against  the  Athe- 
nians from  the  fact,  that  they  wished  to  secure  these 
important  hostages,  which  had  been  received  by  their 
general^;  and  this  is  aU  we  know  of  their  conduct  in 
the  business.  As  little  ground  is  there  for  the  sup- 
position, that  this  decree  injured  their  interests  at 
Amphipolis.  It  is  barely  possible  that,  following  as 
it  did  the  removal  of  Iphicrates,  it  might  raise  a  sus- 
picion, that  they  did  not  mean  to  observe  the  terms 
of  the  capitulation.  But  it  is  just  as  probable  that  a 
reaction  quite  independent  of  this  cause  had  taken 
place  at  Amphipolis.  We  however  have  only  been 
informed  of  the  issue.  Charidemus,  who  like  aU  men  charide- 
of  his  profession  was  always  looking  out  for  the  most  oreu^ 

*  Rehdanti,  p.  139.  n.  58. 

'  The  accusatkui  retts  entirely  on  the  assumption,  that  the  hoUage»  had  &ee» 
apedalfy  intrusted  to  the  faith  of  Iphieratee :  an  anumption  which  the  learned 
reader  knows  to  be  purely  arbitrary,  but  which  unlearned  readers  would  receive 
without  suspicion,  in  protxnrtion  as  it  must  seem  improbable  that  a  writer,  who 
valued  his  reputation,  should  invent  such  a  statement,  when  it  was  to  ground  a 
charge  of  proflipaejf  against  any  of  the  parties  concerned  —  even  though  it  was  the 
Athenian  people.  That  an  author  so  careless  of  truth,  and  so  destitute  of  can- 
dour, should  have  had  the  hardihood  to  talk  of  the  romance  of  the  good  RoUin,  — 
Quit  tnkritf  —  This  reminds  us  that  some  readers  may  wish  to  know  why  no 
notice  has  yet  been  taken  here  of  so  remarkable  an  event  as  the  planting  of  a  co- 
lony of  Cyrenians  at  Amphipolis  under  Laeedamonian  patronaget  in  number  mo 
large  that  oeeaeion  wa$  afterward  taken  to  call  it  a  Lacedaemonian  colony :  especially 
as  they  may  have  seen  the  statement  of  this  interesting  occurrence  supported  by 
such  excellent  references  as  *'  Or.  Isocr.  ad  Philipp.  p.  316.  t  L  £p.  Philipp.  ap. 
Demosth.  p.  164.*'  They  may  however  be  assured  that  in  the  first  of  these  pas- 
sages there  is  only  an  allusion  to  the  Lacedemonian  colony  of  Cyrene,  for  the 
purpose  of  contrasting  its  situation  with  that  of  the  Athenians  at  Amphipolis.  In 
the  second  Philip  alludes  to  the  revolution  effected  at  Amphipolis  by  Brasidas  — 
an  allusion  which  will  be  immediately  understood  by  any  one  who  compares 
Thucyd.  v.  1 1.  This  however  was  an  innocent  romance,  and  certainly  an  amus- 
ing one,  though  quite  as  wide  of  real  history  as  any  of  Bollin's  narratives. 
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CHAP,  gainful  service,  was  induced  to  give  up  the  hostages 
^^^  to  the  Amphipolitans.  The  character  of  Iphicrates, 
as  it  appears  in  other  passages  of  his  history,  is  by  no 
means  inconsistent  with  the  supposition,  that  he  sug- 
gested this  proceeding  to  his  officer,  through  disgust 
at  his  own  removal  from  the  command,  and  to  pre- 
vent his  successor  from  reaping  what  he  had  sown. 
Charidemus  may  have  been  the  more  easily  tempted 
to  this  piece  of  treachery,  as  he  had  a  prospect,  and 
perhaps  had  already  formed  the  resolution,  of  passing 
into  the  service  of  the  Thracian  king  Cotys :  though 
such  had  now  become  the  importance  of  mercenary 
troops  in  the  wars  of  Greece,  that,  notwithstanding  so 
flagrant  an  act  of  insubordination,  he  might  still  have 
continued  to  receive  Athenian  pay. 

We  altogether  lose  sight  of  Timotheus  for  some 
years  after  his  trial  in  373,,  when  he  quitted  Athens 
to  seek  employment  in  the  East.  The  next  occasion  on 
which  he  comes  under  our  view  appears  to  have  been 
an  expedition  which  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
satrap  Ariobarzanes,  probably  in  the  year  367,  that 
which  followed  the  embassy  of  Philiscus.  The  only 
reason  we  have  for  doubting  whether  so  early  a  date 
may  properly  be  assigned  to  this  expedition,  is  the 
absence  of  express  testimony  that  Ariobarzanes  re- 
volted against  the  king  of  Persia  so  soon  as  this  fact 
would  imply.  But  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  the 
supposition ;  and  it  seems  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  harmonizing  the  accounts  left  to  us,  by  diflFerent 
authors,  of  the  actions  of  Timotheus  during  this 
period.  The  year  367,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
that  in  which  Athens,  among  other  Greek  states,  was 
soliciting  the  patronage  of  the  Persian  court.  And  it 
is  quite  agreeable  to  this  state  of  things,  that  the 
decree  under  which  Timotheus  was  despatched  to  the 
aid  of  Ariobarzanes,  provided  that  he  was  not  to 
infringe  the  treaty  existing  between  Athens  and  the 
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Ejng.  As  to  the  particular  object  for  which  the  chap. 
Athenian  succours  were  requested,  we  have  no  infor-  ^^"^ 
mation.  But  Timotheus  on  his  arrival,  probably  at 
the  Hellespont,  found  the  satrap  in  an  attitude  of  open 
rebellion  against  the  King's  authority,  so  that  he  was 
obliged,  in  conformity  yrith  his  instructions,  ostensibly 
at  least,  to  abandon  the  original  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion. He  felt  himself  however  at  liberty  to  employ 
his  forces  elsewhere,  in  an  undertaking  which,  as  it  is 
reported  to  us,  appears  hardly  more  consistent  with 
the  terms  on  which  Athens  now  wished  to  remain  with 
Persia.  Samos  was  at  this  time  occupied  by  a 
Persian  force  under  the  command  of  an  officer  — 
perhaps  a  leader  of  mercenaries — ^named  Cyprothemis, 
who  had  been  placed  there  by  Tigranes,  a  subsatrap  — 
as  he  is  expressly  called  —  of  the  King.'  Virtually 
therefore  it  would  seem  that  to  attack  Samos  was  to 
make  war  on  Artaxerxes.  It  is  true  the  independ- 
ence of  Samos  had  been  guaranteed  by  Artaxerxes 
himself,  when  he  dictated  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas, 
and  he  had  never  since  acquired  the  shadow  of  a 
right  to  the  island.  But  Athens  had  scarcely  any 
better  right  to  interfere,  and  Demosthenes  considers 
the  proceeding  of  Timotheus  as  one  which  might  have 
been  expected  to  involve  the  Athenians  in  a  war  with 
Persia.  Timotheus  however  did  not  hesitate  to  lay 
siege  to  Samos,  and,  after  a  blockade  of  ten  or  eleven 
months,  made  himself  master  of  the  town.  Isocrates 
—  who  is  said  to  have  composed  the  general's  des- 
patches, and  to  have  been  rewarded  with  a  talent  from 
the  spoil  of  Samos,  so  that  it  would  seem  he  must 
have   been   present    at    the    siege  ^ — contrasts  this 

1  Dem.  de  Rhod.  lib.  p.  193.  ifUis  l^cr^Mf^n-c  Tifi6Mr  irorc  fioriOliwm 
*Apio$€ip^d»nif  irpoffypcB^d»rr€S  r^  ^^ri^lfffwri  "fi^  A^Wra  riu  air<nf9ds  rits  vpia 
fiatTi\4a'  *'  UAw  8*  iKtiyos  rhw  nkv  'Apuifia^Ja^n"  ^ta^piif  i^corcrra  fia4rtk4o»s, 
24tioy  8^  ^povpovfi4yi^w  6ir6  KvwooOifuSos,  tw  icar4(mifft  Ttypim^s  6  fia4rt\4ms  (hrapxos, 
T^  fiJkv  kiriyvw  fi^  fiofnOuv,  'nfv  8i  rpwricaB^Cifi^nt  mil  ficfff^^tu  1i\w$ifm<r€'  jcal 
fi^xpi  r^s  riifupop  ii/i^pas  ct  ^eyort  ir6\tfA0t  9tik  raii$  ^fia^. 

*  yit.  X.  Orat  Iwcr.     iucpoaral  altrov  iyiyarro  hXkot  r«  iroAAol  jcol  Ti^tot, 
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CHAP,  achievemeiit  of  Timotheus,  who  had  no  more  than 
^^^  30  ships  and  8000  light  troops  at  his  disposal,  and 
was  thrown  entirely  on  his  own  resources  for  their 
maintenance,  with  the  siege  which  Pericles  laid  to  the 
same  place,  on  which  he  employed  200  ships  and 
expended  1000  talents.'  No  doubt  Samos,  when 
besieged  by  Pericles,  was  in  a  very  different  state  of 
defence,  and  the  financial  difficulty  was  probably  the 
greatest  that  Timotheus  had  to  struggle  with ;  as  the 
expedients  by  which  he  overcame  it  on  this  and  other 
occasions  fill  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  his 
exploits.  It  seems  that  during  the  siege,  by  a  policy 
no  less  wise  than  humane,  he  forbade  all  damage  to 
the  fruit-trees  and  buildings  in  the  country,  and 
having  reserved  a  certain  tract  for  forage,  sold  the 
crops  on  the  rest  of  the  island,  giving  the  purchasers 
security  from  molestation  while  engaged  in  getting  in 
the  harvest.  The  town  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by 
storm  ^,  and  probably  yielded  a  considerable  booty. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  political  relations  which 
had  subsisted  between  Ariobarzanes  and  Tigranes,  and 
therefore  have  no  means  of  judging  how  the  conquest 
of  Samos  may  have  affected  the  interests  of  the 
revolted  satrap.  But  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
he  did  not  view  the  event  with  dissatisfaction,  as  it 
appears  that  soon  after  the  reduction  of  Samos,  Timo- 
theus returned  to  the  Hellespont,  and  stood  high  in 
the  favour  of  Ariobarzanes.  After  the  return  of  the 
envoys  from  Susa,  and  the  failure  of  the  attempt  at 
a  general  pacification  in  the  congress  of  Thebes, 
neither  Sparta  nor  Athens  had  the  same  motive  as 
before  for  anxiously  avoiding  to  give  offence  to  the 

ffbif  f  Kot  voXXhs  ir6\€U  MjKBt,  trvrnMs  rclr  wplhs  *A$fivalous  ^h  TtfJU>6€ov  trc/ivo- 
fiipos  iwurroKAs,  1i9tP  iJktfrfitrcero  cBbr^  rdXarrow  r&¥  hrh  Xi^tov  irtptyeyrofidrctv, 

'  Isocr.  de  pemu  §  1 1 8.  Bekk.  iwl  JUfiow  orpoertiatUf  V  UtpucK^s  iarh  Sioico- 
ffUtw  V9&V  iCflU  x*^^''*^  raXdrrww  $cor9wo\ififi<r9,  ra^n^y,  o9t9  ir\4oy  offr'  fAarror  irap* 
t/uiw  Xafiitw  oVrt  wapA  rw  trvmidx^v  i$cX4^€U,  Mtiea  firifflv  ^(ciroAi^p#ci}<rcr  itcra- 
jcurxiAbis  ircArcurroAS  ica2  Tptffp§<rt  rpuixwra,  Koi  roinois  tivtunv  ix  r^s  wo\9/tUu  rhv 

'  Poly«n.  III.  10.  5.  9.     Kard  Kpdros  cIXc  riiv  XaftUtw  irdAiy. 
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Persian  king.  We  are  informed  —  not  indeed  on  chap. 
very  high  authority,  but  still  such  as  to  exclude  all  .  ^^^^  . 
suspicion  of  a  groundless  fiction  as  to  a  fact  of  such  a 
nature  —  that  Agesilaus  and  Timotheus  came  both  at 
the  same  time  to  give  their  aid  to  Ariobarzanes,  and 
that  while  the  Spartan  accepted  a  subsidy  in  return 
for  his  services,  Timotheus  was  put  in  possession  of 
the  towns  of  Crithote  and  Sestus  *,  and  thus  encou- 
raged the  Athenians  to  hope  that  they  might  still  re- 
annex  the  whole  Chersonesus  to  their  dominions. 
And  however  the  case  may  have  been  as  to  Agesilaus, 
both  the  fact  and  the  date  of  this  important  acquisi- 
tion, as  following  that  of  Samos  by  no  long  interval, 
are  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  testimony  of  Iso- 
crates.^  Before  Ariobarzanes  ceded  Sestus  to  the 
Athenians,  it  is  said  to  have  been  besieged  by  Cotys ; 
and  the  siege  is  said  to  have  been  raised  by  the  arms 
or  the  influence,  not  of  Timotheus,  but  of  Agesilaus.* 
Athens  however  found  herself  not  the  less  involved, 
by  the  footing  she  had  thus  won  in  the  Chersonesus, 
in  a  quarrel  with  the  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  bent 
on  making  himself  master  of  this  side  of  the  Hel- 
lespont. 

After  such  brilliant  and  valuable  conquests,  the 
favour  of  the  people  would  naturally  incline  toward 
Timotheus,  and  his  friends  at  Athens  might  advan- 
tageously contrast  his  activity  and  success  -with  the 
languid  and  barren  operations  of  Iphicrates,  who, 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  command  in  Macedonia 
and  Thrace,  appears  to  have  accomplished  no  one 
object,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  pretender  Pausanias, 

'  Nepos,  Tim.  i.  3.  Ariobanani  timul  cum  Agesilao  auxllio  profectus  est :  a 
quo  cum  Laco  pecuniam  numeratam  accepisaet,  iUe  cives  toos  agio  atque  urbibus 
augeri  malult,  quam  id  sumere  cujus  partem  domum  tuam  tern  poeset.  Itaque 
accepit  Crithoten  et  Sestum. 

'  ir.  dani9,  §  119.  irrtvOw  ianarKiCms  Siycrr^r  Ka2  KpMniw  $ka0€,  iced  r^ 
Hxxov  j(p6yow  afjL9?iOVfi4yris  Xt^pm^ov  wpwrdx^uf  ifMS  aibrg  r^y  yovy  iwohtcrtw, 

*  Xenophon,  Ages.  xi.  26.  K^f  8^  ad  2i}ot^  'roXiopK&y,  *Apiofiap(euwf  frt 
oZcay,  \6aas  iced  olhos  r^v  iroXiopirfar  ianqXXdrpi, 
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CHAP,  but  that  of  keeping  together  his  mercenary  troops, 
^^  .  and  perhaps  of  enriching  himself  by  the  plunder 
which  he  shared  with  them.  When  therefore  Iphi- 
crates,  whether  in  consequence  of  such  representations, 
or  through  jealousy  of  his  connexion  with  Cotys  \  was 
deprived  of  his  command,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
Timotheus  should  be  appointed  to  succeed  him ;  and 
we  are  not  surprised  that  he  should  have  been  left  at 
liberty  to  carry  on  the  war  either  before  Amphipolis, 
or  in  the  Chersonesus,  as  might  seem  to  him  most 
advisable.  His  commission,  with  an  apparently  un- 
limited discretion,  included  both  theatres  of  war.* 

It  was  probably  in  the  year  365  that  he  arrived  on 
the  coast  of  Thrace.  The  treachery  of  Charidemus 
in  the  surrender  of  the  Amphipolitan  hostages,  seems 
to  have  deterred  him  from  immediately  renewing  the 
attempt  upon  Amphipolis,  especially  as  he  could  not 
induce  that  chief  to  remain  any  longer  in  the  Athenian 
service.  Charidemus  carried  away  his  troops,  in 
vessels  with  which  he  had  been  furnished  by  the 
Athenians,  to  Cotys.  Demosthenes  chooses  to  sup- 
pose that  his  motive  for  this  proceeding  was  his  desire 
to  injure  Athens  as  much  as  possible,  by  entering  the 
service  of  a  prince  whom  he  knew  to  be  already 
hostile  to  her.®  But  another  equally  probable  expla- 
nation may  be  found  in  his  wish  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  his  old  commander  Iphicrates,  who,  after  his  dis- 
missal, retired  to  the  dominions  of  his  royal  father-in- 
law.  Timotheus  deeming  his  forces  for  the  present 
unequal  to  the  reduction  of  Amphipolis,  turned  his 
arms  toward  another  quarter,  where  he  saw  a  fairer 
prospect  of  success.      The  intervention  of  Oljnithus 

*  As  Rehdants  conjectures,  p.  139.,  and  Welnenborn,  p.  184. 

•  Dem.  Aristocr.  S  174.  176.     iwtO^  rhv  fikr  'l^in^mw  iarwrrpdrnyov  hrot4i- 

<mT«,  TifjLdBtoy  8*  tw'^Aft^iiroXtP  Kut  X€^p6in/iiro9  ^(cr^f«f>arc  ffrparrty6v 

fra2  furd  tovto,  ^ci8^  tIp  wfAs  'Afi/plwoXu^   ir6\9fu»  irpirtpw  roXtfuT^  ctXrra 
TtfidBtos  rod  irphs  Xtf^n^iroK 

'  u.  8.  &y  iucptfims  flit  rSiv  tvrw  Mp^new  ixfip6Tara  ^iu»  ^uucti/uvoK 
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had  been  the  main  obstacle  to  the  recovery  of  Amphi-  chap. 
polis.  And  Timotheus  seems  to  have  thought  that,  .  ^"^^  . 
by  carrying  the  war  into  Chalcidice,  he  might  at  once 
deprive  Amphipolis  of  the  succour  of  her  most 
powerful  ally,  and  might  make  several  important 
additions  to  the  dependencies  of  Athens.  In  this 
new  field  of  operations  he  had  also  reason,  as  the 
event  proved,  to  calculate  on  Macedonian  aid.  Timo- 
theus himself  was  a  hereditary  friend  of  the  royal 
family,  and  Olynthus,  which  in  the  reign  of  Amyntas 
had  nearly  become  mistress  of  the  kingdom,  and 
though  humbled  by  Sparta  had  begun  to  recover  her 
strength,  and  probably  to  resume  her  ambitious  de- 
signs, was  still  an  object  of  greater  jealousy  to  the 
Macedonian  government  than  Athens.  We  have 
therefore  no  reason  to  distrust  the  statement,  though 
transmitted  to  us  by  writers  of  little  authority  *,  that 
Perdiccas  co-operated  with  Timotheus  in  his  attacks 
on  the  Chalcidian  towns.  The  war  appears  to  have 
been  uninterruptedly  successful  on  the  Athenian  side, 
though  its  results  may  have  been  greatly  exaggerated 
by  Isocrates,  who  says  that  Timotheus  subdued  all 
the  Chalcidians^ ;  and  another  account  which  makes 
the  like  assertion  with  regard  to  Olynthus  ^,  must 
either  be  rejected  altogether,  or  understood  to  mean 

'  Polyien.  iii.  10.  14.  (of  iv.  10.  2.)  and  UlpUm  oa  Dein.  Olynth.  ii.  §  14. 
It  has  been  supposed  (see  Voemel  on  this  passage  of  Demosthenes)  that  this 
war  may  have  been  one  waged  several  years  earlier  by  Amyntas,  and  that  Perdiccis 
only  acted  as  his  lieutenant  But  from  the  description  of  .Sschines  it  appears  that 
Perdiccas,  even  at  the  time  of  his  &ther*s  death,  was  scarcely  old  enough  to  have 
commanded  an  army.  —  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  this  passage  of  Demosthenes 
(who  only  says  *.  Macedonia  fiimished  a  considerable  addition  to  our  forces  under 
Timotheus  against  Olynthus,)  is  the  only  ground  that  has  been  alleged  for  the 
assertion,  that  it  was  Philip  who  aided  Timotheus,  and  enabled  him  to  take  F6- 
tidsa  and  Torone.  Tet  on  this  assertion,  which  contradicts  all  the  testimonies  of 
the  ancients  on  this  sutiject,  and  if  received  would  create  inexplicable  oonftiaion  in 
the  history  of  this  period,  its  author  has  not  scrupled  to  found  a  charge  of  tn^rro- 
tiiude  against  the  Athenians,  whom  he  represents  as  inilicting  a  grievous  injury  on 
Philip  (of  which  we  stiall  speak  shortly)  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  making 
conquests  for  them.  Mr.  Clinton,  who  now  and  then  corrects  this  writer's  chro- 
nol(^cal  errors  in  less  important  points,  passes  over  this  matter  in  silenoe. 

'  w.  ian-iH.  §  119.     XaAici8«7f  Ararrof  irarffvoA^^i}0'ey. 

'  Nepos.  Tim.  i.  2.      Olynihio§  et  Byxaniioi  bdh  nbegii. 
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CHAP,     nothing  more  than  that  Olynthus  was  worsted  in  the 
•  contest,   and  unable  to  protect  her  allies.      What 

is  most  certain  is,  that  Timotheus  conquered  Potidaea 
and  Torone.  Isocrates,  to  enhance  his  hero's  merit, 
reminds  his  readers  that  the  siege  of  Potidsea,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  "War,  had  cost  Athens 
2400  talents,  whereas  Timotheus  had  supplied  the 
whole  expense  of  his  conquest  by  ways  and  means  of 
his  own  contrivance,  and  fipom  the  contributions 
levied  on  the  Thracian  towns/  It  may  however 
easily  be  supposed  that  these  two  places  were  speci- 
fied as  being  the  most  important,  and  a  great  number 
of  others  which  were  less  in  condition  to  oflFer  an 
efiectual  resistance,  must  have  shared  the  same  fate. 
The  reduction  of  Torone  and  Potidaea  is  assigned  by 
Diodorus^  to  the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and  fourth 
Olympiad.  But  it  may  very  well  have  taken  place  in 
the  first  half  of  364.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
Olympic  year — the  Archonship  of  Timocrates — and 
probably  in  the  latter  half  of  364,  we  find  Timotheus 
recommencing  hostilities  against  Amphipolis.  On 
this  occasion  however  he  did  not  take  the  command  in 
person,  but  despatched  an  officer  named  Alcimachus, 
Ttaou-eu.  Of  course  With  only  a  division  Of  his  forces.  We  can 
ASphSo^*  hardly  account  for  this  movement  unless  on  the  sup- 
"«•  position,  that  he  was  himself  still  fully  occupied  in 

Chalcidice,  and  that  he  had  received  intelligence 
which  seemed  to  justify  the  hope  that  a  small  body  of 
troops  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  Amphipolis.  The 
fragmentary  record  fipom  which  we  derive  all  our 
knowledge  of  this  expedition  ^,  only  enables  us  to  see 
that  it  totally  failed,  and  that  Alcimachus,  with  his 
whole  force,  was  reduced  to  surrender  to  the  Thracians, 
probably  those  of  the  adjacent  region,  whose  interpo- 

•  ».  irrii.  u.  8.  •  XT.  81. 

*  SchoL  JEKhku  p.  756.  Beisk.  ty9ow,  ^fnrff^cb  ^h  rovTifUMr04^ws  (Tiiio- 
$4ov  Bekker)  'AXxlftaxos  iaekrvxw  tinov  wapMrns  abrhw  (nbrhr)  epo{<y  M 
Ttfuuepdrovs  'Atfi^rpo'ir  ^xorrof • 
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sition  appears  to  have  saved  Amphipolis  on  a  previous     chap. 
occasion.  .   ^^ . 

It  is  certain  however  that  this  defeat  did  not 
prevent  Timotheus  from  conducting  another  expe- 
dition in  person  against  Amphipolis.  For  the  fact, 
and  for  some  of  the  attendant  circumstances,  we  have 
the  evidence  of  Demosthenes^:  but  the  date  is  involved 
in  much  doubt ;  as  the  account  which  professes  to  fix 
it  with  the  greatest  exactness,  seems  to  assign  the 
event  to  a  period  more  than  three  years  later,  the  year 
in  which  Philip  mounted  the  throne.®  But  this  sup- 
position is  beset  with  insurmountable  difficulties ;  and 
if  the  transactions  hitherto  related  have  been  cor- 
rectly arranged,  since  we  are  informed  by  Demosthenes 
that  Timotheus,  when  he  was  sent  to  supersede  Iphi- 
crates,  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  with  Am- 
phipolis before  he  engaged  in  that  of  the  Chersonesus, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  he  made  his  last  attempt 
on  Amphipolis  before  he  proceeded  again  to  the 
Hellespont;  and  as  we  learn  that  he  came  to  the 
relief  of  Cyzicus  in  the  same  Olympic  year  (01.  crv.  1.) 
in  which  he  took  Torone  and  Potidaea*,  we  conclude 
that  his  final  expedition  against  Amphipolis  cannot 
have  taken  place  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  year 
363.  We  know  that  it  was  not  more  successful  than 
the  preceding  one,  but  are  as  little  informed  as  to  the 
precise  mode  and  causes  of  its  failure.  It  appears 
that  Olynthus,  notwithstanding  the  losses  she  had 
suffered,  made  preparations  for  defending  Amphipolis, 
and  invited  Charidemus,  then  in  the  Chersonesus,  to 
enter  her  service.     He  accepted  the  offer,  and  em- 

'  Schol.  JEtchin.  u.  s.  (according  to  Bekker's  MSS.)  il0iofwp  8tc  npterS/ukXfis 
inrtrvxty*  'AfuparoXnAv  airoifs  wapMrronf  rots  6fi6pois  6|pa(Iv. 

»  Aristocr.  §  176. 

'  Schol.  ^schin.  u.  s.  fvyarw  TifUHos  hnffrpafrtifaas  ^rr^  M  KoKtifjimm 
ipxoyros. 

*  Diodor.  zv.  81.     TtfiSOws  6  *A0i|rai«y  arpteniyhs,  tx"^  S^pcvuy  tc^uc^  rf  mii 
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CHAP,  barked  his  troops  at  Cardia ;  but  in  the  passage  fell 
.  ^^^  .  into  the  hands  of  Timotheus,  and,  to  avoid  worse 
consequences,  conseiited  to  serve  under  him.'  Yet  it 
seems  that  notwithstanding  his  co-operation  Timotheus 
was  surprised  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the 
«>emy  S  greaUy^uperior  fU  and'L,  fein  to  «t 
fire  to  his  galleys  in  the  Stryroon  and  to  make  a  hasty 
retreat  by  land.^  His  loss  however  cannot  have 
amounted  to  that  of  his  whole  fleet,  as  he  appears  to 
have  returned  to  the  Hellespont  in  the  spring,  or  early 
in  the  sunmier  of  363,  and  to  have  been  engaged 
during  the  remainder  of  that  year  in  a  series  of  suc- 
cessful operations  against  Cotys  and  his  allies  ^,  which 
may  have  soothed  any  displeasure  that  might  be  felt 
at  Athens  on  account  of  the  check  he  had  received  at 
Amphipolis.'*  To  these  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
revert  hereafter. 

*  Dem.  Aristocr.  §  175 — 179.  It  was  in  the  voyage,  w\4cnf  liccurf,  not  after  he 
had  actually  entered  the  Olynthlan  service,  that  he  was  captuKd  by  the  Athenian 
galleys. 

*  Polyen.  iil  10.  8.  We  know  of  no  other  period  to  which  the  story  can  be 
referred. 

*  Nepos.  Timoth.  x.  2. 

*  Almost  all  authors  who  have  had  occasion  to  discuss  the  chronology  of  this 
period  have  adopted  the  correction  KaWifififiovs  for  KaKoftiotvos  in  the  Scholiast  of 
iEschines,  so  as  to  refer  the  repulse  of  Timotheus  at  Amphipolis  to  the  latter  half 
of  360.  Weissenbom,  who  has  devoted  one  of  the  miscellaneous  essays  of  his 
Hdlen  (which  was  published  in  the  year  before  the  work  of  Rehdants)  to  illustrate 
the  Scholiast's  enumeration  of  the  nine  disasters  which  befell  the  Athenian  arms 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  AmphipoUs,  passes  over  the  repulse  of  Timotheus  in  a  very 
fiew  words,  as  presenting  no  difficult,  and  fixes  its  date,  in  conformity  witli  the 
itoelved  emendation,  in  the  spring  of  359.  The  proposed  change  of  the  Greek 
text  is  certainly  very  slight  and  easy,  and  there  could  hardly  be  a  doubt  about  its 
propriety,  if  it  was  true,  as  Mr.  Clinton  states  (F.  H.  360  a.  c),  that  the  eour$e  of 
eoeutM  enumerated  by  Demottheneg  in  the  Arisioeratea,  and  the  information  we 
possess  fh>m  other  sources,  concurred  with  this  date.  But  it  is  because  these  facts 
appear  to  me  to  be  at  variance  with  the  date,  that  notwithstanding  the  speciousness 
of  the  emendation,  I  find  myself  unable  to  acquiesce  in  it,  or  at  least  in  the  date. 
Rehdantx  seems  to  have  been  the  first,  and  hitherto,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
writer  who  has  perceived  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  common  supposition ; 
though  that  which  he  proposes  to  substitute  for  it  appears  to  me  likewise  inadmis- 
ilble.  1.  He  points  out  (p.  161. )  the  improbability  of  Timotheus  having  followed 
Cailisthenes  in  the  command  at  Amphipolis,  and  having  received  aid  from  Perdiccas 
after  Perdiccas  had  been  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Cailisthenes ;  and  he  cites  a 
passage  of  Aristotle  (Rbet  ii.  3.  13.)  which  proves  that  the  trial  of  Cailisthenes 
took  place  the  day  before  that  of  Ergophilus,  who  was  superseded  in  September, 
862  (Dem.  Aristocr.  §  122.  Polyel.  §  15.),  and  therefore  warrants  the  conclusion 
tint  these  two  generals  were  appointed  at  no  great  interval  of  time  fh>m  one 
another.     And  this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  language  of  ^schlnes  (De  F.  L. 
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The  policy  by  which  Perdiccas  had  been  induced  to     chap. 
second  Timotheus  in  his  attacks  on  the  Chalcidian  .   ^^^^' 

§  82,  33. )  about  Callistbenes,  though  at  first  sight  it  may  seem  to  imply  that  he 
was  in  command  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  reign  of  Perdiccas.  2.  Again,  when 
Timotheus  was  appointed  to  supersede  Iphicrates,  his  commission  extended  not 
only  to  Amphipolis  but  to  the  Chersonesus,  and  it  was  left  to  his  own  discretion  in 
which  quarter  he  would  begin  his  operations.  But  we  know  the  names  of  the 
generals  who  succeeded  one  another  in  command  in  the  Hellespont,  fh>m  the  begin- 
ning of  362  until  the  death  of  Cotys :  Ergophilus,  Autocles,  Menon,  Timomachus» 
Cephisodotus.  There  is  no  room  in  this  series  for  Iphicrates  or  Timotheus.  As 
to  both  these  points  Weissenbom  and  Rehdants  concur  independently  of  each 
other.  3.  The  date  assigned  to  the  repulse  of  Timotheus  at  Amphipolis  leaves  no 
sufilcient  space  for  the  transactions  related  in  the  Aristocratea,  in  which  Charidemus 
was  engaged  firom  the  time  of  his  quitting  the  Athenian  senrice  under  Timotheus 
until  the  death  of  Cotys,  which  happened  while  Cephisodotus  was  still  in  command* 
according  to  the  calculation  of  Rehdants  before  the  end  of  860.  The  narrative  of 
Demosthenes  implies  that  during  this  interval,  the  ill-feeling  which  had  before 
existed  between  Cotys  and  the  Athenians  broke  out  in  open  war  (Aristocr.  §  180. 
Xp6yov  9u\$6rrof  Kairov  •ro\4fAov  irp6s  K/Stvp  6rros  ^).  But  this  war  (as  Weis- 
senbom  observes,  p.  191.)  had  certainly  begun  long  before  360.  Independently  of 
this,  the  adventures  of  Charidemus  in  Asia  and  Europe,  described  by  Demosthenes 
(Aristocr.  §  181 — 194.)  cannot  without  violence  be  compressed  within  the  com* 
pass  of  a  year.  4.  Finally,  it  may  be  inferred  from  Aristocr.  §  153 — 155.  that 
for  a  considerable  period  previous  to  860,  Iphicrates  had  quitted  the  service  of 
Athens,  and  had  been  residing  in  the  dominions  of  Cotys.  It  was  in  that  year 
that  be  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  father-in-law,  by  revising  to  assist  him  in 
reducing  the  towns,  still  remaining  to  the  Athenians,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  first 
to  Antissa  and  afterwards  to  Drys.  But  up  to  that  time  he  had  been  defending 
Cotys,  even  against  the  Athenian  commanders  (fr^\fii}0'fi'  6rip  rmr  K6tvos  wpay- 
fidruy  iydyrta  rots  ifirr^pois  (rrparriydis  yauftax^iy)'  This  must  have  been  after 
he  had  been  superseded  by  Timotheus.  Behdants  adds  an  argument  which  would 
have  great  weight  if  its  chronological  basis  was  well  established.  He  says :  CSeUU- 
tnedit  anno  PhiHppus  regno  potitus  tfidt  apud  Methonem  Argceum,  quern  ut  regem 
institnereni  Athatieiuet  Mantiam  cum  hoptUh  et  eUute  miserant  (Dlod.  xvi.  2.  8.) 
Qui  locus  Tintotheo  9  Etiam  Athenienses  nemo  exittimabit,  nisi  qui  cot^scturam 
nullo  adminicuh  fuleitam  tuttinere  velit,  timid  apud  Methonem^  in  Thradaf  apud 
Amphipolim  exercitua  ahnue.  But  if,  according  to  Mr.  Clinton's  calculation, 
Philip  ascended  the  throne  in  the  seventh  month  of  Callimedes,  the  repulse  of 
Timotheus  might  have  preceded  his  accession.  Bobnecke's  arrangement  of  these 
events  (in  his  Chronological  Tables,  p.  725.)  is  singularly  improbable.  He  supposes 
that  Philip  mounted  the  throne  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  Callimedes  and 
immediately  restored  Amphipolis  to  independence.  After  this  Iphicrates  was 
superseded ;  and  when  the  Amphipolitans  had  recovered  their  hostages  through  the 
treachery  of  Charidemus,  the  Olynthians  took  po«nession  of  the  city.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  repulse  of  Timotheus  about  the  end  of  360,  or  the  beginning  of  359 :  and 
in  the  latter  half  of  359  Philip  defeated  Mantias  and  Argsus — who  it  seems  had 
remained  quiet  so  long  as  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus  were  in  command  of  the 
Athenian  forces.  It  is  the  more  surprising  that  Bbhnecke  should  have  lighted  on  such 
an  unlucky  combination,  as  in  the  body  of  his  work  (p.  144.  foil.)  he  had  related 
the  same  events  in  an  entirely  difl^rent,  and  certainly  a  much  more  natural  order: 
placing  the  expedition  of  Mantias  at  the  beginning  of  Philip's  reign,  OL  105.  l.,and 
the  repulse  of  Timotheus  in  the  latter  half  of  the  same  Olympic  year.  But  perhaps 
he  had  perceived  that  on  this  supposition  there  would  not  be  sufilcient  time  for  the 
subsequent  adventures  of  Charidemus  before  the  death  of  Cotys,  It  is  however 
hardly  credible  that  after  the  defeat  of  Mantias,  and  Philip's  pacific  overtures, 
the  Athenians  should  have  despatched  another  expedition  fiir  the  recovery  of  Am- 
phipolis. Behdants  hesitatingly  suggests  that  KoAa/iiwror,  or  according  to  Bekker*s 
reading  KaWfjJ»yos,  may  be  a  corruption  of  Vl6kt»yos  (caused  perhaps  by  some 
confusion  with  the  name  KaWUrBirns).     He  observes  that  Xiwyos,  which  also 
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CHAP,  towns,  would  not  incline  him  to  view  with  like  favour 
^^^  the  designs  of  Athens  upon  Amphipolis.  But  while 
Timotheus  remained  in  command  he  could  not  readily 
exchange  the  position  of  an  active  ally  for  that  of  an 
open  enemy,  and  perhaps  during  the  last  mentioned 
attempt  had  looked  passively  on.  But  when,  either  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year  or  in  362,  a  fresh  ex- 
pedition was  sent  under  the  command  of  Callisthenes, 
he  quitted  his  neutral  attitude,  and  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Amphipolitans  so  earnestly  as  to  become 
the  leading  party  in  the  contest  with  Athens. 
wEschines,  who  is  here  our  only  authority,  represents 
him  as  compelled  to  yield  to  the  Athenian  arms ;  but 
the  orator  himself  throws  some  doubt  on  the  truth  of 
this  statement,  by  the  fact  which  he  subjoins;  that 
Callisthenes  was  induced  to  consent  to  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  on  such  disadvantageous  terms,  that  on  his 
return  to  Athens  he  was  brought  to  trial  and  put  to 
death ;  and  his  convention  with  Perdiccas  was  com- 
monly supposed — if  we  may  not  rather  say,  from  the 
manner  in  which  jEschines  takes  credit  for  his  attempt 
to  get  rid  of  the  embarrassing  fact,  was  universally 
known  —  to  have  been  the  real,  if  not  the  ostensible 
ground  of  the  sentence.'  It  is  certainly  possible  that 
in  the  course  of  this  struggle  the  Amphipolitans 
found  themselves  constrained  to  admit  a  Macedonian 
garrison  into  the  city.»     They  would  probably  have 

agrees  in  its  termination  with  the  present  reading,  is  out  of  the  question,  because 
the  eighth  unsuccessful  expedition  took  place  in  the  year  of  Timocrates,  who  suc- 
ceeded Chion.  But  the  archonship  of  Molon  is  likewise  inconsistent  both  with 
the  historical  facts,  and  with  his  own  chronology.  For  a  little  before  (p.  148.)  he 
had  observed,  Timothnu  beOandi  advertuM  AmphipdUn  fine  facto  arma  Cotyi  inferebcU 
a.  cireiter  363 — that  is  in  the  year  divided  between  the  archons  Timocrates  and 
Charidides.  I  have  myself  no  conjecture  to  offer.  That  of  KaWt/xifiovs  appears 
to  me  the  most  probable.  But  if  it  were  conflrmed  by  a  MS.  of  the  Scholiast,  it 
would  not  shake  my  conviction  that  the  repulse  of  Timotheus  did  not  happen  later 
than  the  first  half  of  363. 

1  De  F.  L.  §  33.     \4yu¥  Zri  Kparowrts  ry  iro\4fi^  ntp^UcKoy  Ka?On(r$iyovs 

ijyovfiiyou  'ABriyalwy  ia^ox^  ^p^s  cUnhy  hrosfyruffBk koX  r^v  dtafioKiiM 

rtdmi¥  hr€ip^fifiy  \itiy,  BMurimy  Zri  KaWur04niv  6  i^fws  dhr^Krciycv  ob  5i&  rks 
WfAt  llfpdlKKay  iifoxds  &AA^  8i*  Iripas  oftafnias. 

*  Wcissenbom  (^Hdien,  p.  192.)  supposes  this  to  have  taken  place  while  Timo- 
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preferred  even  this  sacrifice  of  their  independence  to  chap. 
a  renewal  of  their  connexion  with  Athens :  though, 
but  for  the  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances,  they 
would  undoubtedly  rather  have  sought  security  in  a 
free  alliance  with  Olynthus.  It  is  however  apparently 
to  this  period  that  we  must  trace  the  origin  of  that 
influence  —  whatever  may  have  been  its  precise  na- 
ture and  extent — which  we  have  seen  the  Macedonian 
government  exercising  in  Amphipolis,  at  the  time  of 
Philip's  accession  to  the  throne. 

Such  then,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  collect  it  from 
the  scattered  and  very  imperfect  accounts  remaining 
of  these  events,  appears  to  have  been  the  state  of 
affairs  in  this  quarter,  when  Philip,  having  relieved 
himself  from  the  embarrassments  which  crowded  on 
him  in  the  outset,  was  no  longer  diverted  by  any 
more  pressing  cares  from  the  execution  of  the  designs 
which  he  had  formed  against  Amphipolis.  There 
were  however  three  parties  to  be  considered,  from 
whom,  though  their  interests  were  widely  diflferent, 
he  might  apprehend  opposition:  Athens,  Olynthus, 
and  the  people  of  Amphipolis  itself.  A  coalition  be- 
tween Athens  and  Olynthus  for  the  defence  of  Am- 
phipolis might  not  only  defeat  his  project,  but  raise 
an  insunnountable  obstacle  to  all  his  ambitious  views : 
and  even  either  singly  might  be  able  to  supply  Am- 
phipolis with  the  means  of  eflfectual  resistance.  A 
difficulty  of  another  kind  arose  from  the  footing  on 
which  he  had  hitherto  stood  with  the  Amphipolitans. 
At  the  time  when  he  declared  them  independent,  he 
must  have  been  regarded  as  their  protector  and  ally ; 
and  that  act,  even  if  it  did  not  excite  their  gratitude, 
cannot  have  abated  their  goodwill  toward  him.  But 
the  mere  ascendancy  of  his  party  in  the  city,  founded 
on  such  feelings,  was  probably  not  enough  to  satisfy 

theus  cxtrnmanded  in  Cahlcidice,  before  the  expedition  of  Alcimachus.  This,  how* 
ever,  seems  to  me  hardly  consistent  with  the  relations  between  Timotheus  and 
Perdlccas. 

VOL.  V.  S 
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CHAP,     his  aims:  he  wished  to  rule  there  as  master,  and 
-  therefore  to  establish  his  authority  on  the  right  of 

conquest.  It  was  necessary  for  this  purpose  that  he 
should  break  with  the  Amphipolitans.  Whether  he 
used  any  artifices  to  accomplish  this  end,  or  the  col- 
lision of  parties  spared  him  the  need  of  such  a  dis- 
ingenuous proceeding,  and  furnished  him  vrith  a 
welcome  pretext  for  hostilities,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  determine.  Diodorus  merely  relates  that  the  Am- 
phipolitans were  alienated  from  him,  and  afforded 
him  many  handles  for  war.'  This  statement  is 
equally  consistent  with  either  supposition;  but  that 
their  conduct,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  really  pro- 
voked him  to  attack  them,  wlien  they  would  otherwise 
have  been  left  unmolested,  is  an  absurdity  too  childish 
for  any  but  a  fanatical  partisan,  such  as  PhiUp  would 
have  desired  for  a  dupe,  but  would  have  deprecated 
as  a  historian  of  his  actions. 

After  the  failure  of  the  attempts  for  the  recovery 
of  Amphipolis  which  have  been  just  related,  the  Athe- 
nian interest  there  must  have  sunk  lower  than  ever ; 
and  even  when  the  amicable  relations  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  city  and  Macedonia  in  the  reign 
of  Perdiccas  had  ceased,  and  made  way  for  unfriendly 
dispositions,  if  not  for  open  hostility,  still  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  party  which  then  became  predominant 
was  connected  with  Athens.  The  Athenians,  as  we 
shall  sec,  considered  themselves  as  entirely  excluded 
from  the  place,  and  had  but  little  immediate  prospect 
of  recovering  it  by  their  own  arms.  It  is  therefore 
most  probable  that  it  was  a  party  attached  to  Olyn- 

*  XVI.  8.  «oAA&5  iupopfiAs  S6rrwy  €ls  wSKtfioy,  For  readers  even  but  moderately 
fetniliar  with  the  language,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  word  eair«tu, 
in  the  translation  in  Wesseling's  edition,  does  not  adequately  express  the  meaning 
of  h^optjuis.  The  passage  therefore  does  not  warrant  the  statement,  that  the  party 
adverse  to  the  Macedonian  interest^  holding  the  principal  potoer  in  the  city,  proceeded 
to  violenceM  which  are  no  otherwiee  described  by  the  historian  than  as  very  offensive, 
and  giving  large  and  repealed  provocaticn  for  the  direction  of  the  Macedonian  arms 
against  thenu  Yet  Wesseling  has  a  note  on  the  passage,  which  might  have 
enlightened  the  writer's  ignorance,  if  he  was  misled  by  the  Latin  translation. 
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thus  that  now  prevailed,  and  had  drawn  the  city  into     chap. 
the  quarrel  with  Philip.     As  soon  as  he  had  declared  >   ^^  . 
his  purpose  of  reducing  it  by  force,  the  Olynthians  ^  c-  ^58. 
were  the  first  to  take  measures  for  repelling  his  at-  muto  war 
tempt;  and  as  their  own   strength  was  hardly  suf-  ^u^"**^*' 
ficient  for  the  contest,  they  sent  envoys  to  invite  the 
Athenians  to  enter  into  a  league  with  them  for  the 
defence  of  what  appeared  to  be  their  common  in- 
terests. ^     They  were  probably  surprised  to  find  their 
overtures  abruptly  rejected.    An  intrigue  which  they  secret 
could  not  have  suspected,  and  which  was  carefully  ^iS^****" 
concealed,  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time  between  ^^^^ 
Athens  and  Philip,  and  stifled  the  uneasiness  which 
the  Athenians  would  otherwise  have  felt  at  the  dan- 
ger of  Amphipolis.     Philip  found  means  to  persuade 
them  that  he  did  not  intend  to  keep  the  place,  but, 
as  soon  as  he  had  taken  it,  to  restore  it  to  them. 
This  was  the  secret  of  a  negotiation  concerning  which 
our  information  would  have  been  still  more  deficient 
than  it  is,  if  it  had  not  become  very  celebrated  through 
the  caution  with  which  it  was  wrapt  in  mystery.   We 
do  not  know  when,  or  by  which  of  the  parties,  it 
was  opened.    It  may  have  been  merely  a  continuation 
of  that  in  which  peace  had  been  last  concluded  be- 
tween them,  when  Philip  had  made  professions  with 
regard  to  Amphipolis,  which  called  for  some  expla- 
nation, as  soon  as  he  began  to  threaten  it  with  his 
arms.     Demosthenes  alludes  to  this  famous  secret^, 
but  only  discloses  so  much  of  it  as  was  necessary  to 
convict  Philip  of  fraud :  another  very  important  part 
of  the  transaction  which  he  suppresses^ — conscious 
perhaps  that  it  was  not  honourable  to  the  Athenians 
—  has  fortunately  been  preserved  in  a  fragment  of 
Theopompus.^     From  him  we  learn  that  Antiphon 

'  Demosthenes  Olynth.  ii.  §  6. 
'  T^  6pv\o{fti9r6y  wort  h,ir6ffnrov,     u.  8. 

'  Preserved,  fhnn  the  thirty-fint  book  of  his  history,  by  Suidas  ri  iori  rh  Ir  r* 
Tom.  iiL  p.  467. 
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CHAP,  and  Charidemus  *  were  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Philip, 
.  ^^"'  .  avowedly  with  the  general  purpose  of  drawing  the 
bonds  of  amity  closer  between  him  and  the  republic.  ^ 
But  they  had  secret  instructions,  and  apparently 
large  powers,  to  treat  with  him  for  Amphipolis. 
Without  such  authority  they  probably  would  not 
have  ventured  to  make  such  an  offer  as  they  are  re- 
ported to  have  made  to  him :  or  even  to  have  accepted 
the  proposal,  if  it  proceeded  from  him.  They  are 
said  to  have  promised  that,  if  he  would  make  the 
Athenians  masters  of  Amphipolis,  they  would  put 
him  in  possession  of  Pydna. 

Pydna,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  had  revolted 
from  Archelaus,  and,  when  he  had  reduced  it  to  sub- 
mission mth  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians,  had  been 
transferred  by  him  to  a  site  a  little  farther  removed 
from  the  sea.  It  seems  probable  that  the  inhabitants 
took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  Macedonian 
government  in  the  reign  of  Amyntas,  to  shake  off  his 
authority^,  and  the  same  was  most  likely  the  case  with 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Methone.  Both  were  after- 
wards brought  over  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  and 
Pydna  was  perhaps  at  the  same  time  restored  to  its 
ancient  maritime  position.  This  acquisition,  which 
has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  Conon^,  was  un- 

'  Of  course  a  different  person  from  the  adventurer  of  Oreus.  I  must  own  my- 
self surprised  by  Wachsmuth's  observation  (i.  2.  p.  341.  n.  35.)  that  he  does  not 
aee  eufficient  ground  for  distinguishing  the  Eubcean  Charidemus  from  an  Athenian 
demagogue  of  the  same  name.  Other  occasions  will  occur  in  which  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  confound  them. 

'  wpd^oyTas  koI  ntpl  <pi\las. 

'  This  supposition  certainly  appears  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  singular  fact 
mentioned  by  Aristides  (Su/*^.  A.  i.  p.  715.  Dindorf.)  that  the  Pydneans  had  a 
temple  in  honour  of  Amyntas,  in  which  a  perfidious  massacre  was  perpetrated 
when  they  surrendered  to  Philip.  The  difficulty  would  be  less,  if  we  suppose 
them  to  have  revolted  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Amyntas,  and  to  have  been 
afterwards  admitted  into  the  Athenian  confederacy  by  Timotheui.  This  is  at  least 
an  easier  solution  than  the  one  proposed  by  M.  Cousinery,  Voyage  dans  la  Mace- 
doine,  it.  p  37.,  who  states,  that  Pydna  was  conquered  by  Amyntas,  but  permitted 
to  retain  Its  independence,  on  account  of  its  alliance  with  Athens ;  and  that  it  was 
in  gratitude  for  this  fovour,  as  Aristides  informs  us  (where  ?),  that  they  honoured 
him  as  a  god. 

*  On  the  supposed  authority  of  Dinarchus  c.  Demosth.  p.  91.     But  when  we 
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doubtedly  made  by  Tiraotheus,  probably  about  378.  chap. 
The  Pydnaeans  could  not  have  been  surrendered  to  ^^'^' 
their  ancient  masters  by  the  Athenians  without  a  gross 
breach  of  faith ;  and  the  discovery  of  such  a  design 
would  probably  have  defeated  it,  as  it  would  imme- 
diately have  dissolved  their  alliance  with  Athens,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  town  was 
occupied  by  an  Athenian  garrison.  For  Philip  a  sea- 
port so  near  the  confines  of  Thessaly  was  a  point  of 
great  moment ;  but  his  main  object  was  undoubtedly 
not  to  acquire  it  by  such  means,  but  to  cajole  the 
Athenians,  until  he  should  have  eflfected  the  more 
important  conquest  of  Amphipolis.  The  ambassadors 
on  their  return  were  permitted  to  make  their  report 
secretly  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  The  people 
appear  to  have  been  for  some  time  satisfied  with  a 
general  assurance,  which  was  probably  itself  made  as 
little  public  as  possible,  that  Amphipolis  was  to  be 
ceded  to  them.  There  was  hardly  any  price  at  which 
they  would  not  have  been  willing  to  purchase  it ;  and 

compare  the  account  there  given  of  Conon's  exploits  with  the  enumeration  of  those 
of  Timotheus  in  Isocrates  (ir.  iuniB.  §  115.),  it  seems  difficult  to  repress  a  bus* 
picion,  though  I  have  not  seen  it  expressed  before,  that  the  genitive  \a66trros  has 
been  substituted  for  the  dative  Xo^dyri,  which  would  refer  the  conquests  there  at- 
tributed to  Conon,  to  Timotheus.  It  is  true  that  Diodorus  (xiv.  84. )  likewise 
mentions  a  number  of  cities  which  were  in  some  sense  acquired  fur  Athens  by 
Conon  :  but  it  is  remarkable  that  his  list  does  not  contain  one  of  the  names  men- 
tioned by  Dinarchus,  nor  does  he  give  any  hint  that  in  the  course  of  this  expe- 
dition Conon  —  who  was  still  in  company  with  Phamabazus  —  visited  the  coast  of 
Macedonia  or  Thrace.  Indeed  his  description  almost  excludes  the  supposition  of 
that  fact.  Then,  if  we  look  again  at  the  passage  of  Dinarchus,  it  seems  strange, 
to  say  the  least,  that,  when  the  orator's  purp(Me  was  to  represent  the  services  of 
Timotheus,  he  should  mention  only  one  —  the  voyage  round  Peloponnesus  which 
ended  in  the  conquest  of  Corcyra  —  should  then  proceed  to  enumerate  the  con- 
quests made  by  Conon,  and  yet,  as  if  the  exploits  just  described  had  been  those  of 
his  ^n,  should  speak  of  the  thtpywlai  of  Timotheus.  But  moreover  the  number 
of  cities  taken  —  according  to  the  present  text  of  Dinarchus  —  by  Conon  (Samos, 
Metbone,  Pydna,  Potidca,  and  twenty  others)  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  number 
mentioned  by  Isocrates,  of  the  cities  conquered  by  Timotheus  {rtrrdpwy  koI  ^oai 
ir6\€(ai'  Kupious  ifjuis  itroiiiiyfy).  This  coincidence  appears  to  me  so  decisive,  that  I 
think  a  future  editor  of  Dinarchus  would  be  justified,  even  if  no  manuscript  au- 
thority should  be  found,  in  introducing  the  reading  \a86vri  in  the  text.  Tet 
Boeckh  (iii.  c.  17.)  supplies  the  account  of  Dinarchus  from  Diodorus  without  any 
misgiving.  [I  now  learn  firom  Rehdantx  (p.  135.,  n.  46.,  and  p.  202.,  n.  9. ),  that 
the  reading  Xagovri  has  been  found  in  some  MSS.  and  received  into  the  text  in 
some  kte  editions  of  Dinarchus]. 
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CHAP,  therefore  about  the  terms  they  were  curious,  but  not 
.  ^^^  .  uneasy.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Oljnithian  envoys  were 
dismissed,  and  the  Olynthians  found  that,  if  they 
wished  to  defend  Amphipolis,  they  must  prepare  to 
sustain  a  conflict  with  Macedonia  alone.  Philip  how- 
ever thought  it  advisable  to  conciliate  them,  and  to 
purchase  their  acquiescence,  rather  than  hazard  a  trial 
of  strength.  The  town  of  Anthemus  —  the  situation 
of  which  does  not  seem  to  be  yet  well  ascertained  *  — 
had  always  been  claimed  by  his  predecessors,  though 
sometimes  subject  to  Oljmthus.  It  was  probably  at 
this  time  in  his  hands :  for  in  the  successful  war  in 
which  Perdiccas  had  co-operated  with  Timotheus 
against  Olynthus,  it  would  certainly  not  have  been 
allowed  to  remain — if  it  had  previously  been — in  the 
enemy's  power.  He  now  gave  it  up  to  the  Olynthians, 
who  were  so  much  gratified  by  this  unexpected  con- 
cession, that  it  would  have  been  vain  to  attempt  to 
instigate  them  against  him,  especially  in  an  enterprise 
of  so  much  risk  and  difficulty  as  the  defence  of  Am- 

>  This  remark  is  thrown  out  for  the  purpose  of  directing  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion :  whether  the  Anthemus  which  was  ceded  by  Philip  to  the  Oljmthians,  and 
which  had  been  an  ol\ject  of  contention  between  them  and  his  predecessors,  can 
have  been  the  inland  town,  the  site  of  which  —  on  the  borders  of  Mygdonia  near 
the  flowery  margin  of  the  lake  Langasa  —  is  described  by  Cousinery  (i.  p.  112.) 
and  Leake  {Northern  Greece^  m.  p.  450.),  and  which  gave  its  name  to  a  division 
of  the  Macedonian  cavalry,  the  tXi}  'Aj^t/Aovala.  What  can  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  claim  set  up  by  Olynthus  to  a  district  so  remote  ?  Are  we  to  seek  it  in  the 
grant  of  land  near  lake  Bolbe  — which  is  in  the  same  vale  with  Langasa  —  made 
by  Perdiccas  II.  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chalcidlan  towns,  who  abandoned  their 
habitations,  and  settled  in  Olynthus  (Thuc.  u  &%,)?  This  grant  indeed  was  only 
to  hold  for  a  time  —  as  long  as  the  war  with  Athens  should  last  But  length  of 
possession  may  have  seemed  to  create  a  right  which  Olynthus  may  have  asserted. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Leland  (Philip,  x.  p.  106.),  probably  in  entire  ignorance  of 
the  geography,  but  with  a  correct  tact,  describes  Anthemus  as  a  city  which  tepa- 
rated  Olynthus  from  the  mo.  A  maritime  position  appears  also  to  be  required  for 
the  Anthemus  which  Amyntas  offered  to  Hippias,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Thes- 
salians  offered  him  lolcus.  (Herod,  v.  94.)  Mueller,  in  his  map  of  Macedonia, 
places  Anthemus  on  the  coast  south  of  Therma :  but  he  does  not  notice  any  other. 
If  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Strepsa  mentioned  by  JBschines  (De  F.  L.  p.  31.) 
was  a  maritime  town,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  Anthemus  was  so  too.  [In 
Kieppert's  map  Anthemus  is  laid  down  conformably  to  Mueller's  sketch,  but  in  an 
Inland  position,  answering  to  Oalatista  in  Col.  Leake's  map,  on  the  banks  of  a 
river,  Anthemus,  which  fiUls  into  the  Thermalc  Gulf.  This  no  doubt  is  more  con« 
ststent  with  the  description  of  Thucydides  (ii.  99.  100.),  and  with  the  other  no- 
tices of  the  place.] 
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phipolis.  He  therefore  proceeded  without  interrup-  chap, 
tion  to  lay  siege  to  the  town.  Diodorus  would  lead  .  ^^ . 
us  to  suppose  that  he  achieved  the  conquest  speedily :  ^h"»p  i*y» 
that  he  made  a  breach  with  his  engines,  and  so,  after  AXbipoiis. 
a  great  slaughter  among  the  troops  which  manned  the 
walls,  took  it  by  storm.  But  this  seems  to  be  a  too 
summary,  if  not  an  erroneous  account  of  his  opera- 
tions. From  better  authority  we  know,  that  when 
the  danger  was  felt  to  be  pressing  at  Amphipolis,  and 
no  hope  remained  of  succour  from  Olynthus,  an  em- 
bassy headed  by  Hierax  and  Stratocles  —  who  appear 
to  have  been  chiefs  of  the  party  devoted  to  the 
Athenian  interest — was  sent  to  Athens,  with  an  oflfer 
to  surrender  the  city  to  the  Athenians.*  It  was  per- 
haps to  counteract  this  application,  that  Philip  thought 
it  expedient  to  renew  the  promise  which  he  had  made 
to  the  Athenian  envoys,  in  explicit  terms,  by  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  people.^  Yet  it  appears  that  the 
proposals  of  the  Amphipolitans  might  not  have  been 
rejected,  if  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  had  not 
been  drawn  away,  by  events  which  we  shall  shortly 
have  to  relate,  toward  a  different  quarter.  As  it  was,  raii  of 
they  cast  themselves  upon  Philip's  word,  and  allowed  ^  '^ 
him  to  make  himself  master  of  Amphipolis  without 
opposition.  Whether  after  all  he  took  it,  as  Diodorus 
states,  by  assault,  or,  as  Demosthenes  intimates^,  by 
means  of  a  correspondence  which  he  kept  up  with  his 
partisans  within,  is  a  point  which  we  cannot  deter- 
mine, and  of  small  importance.  No  less  difficult  is  it 
to  ascertain  the  real  foundation  of  the  accounts  which 
we  find  of  his  treatment  of  the  conquered.  That  of 
Diodorus  is  in  itself  highly  probable :  that  he  banished 
the  citizens  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
opposition  to  his  interests,  but  dealt  mildly  with  the 

*  Demosth.  Olynth.  x.  p.  11. 

'  Demosth*  c.  Aristocr.  p.  659.  w,  AXor.  §  28. 

'  Olyntb.  I.  p.  11.  *An^wo\tT&y  rovs  vapa56yTas  ain^  riiv  w6\iy 

8  4 
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CHAP.     rest.     It  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  discovered 
.   ^^^^  .   among  the  ruins  of  Amphipolis,  which  records  a  de- 


cree of  perpetual  banishment,  and  confiscation  of 
property,  against  Stratocles  —  probably  the  ambas- 
sador  above  mentioned  —  and  one  Philo,  and  their 
children,  and  threatens  all  who  should  attempt  to 
procure  the  repeal  of  the  decree,  or  by  any  means  to 
receive  them  again  into  the  city,  with  the  like  penalty.* 
Demosthenes  on  the  other  hand  alludes  to  the  event 
in  a  manner  which  implies,  that  instead  of  rewarding 
those  who  had  betrayed  their  fellow  citizens,  he  treated 
them  with  great  rigour^:  that  he  put  them  to  death 
-  is  perhaps  only  a  conjectural  explanation  of  the  ora- 
tor's meaning.^  The  fact  may  have  been,  that  he  did 
not  screen  them  from  the  vengeance  of  their  political 
adversaries. 

The  conquest  of  Amphipolis  did  not  immediately 
make  a  breach  between  him  and  the  Athenians.  It 
remained  to  be  seen  whether  he  would  perform  his 
promise  ;  but  according  to  the  secret  compact  he  was 
not  bound  to  do  so  before  he  was  put  in  possession 
of  Pydna.  Whether  any  steps  were  taken  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Athenian  government  we  do  not  know. 
Conquest  of  Philip  probably  did  not  allow  time  for  them.  He 
appears  to  have  marched  against  Pydna  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  Amphipolis,  and  either  through  terror 
or  treachery*  was  admitted  into  the  town.  If  the 
PydnaBans  had  been  informed  of  the  agreement  by 
which  their  independence  was  to  be  sacrificed,  it  would 
not  be  surprising  that  they  should  have  thrown  open 
their  gates.  That  he  exercised  any  unnecessary  se- 
« 

*  Leake,  ni.  p.  187.  and  Cousinery.  !•  p.  129.  CoL  Leake's  reading  ioM  U  ris 
rh  i^fiitpurfia  iuKf^rf^i^fi  fj  KaraSixtrcu  roirovs  is  adopted  by  Boeckh,  C.  JL  ii.  p.  63. 
n.  2008.,  vrith  the  necessary  corrections,  &ycn|^(^|7  and  KaroS^x^Ai-  Cousinery 
reads  iofw^^ltruv  KarMxnrai  rovrOf  and  translates :  $i  quelq*  un  tentait  (Vy  con* 
trevenir ;  where  the  verb  KarMxfirai  becomes  unmeaning,  and  iiywlni^la'tiy  is  both 
in  a  wrong  tense  and  misconstrued. 

'  u.  s.  *  Given  by  the  Greek  Scholiast 

*  Demosth.  Lept  p.  476.  ol  irpMvrts  t^v  n^ray  irai  r&XAa  x^^  '''f  ^^^'v^^ 
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verity  toward  them,  is  certainly  not  to  be  believed  on  chap. 
the  authority  of  a  rhetorician  who  lived  many  cen-  .  ^^' . 
turies  later* ;  but  it  would  not  be  incredible,  that  at 
the  moment  of  occupation  some  blood  was  shed  in  a 
military  or  political  tumult,  which  may  have  given 
Demosthenes  occasion  for  an  allusion  to  Philip's  con- 
duct, exactly  like  that  which  he  makes  on  the  subject 
of  Amphipolis.^  He  of  course  considered  himself  as 
no  longer  bound  by  his  promise ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  given  in  such  terms,  that,  though  it  furnished 
the  Athenian  orators  with  a  topic  of  invective  against 
his  duplicity,  it  could  not  be  regarded  even  at  Athens 
as  ground  for  a  demand.^  The  resentment  excited 
there  by  the  disappointment  was  probably  the  greater 
on  this  account ;  the  people,  so  far  as  it  understood 
the  transaction,  felt  itself  to  have  been  not  only  in- 
jured, but  overreached.  It  is  a  little  surprising  that 
we  do  not  hear  that  it  vented  its  anger  upon  any  of 
the  persons  who  had  conducted  the  negotiation  on  its 
behalf.  But  Philip  was  henceforth  viewed  as  an  open 
enemy,  and  this  was  the  beginning — though  without 
any  formal  declaration — of  a  state  of  hostility  be- 
tween the  two  powers,  which  was  called,  from  its  ori- 
gin, the  Amphipolitan  War. 

Philip  was  aware  that  he  could  not  hope  any  longer 
to  pacify  the  Athenians  by  words ;  and  all  that  he 
could  do  was  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  their 
enmity.  He  seems  to  have  been  still  afraid  lest  a 
league  should  be  formed  against  him  between  Athens 
and  Olynthus,  and  resolved  to  avert  the  danger  by 
bestowing  another  boon  on  the  Olynthians,  which 
should  at  the  same  time  strongly  attach  them  to  him, 
and  separate  them  more  widely  than  ever  from  Athens. 

»  Aristides,  u. ».  •  Olynth.  l  p.  11. 

*  Hence  .Sschines  was  not  able  to  take  any  notice  of  it  before  Philip  in  his 
argument,  reported  by  himself  (J)e  F.  L.  §  36.)  in  defence  of  the  Athenian  title  to 
Amphipolls. 
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CHAP.     He  knew  that  they  longed  to  recover  Potidaea,  and 
^^'^     encouraged  them  to  attack  it  by  a  promise  of  assist- 


ance. It  was  held  by  an  Athenian  garrison,  but  was 
forced  to  yield  to  the  united  forces  of  the  allies.  It 
seems  as  if  he  still  wished  it  to  be  believed  that  he  had 
not  acted  with  any  hostile  intentions  toward  Athens, 
B.  c.  367.  and  was  desirous  of  preserving  peace.  He  forced  in- 
Potitef to"  ^^^  *^®  Athenian  settlers  to  withdraw,  and  put  the 
oiynthus.  OljTithians  in  possession  of  their  lands  and  houses : 
but  he  treated  the  garrison  in  the  most  gracious  man- 
ner,  and  sent  it  back  to  Athens.  The  loss  of  Potidasa 
was  the  more  keenly  felt  there,  as  it  must  have  de- 
prived a  great  number  of  citizens  of  their  whole  pro- 
perty. An  expedition  was  decreed  for  the  relief  of 
the  place  ;  but,  if  it  was  sent  out,  it  arrived  too  late.* 
Its  fall  was  attributed,  like  that  of  Amphipolis  and 
Pydna,  to  treachery.  But  as  this  was  a  supposition 
which  soothed  the  people  under  such  misfortunes,  and 
served  as  a  plea  to  shelter  its  servants,  when  they  failed 
in  any  undertaking,  from  its  displeasure,  it  must  be 
received  with  caution. 

What  interval  may  have  elapsed  between  the  cap- 
ture of  Pydna  and  that  of  Potidsea,  is  a  question  on 
which  chronologers  are  at  variance.  It  would  per- 
haps imply  an  extraordinary  rapidity  in  Philip's  ope- 
rations to  suppose  that  both  these  places  were  taken 
in  the  same  year  with  Amphipolis,  as  the  narrative 
of  Diodorus  represents.^     On  the  other  hand,  there 

*  Demosth.  1.  Olyntb.  §  9.  I.  Philipp.  §  40.  The  first  of  these  passages  Is 
cited  by  Sainte- Croix,  Examen,  &c.  p.  589.  to  prove  that  the  siege  of  Potldsa 
lasted  long,  and  that  the  inhabitants  made  an  obstinate  defence.  It  is  surprising 
tliat  an  assertion  resting  ou  so  infirm  an  argument  should  have  been  adopted  by 
Schlosser  (i.  3.  p.  52. )  But  in  this  part  of  his  narrative  Schlosser  himself  has 
committed  some  ovendghts  very  unusual  with  him.  We  are,  for  instance,  nowhere 
informed  that  the  Olynthians  assisted  Philip  to  take  Pydna :  and  it  is  certain  that 
Pydna  was  talten  before  Potidsea  ;  but  it  was  not  the  garrison  of  Pydna,  where,  as 
we  have  observed  in  the  text,  the  Athenians  are  not  known  to  have  maintained 
any,  but  that  of  Potidsea,  that  Philip  so  liberally  dismissed.  The  confusion  be- 
tween the  names  Pydna  and  Potidsea  in  the  text  of  Diodorus  (xvi.  8.)  arose,  it 
may  be,  finom  the  author,  not  from  a  transcriber. 

'  Sainte-Croix*s  ot^'ection  to  tliis  inference,  grounded  on  the  expression :  hf^lt 
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is  reason  to  believe  that  the  three  events  came  close  chap. 
upon  one  another,  and  we  therefore  find  it  difficult  to  .  ^"^  . 
adopt  a  tradition  recorded  by  Plutarch,  which  would 
fix  the  fall  of  Potidaea  in  the  early  part  or  about  the 
middle  of  the  year  356,  very  near  the  beginning  of 
the  hundred  and  sixth  Olympiad.  Plutarch  relates  \ 
that  Philip  had  just  taken  Potidaea,  when  he  received 
intelligence  of  three  other  happy  events :  a  victory 
won  by  his  chariot  at  the  Olympic  games ;  another 
gained  by  his  general  Parmenio  over  the  lUyrians; 
and  the  birth  of  his  son  Alexander,  the  prince  who  b.  c.  sbs, 
was  to  succeed  to  the  throne,  and  to  fill  the  world  SwSinder 
with  his  fame.  The  prize  in  the  chariot-race  is  not 
unworthy  of  notice,  as  it  shows  Philip's  anxiety  to 
claim  the  privileges  of  a  Greek,  and  to  acquire  repu- 
tation among  the  Greeks  by  a  kind  of  display  suited 
to  the  national  taste.  Parmenio's  campaign  was  evi- 
dently connected  with  a  league,  which,  according  to 
Diodorus,  was  formed  against  Philip,  in  the  first  year 
of  the  hundred  and  sixth  Olympiad,  between  the 
kings  of  Illyria,  Paeonia,  and  Thrace ;  though  he  de- 
scribes Philip  as  crushing  it  by  an  expedition  which 
he  made  against  them  in  person,  while  their  prepara- 
tions were  yet  incomplete.  It  may  however  be 
asked,  if  Diodorus  was  mistaken  in  this  point,  and 
the  victory  was  really  gained  by  Parmenio,  what  was 
the  engagement  which  prevented  Philip  from  taking 
the  field  according  to  his  custom.  If  we  adopt  Plu- 
tarch's statement,  we  must  of  course  suppose  that 
he  was  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Potidaea.    But  it  is 

8i  M  ras  <rvy«x"»  »^««»  fura€t€durofitv  rhv  \6yov,  in  Diodorus  (xvi,  8. ),  seems 
to  us  no  less  futile  than  his  argument  mentioned  in  the  last  note. 

1  Alex.  3.  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  H.  xi.  p.  124.)  seems  to  thhik  the  authority  of 
Plutarch  decisive ;  and  I  should  be  of  the  same  opinion,  if  no  better  reason  could 
be  alleged  against  it,  than  the  singularity  of  the  coincidence,  which  alone  is  urged 
by  Schlosser  (u.  s.),  and  a  French  writer  whom  he  quotes,  as  a  ground  for  doubt- 
ing the  fact  My  doubt  arises  from  the  consideration,  that  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  Philip  should  have  delayed  so  long  to  attack  Potidsa  after  the  capture 
of  Amphipolb  and  Pydna,  when  it  evidently  became  bis  interest  to  set  (Hynthus 
at  enmity  with  Athens. 
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CHAP,  not  necessary  to  resort  to  this  explanation :  for  we 
^^^  are  informed  that,  soon  after  he  had  reduced  Potidaea, 
he  undertook  another  expedition,  with  a  very  import- 
ant object,  which  he  seems  to  have  had  in  view  when 
he  first  meditated  the  conquest  of  Amphipolis.  This 
was  to  make  himself  master  of  the  mine-district  of 
Pangaeus,  whicli  begins  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Stry- 
mon,  and  had  hitherto  been  in  the  hands  sometimes 
of  the  native  Thracian  tribes,  at  others  of  the  Tha- 
sians,  or  the  Athenians.  The  Thasians  were  now  in 
possession  of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  it,  and  in 
the  year  360 — chiefly  it  seems  by  the  advice  of  the 
celebrated  orator  CaUistratus,  who  had  been  exiled 
from  Athens,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  their  island  — 
had  formed  a  new  settlement  in  a  place  called  Cre- 
nides — from  its  situation  on  a  hill  abounding  with 
springs — in  a  plain  at  the  eastern  foot  of  Pangseus, 
which  it  separates  from  a  part  of  the  range  of 
Hsemus.  We  do  not  hear  that  Philip  thought  it 
necessary  to  allege  any  pretext  for.  this  invasion. 
If  the  Thasians  had  dislodged  one  of  the  tribes  of 
Hsemus',  when  they  settled  at  Crenides,  he  might 
think  that  so  recent  an  occupation  conferred  no  title 
which  he  was  bound  to  respect :  or  he  may  have 
chosen  to  consider  them  as  allies  of  Athens,  whose 
territory  might  lawfully  become  his  by  right  of  con- 
quest. They  were  not  in  a  condition  to  offer  any 
resistance ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them 
were  driven  out  of  their  habitations.  According  to 
one  account  indeed,  it  was  not  in  the  character  of  a 
hostile  invader,  but  of  an  ally  and  a  protector  who 
had  succoured  the  colonists  when  they  were  attacked 
by  the  neighbouring  Thracians,  that  Philip  gained 
possession  of  their  town.^     At  all  events  they  were 

1  The  Satne,  as  Couslnery  endeavours  to  prove,  ii.  p.  101. 
'  Artemidoros  in  Stepta.  Bys.     ^fAmror  iriiKts  ^iKtmrot  rowa\cuhp  K^vi^cf .  Toit 
9k  K^vireus  To\ffiov/iiyois  6rb  Bpcucwv,  fio7i$^aas  6  ^(Aiinror,  ^iXimrovs  if^Sfjuurty* 
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only  compelled  to  receive  a  numerous  colony  of  new 
settlers,  probably  Macedonians,  whom  Philip  sent  to  , 
share  the  land  with  them.  The  importance  of  the  ^ 
place  thus  enlarged  into  a  considerable  city  was 
marked  by  the  new  name  of  Philippi,  with  which  he 
honoured  it :  a  name  destined  to  become  more  me- 
morable after  his  kingdom  had  become  a  Roman 
province. 

The  mines  which  had  attracted  the  Thasians  he  of 
course  seized  as  crown  property;  and  he  employed 
so  much  more  skill  or  labour  than  had  hitherto  been 
applied  to  the  working  of  them,  that  they  are  said  to 
have  yielded  an  .addition  of  a  thousand  talents  to  his 
revenue.  This  was  probably  the  largest  sum  which 
he  drew  from  any  one  mine.  But  it  must  not  be 
concluded,  because  it  was  on  this  account  parti- 
cularly noticed,  that  this  was  all  he  derived  from 
such  sources.  A  single  silver  mine  in  Mygdonia 
or  Bisaltia  had  formerly  produced  a  talent  a  day  to 
his  ancestor  Alexander  I.'  The  mines  of  Crenides,  i 
which  had  previously  been  in  very  low  repute^,  seem 
to  have  been  distinct  from  those  of  Datus^,  which 
were  not  indeed  very  far  distant,  but  nearer  the  sea, 
and  were  much  earlier  celebrated  and  coveted  for 
their  extraordinary  productiveness  —  as  they  un- 
doubtedly were  from  those  of  Scapte  Hyle,  in  which 
the  property  of  Thucydides  lay.  Datus  was  pro- 
verbial for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  for  the  richness  of 
its  gold-works,  and  for  the  convenience  it  offered  for 
ship-building.^     The  new  Datus,  Neapolis,  which  lay 


1  Herod,  v.  17.     See  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  iii.  p.  212. 

^  7cayTf\wi  AiTck  fca2  &8o(a  reus  KwraffKtwus,  Diodor.  xvi.  8. 

'  I  can  perceive  no  ground  for  Couslnery's  assertion  (u.  p.  101.  n.  3.) :  0&- 
servons  que  Diodore  de  Sidle j  qui  parait  avoir  iii  copii  par  Arrien  (be  means 
Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  105.)  confondla  viOe  de  Datos  avee  Crenidis,  lortquHl  attrihue 
a  cette  dernikre  vilh  toutee  lee  rickeseee  que  Philippe  retirait  giniralemeiU  des  minee 
du  Pangee.     How  does  it  appear  that  Diodorus  does  this  ? 

♦  Strabo,  Epit  1.  vu.  p.  331.     Acfroi^  8ir«p  vcU  ipfonjv  lx<*  X*^P«''  f«i  t^Kopwow, 
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CHAP,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  old  town,  was  probably 
^^^'  also  founded  in  360  by  the  Thasians  and  Callis- 
tratus,  with  a  view  to  greater  convenience  of  com- 
munication with  the  mining  district,  and  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  port  of  Crenides ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  was  seized  by  Philip  at  the  same 
time/     Philippi  itself  was  chiefly  valuable,  not  on 

jcal  t^eanrfiyia  iral  XP*^®^  /UroXXa*  iuf>*  oS  leal  irapoifida*  Adrow  icyoBAv,  Col.  Leake 
{Northern  Greece,  iii.  p.  224.)  observes  that  the  good  thmgt  which  made  Datus 
the  sut^ect  of  this  proverb  could  not  have  been  complete  if  it  had  not  been  a  sea- 
port, as  Strabo  intimates  Datus  to  have  been. 

'  The  question  as  to  the  original  position  of  Datus  is  still  involved  in  much 
doubt  Several  writers  of  high  authority  (Boeckh,  Dt  Philochori  AUhide  in  Ber- 
lin Transactions  for  1832.  Bbhnecke  Fortchmuftn,  p.  88.  Weissenbom  HeOen 
p.  145.)  believe  that  the  various  accounts  of  the  ancients  may  be  most  easily 
reconciled  by  the  supposition  that  Datus,  Crenides,  and  Philippi  occupied  very 
nearly  the  same  site :  the  old  town  Datus  having  taken  the  name  of  Ci^nides  on 
the  settlement  of  the  Thasians  and  Callistratus,  and  afterwards  that  of  Philippi. 
And  Weissenbom  proposes  to  read  in  Appian  Bell.  Civ.  iv.  106.  ol  Hk  ^IXtmroi  ir6\a 
i<rr\yf  ^  KpTivHts  o»yofii(rro  ird\ai,  Ktd  Adros  fri  Tph  Kfrtiwl^w,  But  the  words  of 
strabo,  quoted  in  the  preceding  note,  seem  to  require  a  maritime  position  for 
Datus  with  iU  I'ovir^ia.  And  even  without  any  positive  testimony  it  might 
perhaps  have  been  fairly  taken  for  granted,  that  there  was  some  place  on  the  coast 
connected  with  the  mines  of  Datus — for  which  however  we  have  no  other  name. 
In  the  passage  of  Scylax  (NccdroAtr  Korii  ra^rriv'  Adroy  ir6Kis  'EXXi^vuc^  V  ^tio'cy 
KaWlarpttTos  *AOriytuos,  kcu  voratihs  Stffrds)  as  it  now  stands,  the  old  name  Datus 
would,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  above  mentioned  writers,  have  been  substituted  for 
the  actual  name  Crenides.  Mannert  proposed  to  expunge  Adroy  as  a  gloss.  The 
translator  of  Niebuhr*s  Euay  on  the  Age  of  Scylax^  in  the  Philol.  Mus.  i.  p.  259., 
would  make  it  stand  after  'A0f}vcuor.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  that 
even  this  correction  would  not  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  difficulty.  For  the 
Thasian  colony  (founded  through  the  persuasion  of  Callistratus)  was,  as  we  learn 
from  Diodorus  xvi.  3.,  named,  not  Neapolis,  but  Crenides.  The  conjecture  which 
I  have  ventured  to  propose  in  the  text,  coupled  with  the  observation  that  Datus 
was  the  name  of  the  district  as  well  as  of  the  town,  seems  to  me  to  come  nearer  to 
the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty ;  and  in  Kieppert*s  map  I  find  both  Datus,  and 
Neapolis  Datenon  {AaTny&y\  laid  down  on  the  coast,  as  perfectly  distinct  Arom 
Crenides  or  Philippi.  It  will  be  seen  that  Col.  Leake*s  remark  {North,  Greece, 
III.  p.  224.)  that  Scylax  di$tinguUhe»  Daiue  from  NeapUUt  hut  addg  that  Datus 
was  an  Athenian  colony,  is  not  correct.  Scylax  only  says  that  it  was  founded  by 
an  Athenian.  Cousinery  (ii.  p.  100.)  observes,  feocrate  oMture  qu'Athenodore  et 
un  nomme  CaUistrate  qui  etait  banni  eTAthinea,  Stablirent  d  Dato9  une  colonie,  cet 
auteur  nUndique  point  d'epoque.  Farther  on  (p.  122.)  he  says,  Jsocmte  nous 
apprend  quun  Athenien  ncmme  AthSnagore  homme  privi,  et  un  autre  nomm^  Caflit' 
trate  banni  de  sa  patrie,  eurent  asset  de  devouetneyit  et  de  hardiesse  pour  fonder  de 
Uur  chef  une  colonie  i  d  la  verite  il  n'indique  pas  le  lieu  o^  etle  fut  Stablie.  The 
time  he  supposes  to  be  just  after  Thasos  had  surrendered  to  Cimon,  and  seems  not 
to  be  aware  that  the  name  of  Callistratus  occurs  elsewhere  in  history.  It  should 
be  observed  that  his  assumption,  that  Athenodorus  and  Callistratus  took  part  in 
the  foundation  of  the  same  colony,  is  not  warranted  by  the  words  of  Isocrates,  who 
used  the  plural  oU'urai  ir6\us  (de  Pace,  p.  164.).  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  H.  u.  p.  127.) 
supposes  that  of  Callistratus  to  have  been  in  the  Chersonesus.  But  this  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  context  of  Isocrates,  who  clearly  distinguishes  between  the  Cher- 
sonesus, which  he  had  mentioned,  p.  163.  d.,  and  Thrace,  where  Athenodorus  and 
Callistratus  had  been  able  to  found  cities. 
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account  of  its  gold  mines,  or  of  the  adjacent  fruitful  chap. 
plain,  but  as  a  military  position,  which  commanded  .  ^^  . 
the  passes  leading  into  the  vale  of  the  Nestus,  and  so 
opened  the  way  to  a  number  of  objects  in  the  north 
of  the  iEgean,  which  had  already — as  the  sequel 
leads  us  to  believe — begun  to  inflame  Philip's  am- 
bition, while  it  secured  those  which  had  been  just 
acquired  from  the  inroads  of  the  Thracian  hordes. 
Yet  what  has  been  said  may  be  sufficient  to  show 
the  futility  of  the  objections  which  have  been  raised 
in  modern  times  to  the  uniform  tradition  of  an- 
tiquity, as  to  the  bribery  practised  by  Philip,  on  the 
ground  that  he  did  not  possess  means  sufficient  for 
it.*  If  he  was  not  rich,  it  was  only  because  his 
expenditure  was  large.  We  are  not  indeed  able  to 
form  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  his  revenue,  but 
it  is  evident  that — unlike  that  of  Athens — it  rested 
on  a  secure  basis,  and  was  continually  increasing 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  reign.  It  was  per- 
haps in  these  conquests  that  be  was  engaged,  while 
Parmenio  was  commanding  his  forces  against  the 
confederacy  of  the  northern  barbarians.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  military  colony  at  Philippi  may 
have  made  a  pause  in  his  progress  in  this  direction.^ 
He  had  paved  the  way  for  future  conquests,  which 
he  might  push  as  far  as  he  would ;  but  the  season 
for  them  had  not  arrived.  They  would  only  have 
excited  a  jealousy  among  the  Greeks  which  might 

'  It  has  been  asserted,  that  it  was  enough  known  that  Macedonia,  though  greaUg 
raised  in  powers  and  rapidly  thrimng  in  cireumstanceSf  was  yet  a  poor  country :  and 
to  taih  of  Macedonian  gold  tu  cdl-powerful  would  have  been  considered  as  irony, 
Tet  at  the  very  time  when  this  is  said  to  have  been  known,  Isocrates  could  tell 
Philip  that  he  addressed  him  (among  other  reasons)  on  account  of  his  pre-eminence 
both  in  wealth  and  power,  which  afforded  him  means  both  of  persuasion  and  com- 
pulsion :  K<d  tAoDtoj^  Koi  tivaiwf  KtKrntiivov  Zar^v  o68fls  rStv  *EXX^r»y,  ft  ii6va  vS»v 
tvrwv  Kcu  wtiBtiy  ical  $td(wihu  ir^vjcfr,  Philip.  §  17.,  and  again,  §  156.  Philip 
himself  intimates  pretty  clearly  that  he  did  not  want  the  means  of  bribery,  in  his 
letter,  §  22. 

*  Yet  it  is  possible  that  the  expedition  related  by  Theopompus  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Philippics  (Athensus,  xil  c  42.)  may  have  been  made  at  this  time: 
though  he  seems  to  have  been  qpeaking  of  Cotyt  as  still  living. 
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CHAP,  injure  his  interest  more  than  they  could  promote  it. 
.  ^^^'  .  Greatly  as  he  had  now  increased  his  power  and  his 
resources,  he  was  aware  that  he  could  yet  do  nothing 
against  Greece,  and  that  he  could  be  nothing  without 
Greece.  It  was  in  and  through  Greece  that  he  had 
to  seek  the  highest  objects  of  his  ambition.  He  had 
to  make  Macedonia  a  Grecian  state  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, and  then  to  try  if  it  could  not  swallow  up 
the  rest.  For  this  purpose  it  was  expedient  that  he 
should  wait  quietly  for  an  opportunity  of  interfering 
with  advantage  in  Grecian  affairs.  And  so  he  ap- 
pears to  have  rested  awhile  from  military  enterprises ; 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  interval  was  not  idly 
spent ;  it  was  probably  now  that  he  began  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  marine,  for  which  his  recent  con- 
quests afforded  abundant  materials,  not  perhaps  in 
the  hope  of  commanding  the  sea,  but  with  the  view 
of  protecting  his  own  coasts  and  commerce,  and  of 
anno)'ing  the  Athenians.  Here  for  a  time  we  must 
drop  the  narrative  of  his  actions,  to  relate  a  series  of 
events,  which,  without  his  co-operation,  contributed 
more  to  his  final  triumph  than  any  of  the  victories 
and  conquests  which  he  had  hitherto  achieved. 
Revival  and  That  the  State  of  things  out  of  which  these  events 
SeAthe-  arose  may  be  more  clearly  understood,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  back  into  the  history  of  the  new 
confederacy,  into  which  Athens  had  begun,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  draw  some  of  her  old  allies  in  377,  soon 
after  she  had  entered  for  the  second  time  into  alliance 
with  Thebes  against  Sparta.  The  states  which  first 
acceded  to  it  were  Chios,  Byzantium,  Rhodes,  and 
Mitylene.  They  appear  to  have  joined  it  spontane- 
ously, disgusted  with  the  treatment  they  had  received 
from  Sparta,  and  remembering  the  mild  and  equitable 
proceedings  of  Conon  and  Thrasybulus,  whose  ex- 
ample they  had  reason  to  hope  would  be  followed  by 
Conon's  son,  and  by  the  other  able  men  whom  they 
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mio^ht  expect  to  see  in  the  command  of  the  Athenian     chap. 

XT.TT 

forces.  We  have  seen  what  care  was  taken  to  secure  . 
their  confidence  by  the  conditions  of  the  league, 
which  were  expressly  framed  to  guard  against  the 
recurrence  of  the  old  abuses.*  The  participation  of 
Thebes  aflFbrded  an  additional  safeguard  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  leading  maritime  power.  The 
Thebans  however  no  sooner  saw  their  territory  de- 
livered from  the  terror  of  the  Spartan  invasion,  than 
they  began  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  their  authority  in  Boeotia,  neglected  the  in- 
terests which  they  had  in  common  with  Athens,  and 
withheld  the  contributions  which  they  had  paid  for  a 
time  to  the  charges  of  her  navy,  ^though  it  had  been 
employed  at  their  request  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
a  diversion  in  their  favour.  It  would  seem  therefore 
as  if  they  no  longer  wished  to  be  considered  as  mem- 
ber of  the  confederacy,  in  which  they  occupied  a 
subordinate  station,  which  was  probably  from  the 
first  mortifying  to  their  pride,  and  only  rendered 
tolerable  by  the  temporary  pressure  of  distress  and 
danger.  Yet  when,  after  the  momentary  peace  of 
374,  hostilities  broke  out  afresh  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  they  sent  a  small  squadron  to  join  Timotheus, 
who  however  was  to  provide  the  pay.^  But  soon 
after,  their  connection  with  the  Athenian  confederacy 
was  entirely  and  finally  dissolved. 

The  change  which  the  battle  of  Leuctra  made  in 
the  relative  position  of  all  parties,  was  on  the  whole 
very  favourable  to  the  interests  of  Athens.  Sparta 
was  humbled,  and  weakened,  and  yet  had  to  bear 

*  See  above,  p.  50. 

'  The  orator  (in  Timoth.  p.  1 188.)  from  whom  alone  we  learn  any  thing  aboat 
tbb  squadron,  does  not  mention  its  numbers.  But  we  may  infer  that  it  was 
extremely  small :  since  Timotheus,  when  pressed  by  the  B<B0tian  captains  for  pay, 
was  able  to  content  them  with  1000  drachmas « 10  minas.  As  20  minas  a-month 
were  required  for  the  subsistence  of  a  single  galley,  the  half  of  this  sum  cannot 
have  sufficed  for  more  than  five  galleys  above  a  couple  of  days. 

VOL.  V.  T 
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nearly  the  whole  burden  of  the  war.  Attica  was  not 
invaded  ;  and  as  the  object  of  the  Athenian  policy 
was  only  to  balance  the  power  of  Thebes,  it  did  not 
require  or  permit  any  very  costly  exertions  on  behalf 
of  an  ally,  who  —  as  appears  from  the  negotiation 
which  took  place  after  the  Theban  invasion  of  La- 
conia  —  was  still  regarded  with  jealousy.  When  the 
liberty  of  Thebes  was  threatened  by  Sparta  after  the 
recovery  of  the  Cadmea,  the  Athenians,  who  felt  that 
their  own  independence  was  at  stake,  had  made  ex- 
traordinary efforts  and  sacrifices.  A  new  valuation 
of  all  private  property  had  been  made  with  a  view  to 
a  more  equable  system  of  taxation ' :  and  though  the 
burdens  of  the  state  were  increased  for  a  time,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  result  was  beneficial  to  its 
finances.  In  the  interval  between  the  battles  of 
Leuctra  and  Mantinea,  it  must  have  been  continually 
gaining  strength  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Its  agri- 
culture and  commerce  experienced  no  interruption, 
and  the  confederacy  over  which  it  presided  received 
the  addition  of  several  very  important  members. 
Most  of  these  acquisitions  were  due  to  Timotheus, 
whose  upright  and  amiable  character  effected  perhaps 
as  many  conquests  as  his  military  talents.  The  praise 
bestowed  on  him  by  his  friend  Isocrates',  who  accom- 
panied him  in  some  of  his  campaigns,  wrote  his 
despatches,  and  was  munificently  rewarded  by  him*, 
must  be  cautiously  interpreted.  But  it  affords  ground 
for  believing  that  he  used  no  unnecessary  violence, 
treated  conquered  enemies  with  mildness,  and  neutral 
states  with  openness  and  moderation,  and  every  where 
maintained  strict  discipline  among  his  troops.  The 
reputation  which  he  acquired  by  these  means,  it  is 


'  For  the  nature  of  this  valuation,  which  was  made  in  the  archonship  of  Nau- 
sinicus,  the  reader  who  desires  the  fullest  information  will  of  course  consult  fioeckh's 
admirable  discussion  (Public  Ec  of  Athens,  it.  c.  4.). 

'  wfpl  iyn«.  §  11 4— 136.  ■  VitiB  X.  Orat  Isocrates. 
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said  by  his  panegyrist,  induced  many  cities  which  chap. 
had  previously  been  ill-disposed  towards  Athens,  to  .  ^^^ 
throw  open  their  gates  to  him.  There  are  however 
two  points,  as  to  which  we  should  have  desired  some 
more  particular  information  than  Isocrates  has  thought 
fit  to  communicate.  He  extols  the  ability  displayed 
by  Timotheus  in  several  important  conquests,  which 
he  made  without  any  supplies  from  the  Athenian 
treasury.  But  he  does  not  explain  how  this  could 
be  done  without  violence  and  wrong  inflicted  some- 
where or  other ;  and  he  leaves  us  to  conjecture  that 
the  means  were  furnished  by  plunder,  or  forced  con- 
tributions, levied  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic 
coast.  He  also  praises  the  forbearance  and  delicacy 
with  which  his  hero  treated  neutral  Greek  cities. 
But  he  has  neglected  to  mention  under  what  pretext 
he  compelled  those  which  he  conquered  to  join  the 
Athenian  confederacy.  And  we  can  only  suspect 
that  he  took  advantage  of  their  political  dissensions, 
and,  professing  to  side  with  one  party,  reduced  all  to 
submission. 

According  to  Isocrates,  whose  calculation  is  con- 
firmed as  we  have  seen  by  Dinarchus,  the  number  of 
the  cities  which  he  brought  into  subjection  to  Athens 
amounted  to  twenty-four.  iEschines  indeed,  speak- 
ing without  any  apparent  intention  of  eulogising 
Timotheus,  asserts  that  he  acquired  seventy-five.' 
But  as  the  whole  number  of  the  cities  which  became 
members  of  the  new  confederacy  is  stated  by  Dio- 
dorus  at  seventy^,  it  must  be  supposed  that  it  did 
not  exceed  seventy-five,  and  that  the  orator  only 
mentioned  Timotheus,  because  his  services  were  the 
most  celebrated.  It  is  besides  certain  that  many 
were  added  to  the  congress  by  other  generals :  as  it 

•  De  F.  L.  §  73.  •  xv.  30. 

T  2 
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CHAP.     18  related  of  Chabrias  by  Demosthenes',  that  he  took 
•  seventeen  ;  and  we  may  safely  presume  that  Iphicrates 

had  many  similar  victories  to  recount. 

After  the  unsuccessful  campaign  against  Amphi- 
polis  related  a  few  pages  back,  Timotheus  appears  to 
have  returned  to  the  Hellespont ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  he  must  have  been  there  in  the  spring  of  363,  at 
the  same  time  that  Epaminondas  was  moving  about 
in  those  waters.  But  we  do  not  find  that  they  came 
into  direct  conflict  with  one  another.  One  of  the 
objects  which  Timotheus  certainly  accomplished  soon 
after  his  arrival  was  to  relieve  Cyzicus.^  But  we  do 
not  know  by  what  enemy  it  was  besieged ;  and  we 
have  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  Epami- 
nondas, than  a  Persian  general  in  the  King's  interest. 
We  are  also  informed  that  Timotheus  and  Epaminon* 
das  successively  received  an  application  from  the 
aristocratical  government  of  Heraclea  in  the  Euxine 
for  assistance  against  the  commonalty.®  Neither  of 
them  complied  with  the  request ;  but  it  indicates  that 
the  two  fleets  were  at  no  great  distance  from  one 
Epuninon-  another.  It  must  have  been  in  the  course  of  the 
***  same  year  that  Timotheus  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 

Byzantium,  the  origin  of  which  is  unquestionably  to 
be  referred  to  the  presence  of  Epaminondas.  There 
must  be  great  exaggeration  in  the  statement  that  the 
Byzantians  were  in  any  sense  subdued  by  Timotheus*, 
as  we  find  them  soon  after  acting  independently  and 
hostilely  toward  Athens ;  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  after  Epaminondas  had  withdrawn,  he  obtained 
some  advantages  over  them.     He  is  also  reported  to 

*  Lept  §  89.  See  also  §  85.,  where  he  says  that  the  Athenians  were  indebted 
to  Chabrias  for  the  alliance  of  most  of  the  islands :  and  compare  Diodorus,  u.  s. 

*  Dlodor.  XV.  81. 

'  Justin  XVI.  4.  Senatores  Heracleenses  adversus  plebem  nimio  otio  lasclvien- 
tem  auxilla  a  Tlmotheo  Athenlenslum  duce,  mox  ab  Epaminonda  Thebanorum 
petivere.     Utrisque  negantibus. 

*  Nepos  Timoth.  l  2.     Olynthios  et  Bysantios  bello  subegit. 
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have  carried  on  hostilities  against  Cotys  with  such  chap. 
success  as  to  bring  1200  talents  into  the  Athenian  .  ^^^ . 
treasury.*  But  it  is  not  clear  whether  these  opera- 
tions belong  to  the  year  363,  or  to  366,  in  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  gained  possession  of  Sestus  and 
Crithote.  One  reason  for  doubting  that  he  achieved 
any  important  conquests  over  Cotys  in  the  later 
period,  is  that  he  appears  to  have  been  superseded 
in  the  Hellespont  by  Ergophilus,  about  the  same  time 
that  Callisthenes  took  the  command  against  Amphi- 
polis,  early  perhaps  in  362. 

The  death  of  Epaminondas  seems  to  have  released  Alexander 
Athens  from  all  fear  of  Theban  competition;  but 
perhaps  it  also  exposed  her  to  new  annoyance  from 
another  quarter :  for  in  the  same  year  her  old  ally, 
Alexander  of  Phera?,  as  if  sure  that  he  should  not 
again  need  her  succour,  ventured  to  fit  out  a  squa- 
dron for  piratical  excursions,  with  which  he  took  the 
chief  town  of  the  isle  of  Tenos,  and  enslaved  the  in- 
habitants; and  in  the  year  following  he  not  only 
plundered  some  others  of  the  Cyclades,  and  laid  siege 
to  Peparethus,  but  even  landed  a  body  of  troops  in 
Attica  itself,  and  seized  the  port  of  Panormus,  a  little 
eastward  of  Sunium.  He  was  it  seems  defeated  by 
the  Athenian  admiral  Leosthenes,  and  forced  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Peparethus ;  but  he  delivered  his  troops 
which  were  blockaded  in  Panormus,  took  five  or  six 
of  the  enemy's  galleys,  and,  imitating  the  bold  ex- 
ploit of  Teleutias^,  sailed  into  Piraeus,  landed  on  the 
quay,  plundered  some  counting-houses,  and,  before 
the  forces  of  the  city  were  raised,  retreated  in  safety 
with  the  spoil.  Leosthenes  was  charged  with  col- 
lusion, and  sentenced  to  death,  perhaps  through  the 
intrigues  of  Chares,  who  was  appointed  in  his  room.* 

*  Nepos,  Timotb.  i.  2.    Advenum  Cotym  belUgessit,  ab  eoque  miUeet  ducenta 
talenta  prsdae  in  publicum  detulit 

•  Vol.  IV.  p.  441. 

'  Diodorus,  x¥.  95.     Polyaenus,  ri.  2.     I  have  endeavoured  in  the  text  to  re- 
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CHAP.         These  expeditions  of  Alexander  are  significant  in 
.   ^"*^^' .   more  than  one  point  of  view:  partly  as  they  show 
Piracy.       that  Athens  was  not  so  completely  mistress  of  the 
sea,  as  she  had  been  in  former  times ;  and  partly  as 
an  example  of  piracy  on  a  large  scale.     This  was  an 
evil  which  henceforward  continued  to  increase;  but 
it  was  connected  with  another,  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  the  ruin  of  Greece,  which  has  already  been  slightly 
noticed,  and  will  now  claim  more  particular  atten- 
Employ,      tion.     We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  mention  the 
mercen.      mercenary  bands,  which  from  the  beginning  of  this 
century  take  a  more   and   more   prominent  part  in 
Grecian  warfare.     It  was   no   doubt  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  the  troubles 
which  ensued,  that  called  them  into  existence  * ;  but 
it  was  not  in  the  wars  of  Greece  or  of  Sicily  alone 
that  they  found  employment,  nor,  it  would  seem,  did 
these  hold  out  the  strongest  temptation  to  needy  ad- 
venturers to  enter  upon  this  course  of  life.     Higher 
pay  and  richer  plunder  were   to  be  found  in  Asia, 
where  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Persian  empire  cre- 
ated almost  continual  occasions  for  the  services  of 
Greek  auxiliaries,  whose  superiority  in  arms  was  uni- 
versally   acknowledged   by  the  barbarians.      Hence 
the  number  of  persons  who  devoted  themselves  to  an 
occupation  which  attracted  adventurous  spirits  by  its 
dangers  and  vicissitudes,  as  well  as  by  the  prospect 
of  gain  and  pleasure,  was  constantly  increasing.    The 
military  profession  became  the  habitual  refuge  and 
resource  of  all  vagrants  and  outcasts  of  society :  of 

concile  these  accounts,  which  at  first  sight  may  appear  hardly  consistent  with  each 
other.  Diodorus  does  not  expressly  mention  any  victory  gained  by  the  Athenians 
over  Alexander,  on  which  Polysnus  makes  the  tyrant's  second  stratagem  to  turn ; 
but  perhaps  it  may  be  implied  In  the  words,  'ABrivalwtf  lA  fi<in$ri<rdyrwv  rois  ITcra^ 
vi$iots,  Demosthenes  Pro  Cor.  Tr.  §  9.  alludes  to  the  seafight  in  which  the 
Athenians  had  been  defeated  by  Alexander. 

*  The  Arcadians  mentioned  by  Herodotus  vin.  26.  {6\lyoi  rwh)  are,  as  Wach- 
smuth  remarks,  an  earlier  example  of  the  practice ;  but  it  is  one  which  does  not 
aflfect  the  general  truth  of  the  observation  in  the  text 
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men,  who  had  been  forced  by  indigence  or  crime  to  chaf 
quit  their  homes,  or  had  deserted  from  the  armies  of  .  ^^^ . 
their  country.  *  There  was  no  state  which  might  not 
carry  on  war  with  such  troops,  if  it  could  only  find 
means  of  maintaining  them :  and  their  regular  train- 
ing and  experience  perhaps  gave  them  an  advantage 
over  the  native  militia  of  most  cities.  By  Sparta  and 
Thebes,  which  assiduously  cultivated  the  art  of  war, 
and  grounded  all  their  pretensions  to  political  pre- 
eminence on  their  military  strength,  they  were  very 
sparingly  employed.  But  Athens  began  early  to 
make  frequent  use  of  them,  and  by  degrees  fell  into 
the  practice  of  employing  them  alone,  and  oftener 
than  along  with  her  own  citizens.  The  evil  would 
have  been  less,  if  she  had  been  able  to  provide  her 
mercenaries  with  regular  pay;  but  the  practice  pre- 
vailed  while  her  treasury  was  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and 
when  the  public  amusements  absorbed  almost  all  the 
funds  which  might  have  been  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  troops.  Such  is  the  complaint  of  Iso- 
crates.  Stichj  he  says,  is  our  infatuation^  thatj  while 
we  ourselves  icant  the  means  of  subsistence^  we  have  un- 
dertaken to  maintain  mercenaries^  and  we  maltreat  and 
levy  tribute  from  our  allies^  that  we  may  provide  pay 
for  the  common  enemies  of  all  mankind.  ^ 

The  pernicious  effects  of  this  system  soon  became 
manifest  in  a  variety  of  ways.  A  greater  number  of 
citizens  remained  at  home,  not  however  engaged  in 
useful  industry,  but  subsisting  chiefly  on  the  pit- 
tances granted  for  their  attendance  in  the  assembly 
and  the  tribunals,  and  on  the  largesses  which  many 
of  the  numberless  festivals  brought  with  them,  along 
with  the  shows  and  other  pleasures  of  the  day.     And 

*  Isocrat  de  Pace,  p.  168.  e.  h^B^oxn  To\n  y^\w  iir<jAi8«  to^j  8*  aftro/i^Aowj 
To6f  8*  iK  tS»v  &XAwj^  KaKovpytwv  (nyt^tniK&ras, 

'  u.  s.  d.  tls  rovTO  fAupias  i\n\{feat**y,  Shtt*  ahroX  fi^y  Mfus  rHy  Koff  ilti^pay  i<rfify, 
^tfOTpo^iy  5'  hriK^x^ipiiKafifyf  koX  rovs  ffVfifidxovs  rovs  rifi*r4povs  mnmv  XvfMty6fi€0a 
icokiiaiTftc/ioyovfAMy,  Xra  rciit  iardtTtitp  dyOp^Tuv  Koirdts  ix^paiis  rby  /utrSby  iKWopi(»t^fy. 
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CHAP,  this  was  no  doubt  the  main  motive  which  led  to  the 
preference  of  mercenaries  for  military  service.  On 
the  other  hand  these  men  communicated  their  dis- 
solute habits  to  the  citizens  who  served  in  the  same 
camp,  and  thus  contributed  to  corrupt  the  manners 
of  the  city  more  deeply  than  ever.  These  may  per- 
haps be  considered  as  the  most  direct  causes  of  that 
visible  increase  of  dissipation  and  licentiousness,  which 
struck  a  Greek  historian  of  this  period  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Athenian  society.  *  But  as  to  the  mode  and 
degree  in  which  military  operations  -  and  political 
affairs  were  affected  by  the  same  cause  there  is  still 
less  room  for  doubt.  This  might  be  gathered  from 
a  remark  which  we  find  attributed  to  Iphicrates.  He 
used  to  say  that  the  mercenary  soldier  should  be 
greedy  of  gain,  and  addicted  to  pleasure,  that  he 
might  be  the  more  ready  to  brave  danger  for  the 
sake  of  procuring  the  means  of  gratifying  his  desires.^ 
And  accordingly,  we  are  informed  that  it  was  the 
practice  of  Iphicrates,  when  pay  was  short,  to  lead  his 
troops  through  unpeopled  tracts,  and  along  the  sea- 
shore ;  but  when  he  was  in  condition  to  pay  up  their 
arrears  he  would  bring  them  to  wealthy  cities,  that 
they  might  be  tempted  to  spend  their  money  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  be  forced  to  look  out  for  a  fresh 
supply.  ^  It  was  the  same  principle  on  which  English 
sailors  in  time  of  war,  when  they  receive  their  prize- 
money  and  wages,  are  encouraged  to  waste  the  earn* 
ings  of  years  in  a  few  days.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
kind  of  hardihood  inspired  by  such  motives  was  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  temper  of  the  citizen 
soldier,  zealous  for  his  country's  honour  and  welfare. 
Even  if  the  mercenary  might  be  roused  by  his  cu- 

*  Tbeopompus  ap.  Athensum,  zii.  43.     Compare  Justin  vi. 

»  Plut  Galba  init  'O  fjt^y  'ABtiweuos  'lituKpdrris  ro¥  fu<r&o^6pop  Wov  trrpariA-niP 
Kol  ^tX6iKhovro¥  tlvoi  «a2  ^t\ifiovo¥,  Sxt»s  reus  iwiOvfiiais  x«PTy^  hriCnrwy  dye^ 
tfliffTcu  wapaBoKArtpow. 

'  Folyam.  ui.  9.  35. 
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pidity  to  as  high  a  pitch  of  daring,  the  impulse  was  chap. 
casual  and  irregular.  It  could  be  only  by  chance  • 
that  his  interest  coincided  with  that  of  the  state 
which  he  happened  to  serve,  and  the  occasions  on 
which  it  most  needed  his  valour,  were  not  always 
those  on  which  he  had  the  strongest  inducements  to 
exertion.  The  general  himself,  however  loyal  and 
able  he  might  be,  was  forced  to  subordinate  every 
other  object  to  that  of  keeping  his  men  together,  and 
in  good  humour.  If  he  had  not  means  of  giving 
regular  pay,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  for  opportu- 
nities of  plunder,  and  might  often  have  to  sacrifice 
the  main  end  of  his  expedition  to  the  means  of  car- 
rying it  on.  His  best  calculated  plans  were  always 
liable  to  be  defeated  by  unforeseen  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments. And  he  was  always  in  fear  of  being  de- 
serted and  betrayed,  for  he  knew  that  his  men  were 
always  ready  to  transfer  their  services  to  the  highest 
bidder.  *  Iphicrates  used  to  take  the  precaution  of 
keeping  back  a  quarter  of  the  month's  pay  by  way  of 
a  pledge  for  the  fidelity  of  his  troops.  ^  And  we  read 
that  on  one  occasion  2000  of  his  mercenaries  went 
over  in  a  body  to  the  enemy.  ^  Ever  since  you  have 
etnployed  mercenary  forces  by  themselves  —  Demo- 
sthenes tells  the  Athenians* — they  have  been  victorious 
over  your  friends  and  allies^  but  your  enemies  have 
grown  enormously  powerful.  After  a  hasty  glance  at 
the  war  which  the  state  is  carrying  on^  your  mercenaries 
decamp  to  join  Artabarzus^  or  to  any  other  quarter ; 
and  the  general  follows  them  of  course :  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  retain  command  over  them  without  giving 

1^  Isocr.  de  Pace,  p.  168.  c.  off  im&rw  ris  ZiZf  ir\c^  iiurHv,  lur*  iictlvov  i^^ 
Tjfius  ixoKoudfiffOvaiy, 

'  Polysen.  iii.  9.  50.  4v  rf  96<ru  rod  fuaOov  koB*  ticaffrov  fiifpa  b^aipSt¥  rh  rirap' 
ro¥  fi4pos^  Si<nr€p  iy4xvpoy  iKdffrov  Kvrix»v,  tya  fi^i  \iroity  rh  ffrpor^tioK 

*  Polysen.  iii.  9.  57. 

*  I  Phil.  4^  oC  atnii  icdff  airii  r&  (cytir^  6fuy  (rrpartCerai,  rohs  ^l\ovs  pucf  ica2  rohs 
avfjLfidxouf,  ol  8'  iX^pol  fxtiCovs  rov  Ziovroi  ytyipoffuf.  ira2  vapeuc^^^orra  iwl  rhy 
rrif  w6\tw5  ir<{Affu)y,  Tphs  *Afndi0a(oP  Kol  vtunaxot  ftoXAor  oXx^tu  vKiorra,  6  9k 
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CHAP. 

ZLIL 


The  Greek 
eondoUieri, 


them  pay.  The  fleet,  however,  continued  to  be  manned 
by  citizens,  and  Isocrates  even  contrasts  the  practice 
of  these  times  in  this  respect  with  that  of  the  latter 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when,  as  he  asserts  \ 
ke  ships  were  manned  with  foreigners  and  slaves; 
but,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of 
his  statement  with  regard  to  the  later  period,  it  seems 
necessary  to  make  very  large  allowance  for  exaggera- 
tion as  to  the  earlier  one.  Not  long  after  however, 
we  find  Demosthenes,  when  he  is  proposing  the  fitting 
out  of  a  fleet,  urging  the  necessity  of  the  Athenians 
being  prepared  to  serve  in  it  themselves,  as  if  this 
had  become  the  exception  instead  of  the  rule.  ^  But 
in  a  political  point  of  view  the  most  important  effect 
of  this  change  of  system  was  that  which  it  produced 
on  the  Athenian  generals,  who  collected  and  com- 
manded these  mercenary  troops  in  the  service  of  the 
commonwealth.  They  were  led  to  consider  them- 
selves very  nearly  in  the  same  light  as  the  men  who 
made  the  collecting  and  commanding  of  such  forces  a 
profession,  and  to  adopt  their  views,  and  follow  their 
example.  The  mercenary  leaders,  whatever  might 
be  the  variety  of  their  talents  and  characters,  all  per- 
fectly resembled  one  another  in  one  point.  They 
had  broken  the  ties  which  bound  them  to  their  native 


*  De  Pace,  p.  169.  a.  r&rt  /x^v  tl  rpiiip^is  ttXripoUvt  rohs  iiky  ^ivovs  koI  robs 
M?SMvs  ya^ras  9lat0i$a(oVf  robs  9k  iroXtrot  fi§9'  8irX»y  i^iirtfiirop'  yw  8i  roU  fiip 
(^ois  SvXlrtus  xP^M<^a,  robs  9k  woKlrca  iXaelwtw  iiyayKd(otiw  and  fiuther  on, 
p.  1 74.  e.,  ris  ydip  hy  ^dfitivt  riiy  iurtXyticLy  rS>¥  -waripctv  r&¥  ^firrdpay,  <A  away- 
OT^KTcf  4^  air(i(n}f  t^s  'LWdZos  robs  i^ryordrovs  icai  robs  ianur&y  r&y  woyripi&y 
fier4xoyTas,  wKripovyrts  roinwv  rhs  rpi'^ptis^  iiirrixOdyoyro  To*s*EAAij<ri.  That  there 
was  a  large  proportion  of  foreign  seamen  in  the  Athenian  navy,  may  be  inferred 
from  Lysander's  argument  with  Cyrus,  for  raising  the  pay  of  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet,  that  it  would  cause  the  crews  of  the  Athenian  galleys  to  desert,  so  as  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  speedy  close.  (See  Vol.  IV.  p.  89.)  The  emphasis  which  Plato 
(Menex.  p.  243. )  lays  on  the  fact,  that  when  a  great  effort  was  to  be  made  to 
rescue  Conon  at  Mitylene  (Vol.  lY.  p.  105.),  the  Athenians  embarked  thenuelvet 
(abroi  ifi$ayT€s  clf  rhs  vavs),  proves  that  this  was  no  longer  the  ordinary  case :  but 
the  employment  of  slaves  on  that  occasion  appears  to  have  been  not  merely 
unusual,  but  unprecedented :  and  Isocrates  seems  to  have  generalised  from  a  single 
instance. 

*  I.  Phil.  p.  44.  c7r*  abrobs  ofhtt  rhs  yyi&fua  fpccu'  As,  idy  ti  94y,  irXwariay  %ls 
rairos  wbrois  4ufiSurty, 
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cities :  they  were  under  no  controul,  and  had  nothing     chap. 
to  hope  and  fear  from  their  fellow-citizens :  their  sole      ^^"^ 
object  was  to  secure  their  independence,  and  to  es- 
tablish themselves  in  opulence  and  power  elsewhere. 
There  were  two  roads  by  which  they  were  often  able 
to  attain  this  object.     The  foreign  princes  into  whose 
service  they  entered  were  frequently  willing  to  attach 
them  to  their  interests  by  a  domestic  alliance,  and  an 
honourable  settlement.*     Thus  it  was  that  Seuthes 
would   have   detained   Xenophon,  offering  him  the 
hand  of  one  of  his  daughters,  and  one  of  his  most 
valuable  towns  near  the  coast.  ^     Several  other  in- 
stances of  this  kind  will  shortly  occur  to  us.    Another 
very  common  mode  of  accomplishing  their  wishes, 
was  to   seize  some   fortified  town,  and  to  erect  a 
tyranny  in  it.     So  Charidemus,  after  he  had  quitted 
the  Athenian  service,  crossed  over  to  Asia,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  towns  of  Scepsis,  Cebren,  and 
Ilium.  ^     He  was  encouraged  to  make  this  attempt 
by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  province,  which  was  an 
object  of  contest  between  two  rival  Persian  satraps. 
But  like  opportunities  were  frequently  offered  on  the 
coast  of  Asia,  which  held  out  the  strongest  tempta- 
tions to  these  adventurers,  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  cities.     The  orators  of  this  age 
represent  such  acts  of  violence  as  having  become  an 
ordinary  practice.      You  know^  the  speaker  says  in 
an  oration  of  Demosthenes   delivered  in   352,   that 
all  these  chiefs  of  mercenaries  make  it  their  aim   to 
take  possession  of  Greek  cities  and  to  rule  in  them^ 
and  that  they  go  ranging  aboutj  and  everywhere  con- 
ducting themselves  as  the  common  enemies  of  all  who 
wish  to  live  in  freedom  according  to  their  own  laws.^ 
Isocrates  represents  the  inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic 

'  Another  point  of  resemblance  to  the  Italian  eondoUieri,       *  Vol  IT.  p.  376. 
'  Demosthenes  Aristocr.  §  181.  *  Aristocr.  §  162. 
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CHAP,     coast  as  the  principal  suflferers,  and  enters  into  de- 

•  tails,  which  show  that  the  treatment  they  received 

from  the  freebooters  into  whose  power  they  fell,  was 

usually  marked  by  the  foulest  excesses  of  wantonness 

and  cruelty.  * 

It  is  however  hardly  possible  to  read  the  account 
which  the  same  author,  in  a  passage  to  which  we 
have  referred  a  few  pages  back,  gives  of  the  exploits 
of  Timotheus,  without  observing,  that  the  main  points 
which  distinguished  the  Athenian  general  from  such 
men  as  Charidemus,  were  on  the  one  hand  his  loyalty 
to  Athens,  and  on  the  other  the  natural  gentleness 
and   moderation  of  his  character,  which  prevented 
him  from  inflicting  any  wanton  wrong.    But  in  other 
respects  he  conducted  his  operations  very  much  after 
the  manner  of  the  mercenary  chiefs,  and  was  not 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  finding  pay  for  his 
troops.     It  was  to  be  supposed  that  other  generals 
placed  in  a  like  situation  would  be  much  less  careful 
of  the  interest  of  Athens,  and  would  pay  much  less 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  Greeks  who  might  be 
subject  to  their  pleasure.     Accordingly  we  find  that 
Iphicrates  and  Chabrias  spent  much  of  their  time  in 
foreign   service,  and  not  only  without  any  respect 
to  the  interests  of  Athens,  but  sometimes  in  direct 
opposition  to  them.     At  a  time  when  it  was  very 
desirable  for  Athens  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the 
Persian  king,  Chabrias,  without  asking   permission 
from  the  people,  accepted  the  command  of  the  forces 
with  which  the  revolted  Egyptians  were  making  war 
against  him.     He  was  compelled  indeed  to  return  by 
a  threatening  decree  which  was  passed  in  compliance 
with  the  remonstrances  of  the  Persian  court  ^;  but 
he  was  a  man  of  such  dissolute  and  expensive  habits, 
contracted  most  probably  in  his  campaigns  in  the 
East,  that  even  the  liberty  of  Athens  did  not  satisfy 

>  EplBt  IX.  *  Diodorus,  xt.  29. 
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him,  and  he  resided  as  much  as  he  was  able  abroad.*     chap. 
Iphicrates  ventured  still  more  openly  to  drop  the  ^  ^^^^ 


character  of  an  Athenian  citizen,  when  it  would  Athenian 
have  imposed  an  inconvenient  restraint  upon  him.  **"* 
He  not  only  entered  into  the  service  of  Cotys,  and 
married  one  of  his  daughters,  but  aided  him  in  several 
acts  of  unequivocal  hostility  against  his  country. 
Yet  he  was  suffered  to  retain  the  rewards  which 
had  been  bestowed  upon  him  for  his  past  deserts, 
apparently  on  the  same  ground  which  rendered  the 
Athenians  so  indulgent  to  Charidemus.  Chares,  whom 
we  have  hitherto  had  but  little  occasion  to  notice, 
but  who  will  hereafter  be  seen  taking  a  very  pro- 
minent part  in  the  history  of  these  times,  seems  to 
have  been  inferior  in  military  and  political  abilities 
to  the  three  men  just  mentioned,  and  much  less 
under  the  restraint  of  any  motives  of  patriotism  or 
honour.    He  was  too  indolent  and  too  much  addicted  * 

to  pleasure  to  be  keenly  sensible  to  the  spur  of  am- 
bition, and  was  perfectly  reckless  as  to  the  choice  of 
the  means  by  which  he  might^ratify  his  inclinations. 
Of  him-,  as  well  as  of  Timotheus,  Chabrias,  and  Iphi- 
crates,  it  was  observed  by  Theopompus,  that  he  pre- 
ferred sojourning  in  foreign  parts  to  living  at  Athens; 
and  that  Sigeum,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont, 
was  his  ordinary  residence.  The  historian  indeed 
puts  this  remark  in  a  general  form,  as  applying  to 
all  the  eminent  men  of  Athens :  and  attributes  the 
fact  to  the  intractable  temper  of  the  people.  But  as 
the  examples  he  adduces  all  belong  to  this  period  — 
except  that  of  Conon  which  is  manifestly  irrelevant 
—  we  may  be  allowed  to  believe  that  the  cause  was 
not  one  which  had  existed  long  before,  and  at  least 
not  in  a  slighter  degree,  but  one  peculiar  to  this  age : 
and  it  may  be  most  easily  traced  to  the  change  which 
we  have  been  noticing  in  the  Athenian  military  sys- 

'  Theopompus  ap.  Atheme.  xu.  43. 
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CHAP.  tern.  As  the  commander  of  a  mercenary  force,  an 
■  ^^^  .  Athenian  general,  so  long  as  he  could  keep  his  troops 
together,  possessed  almost  absolute  authority,  as  far 
as  his  power  reached.  As  the  chief  witnesses  of  his 
conduct  were  strangers,  who  were  generally  benefited 
by  his  worst  proceedings,  he  was  seldom  liable  to  be 
called  to  account  at  home,  unless  he  very  grossly 
betrayed  or  thwarted  the  interests  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  Athenians  were  not  capable  of  feeling 
much  concern  for  the  sufferings  of  others,  and  were 
easily  induced  to  connive  at  a  wrong  by  which  they 
did  not  lose,  still  more  easily  at  one  by  which  they 
gained.  They  paid  little  heed  to  the  complaints  of 
their  allies,  so  long  as  their  contributions  were  regu- 
larly brought  in,  still  less  to  those  of  any  other 
Chares.  foreigners.  Chares  adopted  an  expedient,  which,  if 
not  absolutely  new,  seems  never  to  have  been  so 
^  largely   employed  before,   to   obtain   impunity    and 

favour  with  the  people,  though  it  became  so  common 
that  Isocrates  appears  to  censure  Timotheus  for  dis- 
daining to  resort  to  it.*  He  spent  a  part  of  the  sums 
which  he  received,  and  which  ought  either  to  have 
been  paid  into  the  treasury,  or  applied  to  the  service 
of  the  state,  to  gain  some  of  the  venal  orators,  and  to 
influence  the  proceedings  of  the  tribunals.^  By  these 
arts,  and  by  promises  which  became  proverbial  from 
the  readiness  with  which  he  made  and  broke  them^, 
he  was  enabled  to  squander  the  public  money  on  his 
dissolute  pleasures,  and  still  to  be  accounted  a  useful 
and  trusty  servant  of  the  commonwealth. 

In  a  country  like  Greece  the  increase  of  piracy  was 
necessarily  connected  with  such  a  military  system  as 
we  have  described.     Every  freebooter  was,  or  might 

>  w.  &yr.  §  144—146.  He  speaks  indeed  generally  of  Otpawtia  and  iwtfi4\€ta, 
bat  undoubtedly  means  something  more  substantial  than  fair  words  or  winning 
manners. 

'  Theopompus  in  Athenseus,  u.  s. 

*  XdfnfTos  ^(KTx^cis..    Suidas. 
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easily  become,  a  pirate;  as  Charidemus  is  said  to  chap. 
have  begun  his  career  as  the  captain  of  a  pirate  .  ^^' . 
vessel.*  Athens,  as  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  chief  of 
a  great  maritime  confederacy,  ought  to  have  removed 
this  nuisance,  or  at  least  was  bound  to  protect  her 
allies  from  it.  But  her  negligence,  or  that  of  her 
commanders,  who  were  themselves  often  engaged  in 
a  kind  of  warfare  not  much  more  legitimate,  suffered 
it  to  gain  ground,  until,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel, 
it  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  political  importance. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  out  of  this  state  of  things  Abuses  in 
many  causes  of  discontent  may  have  arisen  to  alien-  SL^m^. 
ate  the  members  of  the  confederacy  from  Athens. 
Among  them  we  may  notice  an  abuse  which  had 
crept  into  the  naval  service.  It  became  not  unusual 
for  the  citizens  on  whom  the  duties  of  the  trierarchy 
devolved,  to  transfer  them  to  those  who  were  willing 
to  undertake  them  at  the  lowest  rate.  By  such  a 
bargain  the  trierarch,  who  always  received  a  certain 
sum  from  the  state,  might  often  be  a  gainer,  inde- 
pendently of  the  exemption  he  enjoyed  from  personal 
trouble  and  risk.  The  other  party  was  commonly, 
it  seems,  a  needy  adventurer,  whose  object  it  was  to 
get  all  he  could  by  rapine  and  extortion.^  The  trier- 
archs  indeed  were  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for 
the  misconduct  of  their  substitutes^:  but  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  practice  seems  hardly  to  have  been  dis- 
puted :  and  the  cases  in  which  it  was  attended  with 
danger  to  them,  were  not  those  in  which  the  evils  it 
produced  fell  upon  the  allies  of  Athens.  It  may  well 
be  supposed  that  they  were  the  more  sensitive  to 
injuries  and  encroachments  on  their  rights,  as  she  was 

'  Demosthenes  Aristocr.  §  173. 

*  Dem.  decor,  trier.  §  14.  iwu9h¥ydpru  fiurBticdfiwofrpfi^papxiai'^KwXti^, 
wdanaf  ip6pf6^ovs  Ityci  jnu  ^4p§i,  jral  rdx  ftkv  «^cXc(cu  191^  munrovraiy  riu  M  BIkos 
rointtv  6  rvx^  B(9mnw  ^futw,  md  laAvws  tiuv  obdofiitrt  itrriw  orcv  Kfipwctiou  fiaidrag 
9tii  rks  Onh  roirrmv  ia>9po\ri^iM  KflU  triKea  Kar9<rKfvtuyfi4i^as,  This  last  sUtemcDt 
must  be  regarded  as  a  rhetorical  exaggeration. 

«  Dera.  De  Coron.  Trier.  §  9.  &  foil. 
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CHAP,  no  longer  the  formidable  power  she  had  once  been : 
and  that  the  leading  states  watched  the  manner  in 
which  she  observed  the  stipulations  of  the  league, 
with  a  jealousy  quickened  by  their  sense  of  their  own 
importance ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a 
sample  of  a  large  class  of  cases,  when  the  alienation 
of  Cyzicus  is  ascribed  by  Demosthenes  to  the  wrong 
done  by  Meidias,  when  commander  of  the  Paralus,  to 
Cyzicene  merchants,  whose  property  he  plundered, 
and  who  were  prevented  by  his  influence  fix)m  ob- 
taining redress  at  Athens.*  But  we  hear  little  of 
any  particular  provocation  offered  to  any  of  them ; 
it  is  chiefly  from  some  general  allusions  of  Isocrates 
that  we  are  able  to  collect,  that  the  exactions  of  the 
Athenian  generals,  for  the  support  of  their  mercenary 
troops,  were  among  the  principal  causes  of  a  war, 
which  broke  out  in  the  year  357  between  Athens  and 
her  allies,  from  whom  it  took  the  name  of  the  Social 
War.  2  But  before  we  enter  upon  the  history  of  this 
war,  we  must  relate  some  transactions  which  imme- 
diately preceded  it,  and  perhaps  contributed  in  some 
degree  to  hasten  its  outbreaking. 

Among  all  their  ancient  possessions  there  was  none 
to  which  the  Athenians  looked  with  keener  regret, 
and  more  anxious  longing,  than  to  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesus :  and  from  the  time  that  their  maritiine  power 
began  to  revive,  the  recovery  of  this  province,  which 
was  still  more  important  with  a  view  to  the  commerce 
of  the  Euxine  and  its  vicinity  to  Asia,  than  on  ac- 
count of  the  fertility  of  its  territory,  seems  at  least  to 
have  divided  their  attention  and  wishes  with  Amphi- 
polis.  When  Sparta  ceased  to  be  able  to  protect  it, 
it  appears  to  have  become  for  the  most  part  subject 

*  Mid.  p.  570.  &AXcl  fiiip  K^tM  7c  MffraoOt,  tn  rrjs  fJihf  TlapdXov  rafututras 
Kv(ucrivAv  fjfnraat  irAcTov  ^  wdrrt  riXama,  imkp  iv  Iva  t^h  ^  9^*^  wdrra  rp6fwo9 
wtpwdwtf,  ica2  iXtxln^v  rchs  iwOpiimw/Sf  Ktd  rii  oi/fifioXa  tnryx^^y*  1^^  M^*'  ir6\af 
ix^P^  Tp  irdXci  irtwolfjKff  ret  xp^t*""^^  ^'  oJbrhs  lx«* 

•  Tltpl  tip.  §  588. 
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to  the  King  of  Thrace:  though  Sestus,  and  perhaps     c 
some  other  towns,  may  have  retained  their  independ-  ^ 
ence.     The  reign  of  Cotys  was  frequently  disturbed  Cot 
by  insurrections  and  revolts,  a  fact  which  is  suffi-  cyti 
ciently  accounted  for  by  his  character.      In  these 
seasons  of  danger  he  usually  endeavoured  to  conci- 
liate the  Athenians  by  friendly  professions;  and  at 
one  time  he  so  far  gained  their  confidence,  that  they 
honoured  him  with  their  franchise,,  and  even  with  a 
crown  of  gold.      In  or  before  the  year  362*,  Mil- 
tocythes,  who  seems   to  have  been  a  powerful  and 
popular  chieftain,  revolted  from  him,  engaged  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  in  rebellion,  and  made  himself  master 
of  a  stronghold  called  the  Sacred  Mountain.     He  sent 
an  embassy  to  Athens,  and  offered  to  purchase  the 
aid  which  he  requested  by  the  cession  of  the  Cherso- 
nesus.     His  proposals  were  favourably  received;  and 
it  appears  that  the  Athenian  general  Ergophilus,  who 
was  commanding  off  the  coast  of  Thrace,  was  ordered 
to  support  him.     Cotys,  alarmed  by  this  confederacy, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Athenians^,  full  of  fair  pro- 
mises, which  must  have  led  them  to  believe  that  they 
might  gain  their  object  from  him  more  easily  than 
they  could  from  Miltocythes.       Ergophilus  was  re- 
called ;  Autocles  was  appointed  in  his  room ;  and  a 
decree  was  passed,  the  contents  of  which  have  not 
been  reported,  but  which  impressed  Miltocythes  with 
the  persuasion  that  the  Athenians  had  abandoned  his 
cause.     It  may  have  been  no  other  than  that  which 
conferred  the  franchise,  or  other  honours,  on  Cotys. 

^  For  (as  we  learn  from  Demosthenes  Polycl.  §  6.  16.)  ii^  Metageitnion,  the 
second  month  of  the  archonshlp  of  Molon  (362)  Meno  was  sent  out  to  supersede 
Autocles,  whose  command  only  began  (Demosthenes  A ristocr.  §122.)  after  the 
war  had  lasted  a  long  while  (trvx^^^  ^^  Xf^^O  between  Cotys  and  Miltocythes, 
and  just  as  the  decree  was  passed  which  drove  the  latter  to  despair.  Hence  the 
reader  may  estimate  the  anachronism  involved  in  the  conjecture,  that  this  decree 
was  that  by  which  Charidemus  was  enabled  to  effect  his  retreat  fh>m  Asia  in  the 
manner  which  I  shall  presently  relate. 

•  Demosthenes  Aristocr.  §  137. 

VOL.  V.  U 
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CHAP.  Its  effect  was  so  to  dishearten  Miltocythes,  that  he 
■  ^^  .  withdrew  from  the  contest  :  Cotys  recovered  the 
Sacred  Mountain,  where  he  found  a  great  treasure, 
and  reduced  the  whole  kingdom  to  obedience.  The 
Athenians,  it  seems,  had  not  expected,  or  desired, 
this  result  of  their  decree :  and  Autocles,  who  had 
probably  only  remained  passive,  was  removed  from 
his  command,  and  brought  to  trial,  on  the  charge  of 
having  caused  the  ruin  of  Miltocythes.  Meno,  and 
Timomachus,  who  succeeded  him,  were  not  able  to 
repair  the  mischief,  and  a  letter  which  Timomachus 
received  from  Cotys*,  showed  that  the  Athenians 
could  not  reckon  on  any  of  his  promises.  In  the 
great  rebellion  in  which  the  principal  satraps  of  wes- 
tern Asia  engaged  about  the  year  362,  against  the 
Persian  court  —  which  as  it  is  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  Greece,  I  reserve  for  more 
particular  notice  in  another  place  —  Cotys  seems  to 
have  shown  himself  hostile  to  the  revolted  satraps, 
not  of  course  through  any  goodwill  to  their  master, 
but  probably  because  the  Athenians  espoused  their 
cause,  and  because  the  Hellespontine  cities,  which 
would  not  acknowledge  his  authority,  had  placed 
themselves  under  their  protection.  This  we  may  at 
least  collect  to  have  been  the  case  with  Sestus  and 
Crithote.  With  regard  to  Sestus,  we  are  expressly 
informed  that  it  belonged  to  Ariobarzanes,  and  was 
besieged  by  Cotys,  and  that  he  was  compelled  to  raise 

*  The  Athenians  and  their  general  were  probably  as  little  surprised  by  these 
letters  from  a  prince,  vho  cannot  have  been  at  a  loss  for  a  Greek  secretary,  as 
Philip  may  have  been  by  that  which  he  received  from  Cotys.  But,  the  reader 
may  ask,  have  I  not  been  told  on  the  authority  of  Plut.  Apopkth,  that  the  simple 
mention  of  a  letter  from  Cotys  excited  wonder  and  ridicule  among  the  Maeedoniane, 
and  that  its  contenU  drew  a  amilefrom  the  polite  Philip,  The  reader  may  be  as- 
sured  that  this  apophthegm  of  Plutarch  is  still  unedited  —  lying  perhaps  among 
the  MS.  of  the  learned  and  scrupulous  historian  who  cites  it  All  that  we  know 
on  the  subject  is  contained  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Athenieus  from  Hegesander  vi. 
c.  53.  King  Philip  having  mentioned  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  King  Coiys, 
Cleisophus  (a  celebrated  Athenian  parasite)  being  present  exclaimed  :  Excellent,  by 
the  Gods  1  And  when  PhiHp  replied:  Why,  what  know  you  about  its  contents  9  he 
Tfjointd :   By  almighty  Jupiter,  a  capital  reproof. 
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the  siege ' ;  and  that  Ariobarzanes,  to  reward  the  ser-  chap. 
vices  of  Timotheus,  put  him  into  possession  both  of  .  ^'^' 
Sestus  and  of  Crithote.  The  acquisition  of  these 
places  appears  to  have  been  followed  by  that  of  Elaeus. 
It  is  added,  we  know  not  how  correctly,  that  Timo- 
theus collected  a  booty  from  the  territories  of  Cotys, 
which  produced  1200  talents  to  the  Athenian  trea- 
sury.^ Such  a  loss  must  have  aggravated  the  ani- 
mosity excited  by  the  collision  between  his  interests 
and  those  of  the  Athenians.  But  not  long  after  Ses- 
tus was  again  wrested  from  Athens,  by  a  revolution 
which  had  its  origin  in  Abydus,  where  the  ruling 
party  was  always  hostile  to  her.  It  aided  the  people 
of  Sestus,  who  in  the  absence  of  Timotheus  may  have 
suffered  some  provocation  from  Athenian  officers,  to 
release  themselves  from  her  yoke.  But  they  now 
found  themselves  compelled  to  submit  to  the  autho* 
rity  of  Cotys,  who  continued  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  vigour,  and  not  being  able  to  induce  his  son-in- 
law  Iphicrates  to  command  his  forces  in  such  an  ex- 
pedition, engaged  Charidemus,  who  had  just  returned 
from  his  adventures  in  Asia  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  to  assist  him  in  completing  the  conquest 
of  the  Chersonesus.  Iphicrates,  after  his  refusal, 
found  his  position  so  insecure,  that  he  withdrew  from 
his  father-in-law's  dominions,  and'  having  no  reason 
to  expect  a  very  favourable  reception  at  Athens, 
crossed  over  to  Lesbos,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  An- 
tissa.^      Charidemus  had  involved  himself  in  a  very 

^  Xenophon,  AgesiL  ii.  §  26.  Schneider,  as  if  he  knew  of  no  other  Cotys, 
supposes  this  to  have  been  tlie  king  of  Paphlagonia. 

'  Nepos  Timoth.  1.  Isocrates  is  quite  silent  about  the  satrap*8  assistance,  though 
Nepos  represents  it  as  a  proof  of  his  hero*s  disinterested  patrotism,  that,  when  he 
might  have  received  a  pecuniary  recompense  for  the  services  which  he  had  ren- 
dered to  Ariobarzanes,  he  preferred  making  this  addition  to  the  Athenian  territory 
or  revenue  :  Itaque  aecepit  Crithoten  et  Settum,  We  must  not  here  inquire  how 
this  account  is  to  be  reconciled  with  that  of  Demosthenes,  De  Rhod.  Lib.  §  6. 

'  I  do  not  collect  from  Demosthenes,  Aristocr.  §  155.,  that  any  hostilities  took 
place  between  Cotys  and  Iphicrates,  as  Schlosser  assumes,  i.  3.  p.  58.  Indeed  the 
words  rryo^fuvov  .  .  .  wop*  ixtl^^  obK  iur^aXh  cTyoi  fi4p€ip,  seem  clearly  to  pre* 
elude  such  an  assumption. 
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B.  C.  358. 
Death  of 
Cotyi. 


embarrassing  situation  in  his  Asiatic  expedition,  and 
would  neither  have  been  able  to  keep  the  towns  which 
he  had  seized,  nor  to  withdraw  from  them  in  safety, 
but  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  satrap 
Artabazus,  whom  he  had  deceived  and  injured,  if  he 
had  not  induced  the  Athenians,  who  were  sending  a 
squadron  under  Cephisodotus  to  the  Hellespont  \  to 
mediate  in  his  behalf,  by  a  promise  that  he  would  lend 
them  his  aid  to  recover  the  Chersonesus.  He  was 
thus  enabled  to  eflTect  his  retreat.  But  when  he  ar- 
rived in  Europe,  instead  of  keeping  his  promise,  he 
turned  his  arms  against  them  in  conjunction  with 
Cotys,  who  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Crithote  and 
£la3us.  The  result  of  these  operations  is  not  related ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  interrupted 
by  the  violent  death  of  Cotys,  which  took  place  in 
the  first  half  of  358.^ 

If  the  stories  which  were  current  about  Cotys  may 
be  believed,  he  must  have  been  subject  to  temporary 
fits  of  frenzy,  which  may  have  been  connected,  as  in 
the  cases  of  Carabyses  and  Cleomenes,  with  the  excess 
to  which  he  seems  to  have  indulged  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table.®  It  was  his  habit  in  summer  to  range 
over  the  Thracian  woodlands,  in  search  of  shady 
haunts  watered  by  pleasant  streams,  where  he  would 
encamp,  and  spend  whole  days  together  in  revelry.* 


'  That  It  had  not  yet  arrived,  is  evident  ih)m  §  194.  For  readers  capable  of 
understanding  the  Greek  of  Demosthenes,  it  might  have  seemed  superfluous  to 
observe,  that  the  words  rpi7ip&¥  tbwopiiaas  -wop*  Cfuiw,  §  184.,  which  have  been  cited 
to  prove  a  decree  of  the  people  directing  Cephisodotue  to  traneport  Ckaridemtu,  and 
Mi  troopt  to  the  European  ehore,  only  express  the  wish  of  Charidemus. 

*  The  expressions,  ^«■o^l^c(,  Demosth.  c.  Aristocr.  §  1 86.  and  ^rcxc^pct,  ibid. 
§  192.,  indicate  that  nothing  was  effected;  and  the  orator  would  no  doubt  have 
mentioned  any  further  injury  which  the  Athenians  had  suffered  fh)m  Charidemus. 

*  Anaxandrides  in  Athensus  (u.  s  ):  K^y  .  .  .  yevSfiwoy  rStw  Kpariipw^ 
wp6rrepo¥  fieBitty  r&¥  itiv^mv.  These  verses  have  been  referred  to  as  the  testimony 
of  Theopompus  to  the  fact,  that  Cotys  was  led  by  his  disordered  imagination  to 
insiet  that  he  would  wait  at  table  upon  hie  brother-in-law  Jphicratee,  They  are 
introduced  by  Athenaeus  with  the  words:  *Apa^ayZplhis  .  .  .  BtaaCptty  rh  r&v 
*\^Kpd.rovs  ydfjtww  ovfiw6tnoy  Zr§  Ifryero  riiw  K^tvovs  dvyaT4pa, 

*  Theopompus  in  Athensus  xii.  c.  42.  There  is  nothing,  either  in  this  passage, 
or  in  that  of  Anaxandrides,  to  indicate  that  the  luxury  of  Cotys  displayed  itself 
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Deep  drinking  was  customary  among  the  Thracians,  chap. 
as  among  their  northern  and  southern  neighbours,  .  ^^  . 
and  the  quarrels  which  cobimonly  followed  their  long 
carouses  were  almost  proverbial."  It  was  probably 
on  such  an  occasion  that  Cotys  either  was  heated  by 
wine  and  flattery  into  the  delusion,  or  amused  himself 
with  the  assertion,  which  might  put  the  complacency 
of  his  courtiers  to  a  new  test,  that  he  was  the  especial 
favourite  of  the  goddess  Athene ;  and  some  of  his 
guards,  who  did  not  humour  this  fancy,  are  said  to 
have  paid  for  their  dulness  with  their  lives.  It  is 
also  related  by  a  contemporary  that  in  a  fit  of  jealousy 
he  murdered  his  wife  in  a  most  barbarous  manner.* 
These  stories  are  chiefly  interesting,  as  they  mark  the 
character  of  one  of  Philip's  most  powerful  neighbours. 
His  violence  and  cruelty  were  it  seems  not  confined 
to  his  own  subjects,  whom  they  sometimes  instigated 
to  revolt.^  They  had  fallen — in  what  way  we  are  not 
informed  —  on  a  citizen  of  jEnus,  a  Greek  town  on  the 
Thracian  coast;  and  Python  and  Heracleides,  the 
sons  of  this  jEnian,  in  revenge  slew  Cotys.*      The 

in  anything  more  than  a  rude  magnificence.  Even  if  we  could  safely  infer  from 
the  burlesque  description  of  the  comic  poet  that  Greek  musicians  were  employed 
at  the  marriage  feast,  this  would  go  but  a  little  way  to  prove  that  Cotys  —  accord- 
ing to  all  accounts  a  brutal  savage  —  detired  to  improve  the  ignorance  and  rmdeneu 
of  his  people  6y  introducing  Grecian  edetice  and  arte  among  them, 
'  Horace,  i.  od.  c.  18.  SitAoniis  non  levis  Evius, 

Quum  fiu  atque  ne&s  exiguo  fine  libidinuro 

Discemunt  avidi. 

c.  27.  Natis  in  usum  Istitic  scyphis 
Pugnare,  Thracum  est. 

*  Theopompus  in  Athensus  (u.  s.).  Compare  the  fad  mentioned  by  Aristotle, 
(Pol.  V.  8.)  about  Adamas,  as  a  specimen  either  of  the  humanity  or  the  refined 
taste  of  Cotys. 

*  Aristotle,  u.  s. 

*  Aristotle  Pol.  v.  8.  For  the  sake  of  a  caution  to  unlearned  readers,  it  tnay 
be  proper  to  observe,  that  no  one  capable  of  understanding  the  purpose  for  which 
Aristotle  collects  the  examples  of  which  this  is  one,  could  think  it  possible  that 
the  death  of  the  father  of  the  assatsine  may  have  been  n{ffered  in  legtd  comree  and 
ftrjust  cause ;  though  if  it  had  been  the  orator  (Demosthenes),  not  Aristotle, 
who  bad  mentioned  the  motive  of  the  deed,  such  a  coi^ccture  could  not  have 
been  routed.  Aristotle  does  not  say  that  the  ikther  was  put  to  death  :  the  orator 
does  not  allude  to  him  at  all.     The  oversight  was  certainly  a  very  convenient  one. 

u8 
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CHAP. 
XLU. 


Division 
of  his 
kiDgdom. 


murderers  fled  to  Athens  \  or  rather  presented  them- 
selves there  to  receive  the  rewards  which  they  might 
expect  for  a  deedj  which  According  to  the  ordinary 
Greek  notion  was  just  and  pious  in  itself,  and  which 
had  delivered  the  commonwealth  from  a  formidable 
enemy.  The  avengers  of  their  father,  who  were  also 
public  benefactors,  were  honoured  with  the  franchise, 
and  with  crowns  of  gold.  That  under  such  circum- 
stances they  should  have  been  well  received  at  Athens, 
was  to  be  expected.  It  may  seem  a  little  more  extra- 
ordinary, that  Python  should  afterwards  have  gone 
over  to  Philip,  and  have  been  admitted,  as  he  appears 
to  have  been,  into  his  intimate  confidence.^  But  this 
last  fact,  if  well  established,  would  only  confirm  what 
is  suflSciently  proved  by  Aristotle's  authority,  that  he 
was  known  to  have  acted  under  provocation  which 
was  universally  thought  to  justify  his  conduct,  and 
that  Philip  at  least  can  have  seen  nothing  blamable 
in  that  of  the  Athenians.® 

The  death  of  Cotys  produced  a  change  in  the 
affairs  of  Thrace  very  favourable  to  the  interests  of 
Athens.  His  kingdom  was  divided,  or  at  least  the 
right  of  succession  was  disputed,  among  three  princes, 
Berisades,  Amadocus,  and  Cersobleptes,  who,  though 

*  That  this  was  the  case  with  both  of  them,  may  be  inferred  from  Demo- 
sthenes, Aristocr.  §  142.  ir&rtpov  i^iSor*  &v  Thv  Uvdui^a  irol  rh¥  dScA^^y. 

*  P}'thon,  the  ^nian,  after  having  received  the  Athenian  franchise,  l)ecame  a 
distinguished  partisan  of  Philip's.  So  much  we  learn  from  Demosthenes  c.  Aris- 
tocr.  p.  662.  §  150.  Some  years  later  we  find  a  Python  —  a  man  of  great  elo- 
quence—  employed  l>y  Philip  in  embassies  and  other  state  matters.  (iBsch.  De 
F.  L.  p.  44.  §  132.)  But  this  Python  is  called  a  Byzantian.  Hence  it  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  they  are  the  same,  or  two  different  persons.  The  name  how- 
ever was  not  so  common  that  it  should  be  likely  to  have  been  borne  by  two  persons 
so  similarly  situated :  while  nothing  can  be  easier  to  suppose  than  that  the  ^nian, 
who  after  the  murder  could  not  have  been  safe  at  ^nus,  might  obtain  the 
firanchise  of  Byzantium,  and  settle  there.  Demosthenes,  when  speaking  of  the 
murder,  would  of  course  mention  his  birthplace. 

*  It  has  l>ecn  made,  as  was  to  l)e  expected,  a  topic  for  a  good  deal  of  declamation 
against  the  Athenians,  which  would  perhaps  have  been  more  impressive,  if  the 
political  object  had  been  less  apparent ;  but  would  still  have  wanted  even  a  decent 
colour,  if  the  facts  had  been  fully  and  correctly  stated.  It  was  necessary  to  over- 
look the  authentic  testimony  of  Aristotle  as  to  the  motive  of  the  murden*  and  to 
omit  all  notice  of  the  strong  reasons  which  there  are  for  believing  that  the  mur- 
derer became  Philip's  bosom  counsellor. 
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their  relation  to  one  another  is  not  distinctly  expressed  cbap. 
by  any  contemporary  author,  may  have  been  brothers,  ^^^ 
all  sons  of  Cotys,  though  not  by  the  same  mother. 
Of  Cersobleptes  at  least  we  know,  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Cotys ;  and  we  are  also  informed  that  Cotys  had 
other  sons  of  nearly  the  same  age ;  it  may  therefore 
be  thought  improbable  that  they  should  have  been 
excluded,  while  strangers  or  more  distant  relatives 
were  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  succession/  Cerso-  cewo- 
bleptes  was  at  this  time  very  young  ^,  perhaps  hardly  charf- 
of  age  to  take  the  government  into  his  own  hands ;  ^*™"^ 
and  Charidemus,  being  in  command  of  the  forces,  and 
probably  master  of  the  prince's  person,  was  enabled 
to  assume  the  entire  direction  of  his  affairs.  An 
alliance  which  he  formed  aft^r  the  example  of  Iphi- 
crates  with  the  royal  family,  by  marriage  with  one  of 
the  princesses^,  strengthened  his  influence,  and  at  the 
same  time  connected  his  interests  more  closely  with 
those  of  Cersobleptes.  The  Athenians  however  at 
first,  relying  perhaps  on  the  representations  of  Cephi- 
sodotus,  seem  to  have  persuaded  themselves  that  he 
was  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling  his 
promises  to  them.  But  they  were  soon  undeceived  by 
an  attack  which  he  made  on  a  squadron  which  they 
had  stationed  at  Perinthus ;  and  they  found  that  he 
was  earnestly  bent  on  excluding  them  from  the  Cherso- 
nesus.     A  band  of  pirates,  who  appear  to  have  been 

'  To  this  argument,  on  which  however,  with  such  fcanty  information,  we  can- 
not lay  much  stress,  we  may  perhaps  add  the  testimony  of  Justin,  though  not  so 
precise  as  could  be  wished.  But  the  fratret  duo,  reget  Thracia,  whom  he  men* 
lions,  VIII.  3.,  seem  to  have  been  Cersobleptes  and  Amadocus. 

*  Demosthenes  Arlstocr.  §  1 93.  /icipoac^XXioy  ica)  irdints  oi  rod  Ktfrvof  wauUtt : 
not  however  a  hoyt  any  jnore  than  Demosthenes  was  at  the  age  when  he  calls  him- 
self tiupcudtWiov.  Meld.  §  100.  And  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was  the  youngest, 
as  Yoemel  describes  him  (Proleg.  in  Philipp.  l  p.  93.),  than,  as  Schlosser  says- 
(i.  3.  p.  59.),  the  eldest ;  as  well  on  account  of  the  order  in  which  the  names  are 
first  mentioned  by  Demosthenes,  as  because  Berlsades  died  soon  after,  leaving 
several  children. 

'  'E^ci;  ffKoiria  KArvv^  8ri  Kij8((rn}f  ^v  'I^tKpdrct  rbv  ovrbr  rpiwow  Zvwtp  XaptlHitup 
Kfp(7o€\4imji.  We  need  not  infer  fh)m  this,  either  that  Iphicrates  married  the 
sister  of  Cotys ;  or  Charidemus  the  daughter  of  Cersobleptes.  The  former  sup- 
IK)sition  contradicts  i)ositive  testimony,  the  latter  chronology. 

u  4 
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CHAP,  some  of  those  who  were  sent  out  by  Alexander  of 
.  ^^^  .  Pherse',  had  occupied  the  promontory  of  Alopecon- 
nesus  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  peninsula.  An 
Athenian  armament  was  sent  to  besiege  them,  not  of 
course  without  the  further  object  of  gaining  a  footing 
on  the  coveted  ground ;  but  Charidemus,  though  he 
had  rejected  proposals  which  he  had  received  from 
Alexander,  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  pirates,  and 
repelled  the  Athenian  invasion.  Cephisodotus,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  the  command  perhaps  chiefly  on 
account  of  his  personal  enmity  to  Iphicrates  ^,  found 
himself  so  little  able  to  make  head  against  Charidemus, 
that,  being  probably  desirous  of  the  honour  of  reco- 
vering the  contested  territory  at  any  rate,  he  consented 
to  a  compromise,  by  which  it  seems  to  have  been  ceded 
to  Athens,  but  under  conditions  which  rendered  the 
possession  almost  useless.  The  terms  however  of 
the  treaty  have  not  been  reported ;  we  only  collect 
their  nature  from  the  fact,  that  they  excited  so  much 
indignation  at  Athens,  that  Cephisodotus  was  recalled, 
brought  to  trial,  and  fined,  and  narrowly  escaped  a 
sentence  of  death.  Another  general,  named  Atheno- 
dorus,  was  sent  out  to  take  the  command  in  his  room. 
But  it  is  probable  that  he  would  not  have  been  able 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  more  prosperous  issue,  if  the 
state  of  affairs  had  not  been  suddenly  changed  by  a 
remarkable  occurrence. 

The  orator  from  whom  we  derive  almost  all  our 
information  on  this  subject,  does  not  enable  us  to 
ascertain  either  the  relation  between  Cersobleptes 
and  Berisades  or  Amadocus,  or  the  footing  on  which 
they  stood  with  one  another.  His  language  however 
seems  to  imply  that  all  three  ruled  with  the  title  of 
king  in  different  parts  of  Thrace,  that  they  were  at 

*  So  I  explain  the  allusion  of  Deniosth.  Aristocr.  §  192.,  connecting  it  with 
§197. 

'  Demosthenes  Aristocr.  §  184. 
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peace  with  each  other,  but  not  without  mutual  jea-  chap. 
lousy,  and  that  the  portion  of  Cersobleptes,  being  the  .  ^  . 
largest,  excited  the  envy  of  the  others.  He  too  may 
have  coveted  their  shares ;  but  there  is  no  hint  that 
he  considered  them  as  usurpers,  or  pretenders. 
After  the  death  of  Cotys,  Miltocythes  appears  to 
have  renewed  his  attempts  ;  but,  soon  after  the 
treaty  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  he  was  be- 
trayed by  one  of  his  partizans  into  the  hands  of  Cha- 
ridemus.  Charidemus  wished  to  be  rid  of  him,  but 
did  not  venture  to  put  him  to  death,  and  knew  that 
his  life  would  be  spared  if  he  was  delivered  to  Cer- 
sobleptes. The  reason  assigned  for  this  by  Demo- 
sthenes leads  us  to  conclude  that  capital  punishments 
were  as  little  known  among  the  Thracians  as  among 
the  ancient  Germans.*  It  is  not  customary,  he  says, 
among  the  Thracians  to  kill  one  another.  Even  high 
treason,  it  seems,  was  not  a  capital  offence.  Chari- 
demus therefore,  intending  to  accomplish  his  purpose 
Avithout  any  breach  of  the  national  custom,  sent  Mil- 
tocythes, and  his  son,  who  had  been  arrested  with 
him,  to  Cardia,  where  the  ruling  party  was  attached 
to  his  interests,  and  violently  hostile  to  Athens.  It 
found  that  the  death  of  the  prisoners  would  be  agree- 
able to  Charidemus,  and  knew  that  it  would  equally 
displease  and  iniure  the  Athenians.     Under  the  im-  Execution 

f  unit 

pulse  of  this  double  motive,  it  was  not  satisfied  with  ^^j,^ 
a  simple  execution,  but  despatched  its  two  victims 
with  ostentatious  cruelty.  This  inhumanity  however 
defeated  its  end.  The  Thracians,  among  whom  Mil- 
tocythes probably  retained  many  adherents,  were 
universally  roused  to  indignation  by  the  bloody  deed, 
which  they  imputed,  we  do  not  know  how  justly,  to 
Cersobleptes.  His  two  rivals,  Berisades  and  Amado- 
cus,  availed  themselves  of  the  national  feeling,  and 

'  Tacitus,  Geiin.  7.  Compare  Mowr,  OsnabrmecAsche  Getehiehtt,  1.  §  14. 
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CHAP,     combined  their  forces  against  him  ;  and  Athenodorus 
•  seized  the  opportunity  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 

them.  Thus  threatened,  Cersobleptes  found  himself 
compelled  to  accept  the  terms  dictated  by  the  Athe- 
nian general.  They  were :  that  the  kingdom  should 
be  equally  divided  among  the  three  princes,  and  that 
they  should  all  concur  in  ceding  the  Chersonesus  to 
Athens. 

But  when  the  storm  raised  by  the  death  of  Milto- 
cythes  had  blown  over,  Charidemus,  who  had  ratified 
the  treaty  in  the  name  of  Cersobleptes,  delayed  as 
long  as  possible  to  execute  that  part  of  it  which  con- 
cerned Athens:  and  Athenodorus,  receiving  no 'sup- 
plies from  home,  was  forced  to  disband  his  troops  for 
want  of  pay.  He  himself  however  still  remained  in 
Thrace,  and  not  long  after  contracted  a  domestic 
alliance  with  Berisades,  like  that  which  Iphicrates 
and  Charidemus  had  formed  with  the  family  of 
Cotys.  Chabrias  was  now  appointed  to  the  command 
in  the  Hellespont ;  but  he  arrived  with  only  a  single 
galley.  It  was  thought  perhaps  that  the  war  was  at 
an  end,  or  that  he  would  be  able  to  provide  for  it,  as 
Timotheus  had  so  often  done,  without  charge  to  the 
state.  This  remissness  of  the  Athenians  encouraged 
Charidemus  openly  to  renounce  the  treaty  which  he 
had  made  with  Athenodorus,  and  to  propose  a  new 
one  to  Chabrias,  which  Demosthenes  describes  as  still 
more  disadvantageous  to  Athens,  than  that  which 
had  been  concluded  with  Cephisodotus.  The 
ground  of  this  complaint  appears  to  have  been,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Chersonesus 
were  reserved  to  Cersobleptes.  Chabrias  however 
thought  it  prudent  to  accept  these  terms,  as  he  had 
Negotu-  no  means  of  enforcing  the  preceding  treaty ;  but  at 
cewoT  Athens,  notwithstanding  his  reputation,  and  the 
bieptea.  eflForts  of  his  friends,  they  were  disavowed,  and  ten 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  proceed  to  Thrace, 
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with  instructions,  if  they  could  not  prevail  on  Cerso-  chap. 
bleptes  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Athenodorus,  to  obtain  .  ^^'  . 
a  renewal  of  the  engagements  of  the  two  other 
princes,  and  to  concert  measures  for  reducing  Cerso- 
bleptes  to  compliance  by  arms.  The  commissioners 
found  Berisades  and  Amadocus  very  willing  to  ad- 
here to  the  compact  from  which  they  had  derived 
such  great  advantages.  But  the  negotiation  with 
Cersobleptes  was  protracted  without  any  result,  until 
it  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  favourable  issue,  chiefly 
it  seems  through  the  success  which  had  attended  the 
exertions  of  the  Athenians  in  a  different  quarter. 

At  the  first  revival  of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  it 
was  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  most  of  the 
Euboean  cities,  which  distinguished  themselves  above 
all  the  rest  by  the  zeal  with  which  they  entered  into 
it.  Hestisea,  or  Oreus,  alone  kept  aloof*,  through 
gratitude  to  Sparta,  which  had  a  short  time  before 
delivered  it  from  the  tyranny  of  a  military  adven- 
turer, named  Neogenes,  who  had  seized  the  citadel. 
Chabrias,  who  was  sent  to  establish  the  Athenian 
ascendancy  in  Euboea,  endeavoured  to  reduce  the 
Hestiaeans  to  submission ;   but  their  resistance  was 

'  Diodorus,  xv.  30.  It  is  a  surprising  instance  of  excessive  caution,  that  so 
sagacious  a  critic  as  Wesseling  should  have  rejected,  or  even  questioned,  the  con- 
jecture uf  Falmcrius  on  this  passage  ('fipcrrwy,  'fipetreuf,  for  'Apcnr^y,  'Qptttriois) 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  narrative.  How 
is  it  po»isible  that  Therippidas  should  have  liberated  Oropus  bjr  the  siege  of  the 
citadel  of  Hestisea,  or  that  the  liberation  of  Oropus  should  have  inspired  the  Hes- 
tixans  with  gratitude  toward  Sparta  ?  It  is  however  a  different  question,  whether 
the  error  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  carelessness  of  a  transcriber,  or  to  that  of  Diodorus 
himself,  who  was  perhaps  quite  capable  even  of  so  gross  a  blunder.  Wesseling 
observes :  Causam  non  video,  cur  Hestiaam  memontns  et  Hesii<eos  auctor  Ortitas 
eosdem  adprllare  voluerlt.  And  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  why  both 
the  names  should  have  been  used  in  the  same  passage.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  singularity  consisted  in  describing  the  place  by  the  antiquated  name 
of  llestieea:  as  Pausanlas  remarks  (vxi.  26.  4.),  icar*  iiik  ^vap  frt  ot  *Ciptly  t^ 
iy  Eiffioiq,  r^  ov6tuni  'Effrtaiay  iKdXovr  r^iipxcdV'  Poppo  (Thucyd.  i.  2.  p.  26B.) 
and  Schneider  (ad  Hell.  v.  4.  56.),  suspect  that  the  two  names  did  not  denote 
exactly  one  and  the  same  place,  but  neither  ventures  to  offer  even  a  conjecture  as  ' 

to  the  nature  of  the  distinction.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  old  name  may 
have  been  retained  for  the  Acropolis,  and  that  the  town  occupied  by  the  Athe- 
nian colony  was  more  properly  called  Oreus,  and  this  happens  to  accord  with  the 
language  of  Diodorus  in  this  passage. 
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CHAP.     SO  obstinate,  that,  after  having  ravaged  their  ter- 
^^'^      ritory  without  effect,  he  was  obliged  to  sail  away, 
leaving  a  garrison  in  a  fort  which  he  had  built  near 
their  city  to  annoy  them.     We  do  not  know  whether 
they  finally  yielded ;    but  it  seems  as  if  the  Athe- 
nians afterwards  rather  lost  than  gained  ground.   We 
have  seen  that  they  were  not  able  to  prevent  The- 
mison  from  making  himself  master  of  Eretria,  and 
that  he  even  deprived  them  of  Oropus.     Chalcis  too 
had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  a  tyrant  named 
Mnesarchus,  who  was  likewise  hostile  to  them  * ;  and 
the  island  appears  to  have  been  torn  more  and  more 
by  factions  and  civil  wars.     Such  was  its  condition 
at  the  time  when  the  events  last  related  were  taking 
place  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.     Athens  does  not 
appear  to  have  interfered  in  its  affairs,  further  than 
was  necessary  to  protect  her  own  interests,  and  to 
exclude  the  intervention  of  other  powers.     But  the 
Thebans  now  hoped  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
its  distracted  state  ;   they  were  invited  by  some  of 
the  contending  parties,  and  sent  a  body  of  troops  to 
their  aid.      The  news   of   the   Theban    expedition 
roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenians,  which  was 
inflamed  by  the  energetic  exhortations  of  Timotheus, 
who   was   at  this  juncture   at  Athens.^      Are  you 
deliberating   (he  is  reported  to  have  said)  when  you 
have  the  Thebans  in  the  island^   what  you  ought  to 
do?      Will  you  not  cover  the  sea  with  your  galleys? 
Will  you  not  immediately  go  doicn  to  Pirceeus^   and 
drag  your  ships  out  of  dock?     The  people  caught 
his  ardour:   an  armament  was  decreed:  but  it  was 
found  that  so  many  of  the  wealthy  citizens,  on  whom 
the  duties  of  the  trierarchy  would   have  devolved 
according  to  law,  were,  or  had  lately  been,  employed 
in  other  expeditions,  that  there  was  not  a  suflBcient 

*  iBschlnes  in  Ctes.  §  85.  '  Demosthenes  De  Chen.  §  80. 
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number  left,   who   could    be   legally   compelled    to     chap. 
undertake    the    equipment    and    command    of    the  .   ^^^ . 
vessels  destined  for  Euboea. 

In  this  emergency  the  patriotism  of  the  higher  b.  c.  ssr. 
classes  came  to  the  relief  of  the  state,  in  a  manner  to^^iMw." 
which  proved  that  there  still  remained  much  of  the 
old  Athenian  feeling,  not  quenched  by  the  prevailing 
selfishness  of  the  age.  For  the  first  time  in  the  annals 
of  the  Athenian  navy,  several  citizens  —  among  whom 
was  the  orator  Demosthenes,  though  not  one  of  the 
richest  —  voluntarily  presented  themselves  to  bear 
the  extraordinary  burden.  And  the  preparations 
were  urged  with  such  unwonted  vigour,  that  on  the 
fifth  day  after  the  assembly  was  held*,  the  troops 
were  landed  in  Euboea.  The  expedition  however  was 
commanded,  it  seems,  not  by  Timotheus,  but  by 
Diodes,  with  whom  there  is  some  reason  to  think 
Chares  was  joined.^  Of  the  operations  which  followed 
we  have  but  very  scanty  accounts,  which  however 
agree  very  well  together  as  to  the  general  result, 
though  there  is  a  little  appearance  of  variation  in  the 
details.  The  contemporary  orators,  who  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exhibit  only  the  bright  side  of  the  story, 
represent  the  Athenians  as  completely  triumphant, 
Diodes  as  granting  permission  to  the  Thebans  — who 
of  course  had  been  defeated  —  to  withdraw  from  the 
island^,  and  the  whole  as  reduced  under  the  power  of 
Athens,  which  generously  allowed  all  the  cities  to 
retain  their  free  constitutions:  and  all  this  as  the 
work  of  less  than  thirty  days.  But  according  to 
Diodorus  \  the  campaign  was  much  less  brilliant,  and 

*  Demosthenes  Androt  §  17.  ii/i€pAy  rpm¥,     iBsch.  in  Ctes.  §  85.  4¥  irM 
rifj.4paus.     The  one  seems  to  speak  exclusively,  the  other  inclusively,  of  the  same 

time. 

^  Demosth.  c.  Aristoer.  §  206.  4€ori6ovfi€v  elf  E(i€ouiy,  Ktd  Xdpris  IJKtv  tx^  "^^^^ 

*  Dem.  Mid.  p.  570.     Hj^  rS»¥  cirov^v  ytyorwAw  ts  AiokA^s  iawtUraro  rots 

*  XVI.  7. 
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the  issue  not  exactly  the  same.  He  expressly  states, 
that  there  was  no  regular  battle,  but  only  sKrmishes 
and  petty  engagements,  in  which  victory  was  some- 
times with  the  Athenians,  sometimes  with  the  Thebans: 
and  that  at  last  the  Euboeans,  to  deliver  their  island 
from  the  ravages  of  the  two  hostile  armies,  agreed  to 
a  general  pacification,  upon  which  both  the  belli- 
gerents withdrew  their  forces.  Still  even  according 
to  this  statement,  the  advantage  would  have  rested 
with  the  Athenians;  for  the  Thebans  had  at  least 
been  foiled  in  their  attempt,  and  the  state  of  the 
island  was  not  less  favourable  to  the  interests  of 
Athens  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  than  it  had  been 
before.  The  spirit  displayed  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
expedition  was  a  topic  of  exultation,  with  which  they 
were  frequently  flattered  by  their  orators  —  a  proof 
how  rare  such  exertions  had  now  become  with  them 
— and  perhaps  contributed  more  to  raise  their  con- 
fidence and  their  reputation,  than  the  success  with 
which  the  effort  was  crowned. 

Whether  the  occupation  which  this  contest  gave  to 
the  Athenians,  encouraged  Charidemus  to  evade  the 
execution  of  his  treaty  with  Athenodorus,  we  are  not 
able  to  ascertain.  But  it  seems  that  peace  was  no 
sooner  restored  in  Euboea,  than  Chares  sailed  with 
the  armament  which  had  just  been  employed  there  to 
the  Hellespont,  invested  with  absolute  authority  by 
an  extraordinary  commission  as  general  autocrator^ 
and  that  his  arrival  immediately  changed  the  aspect 
of  affairs  in  that  quarter.  Charidemus,  again  threat- 
ened with  a  combination  of  the  forces  under  Chares 
and  those  of  the  two  rival  kings,  at  length  consented 
to  the  terms  imposed  by  the  Athenians,  which  seem 
to  have  amounted  to  a  simple  unconditional  cession 
of  the  Chersonesus.  Only  he  was  still  able  to  carry 
one  very  important  point.  Cardia,  which,  by  its 
position  on  the  Isthmus,  was  the  key  to  the  peninsula 
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on  the  side  of  Thrace,  retained  its  independence,  and  chap. 
was  consequently  more  than  ever  devoted  to  Chari-  .  ^"^  , 
demus.  Sestus  too  was  not  surrendered,  and  con- 
tinued hostile  to  Athens ;  but  she  was  at  liberty  to 
enforce  her  claims  to  it,  as  she  could.  Though  the 
conduct  of  Charidemus,  as  we  have  related  it  —  on 
the  authority  indeed  of  a  political  adversary,  whose 
statements  we  have  no  means  of  comparing  with  more 
impartial  evidence — appears  to  have  been  uniformly 
hostile  to  Athens,  it  seems  that  he  had  partizans 
among  the  Athenian  orators,  gained  perhaps  by  arts 
like  those  which  were  employed  by  Chares,  who 
persuaded  the  people  that  they  were  mainly  indebted 
to  him  for  the  recovery  of  the  Chersonesus :  and  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  franchise,  and  with  a  crown 
of  honour  as  a  public  benefactor. 

This  acquisition  appears  to  have  been  made  just  on 
the  eve  of  the  disastrous  war  which  broke  out  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year  (357)  between  the  Athenians 
and  some  of  their  principal  allies.*  I  have  ventured 
to  surmise,  that  it  may  have  been  connected  with  the 
causes  of  their  rupture;  because  it  seems  not  im- 
probable that  one  of  the  immediate  occasions  of  the 
quarrel  may  have  arisen  from  the  appointment  of 
Chares  to  the  extraordinary  command  which  he  held 
when  he  concluded  the  treaty  with  Charidemus,  and 
an  ancient  writer,  though  one  of  very  doubtful  au- 
thority, expressly  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  war  to  his 
misconduct.^    But  the  accounts  which  have  been  pre- 

'  The  greater  part  of  the  modem  writers  who  have  treated  this  portion  of  his- 
tory, have  been  misled  by  Diodorus  xvi.  34.  to  refer  the  cession  of  the  Chersonesus 
to  the  year  353.  (01.  cvi.  4.),  when  an  Athenian  colony  was  sent  to  take  posses- 
sion of  it  So  Wachsmuth,  Flathe,  Droysen,  VoemeL  But  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  Diodorus  himself  meant  this,  since  the  participle  ^7x<<P^<''c^^<"  ™^7 
refer  to  an  earlier  peri«d.  In  the  date  here  assigned  to  the  event  I  have  been 
guided  by  the  narrative  In  the  Aristocratea,  which  in  the  leading  outlines  bears  all 
the  marks  of  truth,  and  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  tiiat  the  expe- 
dition of  Chares  took  place  after  the  end  of  the  Social  War.  This  has  been  cleariy 
perceived  and  shown  by  Winiewski,  p.  195. 

'  The  anonymous  author  of  the  argument  prefixed  to  Isocrates  on  the  Peace.  — 
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CHAP,     served  of  this  Social  War  are  as  scanty,  in  proportion 
^^^      to  its  importance,  as  those  of  the  event  which  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  same  name  in  Roman  history. 
One  cause  of  the  obscurity  in  which  its  origin  is 
involved,  may  be  that  it  had  been  kindled  some  years 
before,  though  it  was  only  now  that  the  flame  burst 
out.    T!he  projectjjf^Epaminondas,  already  mentioned, 
to  detach  Chios,  Rhodes,  and~Byzantium,  frcJtn  the 
Athenian  confederacy,  whatever  abatemenl'may  be 
required  for  the  account  which  Diodorus  gives  of  its 
success,  seems  to  imply  that,  even  so  early  as  the  year 
363,  thes^  states  were  meditating  ft_  agpiration,  or  at 
least  that  their  jealousy  and  resentment  had  in  some 
way  been  provoked  by  the  conduct  of  Athens.    In  the 
year  following,  we  find  the  Byzantians  taking  some 
strong  measures  to  relieve  themselves  in  a  time  of 
scarcity,  which  seem  to  have  excited  hostile  feelings 
at  Athens.     They  detained  the  corn-ships  on  their 
passage  out  of  the  Euxine,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  Chalcedon  and  Cyzicus.     A  number  of 
vessels    so    freighted,    and    belonging    to   Athenian 
owners,  were  stopt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine  by  the 
dread  of  this  violence,  while  the  price  of  corn  was 
rising  in  the  Athenian  market.    This  was  one  of  those 
injuries  which  every  one  felt ;  and  one  of  the  objects 
for  which  the  squadron  which  was  sent  this  year,  as 
has  been  related,  under  Meno  and  Timomachus,  to 

According  to  this  account,  Chares  had  been  sent  against  Amphipolis,  which  was 
then  independent ;  but  thinking  that  he  could  at  any  time  make  himself  master 
of  it,  and  l>eing  more  desirous  of  recovering  the  ancient  power  of  Athens,  he 
attacked  the  Chians,  Rhodians,  and  the  ether  allies  (?).  They  resisted  and  de- 
feated him,  so  that  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  act ;  for  if  he  had  retired,  and  turned 
his  arms  against  Amphipolis,  they,  by  way  of  retaliation,  would  have  invaded 
Attica.  The  Athenians,  on  hearing  this,  requested  peace,  which  was  granted  by 
the  allies ;  and  this,  the  writer  adds,  was  the  Social  War.  There  are  perhaps  some 
fragments  of  historical  truth  In  this  statement ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  extract  and 
put  them  together.  It  seems  clear  that  the  author  has  confounded  dates,  and  bad 
altogether  but  a  very  conftised  idea  of  the  history  of  the  war.  Tet  Yoemel  (Pro- 
leg,  p.  68.)  adopts  so  much  of  the  narrative  as  relates  to  Chares,  though  without  m 
reference,  with  apparently  perfect  confidence.  Rehdants  (p.  206.)  observes :  CSon- 
/udiise  mihi  non  videtur  Granunaticitt,  ud  omista  MZt  dacriptione  modo  origintm 
Jitumque  expanere  vduUte, 
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the  Hellespont,  was  to  protect  the  shipping.'  It  is  chap. 
hardly  possible  that  this  should  have  been  done  so  as  .  ^^^  . 
not  to  leave  some  ill  will  rankling  in  the  minds  of  the 
Byzantians;  and  indeed  we  find  that  they  repeated 
their  aggressions  after  Timomachus  had  succeeded  to 
the  command*^;  and  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  a 
very  slight  provocation  or  persuasion  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  impel  them  into  open  hostility  to  Athens. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  presence  of  such  a 
general  as  Chares,  elated  with  success,  and  clothed 
with  unlimited  power,  so  near  at  hand,  was  very 
likely  to  widen  the  breach. 

But  though  the  expedition  of  Epaminondas  appears  origin  of 
to  have  been  directed  principally,  if  not  solely,  to  wLf^ 
Byzantium,  it  is  not  certain  that  she  took  the  lead  in 
the  confederacy  formed  against  Athens,  or  that  she 
was  urged  by  any  motives  which  she  had  not  in  com- 
mon with  most  of  her  allies.  If  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  information  which  we  derive  from  Demosthenes 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  war,  we  must  believe  that 
Chios,  Rhodes,  and  Byzantium,  all  alike  professed  to 
engage  in  it  in  self-defence,  to  guard  against  the 
attacks  with  which  Athens,  as  they  thought,  was 
threatening  their  independence.  .  This  indeed  would 
seem  to  imply  some  injuries  already  suflFered,  but 
such  as  fell  indiscriminately  on  all.  On  the  other 
hand  the  same  orator  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  it  was 
not  Byzantium,  but  Rhodes,  that  took  the  foremost 
part  in  the  coalition,  and  that  Rhodes  herself  did  not 
act  spontaneously,  or  under  the  pressure  of  any  griev- 
ance, but  was  an  instrument  in  other  hands.  The 
real  author  of  the  war,  according  to  this  account,  was 
Mausolus,  the  vassal  king,  or  hereditary  satrap,  of 
Caria.  Mausolus,  who  had  inherited  an  extensive 
territory,  and  several  strong  places,  among  which  his 

*  Demosthenes,  c  Polycl.  §  5.  *  Demosthenes,  Ibid.  §  22. 
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^g^-  capital  Halicamassus  was  well  adapted  to  become  the 
«— .^ — »  seat  of  a  great  maritime  power,  had  conceived  the 
design  of  making  hhnself  completely  independent  of 
the  Persian  court,  and  of  enlarging  his  dominions  on 
the  continent,  and  among  the  islands  of  the  ^gean. 
He  had  sided  with  the  revolted  satraps  in  the  rebel- 
lion which  has  been  already  noticed,  and  appears  to 
have  taken  advantage  of  it  to  gain  some  addition  to 
his  territory  in  Lydia,  though  he  was  defeated  in  an 
attempt  to  make  himself  master  of  Miletus  \  and  also 
to  establish  his  authority  in  some  of  the  neighbouring 
islands.  This  it  was  his  aim  to  do  in  Rhodes,  which 
however  he  could  only  hope  to  attain  with  the  help 
of  a  party  among  the  Rhodians  devoted  to  his  in- 
terests ;  and  such  a  party  could  only  gain  the  ascend- 
ancy when  their  connection  with  Athens  should  have 
been  dissolved.  The  government  of  Rhodes  was  at 
this  time  democratical ;  but  there  was,  it  seems,  a 
strong  oligarchical  faction,  which  entered  into  his 
views.  Still  their  influence  would  scarcely  have  been 
sufficient  to  effect  the  revolution,  which  was  the  first 
step  toward  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs,  if 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  had  not  been  already 
alienated  from  Athens,  and  impatient  of  the  depend- 
ence to  which  it  had  been  reduced,  or  apprehensive 
of  further  encroachments  on  its  liberty.  Indeed  we 
have  some  ground  for  believing  that  the  Athenians 
had  already  at  this  time  taken  a  step  which  was  likely 
both  to  alarm  and  to  irritate  their  allies,  as  at  once  a 
breach  of  faith  and  a  sjnnptom  of  rapacity.  We  are 
informed  that  in  the  year  361  or  360  they  had  planted 
a  body  of  cleruchial  colonists  in  Samos^,  in  violation 

1  Polysnus,  ti.  8^  where  the  name  iEgyptus  Is  dngalar.     Ludan  D.  IL  zxit. 

'  Mr.  Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  p.  133.,  speaking  of  the  Athenian  colony  in  Samoa, 
observes :  **  The  erroneous  dates  of  Diodorus,  who  makes  the  period  of  their  pos- 
session forty-three  years  (which  fixes  the  colony  to  a.  c.  366)»  and  of  SchoL 
JEschin.  p.  731.  Beisk.,  who  places  the  colony  at  the  year  of  Nicophemus,  b.  c. 
361,  have  been  examined  and  corrected  by  Wess.  ad  DIodor.  xviii.  18.,  with 
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of  the  engagement  by  which  they  had  bound  them-  c^^^- 
selves  at  the  renewal  of  their  confederacy.  The  v 
higher  authority  of  Philochorus  indeed  assigned  a 
later  date  for  this  measure,  the  year  352.  But  the 
two  accounts  appear  to  be  consistent  with  one  ano- 
ther, and  the  earlier  date  is  in  itself  the  more  proba- 
ble, as  nearer  to  the  time  of  the  conquest.  K  however 
a  second  detachment  of  colonists  was  sent  after  the 
Social  War,  it  would  seem  that  the  first  cannot  have 
been  supposed  to  have  given  violent  ofifence. 

The  first  impulse  then  seems  to  have  proceeded 
either  from  Rhodes,  or  Byzantium ;  but  the  motives 
which  induced  Chios  to  enter  into  the  letigue  against 
Athens,  may  likewise  be  easily  imagined.  It  was 
perhaps  more  exposed  than  either  Byzantium,  or 
Rhodes,  to  the  exactions  and  insults  of  the  Athenian 
officers,  and  had  more  grounds  of  complaint.  We 
may  also  collect  from.  Demosthenes  *,  that  about  this 
time  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  oligar- 
chical party,  which  no  doubt  actively  promoted  the 
rupture  with  Athens.  Cos  also  declared  itseK  very 
early  on  the  same  side :  it  was  one  of  the  islands 
which  are  said  to  have  been  subject  to  Mausolus.* 
Hostilities  appear  to  have  begun  on  the  part  of  the 
Athenians  with  the  siege  of  Chios.  According  to 
Diodorus,  Chabrias  was  joined  with  Chares  in  the 
command,  and  conducted  the  operations  of  the  fleet, 
which  consisted  it  seems  of  sixty  sail*,  while  the 
land  forces  were  led  against  the  city  by  Chares.  Yet 
we  would  not  reject  as  altogether  improbable  the 


whom  Coasini  agrees.  Fad.  Att  tocn.  iv.  p.  27.**  Bat,  as  Behdants  has  pointed  out 
(p.  126.),  the  date  of  Diodorus  appears  to  be  perfectly  correct  when  referred  to 
the  conquest  of  the  island  by  Timotheus.  The  authority  of  Philochorus  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  Scholiast,  who  does  not  quote  his  author.  But  the  question  ii 
whether  they  are  at  variance  with  each  other. 

'  De  Rhod.  Lib.  §  23. 

'  Lucian  u.  s.     Demosthenes  De  Rhod.  lib.  §  34. 

'  Compare  Diodorus,  xtz.  7.  and  21. 

X  2 
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^^J^'  statement  of  Nepo8  \  —  in  which  he  may  have  fol- 
lowed Theoporapus,  that  Chabrias  accompanied  the 
armament  in  a  private  capacity,  and  only  commanded 
Deftth  of  his  own  galley  as  a  volunteer.  All  authors  however 
agree  that  he  sacrificed  his  life  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  siege  by  an  imprudent  display  of  valour.  He 
led  the  way  into  the  harbour  of  Chios,  but  was  not 
immediately  followed  by  the  rest,  and  was  over- 
powered by  the  enemy.  Yet  it  seems  that  he  might 
have  saved  his  life,  if  he  had  chosen  to  retreat,  or  to 
abandon  his  vessel.  But  with  Spartan  obstinacy  he 
preferred  to  die  sword  in  hand.  Athens  thus  lost 
one  of  her  ablest  generals :  and  the  immediate  conse- 
quence appears  to  have  been,  that  the  attempt  upon 
Chios  was  defeated,  and  the  allies  became  masters  of 
the  sea.  We  do  not  know  what  became  of  Chares, 
or  what  interval  may  have  elapsed  before  the  Athe- 
nians found  it  necessary  to  equip  another  fleet  of 
sixty  sail,  which  was  commanded  by  Iphicrates  and 
Timotheus.  These  two  generals  had  been  for  some 
time  reconciled,  and  had  cemented  their  union  by  an 
alliance  between  the  daughter  of  Timotheus,  and 
Menestheus,  the  son  of  Iphicrates.  According  to 
Nepos,  Menestheus  was  appointed  to  the  command, 
but  was  aided  by  his  father  and  father-in-law,  who 
nominally  served  under  him.  It  appears  however 
from  the  sequel,  that  they  must  have  held  a  public 
and  responsible  office.  Still  they  were  only  associated 
with  Chares,  who  had  not  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
people. 

In  the  following  year  (356)  Samos  appears  to  have 
been  the  principal  scene  of  hostilities ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  precise  course  which  they 
took.  According  to  Diodorus,  the  allies,  whose  fleet 
amounted  to  a  hundred  sail,  after  having  ravaged 

'  Chabr.  4.,  on  which  Rehdants  observes,  p.  207.,   Qma  in  vita    Tluopompmm 
ueytus,  «6i  aecwratiut  rtm  CorntHus  deicribit,  JIdem  ei  exiUimo  trilmendam  ette. 
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Lemnos  and  Imbrus,  proceeded  to  Samos,  wasted  the  chap. 
country,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city ;  at  the  same  time  .  ^"' « 
levying  contributions  from  other  islands  which  ad- 
hered to  the  Athenians ;  but  were  at  length  called 
away  to  the  relief  of  Byzantium,  which  the  Athenians 
besieged  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  diversion. 
But  other  accounts,  not  less  authentic  and  probable, 
inform  us  that  Samos  likewise  had  revolted,  and  that 
its  territory  was  ravaged  by  Iphicrates  \  and  we  are 
thus  led  to  suspect,  that  the  Athenians  were  diverted 
from  the  siege  of  Samos  by  the  operations  of  the 
enemy  in  the  north  of  the  jEgean.  However  this 
may  be,  it  seems  certain  that  the  Athenian  com- 
manders united  their  forces  near  the  Hellespont 
within  such  a  distance  of  the  allies,  that  preparations 
were  made  on  both  sides  for  a  general  engagement. 
Chares  was  eager  for  it:  but  on  the  day  when  be 
proposed  to  make  the  attack,  the  state  of  the  weather 
induced  his  colleagues  to  decline  it.  This  refusal 
produced  an  open  breach  between  them ;  and  Chares, 
we  are  told  by  Diodorus,  after  having  publicly  pro- 
tested against  their  conduct,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
people,  in  which  he  charged  them  with  treachery. 
But  here  the  narrative  itself  seems  to  betray  some 
omission  ;  for  the  mere  postponement  of  a  battle  could 
hardly  have  been  alleged  as  ground  for  such  a  charge; 
and  a  comparison  of  another  account  inclines  us  to 
suppose,  that  Chares,  thinking  perhaps  that  his  col- 
leagues would  not  venture  to  withhold  their  support, 
led  his  division  against  the  enemy,  and  was  defeated ; 
and  then,  to  screen  himself,  laid  the  blame  on  them.* 
He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  partizans  at  home,  who 
were  always  ready  to  defend  bis  conduct ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case,  if 

'  Polyaenus,  ui.  9.  36. 

*  Nepos  Tim.,  iii.  4.     Male  re  gesU,  compluribus  uniasls  navibus,  eodem  unde 
erat  profectus,  ae  recepit 
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CHAP,     he  actually  exposed  himself  to  a  risk  which  his  col- 
^^  *  leagues  shunned,  may  have  given  a  specious  colour  to 


the  accusation.  The  result  was  that  they  were  re- 
calledy  and  were  afterwards  brought  to  trial;  and 
Chares  was  left  entrusted  with  the  sole  management 
of  the  war. 
B.  c.  356.  It  seems  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  event  took 
Jw^the  place  in  the  latter  half  of  356  ;  for  the  account  given 
Social  War.  by  DiodoHis  of  the  manner  in  which  the  contest  was 
terminated,  implies  that  there  was  an  interval  of  at 
least  several  months  between  the  transactions  just 
related,  and  the  close  of  the  war.  Chares,  though  no 
longer  restrained  by  the  presence  of  his  colleagues, 
neither  ventured,  as  it  appears,  to  attack  the  enemy, 
nor  was  able  to  find  subsistence  for  his  troops  by  the 
means  which  he  had  hitherto  been  used  to  employ. 
The  contributions  which  the  islands  still  attached  to 
the  Athenian  interest  could  ftimish,  had  been  for  the 
most  part  pre-occupied  by  the  allies,  and  they  were 
strong  enough  to  protect  the  others  from  his  exactions. 
From  Athens  he  could  not  expect  a  supply  equal  to 
his  wants ;  and  perhaps  to  have  applied  for  it  would 
Chares  aids  havc  endangered  his  popularity.  In  this  emergency 
Artabaaus.  j^^  pcsortcd  to  au  expedient  which  was  probably  the 
best  that  the  case  admitted.  The  war  between  Arta- 
bazus  and  the  satraps  who  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  Ochus,  the  successor  of  Artaxerxes,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  drawn  Charidemus  over  to  Asia,  still 
continued.  Artabazus  was  threatened  by  superior 
numbers,  and  stood  in  great  need  of  a  body  of  Greek 
auxiliaries,  whose  aid  he  was  willing  to  purchase  at  a 
high  price.  Chares  on  the  other  hand  only  wanted  a 
present  provision  for  his  troops,  and  a  subsidy  which 
might  enable  him  afterwards  to  prosecute  the  war.  He 
did  not  look  to  any  political  consequences  that  lay  be- 
yond these  immediate  advantages,  and  perhaps  could 
hardly  have  foreseen  them.  He  entered  into  the  service 
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of  Artabazus,  and  according  to  Diodorus  soon  turned  chap. 
the  scale,  and  gained  a  victory  which  extricated  him  ■  ^^^  ■ 
from  his  dangerous  position :  success  which  seems  to 
imply  that  Chares  wa^  by  no  means  deficient  in  mili- 
tary talents.  The  satrap  fulfilled  his  promise,  and 
furnished  him  with  a  sum  of  money  which  enabled 
him  to  keep  his  forces  together.  We  are  not  informed 
in  what  manner  the  allies  availed  themselves  of  his 
absence  from  the  theatre  of  war ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
that  they  can  have  profited  by  the  opportunity  for 
any  purpose  more  important  than  that  of  infesting  the 
commerce,  and  annoying  the  dependents  of  Athens : 
for  the  proceedings  of  Chares  were  known  to  the 
people,  and  were  at  first  greatly  applauded.  But  the 
aid  which  he  had  given,  and  might  continue  to  give, 
to  Artabazus,  had  been  represented  to  the  king  of 
Persia  as  so  important,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
send  an  embassy  to  Athens,  to  complain  of  his  con- 
duct.* These  complaints  were  probably  accompanied 
with  threats,  more  or  less  definite,  that  the  King  would 
support  the  confederates  with  his  maritime  power. 
Orders  were  forthwith  sent  to  Chares  to  break  off^  his 
connection  with  Artabazus.  But  intelligence  soon 
after  arrived  that  the  Persian  court  was  fitting  out 
an  armament  of  300  galleys,  to  co-operate  with  the 
enemies  of  Athens.  This  report  probably  did  not  Eud  or  tht 
first  suggest  the  desire  of  peace  to  the  Athenians,  ®°*^  ^*''' 
who  must  for  some  time  have  felt  the  want  of  it ;  but 
it  seems  to  have  convinced  them  that  they  could  not 
carry  on  the  war  any  longer  without  extreme  danger. 
Diodorus  and  another  author^  intimate  that  they 
made  the  first  advances ;  but  we  find  that  the  confe- 
derates sent  an  embassy  to  Athens  ^ ;  and  we  can 
easily  believe  that  they  were  little  less  eager  for  the 
termination  of  a  struggle  which  must  have  cost  them 

*  Diodorus,  xtl  22.  '  Argument  to  Isocratety  De  Pu. 

'  Isocrates,  De  Pac.  §  32. 
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CHAP,     great  sacrifices.    They  seem  to  have  required  nothing 
.   ^^^  .   but  the  acknowledgement  of  their  independence,  and 
this  was  no  doubt  secured  to  them. 

We  are  not  informed  how  many  states,  besides  the 
principal  parties,  were  included  in  the  treaty  ;  but  it 
seems  that  Athens  must  have  lost  a  great  number  of 
her  most  important  allies :  for  she  is  said  to  have  re- 
tained none  but  the  less  considerable  islands,  and  the 
amount  of  the  yearly  contributions  was  reduced  to 
forty-five  talents  \  which  however  may  have  been  but 
a  temporary  deficiency,  arising  from  the  pressure  of 
the  war.  To  her  losses  of  this  kind  in  the  JEgean 
was  added  one  in  the  West,  which  must  have  been  as 
painful  as  any :  one  of  which  the  Social  War  was 
probably  rather  the  occasion  than  the  cause ;  for  it 
may  be  pretty  clearly  traced  to  events  which  had 
taken  place  a  few  years  before,  though  the  accounts 
we  have  of  them  are  somewhat  obscure.  In  351 
Chares  had  been  appointed  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
room  of  Leosthenes,  and  soon  after  was  sent  —  we 
know  not  whether  with  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  levying  contributions  —  to  Corcyra.  Since  its 
connection  with  Athens  had  been  renewed,  the  island 
appears  to  have  been  under  democratical  government, 
but  there  was,  as  at  all  former  periods,  an  oligarchical 
Low  of  party,  which  was  now  eager  for  a  revolution.  It 
orcyni.  -^quJ^  be  hardly  credible,  if  the  testimony  of  ancient 
writers  to  the  fact  was  not  confirmed  by  the  sequel, 
as  to  which  there  is  no  doubt,  that  this  party  was 
encouraged  and  abetted  by  Chares  in  a  conspiracy,  by 
which  it  overthrew  its  adversaries,  and  after  much 
bloodshed  placed  itself  at  the  head  of  the  state.^ 
This  change  was  so  clearly  adverse  to  the  interest  of 
Athens,  that  we  can  hardly  attribute  the  conduct  of 

*  Demosthenes  de  Cor.  §  293. 

*  Diodor.  xt.  95.     Tbe  character  of  the  party  aided  by  Chares  is  determined 
by  ^neas  Poliorc,  ell. 
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Chares  to  any  other  motive  than  bribery.     The  new     chap. 
rulers   were   not    the    better   disposed  toward   the  ■ 
Athenian  alliance  for  the  aid  which  they  thus  received, 
and  seem  to  have  taken  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  Social  War  for  renouncing  it. 

What  had  been  so  lost  there  could  be  little  hope 
of  ever  retrieving.  The  war  expenditure  must  also 
have  been  burdensome  to  the  finances  of  Athens ; 
the  damage  inflicted  on  Athenian  property  abroad  by 
the  navy  of  the  allies  as  well  as  by  confiscation  was 
perhaps  still  more  severe ;  and  commerce  seems  to 
have  undergone  a  temporary  stagnation.  The  city 
is  described  at  the  close  of  the  war  as  deserted  by 
the  foreign  merchants  and  the  resident  aliens.* 
These  however  were  wounds  which  time  might  heal. 
But  it  could  not  repair  the  loss  of  the  three  great 
commanders,  who  had  revived  the  power  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  might  perhaps  have  averted  some  of 
its  subsequent  disasters.  The  death  of  Chabrias  was 
only  matter  for  regret ;  bat  the  services  of  Iphicrates 
and  Timotheus  were  sacrificed  by  means  as  dis- 
honourable as  the  end  was  unhappy  for  the  state. 
Iphicrates  was  brought  to  trial  first,  with  Mene-  ™f*°f 
stheus.  The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  Ari- 
stophon,  a  very  eloquent  orator,  who  in  the  course  of 
his  long  political  life  had  himself  been  seventy-five 
times  impeached,  and  could  boast  of  having  been  as 
often  acquitted,  and  whose  reputation  renders  it 
somewhat  surprising  that  he  should  have  become  the 
coadjutor  of  Chares  in  an  affair  of  this  nature.^  Iphi- 
crates defended  himself  with  soldierlike  eloquence, 
seasoned  with  sarcastic  wit ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  aware  that  the  disposition  of  his  judges  was  not 

'  Isocrates  de  Pac.  §  26. 

'  JEliaai  indeed,  xit.  2.,  calls  bim  iffuros,  but  apparently  iivith  no  other  ground 
than  a  passage  in  the  speech  of  Timotheus,  whieh  he  may  have  misunderstood :  as 
the  same  epithet  is  applied  to  Eubulus  by  Athenaeus.  ir,  61.,  manifestly  through  ik 
misunderstanding  of  the  words  of  Theopompua  which  he  quotes. 


Iphicrates. 
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CHAP,     favourable  to  bim,  and  to  have  relied  on  other  means 
.   "'°' .   of  averting  the  danger.     We  may  collect  from  lac- 
erates that  be  and  Menestbeus  were  more  concerned 
for  the  safety  of  Timotheus  than  for  their  own.    They 
took  on  themselves  the  whole  responsibility  of  tli^ 
joint  command :  Ipbicrates  that  of  the  military  ope- 
rations, Menestbeus  that  of  the  administration  of  the 
public  money.*     This  boldness  would  be  sufficiently 
explained,  if  we  believe  that  Ipbicrates  had  secured 
the   support  of  a  body  of  partizans — perhaps  the 
members  of  one  of  the  dubs  which  still  subsisted  for 
various  purposes  at  Athens, — that  he  caused  threat- 
ening rumours  to  be  circulated  before  the  trial,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
sword,  hinted  to  his  judges,  that  they  might  have 
cause  to  repent  if  they  condemned  him.^     The  fact  is 
that  both  he  and  Menestbeus  were  acquitted :  what 
follows  appears  to  prove  that  they  owed  their  escape 
to  some  extraordinary  means.     Timotheus  was  after- 
wards arraigned,  likewise  by  Aristophon,  on  a  similar 
charge,  for  which,  according  to  Isocrates,  there  could 
have  been  no  colour  against  him,  if  his  colleagues 
were  innocent.     Yet  he  was  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned to  the  enormous  fine  of  100  talents.     The 
capital  article  in  the  indictment  was  that  he  had 
received  bribes  from  the  Chians  and  Rhodians.^    But 
we  cannot  doubt  that  passion,  or  cupidity,  or  £ftctious  * 
intrigues,  contributed  more  to  aggravate  the  sentence 
than  the  speciousness  of  the  prosecutor's  proofs.    Iso- 
crates attributes  it  to  the  o£fence  which  Timotheus 
had  given  by  his  lofty,  ungracious  deportment,  and 
his  neglect  even  of  the  fair   arts  by  which   other 
generals  paid  their  court  to  the  people,  and  the  lead- 
ing orators,  whom  he  had  made  his  enemies.     This 
would  account  for  the  conduct  of  Aristophon,  though 

>  V.  ArrtS.  §  137.  *  Polysn.  lu.  0.  29. 

•  I>lnarrb.  In  Demosth.  §  15.  FbljcL  §  17. 
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SO  as  to  leave  a  blot  upon  his  character.     Timotheus     chap. 
was  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  and  retired  to  Chalcis,  .   ^^ . 
where  he  died  not  long  after.     The  injustice  of  the  ^>^^  ^ 
sentence  was  tacitly  acknowledged  by  the  people 
after  his  death.     His  son  Conon  was  permitted  to 
compromise  with  the  treasury  for  a  tenth  part  of  the 
fine,  in  the  honourable  form  of  a  donation  for  the 
repair  of  the  walls  restored  by  his  grandfather.* 

While  the  negotiation  with  the  allies  was  pending,  isocntef. 
or  soon  after  the  peace,  Isocrates  wrote  what  we 
should  call  a  pamphlet  in  the  form  of  a  speech  in- 
tended to  be  delivered  in  the  assembly  held  to  deli- 
berate on  the  treaty.  The  work  is  of  considerable 
value  as  a  historical  document,  though  it  affords  less 
information  than  might  have  been  expected  from  it 
with  regard  to  the  war.  Isocrates  was  a  rhetorician 
by  profession :  the  framing  of  sentences,  and  turning 
of  periods,  was  the  great  business  of  his  long  life : 
the  only  one  in  which  he  was  very  successful;  in 
that  he  attained  to  the  highest  skill  labour  could 
give,  and  amassed  great  wealth  as  a  teacher.  But 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  hearer  of  Socrates,  was 
disgusted  with  the  Sophists,  and  had  little  taste  for 
the  ordinary  subjects  of  their  disputations ;  he  was 
thus  led  to  apply  his  art  to  morals  and  politics,  not 
like  most  of  the  Socratic  school  in  the  discussion  of 
general  principles,  but  in  practical  precepts  and  coun- 
sels. He  was  the  first  Greek  writer  who  employed 
his  pen  on  questions  which  arose  out  of  passing 
events.^  He  seems  to  have  believed  that  nothing 
but  the  weakness  of  his  voice,  and  the  shyness  and 
timidity  of  his  character,  prevented  him  from  taking 
a  leading  part  in  the  public  debates.^     But  it  is  very 

'  Nepos,  Timoth.  !▼.  1. 

'  Vit  X.  Orat  p  837.  B.  X"^^^^  wpSros  robs  ipurrucobs  XSyovs  rvw  •woXiruntw 
irtpX  ots  iciroi^Qurtv,  See  Westermann  GuchiehU  der  grUehiaehem  BeredUamkeit, 
p.  78.  Panathen  incit.  v^trr^pos  iikw  &r,  wptnipo^iip  yp6u^iw  rQw  \6ymw  .  .  . 
rols  vtpl  TUP  wpu^tpArrtaif  rp  r€  ir^ci  mU  ro<f  fUAoif  *EAAi)<ri  (rufi^vAc^rras. 

"  Panathen,  §  12.  13.     PhiUp.  §  93. 
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to  the 
Athenians. 


doubtful  whether  any  strength  of  lungs,  or  hardness 
of  brow,  could  have  rendered  discourses  such  as  he 
has  left  acceptable  to  an  Athenian  assembly,  at  least 
after  it  had  learnt  from  Demosthenes,  what  real  elo- 
quence was.  He  valued  himself  not  a  little  on  his 
political  sagacity,  as  to  which  a  stronger  mind  than 
his  own  has  entertained  a  widely  different  opinion.' 
But  he  was  a  respectable,  well-meaning  man ;  he  de- 
plored the  evils  which  afflicted  Greece,  and  thought 
he  saw  a  remedy;  but  seems  to  have  given  little 
heed  whether  it  might  not  prove  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. His  general  notion  was  union  under  a  single 
chief;  which  however  he  wished  to  reconcile  with 
liberty  and  independence.  How  inconsistent  the 
plan  which  he  proposed  was  with  the  combination  of 
these  objects,  will  appear  in  the  proper  place. 

The  advice  however  which  he  gives  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  peace  seems  indisputably  good :  and  every 
Athenian  patriot  must  have  regretted  that  the  peo- 
ple was  so  little  disposed  to  follow  it,  and  that  even 
the  most  elegant  diction,  and  the  most  graceful  pe- 
riods, have  not  a  charm  strong  enough  to  eradicate 
ambition  and  cupidity,  especially  when  confirmed  by 
long  indulgence,  from  the  human  breast.  Its  efi^ict 
may  have  been  somewhat  impaired  by  the  ambiguity 
of  the  language  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  which,  he 
himself  admits  had  a  repulsive,  paradoxical,  sound.^ 
He  exhorts  the  Athenians  to  cease  to  aim  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  and  appeals  to  history,  both  their 
own  and  Sparta's,  to  prove  that  this  dazzling  object 
of  competition  had  only  been  a  source  of  the  greatest 
calamities  to  every  power  that  had  acquired  it.  He 
had  before  spoken  with  the  highest  approbation  of  the 
Peace  of  Antalcidas,  so  far  as  it  provided  for  the  inde- 


>  Niebuhr  KL  Schrift,  p.  474.,  and  in  the  Philological  Museum,  ii.  p.  492.  mi 
lea$t  in  his  old  agt  a  ^roughly  had  citizen,  at  well  at  an  ineffiMe/ool, 
"  §  77.  80. 
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pendence  of  the  Greeks,  and  had  recommended  that     chap. 
this  should  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  treaty  under      ""' " 
discussion  * :  so  that  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
he  wished  to  see  the  connexion  between  Athens  and 
her  allies  totally  dissolved.     This  however,  it  appears 
from  the  sequel,  was  not  his  meaning.     On  the  con- 
trary it  is  that  she  may  be  again  at  the  head  of  a 
confederacy  as  extensive  as  that  which  she  had  pre- 
sided over  in  the  days  of  Aristides^,  that  he  desires 
she  should  renounce  the  command  of  the  sea.     All 
that  he  means  by  the  command  of  the  sea,  is  an  un- 
just domination  grounded  upon,  and  maintained  by 
force.     He  would  have  a  confederacy,  in  which  all 
the  members  should  be  perfectly  free,  willingly  sub- 
mitting to  the  supremacy  of  Athens,  paying  none  but 
voluntary  contributions,  and  exempt  from  all  kinds 
of  molestation  and  encroachment.    At  times  he  speaks 
as  if  there  was  some  occult  property  in  maritime  do- 
minion, which  rendered  it  peculiarly  apt  to  intoxicate 
and  corrupt  its  possessors.     And  he  conceives  that 
this  influence  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  example 
of  Sparta,  which  had  earned  a  high  reputation  for 
justice,    moderation,    and  probity,  in    the    exercise 
of  her  continental  supremacy ;  but  when,   listening 
to  the  pernicious  counsels  of  Alcibiades,  she  had  sup- 
planted Athens  in  the  command  of  the  sea,  had  dege- 
nerated still  more  rapidly  from  her  ancient  virtue, 
and  exhibited  still   more  flagrant  excesses  of  am- 
bitious tyranny  and  bad  faith.     No  doubt  this  illus- 
tration —  even  if  the  praise  bestowed  on  Sparta  for 
her   administration   of   her    original    hegemony   be 
admitted  to  be  fully  deserved  —  would  prove  nothing 
more  than  that  unlimited  power,  of  whatever  kind, 
is  always  likely  to  be  abused :  since,  before  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  the  great  contest  with  Athens, 
the  Spartan  government  was  restrained  by  obvious 
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CHAP,  motives  of  policy  from  encroaching  on  the  rights  of 
.  ^"' .  its  allies.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was 
a  real  ground  for  the  observation,  when  applied  to  a 
dominion  such  as  Athens  had  held  over  a  vast  num- 
ber of  widely  scattered  maritime  dependencies,  as  it 
certainly  afforded  temptations  to  continual  aggran- 
dizement^ and  opportunities  of  abuse  in  a  far 
greater  degree  than  any  that  could  be  established  on 
the  continent  of  Greece.  But  then  it  seems  clear^ 
both  from  the  nature  of  the  case  and  from  the  his- 
tory of  Athens,  that  this  fact  supplied  no  warning 
against  maritime  dominion  which  would  not  equally 
show  the  danger  of  that  supremacy  over  a  free  con- 
federacy which  Isocrates  himself  represents  as  an  ob- 
ject of  a  reasonable  and  generous  ambition ;  for  it 
was  easy  to  foresee,  even  if  experience  had  not  made 
it  evident,  that  the  one  would  inevitably  pass  into 
the  other.  As  to  any  precautions  for  preventing  the 
recurrence  of  this  transformation,  he  is  perhaps  pru- 
dently silent.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  while 
he  deprecates  the  resorting  to  arms  for  any  but  de- 
fensive  purposes,  he  admits  the  right  of  Athens  to 
sundry  foreign  possesions  which  had  been  wrested 
from  her,  as  Amphipolis  and  the  Chersonesus,  and 
only  dissuades  from  attempting  to  recover  them  by 
force,  on  grounds  of  expediency  which  must  have 
appeared  to  most  of  his  contemporaries,  as  they  do 
to  us,  very  questionable,  if  not  utterly  visionary. 

His  proposition  however,  when  distinctly  under- 
stood, was  less  paradoxical  than  unpractical.  It 
was  nothing  more  than  had  been  done  when  the 
Athenian  confederacy  was  revived ;  and  all  that  was 
necessary  to  comply  with  his  advice,  was  to  return 
and  adhere  to  the  terms  then  laid  down.  But  this 
experience  had  twice  shown  to  be  a  mere  ineffectual 
Hisde-      wish.     Even  as  to  the  manner  in  which  those  terms 

icnptioii  of 

the  state  of  had  bccu  violated,  he  affords  very  scanty  information. 

Athens.  "^  ^ 
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He  hints  rather  than  expressly  asserts,  that  Athens  chap.  ? 
had  suffered  her  citizens  to  acquire  property  in  the  ^^^^^ 
islands,  against  the  spirit  at  least  of  the  self-denying 
resolution,  by  which  she  had  renounced  all  deru- 
chial  possessions.*  He  speaks  also  of  arbitrary  ex- 
actions, which  have  been  already  mentioned,  and 
represents  the  allies  as  entirely  abandoned  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Athenian  generals.^  He  is  however 
more  explicit  as  to  the  domestic  causes  of  the  evil, 
which  he  is  aware  must  be  removed  before  any  salu- 
tary change  can  be  made  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  state.  The  people  must  discard  its  dishonest 
counsellors,  must  employ  men  of  acknowledged  pro- 
bity both  at  home  and  abroad :  it  must  cease  itself  to 
be  indolent,  voluptuous,  rapacious,  ambitious,  greedy 
of  flattery,  and  impatient  of  reproof.  Hard  condi- 
tions, and  certainly  surpassing  the  power  of  rhetoric, 
especially  such  as  that  of  Isocrates,  to  bring  to  pass. 
Here  again  his  expostulations  and  advice  seem 
wholly  unpractical  and  nugatory,  unless  we  suppose 
that  he  meant  more  than  he  has  thought  fit  expli- 
citly to  avow.  He  anxiously  disclaims,  both  for  him- 
self and  on  behalf  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs, 
feelings  and  views  hostile  to  democratical  institutions, 
but  in  a  way  which  excites  strong  suspicion  either  of 
disingenuousness  or  of  great  confusion  of  ideas.  The 
first  condition  of  a  better  state  of  public  affairs  he 
declares  to  be,  that  the  people  should  give  their  con- 
fidence to  worthier  counsellors  than  those  by  whom 
they  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  guided,  should  get  rid 
of  the  prejudice  by  which  they  were  led  to  believe 
that  the  sycophants  are  friends  of  democracy,  the 
gentlemen  of  oligarchy,  and  be  convinced  that  there 

*  §  6.    ol  iiJkw  vpoaZoKiav  iijatounHraf  its  Kel  rclf  jcr^tif  r&s  ip  rais  v6K€ei  ko/juo^ 

*  §  160.     f^v  404XMfUP  xp^i*^^  ^'  ffvfjtftdx"^^  6fioU»s  Aenrtp  rois  ^iXats,  Kol  fiii 
Xiiytf  fikv  airroy6tiovs  iupt&iuw,  %fytf  tk  rois  crpom/yoa  aibroht  8  ri  &r  0o6\mrrtu 
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CHAP,  is  no  natural  connexion  between  the  condition  ot 
'  either  class  and  its  political  opinions,  but  that  each 
wishes  to  establish  that  form  of  government  under 
which  it  is  honoured.*  It  seems  an  almost  inevitable 
inference  from  this  statement,  that  those  who  are  not 
treated  with  the  deference  which  they  think  due  to 
them  under  the  existing  form  of  government,  must 
desire  to  see  it  changed.  Equally,  if  not  still  more, 
significant  is  his  retrospective  view  of  Athenian  his- 
tory. The  time  to  which  he  looks  back  with  admi- 
ration and  regret,  is  the  period  preceding  the  Persian 
War,  anterior  therefore  not  only  to  the  establishment 
of  the  maritime  empire,  but  to  the  rise  of  the  free 
confederacy,  and  even  of  the  naval  power  of  Athens : 
the  period  when  the  Athenian  democracy  was  but 
imperfectly  developed,  and  stiU  controlled  by  a  pre- 
ponderant aristocratical  influence.  In  the  subse- 
quent changes  he  sees  nothing  but  symptoms  of  a 
growing  degeneracy,  which  in  the  time  of  Pericles 
had  only  not  reached  its  last  stage.^  It  is  probable 
indeed  that  he  and  his  friends  would  have  been 
content  to  retain  the  existing  democratical  institu- 
tions, if  they  might  be  again  pervaded  by  an  aristo- 
cratical spirit.  Otherwise  it  would  follow  that  what 
in  his  opinion  was  most  desirable,  was  that  the  demo- 
cratical spirit  should  be  compressed  by  aristocratical 
or  oligarchical  forms.  In  the  discourse  on  the  Peace 
he  only  points  to  this  conclusion,  and  he  there  com- 
plains that  democracy  itself  did  not  permit  full  free- 
dom of  discussion.^     But  in  another  nearly  cohtem- 

*  §  1 59.  V  vcuMTi&fAfda  IhifioTiKohs  fiky  ttvai  vofjd^oyrts  rohs  trvKOffniyTas,  0A.1- 
yapxuc<^s  di  robs  KoXjobt  K&yti^ohs  r£v  h^fwVf  yvStnts  Uri  ^vcrti  fiiv  oviitls  ov94repotf 
roirrmy  ioTltf,  h  f  H*  hi^  circurrot  rifiohrrai,  rairrjy  jSovAovrai  KoBiardiMm  rijy 
woXirtioM, 

*  §  152.  TltpucK^s  .  .  .  irapa\a0i>v  r^y  w6\iy  X*H*^^  t^"  tppoyovaay  fj  irply 
jcaT(urx<<y  T^i'  ^X^^i  ^'''^  ^  OMeicrSs  iro\iTtuofi4yriy, 

*  §  1 7.  hifjLOKparias  ot^s  ovk  dm  wa^ala,  w\^y  iwBdSt  fk\p  ro7s  h^povtard- 
roii  koDl  fifiUky  hijuiv  ippovriiovtriM,  ir  Hi  r^  Btdrptp  roit  #rw/LUi>8o2(8()urir(i\o(r.  And  he 
proceeds  to  remark  on  the  inconsistency  of  the  people,  who,  while  they  listened 
with  delight  to  the  dramatic  satires  in  which  their  faults  were  held  up  to  ridicule 
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poraneous  production  he  goes  a  step  farther,  and  chap. 
speaks  more  plainly.  Still  protesting  against  the  ^^^^ 
suspicion  of  a  leaning  toward  oligarchy,  he  proposes, 
as  the  best  corrective  for  the  prevailing  disorders,  to 
return  to  the  old  democracy  founded  by  Solon,  and 
restored  by  Cleisthenes ;  for  he  does  not  appear  to  be 
aware  of  any  material  difference  between  the  two 
phases  of  the  constitution  marked  by  these  names.* 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  ancient  period  he 
conceives  to  have  been  the  superintendence  exercised 
by  the  Areopagus  over  the  conduct  and  habits  of  the 
citizens ;  and  the  sum  of  his  advice  is  to  restore  this 
body  to  its  pristine,  censorial,  and  regulative  autho- 
rity. To  judge  of  the  merit  and  tendency  of  this 
proposal,  it  must  be  observed  that  Isocrates  himself 
does  not  profess  to  place  the  smallest  confidence  in  the 
character  of  the  individuals  who  were  then  members  of 
the  Areopagus.  On  the  contrary  he  declares  that  there 
are  among  them  men  not  to  be  borne  in  the  trans- 
action  of  other  affairs  %  and  on  the  other  hand  he  does 
not  suggest  any  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the 
council.  It  would  have  been  manifestly  impossible  to 
enforce  the  primitive  qualifications  of  gentle  birth 
and  personal  worth,  without  a  radical  change  of  the 
constitution :  not  to  mention,  that  Isocrates  himself 
represents  the  great  families  as  having  become  extinct, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  the  old  Athenian  population  as 
consumed  by  the  wars,  and  its  place  as  filled  by  a 
motley  race  of  foreign  extraction.^     The  only  security 

in  the  eyes  of  all  Greece,  would  not  tolerate  a  serious  censure.  As  to  the  want  of 
freedom  of  speech  in  the  assembly,  a  like  complaint  is  made  by  Demosthenes, 
Olynth.  ni.  |  32.  odM  yap  mfi^cria  wtpH  itianwv  &cl  vop*  h)u9  iarltft 

Kivbivwv  kvoTpow^,  KoX  T^w  irapdvTtow  Kouctftf  kraxkaryiii^i  V  iBtX^iawfUV  iKtlmriv  r^if 
^ftoKpttrioM  hyoXafiWf  ^w  'X6Xm¥  m^i'.  6  hifuniK^Toros  ywdfiwos,  iyofio$rniir§t 
KXtureimis  W,  6  robs  rvpdtnfovt  iKfiaXatf,  iral  rhv  S^ftoy  icaToy€ey6tt,  «Uir  i^  iipx^t 
KordanifftP. 

*  Areop.  §  44.  XBotfUP  ftr  roin  ir  rols  &XAoit  trpdryfuura^  obx  &rt«cro2>f  Bvras, 
iwtM^  9ls'Kp§top  vdeyw  iuKufinau^,  hofowrtu  rp  ^^ti  xp^t"^^  *«i  imKXov  rots  ixtt 
pofjd/iois  ^  rw  airahf  Kcuciats  iitfUyorras. 

*  V.  §lp.  §  106.     TfAcvrwrrtf  I\a0or  a^  o^roiv  robs  /Up  rrf^ovi  roH  huu^ 

VOL.  V.  Y 
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CHAP,  which  he  has  to  offer  against  the  abuse  of  the  large 
^"'"*  powers  with  which  he  would  invest  the  Areopagus 
of  his  own  day,  is  the  feeling  of  sanctity  which  still 
clung  to  the  place  of  that  long-venerated  tribunal, 
and  which,  as  he  asserts,  exerted  such  influence  on  the 
most  worthless  of  its  members,  that  when  admitted  to 
sit  there,  they  seemed  to  have  changed  their  natures, 
and  conformed  to  the  traditions  of  the  place  instead 
of  following  their  own  evil  inclinations.  It  is  strange 
that  Isocrates  should  have  dreamt  —  if  dream  he  did 
—  that  the  people,  which,  as  he  says,  habitually  dis- 
regarded the  counsels  of  its  wisest  and  most  upright 
citizens,  might  nevertheless  consent  to  entrust  some 
who  were  not  recommended  by  any  such  qualities, 
with  so  large  a  measure  of  arbitrary  power.  And 
not  less  strange  that  he  should  have  fancied  that  his 
scheme,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  be  the  revival  of 
an  old  institution,  and  not  the  erection  of  an  oligar- 
chy within  the  democracy,  which  must  either  remain 
a  lifeless  form,  or  entirely  remodel  the  constitution. 
Whether  he  contemplated  such  a  result  or  not,  we 
cannot  consider  his  opinions  as  entitled  to  the  weight 
which  would  belong  to  those  of  a  political  philoso- 
pher, standing  aloof  from  party  strife,  and  observing 
passing  events  with  no  other  than  a  purely  patriotic 
interest.  And  though  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
there  was  a  real  foundation  for  his  statements,  some 
abatement  will  commonly  be  required  for  the  medium 
through  which  he  views  facts,  and  for  the  colouring 
which  he  was  tempted  to  lay  upon  them ;  especially  as  in 
several  points  we  perceive  clear  traces  of  exaggeration. 
He  describes  the  old  abuses  which  had  been  repressed 

ovs  rwy  voXtrmw  inwKfyrtafrts,  rhs  8i  ^parplas  #ra2  tiI  7/>c^u/iar«ZBi  rd  Xii^iapxucA  rQp 
olAkv  if  v6Ku  TpoaiiK6tncoy,  ypoiri  S'  iy  ru  iK^tBtv  fidKurra  rh  irX^tfof  ruy  diroX- 
Xvfiipw  ■  rit  yhp  yimi  r&v  dyBpwy  rSr  ivofuurroTdruu  Kcd  robs  oUovs  robs  firyia-' 
TQuSj  ol  KoL  rds  rvpoMvucds  ardurtu  Ktd  rhv  Tl€p<ruchif  ir6\tfioy  Zt4^vyoy,  tbpiiirofKy 
txl  rris  dpxvf  ^*  hrteutiovfAfy  dtwrrdrovs  ytyttnutidyout,  fiffr'clf  ris  aKom7a6w,  jSotf- 
Xono  Ttp\  raw  jUAwy  S^crmp  vpits  dcry/ia  rovr*  dtfwftdpttv,  ^ta^ufuv  &r  fwcpov  8«!r 
imriWceyfUMou 
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by  the  public  calamities,  and  partly  reformed,  as  hav-  chap. 
ing  sprung  up  again  during  the  more  tranquil  and  .  ^^°' . 
prosperous  period  that  followed,  with  fresh  luxuriance, 
and  in  new,  more  extravagant,  and  odious  shapes. 
The  city  was  again  infested  with  a  swarm  of  syco- 
phants, more  shameless,  active,  and  venomous,  than 
in  former  times.  The  needy,  idle,  throng  which  lived 
upon  the  fees  of  legislation,  government,  and  justice, 
and  had  of  late  been  greatly  increased  through  public 
and  private  losses,  viewed  the  men  whose  calumnious 
charges  gave  it  most  opportunities  of  exercising  its 
judicial  functions,  as  its  greatest  benefactors.*  The 
wealthy  were  exposed  to  continual  vexation :  Isocrates 
does  not  scruple  to  assert  that  they  led  more  wretched 
lives  than  the  indigent.^  Here  however  his  own  ex- 
ample shows  how  cautiously  his  general  descriptions 
must  be  received.  He  complains  much  of  the  annoy- 
ance  which  he  himself  suffered  from  the  sycophants ; 
and  certainly  his  wealth,  his  incapacity  for  public 
speaking,  his  connection  with  Timotheus,  and  other 
distinguished  citizens,  and  with  foreign  princes,  and 
his  avowed  political  sentiments,  must  all  have  con- 
spired to  point  him  out  as  one  of  the  most  signal  ob- 
jects for  their  attacks.  Yet  in  the  ninety-fifth  year 
of  his  age  he  could  look  back  upon  a  life  of  almost 
undisturbed  prosperity,  with  no  other  regret  than 
that  he  had  been  debarred  by  his  natural  defects 
from  more  active  participation  in  public  business.^ 
So  too  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  rhetorical  exag- 
geration, that  he  represents  the  vilest,  most  profligate, 
and  senseless  demagogues,  as  the  most  popular.  Had 
things  come  to  this  pass,  no  room  would  have  been 

*  §  156.  6pwrrfs  robs  fiktf  iic  rStP  tiltnf  Zwafiirws  t&  o'^^ep'  oinAy  SioiirecW 
rrjs  v6\t^s  Svras  K<d  rw  rh  $4\rurra  X0y6rrmp,  robs  V  iarb  r&v  ZuuumifAonf  QSnnas 
Kol  Tuv  UkKnamif  iral  r&v  ivrwBw  Kiuifuirtav  6^*  abrots  Zih  r^¥  lySciov  ^varpcoff' 
lj.4vovt  thai,  jccd  voAAV  X^"'  fx^i^Af  "^^f  tlffayyt^Svus  ica2  rats  ypafouM  icai  rait 
&\\ais  ovKo^arriats  rdif  8i*  ainAp  yryyofiipois, 

'  §  154.  tikyta¥  Qv  rohs  rhs  obalas  Kticrti/Uymfs  firohs  aw^xAs  wtifOfUfovs. 

*  Panathen.  §9—13. 
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and  de- 
magogues. 


left  for  the  influence  of  the  able  and  upright  men, 
whom  we  shall  find  for  several  years  ordinarily  taking 
the  lead  in  public  aflkirs.  The  real  ground  of  this 
statement  was  probably  that  the  same  decay  of  public 
spirit  which  appeared  in  the  growing  neglect  of  mili- 
tary exercises,  and  the  evasion  both  of  foreign  and 
home  service,  betrayed  itself  in  the  assembly  by  the 
levity  and  haste  with  which  important  matters  were 
often  handled,  and  the  applause  with  which  indecorous 
sallies  of  gaiety  were  received.  This  want  of  eam* 
estness  —  which  however  might  easily  seem  greater 
than  it  really  was  in  an  Athenian  audience  —  was  a 
subject  of  complaint  with  Demosthenes  also. 

In  this  piece  Isocrates  notices  an  innovation,  which 
appears  to  him  pregnant  with  pernicious  consequences, 
or  at  least  as  a  symptom  of  degeneracy,  but  which 
admits  of  being  viewed  in  a  different  light.  He  speaks 
of  it  in  a  way  which  shows  that  he  was  only  intent 
upon  an  antithesis ;  but  the  fact  he  alludes  to  is  more 
clearly  described  and  illustrated  by  Plutarch.*  In 
earlier  times  all  the  great  men  of  Athens  combined 
the  characters  of  the  general  and  the  statesman  in 
one  person.  In  the  period  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived,  they  were  beginning  to  be  more  and  more 
separated  from  each  other.  Many  of  the  orators 
never  saw  the  camp:  the  generals  rarely  ascended 
the  bema.  This  practice  was  the  effect,  partly  of  the 
progress  of  eloquence,  and  the  wider  range  of  rhe- 
torical studies^,  which  demanded  longer  preparation, 
and  more  laborious  exercises,  partly  of  the  new  mili- 
tary system,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  tended  to  draw 
the  generals  away  from  Athens.  Phocion  is  remarked 
as  one  of  the  last  Athenians  in  whom  the  two  cha- 
racters were   still  blended.     According  to  modern 

•  Phocion,  7. 

'  Trjf  pfiToptxris  iib^rifiivrts,  as  Aristotle  observes,  Pol.  ▼.4.4.,  where,  in  the 
words  8('  kw9iplw  r&¥  wo\tfiiicSy,  he  may  mean  to  indicate  the  progress  of  the  art 
of  war,  as  another  main  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 
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notions  this  division  of  military  and  civil  duties  miffht     chap. 

TCI  IT 

be  thought  a  great  gain  for  the  service  of  the  state.  • 
Whatever  evil  sprang  from  it  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  corruption  of  the  age.  The  responsibility 
both  of  the  generals  and  the  ministers — as  we  may 
call  them  —  of  the  republic,  was  lessened  ;  and  it  was 
easy  for  men  like  Chares  to  find  advocates,  apparently 
disinterest;ed,  to  defend  all  their  proceedings.  The 
worst  abuse  connected  with  it  was,  that  military 
command  was  so  much  coveted,  that  if  we  may 
believe  Isocrates,  the  election  of  generals  was  often 
determined  by  the  most  open  bribery.*  He  himself 
however  thinks  it  proper  to  qualify  his  observations 
on  the  incompetency  both  of  the  generals  and  the 
statesmen  with  the  remark,  that  he  is  speaking,  not 
of  all,  but  of  those  who  are  liable  to  such  censure^ ; 
and,  to  appreciate  its  justice,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  period  to  which  it  applies  was  one  in  which 
the  Athenian  forces  were  commanded  by  Iphicrates 
and  Timotheus,  Chabrias  and  Phocion. 

If  it  were  not  that  we  have  no  hint  of  any  negotia-" 
tion  between  Athens  and  the  confederates,  before 
Chares  had  provoked  the  intervention  of  the  Persian 
court,  we  might  have  supposed  that  Isocrates  wrote 
this  oration,  before  the  threats  of  Persian  hostility 
had  been  heard  of  at  Athens.  For  he  takes  no  notice 
of  them,  though  they  aflForded  the  fairest  opportunity 
of  recommending  his  favourite  scheme  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  tranquillity  and  prosperity  in  Greece. 
He  touches  only  by  one  slight  allusion  on  the  war 
with  Philip  and  with  Cersobleptes,  in  a  way  which 
implies  that  in  his  judgement  there  was  no  more 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  one  quarter  than 
the  other.  He  conceives  that  there  was  no  essential 
and   necessary  opposition   between  the   interests  of 

•  §  63. 
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CHAP,  either  of  these  princes  and  those  of  the  common- 
w_.^— 1/  wealth,  and  that,  if  they  were  only  convinced  of  her 
pacific  disposition  towards  them,  Philip  would  readily 
resign  Amphipolis,  and  Cersobleptes  the  Chersonesus, 
to  her.*  And  his  general  conclusion  is,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  great  loss  and  damage  which  she 
had  suffered  in  the  Social  War,  it  would  be  her  own 
fault,  if  she  did  not  become  more  powerful  and  pros- 
His  view  of  perous  than  ever.  Let  her  only  abstain  from  ag- 
S^to^f  gression  and  wrong,  hold  herself  in  readiness  for 
Athens.  sclf-defcnce,  and  show  herself  willing  to  protect  the 
weak  against  the  strong:  justice  would  bring  back 
an  age  of  gold.  The  rich  would  be  relieved  from 
taxation ;  the  poor  would  find  employment  in  the 
arts  of  peace :  the  public  revenues  would  be  doubled ; 
a  tide  of  wealth  would  flow  into  Piraeus^ ;  foreign 
princes  would  pay  their  court  to  her,  and  would 
gladly  purchase  her  favour  by  the  cession  of  a  part 
of  their  territories:  in  Thrace  alone  she  would  be 
able  to  find  ample  and  undisputed  space  for  any 
colonies  she  might  wish  to  send  out :  and  the  Greeks 
would  look  up  to  her  with  reverence  and  attach- 
ment, as  to  the  guardian  of  their  liberty  and  rights. 
A  picture  unhappily  not  more  sharply  contrasted 
with  the  past  and  the  present,  than  with  the  reality 
of  the  future. 

>  His  language  (§28.)  might  lead  any  one  to  infer  that  the  Chenonesui  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  Cersobleptes,  or  else  that  Amphipolis  was  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Athens,  which,  at  least,  was  certainly  not  the  case,     fiii  ydp  «Xw09  fiirrt 

Zray  fSoMriy  iifiat  fjni^whs  rwf  iXKorpimv  i^ufAivovs, 
•  §  26.  166. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

FROM  THE   END   OF   THE   SOCIAL  WAR   TO   THE   FALL   OP 

OLYNTHUS. 

Origin  of  the  Sacred  War,  —  Amphictyonic  Decrees  against 
Sparta  and  Phocis,  —  Delphic  Treasury  in  danger.  — 
Philomelus.  —  Seizes   Delphi.  —  His    War  with  Amphisscu 

—  His  Vindication  of  his  Conduct.  —  Reception  of  his  Am-- 
bassadors.  —  Danger  of  Phocis.  —  Defeat  and  Death  of 
Philomelas.  —  Onomarchus.  —  His  Profusion  and  despotic 
Acts.  —  Conquest  of  Methone.  —  Murder  of  Alexander 
of  PhercB.  —  Philip^s  Expedition  to  ThessaJly.  —  Defeat 
and  Death  of  Onomarchus.  —  Philip  repulsed  from  Ther-' 
mopglce.  —  Successes  and  Death  qfPIiayllas. — Demosthenes. 

—  His  Education.  —  Suit  with  his  Guardians.  —  Natural 
Defects.  —  Studies.  —  Imputations  on  his  Character.  — 
Speech  against  the  Law  of  Leptines.  —  Speech  on  War 
with  Persia.  —  Affairs  of  Peloponnesus.  —  Megalopolis.  — 
Speech  of  Demosthenes  in  behalf  of  the  Megahpolitans.  — 
Rupture  between  Philip  and  Olynthus.  —  Sestus  taken  by 
Chares.  —  Decree  of  the  Athenians  for  the  Protection  of 
Charidemus.  —  Opposed  by  Demosthenes.  —  Philip  besieges 
HercBum.  —  His  Illness.  —  Occasion  of  the  First  Philippic. 

—  Phocion.  —  Object  of  the  First  Philippic.  —  Plan  for 
Military  Operations.  —  State  of  Eubcea. — Law  of  Eubulus. 

—  Battle  of  TamyncB.  —  Violence  of  Parties  at  Athens. — 
Philip's  Inaction.  —  Speech  of  Demosthenes  for  the  Rho' 
dians.  —  War  between  Philip  and  Olynthus.  —  The  Olyn^ 
fhians  ask  Succour  from  Athens.  —  Speeches  of  Demosthe^ 
nes.  —  Second  Embassy  from  Olynthus.  —  Charidemus  in 
command  at  Olynthus.  —  Third  Embassy.  —  Philip  lays 
Siege  to  Olynthus,  —  Takes  and  destroys  it.  —  Festivities  at 
Dium. 

While  the  Athenians  were  wastinff  their  strength  in     chap. 

XI IKL 

a  useless  and  inglorious  struggle  with  their  allies,  - 
another  war  had  been  kindled  on  the  continent  of 
Greece,  which  broke  out  almost  immediately  afterr 
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CHAP,  and  though  at  first  it  seemed  but  slightly  to  affect 
.  ^""\  their  interests,  proved  pregnant  with  consequences 
most  disastrous  both  to  Athens  and  to  the  whole 
nation,  as  it  hastened  the  development  of  the  Mace- 
donian power,  and  opened  a  passage  for  Philip  into 
the  heart  of  Greece,  by  which  he  became  master  of 
her  destiny.  With  this  war,  called  from  its  origin 
the  Phocian  or  Sacred  War,  begins  a  new  period,  in 
which  Philip's  designs  become  more  and  more  mani- 
fest, rouse  more  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Athens,  and  are  brought  nearer,  by  some  important 
steps,  to  their  accomplishment. 
Origin  of  The  main  causes  of  this  Sacred  War  are  more 
toe^sacred  ^|^jj^j.|y  ascertained  than  its  inunediate  occasion.  Ani- 
mosity had  long  been  rankling  between  Thebes  and 
Phocis  under  a  show  of  peace  and  amity.  The  Pho- 
cians  had  openly  preferred  the  alliance  of  Sparta  and 
Athens  as  long  as  they  dared,  came  over  to  the  Theban 
side  with  evident  reluctance,  as  much  as  possible  with- 
held active  co-operation,  and  took  advantage  of  the 
letter  of  the  treaty  to  refuse  it  in  the  campaign  which 
ended  with  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  That  refusal 
probably  excited  resentful  feelings,  which  were  only 
restrained  by  the  expectation  of  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  aggravated  by 
subsequent  injuries.  The  price  which  Thebes  had 
paid  for  her  doubtful  victory  in  the  loss  of  her  great- 
est general  and  statesman,  must  have  revived  the 
spirit  of  all  her  enemies;  and  it  seems  to  have  en- 
couraged the  subject  Boeotian  towns  to  attempt  a 
revolt,  and  the  Phocians  to  come  to  their  aid :  for 
such  is  the  most  probable  interpretation  of  Justin's 
statement,  that  the  charge  against  the  Phocians  which 
gave  rise  to  the  war,  was  that  they  had  ravaged 
Bceotia.*  And  it  is  possible  that  the  step  with  which 
the  Thebans  began  the  fatal  struggle,  was  prompted 

*    VIII.  1. 
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less  by  revenge  than  by  precaution,  in  the  view  of  chap. 
disabling  the  Phocians  from  thus  assailing  Thebes  on  • 
her  tenderest  side.  Had  Epaminondas  still  guided 
their  counsels,  they  would  scarcely  have  resorted  to 
such  an  expedient.  As  it  was,  they  seem  to  have 
hoped  to  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  a  successful 
war  without  bloodshed  or  risk. 

It  was  long  since  the  name  of  the  Amphictyonic 
Council  had  been  connected  with  any  important 
events :  but  it  still  retained  its  existence  as  a  vene- 
rable shadow ',  and  continued  to  celebrate  its  period- 
ical meetings  with  harmless  solemnity,  and  perhaps 
to  issue  decrees  for  the  regulation  of  matters  relating 
to  the  temple  of  Delphi,  not  devoid  of  interest  for 
the  little  tribes,  which,  politically  insignificant,  com-» 
manded  a  great  majority  of  votes  in  its  deliberations. 
After  the  decline  of  the  Spartan  power,  they  appear 
generally  to  have  submitted  to  the  guidance  of  Thebes, 
with  which  several  of  them  were  united  by  their 
common  hatred  of  their  neighbours  the  Phocians. 
The  Thebans  had  already  made  use  of  their  ascend-  Amphicty- 
ancy  to  obtain  a  sentence  which  condemned  Sparta  to  d^recs 
a  penalty  for  the  seizure  of  the  Cadmea.  We  do  not  J^jjjjf  ^n^j 
know  under  what  pretext  the  council  took  cognizance  Phocis. 
of  this  oficnce,  which,  though  a  foul  breach  of  faith, 
was  not  otherwise  connected  with  religion ;  and  we 
might  therefore  be  led  to  suspect  that  it  grounded 
its  claim  of  jurisdiction  in  this  case  merely  on  the 
sounding  title  which  it  sometimes  assumed,  of  a 
national  congress.^  We  may  perhaps  infer  from  Xeno- 
phon's  silence,  that  these  proceedings  were  not  insti- 
tuted before  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  who  would 
probably  have  disdained  this  kind  of  revenge.^     It 

'  'H  iv  At\<po7s  vkUl.  Demosth.  De  Pac.  ad  fin. 

*  Th  Koivbw  ruy  *  EAA^vwr  awidpwtf  it  calls  itself  in  the  decree  cited  by  Demo- 
sthenes, De  Cor.  §  19& 

'  This  suppofiitioQ  is  likewise  at  least  perfectly  consistent  with  the  language  of 
Dlodoru?,  XTX.  23.     Aaicff8aifior(i»r  luaroKf/ntadimtw  t^  AcMrrpuc^r  v^Acfioy  luX 
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CHAP,  may  have  seemed  a  good  expedient  for  taming  the 
■  ^"^.  obstinacy  of  Sparta,  when  she  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  Messenia,  and  suffered  herself  on 
that  account  to  be  excluded  from  the  general  peace. 
She  paid  no  regard  to  the  sentence,  which,  after  the 
battle  of  Mantinea,  there  was  none  to  enforce ;  but  it 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  thought,  that  a  like 
engine  might  be  pointed  vnth  more  effect  agamst  the 
Phocians.  They  had  laid  themselves  open  to  a  charge 
of  sacrilege,  having  taken  into  cultivation  a  portion 
of  the  fruitful  plain,  which  had  been  doomed  by  the 
decree  of  the  Amphictyons  in  the  first  Sacred  War 
to  lie  for  ever  waste.  Such  at  least  is  the  account  of 
Diodorus,  which  is  confirmed  by  what  we  learn  of 
the  quarrels  between  the  Phocians  and  their  Locrian 
neighbours  on  boundary  questions,  coupled  with  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa.' 
Thebes  did  not  put  herself  forward,  but  probably 
instigated  some  of  the  Thessalian  members  of  the 
council  to  prosecute  the  Phocians  for  this  offence; 
and  they  were  condemned  to  pay  a  very  heavy  fine,^ 
As  the  delinquents  did  not  obey  the  judgement,  the 

KarawoKtfirjOiyruy,  Flathe*8  remark,  i.  p.  131.,  that  the  Tfaebans  by  means  of  this 
sentence  pained  another  voice  on  their  aide  and  vented  their  hatred  in  a  way  in 
which  they  could  not  have  vented  it  by  arms,  seems  much  more  applicable  to  the 
period  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  than  to  the  war  in  which  they  wreaked  such 
terrible  vengeance  on  Sparta. 

'  PausanLas,  iii.  9.  9.,  attributes  the  origin  of  the  war  which  recalled  Agesilaus 
from  Asia,  to  a  boundary  feud  between  the  Phocians  and  the  Locrians  of  Amphtssa. 
Xenophon,  on  the  contrary,  names  the  Locrians  of  Opus  (Hel.  m.  6.  3. ) ;  and  we 
do  not  know  how  Winiewski  (p.  45.)  referring  to  this  passage  of  Xenophon,  can 
say  :  jlyer  ille  Cirrhanu  idemfuieee  videtur,  de  qno  cantinua  Locrot  inter  et  Pho- 
cenees  erat  controveniOf  qua  Olymp.  jam  xcvi.  an»am  Thebania prmbuU  adheUum 
contra  Laeedamonioe  eommovendum  : — unless  he  would  have  the  words  robs'OwovP' 
rlout  expunged  from  Xenophon*s  text.  But  they  are  placed  beyond  suspicion  by 
the  subsequent  account  of  the  operations  of  Oylis  (iv.  3.  21.),  which  were  clearly 
directed  against  the  Eastern  Locrians:  otherwise  he  would  have  accompanied 
Agesilaus  to  Delphi,  which  was  close  to  the  Oxolian  frontier.  See  Vol.  iv.  p.  445. 
It  seems  therefore  that  Pausanias  must  have  been  mistaken  as  to  this  point ;  and 
yet  his  statement  that  the  Phocians  had  a  contest  about  land  with  the  Locrians  of 
Amphissa  may  have  been  very  well  founded. 

'  flathe's  coi\jecture  (p.  125.)  that  the  sentence  against  the  Phocians  had  been 
passed  in  much  earlier  times,  and  had  lain  dormant,  has  nothing  to  support  it ; 
against  it  we  might  remark  that,  if  this  bad  been  the  case,  It  would  probably  have 
been  revived  sooDer :  for  instance  on  the  occuion  mentioiied  in  the  last  note. 
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council,  probably  at  its  next  meeting,  followed  it  up  chap. 
by  a  fresh  decree,  which  declared  that  unless  the  fine  ^^'°* 
Avas  paid,  the  refractory  people  should  forfeit  their 
territory  to  the  god  whom  they  defrauded  of  his  due. 
The  language  used  seems  to  have  amounted  to  a 
threat  of  reducing  the  Phocians  to  the  condition  of 
Penests  or  Helots,  only  subject  not  to  private  masters, 
but  to  the  temple,  or  the  government,  of  Delphi,  long, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Phocis.  Such 
a  sentence  was  clearly  prompted  by  the  state  which 
could  alone  have  thought  itself  able  to  carry  it  into 
execution ;  and  under  the  same  influence  a  clause 
was  added  to  it,  which  threatened  Sparta,  if  she  per- 
sisted in  her  contumacy,  with  a  like  penalty. 

If  Thebes  was  the  author  of  these  proceedings,  no 
farther  explanation  is  needed  to  account  for  them ; 
nor  can  it  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  she  was  im- 
pelled by  any  other  motive  than  the  prospect  of 
reducing  the  Phocians  to  submission,  and  preventing 
them  from  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  BcEOtia.  Yet 
there  were  contemporary  poUticians  who  charged  the 
Thebans  with  a  deeper  and  more  iniquitous  design : 
that  of  seizing  Delphi,  and  plundering  the  sacred 
treasury.  We  have  no  means  of  judging  whether 
tliere  was  any  ground  for  this  charge:  nor  indeed 
whether  it  had  so  much  as  a  real  suspicion  to  rest 
upon,  and  was  anything  more  than  a  calunmious 
fabrication  of  their  enemies.^     But  the  fiction  itself,  if 

*  A  writer  whose  assertions  should  always  be  viewed  with  most  suspicion  when 
they  profess  to  be  supported  by  authorities  in  the  margin,  observes :  That  ii  (the 
treasure  at  Delphi)  woi  now  the  object  of  the  ThAan  ruUn  U  aueried  equatty  hjf 
Demoethenet,  at  the  head  of  one  partf  in  Athena,  and  by  laoeratee  at  the  head  of  the 
ojtposinp  party.  The  margin  refers  to  Derooetb.  de  Irgat  p.  347.,  Isocr.  Or.  ad 
Philipp.  The  reader  who  is  able  to  consult  these  passages  (that  of  Isocrates  occurs 
p.  93.  b.  §  60.)  in  the  original  language,  will  find  that  Demosthenes  is  not  deli- 
vering any  opinion  of  his  own,  but  only  reporting  the  language  of  .£schines ;  and 
that  Isocrates  is  so  far  fhmi  making  the  assertion  attributed  to  him,  that  he  say  s 
just  the  reverse :  vis.,  that  the  Thebans  made  war  with  the  Phocians,  trusting  that 
they  should  be  able  to  get  the  better  of  the  treasures  of  Delphi  by  their  own  funds : 
&S  rwp  xp^A^'^'c"^  ^^  ^^  AeX^if  'W9peyeyiia6fM¥ot  rtus  ix  rip  tHetw  8aatb«if.  Whe- 
ther any  Latin  translation  may  be  accountable  for  a  part  of  these  mistakes,  I 
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CHAP. 
XLIIL 


Delphic 
treasury  in 
danger. 


it  was  nothing  more,  seems  to  indicate  that  such  an 
event  could  not  have  excited  much  surprise ;    and  in- 
deed many  things  had  happened  which  might  have 
served  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  for  it. 
Delphi   itself,   it   is  true,  had  never  been   directly 
threatened,  except  by  the  Persians,  since  the  barba- 
rous ages  to  which  tradition  referred  the  attempts  of 
the  PhlegysB,  and  other  impious  enemies  of  the  Delphic 
god.*     But  it  was  in  a  period  of  great  refinement,  yet 
before  superstition  had  lost  any  considerable  part  of 
its  influence,  that  Hecataeus  advised  his  countrymen 
to  apply  the  treasures  of  the  same  god  at  Branchidae 
to  their  use  in  their  contest  with  the  Persians.     On 
the  eve  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  we  have  seen  that  a 
similar  proposal  was  made  concerning  those  of  Olym- 
pia  and  Delphi  in  a  congress  at  Sparta  by  the  Corin* 
thian  deputies,  though  disguised  under  the  pretext  of 
a  loan.     Still  more  recently,  after  the  foundations  of 
religion  and  morality  had  been  shaken,  by  the  specu- 
lations of  the  sophists,  and  by  the  crimes,  convulsions, 
and  calamities,  of  half  a  century,  Jason  was  so  strongly 
suspected  of  sacrilegious  designs  against  the  Delphic 
treasury,  that  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  deterring  him, 
the  oracle  was  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  the  god 
was  made  to  answer  as  of  old,  that  he  would  take  care 
of  his  oAvn.^     A  party  in  Arcadia,   with  the   tacit 
sanction  of  Thebes,  had  actually  laid  violent  hands  on 
the  Olympic  treasury.     After  such  precedents,  it  re- 
quired no  extraordinary  sagacity  to  foresee  that  the 


have  not  time  to  inquire.  But  it  is  surprising  that  Flathe  also  (p.  133.)  should 
have  cited  Isocrates  as  evidence  of  the  general  suspicion,  and  still  more  that 
Schlosser  (i.  2.  p.  217.)  should  have  copied  both  the  erroneous  quotations.  Pau^ 
sanias  (x.  2.  2.)  makes  Philomelus  tell  the  Phocians:  eri€aivv^  kcA  tins  &XAot 
KarodToli}  tr^lffiy  9ts  ir6\%tui¥^  irtpi4o'€<r6cu  /ral  aptrp  <r<pat  iral  tawdyp  xp'^t*^'^^^*  ^ 
take  this  opportunity  of  warning  the  reader  that  he  is  not  to  expect  any  discussion 
of  what  Schlosser  ( I.  2.  p.  217.)  Justly  calls  the  ridiculous  conceit  (den  l&cher* 
lichen  Gedankenyot  the  bank  at  DelphL  A  romance,  as  we  find  firequent  occasion 
to  observe,  cannot  be  refuted. 

«  Vol.  I.  p.  107. 
'     '  Xenophon,  H.  ti.  4.  30. 
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riches  of  Delphi  would  not  long  be  protected  by  the     chap. 
sanctity  of  the  place,  if  those  who  were  able  to  seize  .  ^^^'"\ 
them  should  ever  be  tempted  to  the  sacrilege  by  any 
urgent  occasion. 

Such  an  occasion  had  now  arisen.  The  Phocians, 
threatened  by  the  Amphictyonic  decree,  and  by  the 
powerful  enemies  who  were  eager  to  execute  it,  saw 
the  need  of  a  vigorous  effbrt,  and  were  ready  to  listen 
to  bold  counsellors.  A  man  equal  to  the  emergency  PhUomeius. 
seems  at  this  time  to  have  filled  a  high  of&ce  in  the 
commonwealth,  Philomelus  of  Ledon,  the  son  of 
Theotimus.  He  was  probably  general,  or  in  some 
station  of  equivalent  dignity,  which  our  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  Phocian  constitution  does  not  enable 
us  to  ascertain.  In  a  general  assembly  which  was 
held  to  deliberate  on  the  state  of  affairs,  he  pointed 
out  the  injustice  of  the  decree,  the  enormous  dispro- 
portion between  the  penalty  and  the  offence,  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  resistance.  To  render  it  effectual,  he 
showed  that  they  had  only  to  assert  their  ancient 
rights,  and  take  possession  of  Delphi,  where  they  were 
entitled  to  the  presidency  of  the  oracle,  which  would 
enable  thiem  to  reverse  the  proceedings  of  the  Am- 
phictyons.  If  they  would  entrust  him  with  the  en- 
terprise, he  pledged  himself  to  bring  it  to  a  prosperous 
issue.  These  assurances  inspired  his  hearers  with 
confidence,  and  he  was  created  commander-in-chief  of 
the  national  forces,  or,  if  he  before  held  that  office, 
was  now  invested  with  new  and  unlimited  authority. 

His  first  step,  according  to  Diodorus,  was  to  proceed 
to  Sparta,  and  communicate  his  plans  to  Archidamus, 
who,  it  is  said,  declined  openly  to  sanction  them,  but 
promised  all  the  aid  he  could  give,  short  of  avowed 
co-operation,  and  furnished  him  with  an  immediate 
subsidy  of  fifteen  talents.  If  this  account  is  to  be 
believed,  it  seems  an  almost  unavoidable  inference, 
that  Philomelus  had  already  formed  designs  which  he 
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it  was  nothing  more,  seems  to  indicate  that  such  an 
event  could  not  have  excited  much  surprise ;  and  in- 
deed many  things  had  happened  which  might  have 
served  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  for  it. 
Delphi  itself,  it  is  true,  had  never  been  directly 
threatened,  except  by  the  Persians,  since  the  barba- 
rous ages  to  which  tradition  referred  the  attempts  of 
the  Phlegyffi,  and  other  impious  enemies  of  the  Delphic 
god.'  But  it  was  in  a  period  of  great  refinement,  yet 
before  superstition  had  lost  any  considerable  part  of 
its  influence,  that  Hecataeus  advised  his  countrymen 
to  apply  the  treasures  of  the  same  god  at  Branchidse 
to  their  use  in  their  contest  with  the  Persians.  On 
the  eve  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  we  have  seen  that  a 
similar  proposal  was  made  concerning  those  of  Olym- 
pia  and  Delphi  in  a  congress  at  Sparta  by  the  Corin- 
thian deputies,  though  disguised  under  the  pretext  of 
a  loan.  Still  more  recently,  after  the  foundations  of 
religion  and  morality  had  been  shaken,  by  the  specu- 
lations of  the  sophists,  and  by  the  crimes,  convulsions, 
and  calamities,  of  half  a  century,  Jason  was  so  strongly 
suspected  of  sacrilegious  designs  against  the  Delphic 
treasury,  that  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  deterring  him, 
the  oracle  was  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  the  god 
was  made  to  answer  a43  of  old,  that  he  would  take  care 
of  his  own.^  A  party  in  Arcadia,  with  the  tacit 
sanction  of  Thebes,  had  actually  laid  violent  hands  on 
the  Olympic  treasury.  After  such  precedents,  it  re- 
quired no  extraordinary  sagacity  to  foresee  that  the 


have  not  time  to  inquire.  But  it  is  surprising  that  Flathe  also  (p.  133.)  should 
have  cited  Isocrates  as  evidence  of  the  fj^neral  suspicion,  and  still  more  that 
Schlosser  (i.  2.  p.  217.)  should  have  copied  both  the  erroneous  quotations.  Pau^ 
sanias  (x.  2.  2.)  makes  Philomelus  tell  the  Phocians:  BriSaiw^Koi  cfrtf  &XAot 
icarodToli}  ff^lvuf  tU  ir6\tiAOVf  TtpidataBcu  koI  aprrf  <r^s  iral  9awdtn^  xp'^t*^'^^^'  ^ 
take  this  opportunity  of  warning  the  reader  that  he  is  not  to  expect  any  discussion 
of  what  Schlosser  ( I.  2.  p.  217.)  justly  calls  the  ridiculous  conceit  {den  lacker* 
lichen  Gedankenyof  the  bank  at  Delphi.  A  romance,  as  we  find  frequent  occasion 
to  observe,  cannot  be  refuted. 

»  Vol  I.  p.  107. 
'     *  XenophoD,  H.  n.  4.  30. 
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riches  of  Delphi  would  not  long  be  protected  by  the     chap, 
sanctity  of  the  place,  if  those  who  were  able  to  seize     ^^'"^ 
them  should  ever  be  tempted  to  the  sacrilege  by  any 
urgent  occasion. 

Such  an  occasion  had  now  arisen.  The  Phocians, 
threatened  by  the  Amphictyonic  decree,  and  by  the 
powerful  enemies  who  were  eager  to  execute  it,  saw 
the  need  of  a  vigorous  effbrt,  and  were  ready  to  listen 
to  bold  counsellors.  A  man  equal  to  the  emergency  Phuomeiu 
seems  at  this  time  to  have  filled  a  high  office  in  the 
commonwealth,  Philomelus  of  Ledon,  the  son  of 
Theotimus.  He  was  probably  general,  or  in  some 
station  of  equivalent  dignity,  which  our  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  Phocian  constitution  does  not  enable 
us  to  ascertain.  In  a  general  assembly  which  was 
held  to  deliberate  on  the  state  of  affairs,  he  pointed 
out  the  injustice  of  the  decree,  the  enormous  dispro- 
portion between  the  penalty  and  the  offence,  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  resistance.  To  render  it  effectual,  he 
showed  that  they  had  only  to  assert  their  ancient 
rights,  and  take  possession  of  Delphi,  where  they  were 
entitled  to  the  presidency  of  the  oracle,  which  would 
enable  thiem  to  reverse  the  proceedings  of  the  Am- 
phictyons.  If  they  would  entrust  him  with  the  en- 
terprise, he  pledged  himself  to  bring  it  to  a  prosperous 
issue.  These  assurances  inspired  his  hearers  with 
confidence,  and  he  was  created  commander-in-chief  of 
the  national  forces,  or,  if  he  before  held  that  office, 
was  now  invested  with  new  and  unlimited  authority. 

His  first  step,  according  to  Diodorus,  was  to  proceed 
to  Sparta,  and  communicate  his  plans  to  Archidamus, 
who,  it  is  said,  declined  openly  to  sanction  them,  but 
promised  all  the  aid  he  could  give,  short  of  avowed 
co-operation,  and  furnished  him  with  an  immediate 
subsidy  of  fifteen  talents.  If  this  account  is  to  be 
believed,  it  seems  an  almost  unavoidable  inference^ 
that  Philomelus  had  already  formed  designs  which  he 
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CHAP,     which  may  for  some  time  have  supplied  him  with  the 
.  ^^"^' .   means  of  paying  it  at  the  enemy's  expense. 

The  interval  of  repose  which  followed  this  expedi- 
tion, was  spent  in  active  preparations  for  war,  which 
however  he  conducted  so  as  to  show  his  intention  of 
sparing  the  temple  as  long  or  as  much  as  possible. 
He  was  evidently  anxious  to  avert  the  odium  of  sacri- 
lege from  his  cause,  and  had  not  yet  despaired  of 
escaping  it.  It  may  however  have  been  less  with 
this  view,  than  to  quiet  the  scruples  of  his  own  fol- 
lowers that  he  determined  to  employ  the  machinery 
of  the  oracle :  possibly  not  much  caring  whether  he 
gained  its  authority  in  his  favour,  or  so  shook  it  in  the 
attempt,  as  to  render  it  harmless  for  the  future.  He 
compelled  the  prophetess  by  threats  to  mount  the 
tripod,  and  pronounce  a  declaration,  importing,  as  we 
gather  from  Diodorus,  that  all  his  proceedings  were 
agreeable  to  the  will  of  the  god,  and  encouraging  him 
to  persevere,  or,  as  his  enemies  perhaps  expressed  it 
in  derision,  to  do  as  he  would.  The  oracle  was  no 
doubt  couched  in  more  decent  terms;  and  he  pub- 
lished it  with  great  solenmity  in  an  assembly  which, 
though  chiefly  composed  of  his  soldiers  and  partizans, 
was  probably  open  to  all  the  Greeks  then  present  at 
Delphi,  and  may  have  been  meant  to  represent  an 
Amphictyonic  ecclesia}  Propitious  omens  likewise 
His  Tindi-  were  not  wanting,  nor  kept  secret.^  But  with  these 
^oonduct  app^^s  to  superstition  he  coupled  other  less  ambigu- 
ous expedients  for  increasing  the  moral  strength  of 
his  cause.  He  sent  envoys,  carefully  chosen  from 
among  his  friends,  to  all  the  principal  states  of  Greece, 
Thebes  itself  not  excepted,  to  defend  his  conduct. 
They  were  instructed  to  declare  that  he  had  only 
taken  possession  of  Delphi  to  do  justice  to  Phocis : 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  spoiling  the  temple :  that 

'  Which  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  avyiiptotf,  as  that  of  a  irjfjtos  to  its  /3ovA^. 
'  Diodorus,  xyl  ^7. 
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he  was  ready  to  produce  an  inventory  of  all  its.trea-  chap. 
sures,  minutely  describing  their  number  and  weight,  . 
and  to  give  an  account  before  all  Greece  of  his  custody 
of  them.  In  the  meanwhile  he  proceeded  to  levy 
fresh  troops ;  and,  to  meet  his  growing  expenses  with- 
out a  breach  of  his  recent  declaration,  or  at  least  to 
save  appearances,  and  at  the  same  time  to  punish  his 
bitterest  enemies,  he  laid  heavy  contributions  on  the 
wealthy  Delphians.  The  Locrians,  who  had  hitherto 
received  no  assistance,  still  thought  themselves  able 
to  cope  with  him,  and  renewed  their  invasion.  An- 
other obstinate  battle  was  fought  near  Delphi,  in 
which  they  were  completely  routed  ^ ;  and  now,  de- 
spairing of  the  success  of  their  solitary  efforts,  sent 
ambassadors  to  Thebes,  to  implore  succours  in  the 
name  of  the  god. 

The  reception  which  the  envoys  of  Philomelus  met  ^ffJJ^ 
with,  was  of  course  determined  by  the  previous  wishes  bassadon. 
and  interests  of  the  states  to  which  they  addressed 
themselves.  But  his  moderation  and  fair  professions 
encouraged  those  who  were  favourable  to  him  to 
declare  themselves  without  reserve.  At  Athens  and 
at  Sparta  he  was  readily  accepted  as  an  ally :  but  at 
Thebes  it  is  probable  that  his  ministers  could  scarcely 
obtain  an  audience,  and  they  were  certainly  dismissed 
with  hostile  threats.  Yet  it  seems  as  if  the  imputa- 
tion of  sacrilege  was  not  thought  sufficient  to  excite 
the  popular  indignation  to  the  proper  pitch,  and  that 
a  story  was  spread  at  Thebes,  of  an  outrage  com- 
mitted by  some  Phocian  on  the  person  of  a  Theban 

^  FUthe,  I.  p.  14a.,  briqgt  a  charfe  dtrnwagt  cnKftjr  against  Philoinel«s»  wbich 
has  no  other  ground  than  a  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  Diodorus,  xvi.  28^ 
Diodoms  dearly  means  not,  as  Flathe  supposes^  that  Philomelas  put  his  prisoners 
to  death,  but  that  many  of  the  Locrians  in  their  flight  were  driven  —  as  Philomelus 
himself  afterwards  was  —  over  the  precipices  near  the  field  of  battle.  Flathe  has 
confounded  the  two  chapters  in  Diodoms,  25,  and  28. ;  and  represents  this  imagU 
nary  cruelty  of  Philomelus,  as  a  retaliation  for  the  denial  of  sepulture  to  his 
troops. 

VOL.  V.  Z 
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lady.'  The  request  of  the  Locrians  was  eagerly 
granted ;  and  Thebes  now  came  forward  as  the  prin- 
cipal party  to  the  contest,  and  herself  sent  envoys  to 
Thessaly,  to  rouse  not  only  the  Thessalians  but  all 
the  little  tribes  in  that  quarter,  which  had  a  voice  in 
the  council,  to  arm  for  the  holy  war.  All  obeyed  the 
summons ;  and  they  alone  probably  among  the  belli- 
gerents were  animated  by  some  degree  of  religious 
zeal ;  though  with  most  of  them  the  Phocians,  not  the 
enemies  of  the  god,  were  the  real  object  of  hatred. 
Thus  Philomelus  saw  almost  the  whole  of  northern 
Greece  leagued  against  him:  his  enemies  surrounded 
him  on  all  sides,  and  were  urged  to  the  utmost  exer- 
tions by  the  strongest  motives  of  interest,  passion, 
and  prejudice,  while  from  his  allies  he  could  look  for 
little  assistance.  Athens,  weakened  by  her  Social 
War,  and  intent  on  different  aims,  was  not  disposed  to 
engage  very  actively  in  a  cause  of  ominous  aspect, 
and  not  immediately  touching  her  interests.  Sparta 
could  not  but  view  the  cause  as  her  own :  but,  with 
Messene  and  Megalopolis  at  her  side,  could  promise 
little,  and  might  be  disabled  from  stirring  at  all. 
There  were  indeed  some  other  Peloponnesian  states 
which  wished  well  to  the  enemies  of  Thebes ;  but  no 
expectations  of  important  succours  could  be  safely 
foimded  on  their  friendly  dispositions. 

Thus  then  the  time  had  come  when  one  help  alone 
remained,  to  save  the  Phocians  from  destruction. 
They  had  need  of  a  powerful  army  to  face  the  con- 
federacy formed  against  them,  and  they  had  no  means 
of  raising  or  mantaining  one,  unless  the  god  lent 
them  his  treasures,  as  he  had  already  granted  them 
his  sanction.  Philomelus  now  threw  off  all  disguise. 
It  was  indeed  necessary  for  his  purpose  that  it  should 
be  generally  known,  that  he  possessed  the  power  of 


*  Duris  in  Athensus,  xiu,  10.    The  accompanying  parallels  do  not  speak  much 
for  the  truth  of  the  story. 
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enriching  all  who  might  enter  his  service,  and  that  he  chap. 
would  no  longer  shrink  from  using  it.  As  soon  as  it  ^^^"* 
became  notorious  that  the  temple  treasure  was  the 
fund  from  which  his  soldiers  were  to  draw  their  pay, 
adventurers  flocked  to  his  standard  from  every  part 
of  Greece.  That  they  were  men  of  a  worse  character 
than  any  others  of  the  same  class,  may  be  considered 
as  a  hostile  exaggeration  ^ :  yet  it  is  credible  enough 
that  the  large  pay  by  which  they  were  attracted,  and 
the  cause  in  which  they  fought,  concurred  to  promote 
a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  licentiousness  among 
them.  Having  thus  raised  his  forces  to  upwards  of 
10,000,  Philomelus  again  invaded  Locris,  where  the 
enemy  had  already  been  joined  by  a  body  of  Theban 
troops.  Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  The- 
ban cavalry,  he  defeated  them  in  a  combat  of  horse, 
and  gained  another  victory  after  they  had  been  rein- 
forced by  6000  men  from  Thessaly.  He  himself  soon 
afterward  received  a  reinforcement  of  1500  AchsBans ; 
but  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  army,  —  according  to  Dio- 
dorus  13,000  strong  —  from  Bceotia,  compelled  him, 
it  seems,  to  take  up  a  position,  where  he  remained 
for  a  time  on  the  defensive. 

While  the  two  armies  were  encamped  here  at  no 
great  distance  from  each  other,  the  character  of  the 
war  displayed  itself  in  deeds  more  atrocious  than 
either  party  had  hitherto  ventured  on.  The  Thebans, 
confident  in  their  strength,  but  perhaps  not  so  much 
to  gratify  their  hatred,  as  to  intimidate  the  enemy, 
and  to  deter  others  from  entering  into  the  Phocian 
service,  brought  out  some  mercenaries  whom  they 
had  taken  in  foraging  excursions,  and,  having  made  a 
proclamation  that  the  Amphictyons  condenmed  them 
to  death  as  abettors  of  sacrilege,  massacred  them  all 
in  cold  blood,  in  the  presence,   it  seems,    of  both 

*  Diodorus,  xvi.  30.     Isocrates  (PhUip.  $  61.)  describes  them  as  men  oTs 
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CHAP,     armies.     The  soldiers  of  Philoradus  were,  as  might 
.  have  been  expected,  not  dismayed  but  Yiolently  ex- 

asperated by  this  cruelty,  and  demanded  vei^eancc 
for  the  blood  of  their  comrades.  Retaliation  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  his  own  safety.  The  mer- 
cenaries exerted  their  utmost  efibrts  to  ooUect  as 
many  prisoners  as  they  could ;  and  Philomelas  led 
them  jJl  out  to  public  execution  according  to  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  Thebans.  This  measure  did  not 
of  course  tend  to  allay  the  mutual  animosity^  but  it 
prevented  the  repetition  of  the  crime  which  had  been 
pei^etrated  in  the  name  of  religion.  We  have  no 
connected  account  of  the  military  operations  which 
ensued,  and  cannot  determine  the  object  of  the  move- 
ments by  which  the  two  armies  were  again  brought 
into  each  other's  presence  near  the  town  of  Neon,  or 
Tithorea,  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice  in  one 
of  the  upper  valleys  of  Parnassus.*  The  meeting  is 
6aid  to  be  have  been  unexpected :  we  might  conjec- 
ture that  Philomelus  was  taking  the  mountain  road 
for  the  purpose  of  invading  Boeotia,  while  it  was  left 
MiatmA  uuguardcd.  The  enemy  was  far  superior  in  numbers, 
and  the  engagement,  which  followed  without  any 
previous  arrangement,  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Phocians.  Philomelus  himself,  after  having  fought 
with  desperate  valour,  and  received  a  number  of 
wounds,  was  hurried  along,  it  is  said,  in  the  general 
rout  among  the  mountain  crags,  and  perished.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  he  found  his  flight  stopped  by  a 
precipice,  and  threw  himself  over  its  edge.  Pau- 
sanias  *  gives  a  more  marvellous  colour  to  the  event : 
as  if  by  a  preternatural  instinct  he  had  sought  the 
very  kind  of  death,  which,  by  ancient  custom,  and 
by  the  decree  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  was  the 
appointed  penalty  of  sacrilege^;  and  we  find  this 

>  P&us.  X.  3&  a  *  X.  2.  4. 

*  JSlian,  zi.  5.  callf  It  Delphic  law  $   but  from  Paus.  t.  617.,  we  may  perbape 
jifier  a  more  general  usage. 
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view  of  the  subject  still  more  distinctly  expressed  in     chap. 
another  tradition :  that  the  rock  on  which  he  stood,  .  ^^^"\ 
rolled  down  and  crushed  him  with  its  ruins.*     Per- 
haps Justin's  simpler  statement,  that  he  died  fighting 
in  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  may  be  not  less  deserv- 
ing of  credit, 

Philomelus,  it  is  s^id,  was  the  eldest  of  three 
brothers;  and  Onomarchus,  one  of  the  younger^, 
commanded  a  division  of  the  Phocian  army.  It  seems 
not  to  have  tak^i  so  active  a  part  in  the  battle  as  that 
which  was  immediately  under  Philomelus :  he  eflfected 
a  safe  retreat,  and  collected  many  of  the  fugitives. 
The  victory  was  not  so  decided  as  to  encourage  the 
Thebans  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Delphi ;  and  they 
returned  home  to  await  the  effect  which  the  loss  of 
Philomelus  might  produce  on  the  enemy's  counsels.' 
Onomarchus  led  his  army  back  to  Delphi,  and  im-  onomar- 
mediately  called  an  assembly  to  deliberate  on  the  ^  ^ 
state  of  affairs.  A  division,  which  had  probably  ex- 
isted for  some  time  before  among  the  Phocians,  but 
had  been  suppressed  by  the  authority  of  Philomelus, 
now  came  openly  to  light.  There  was  a  party  strongly 
desirous  of  peace :  willing  perhaps  to  purchase  it  by 

*  Phflo,  in  Wesseling's  note  to  Diodorns,  ztl  81 . 

'  I  have  adopted  this  statement  on  the  authority  of  Diodorus,  xn.  56.  61 . :  but  ^ 
cannot  help  expressing  surprise  at  the  unhesitating  assent  it  has  leceiTed  flnom,  I  be- 
lieve, every  modem  writer  who  has  had  occasion  to  mention  it  Flathe  alone  is  silent : 
whether  firom  doubt,  does  not  appear.  It  is  at  least  very  strange  that  Diodorus 
should  mention  the  relation  between  Onomarchus  and  Philomelus  for  the  first  time  in 
this  incidental  way,  and  have  said  nothing  of  it  before,  when  the  name  of  Onomarchus 
was  first  introduced  to  the  reader  (xvi.  31.) ;  and  equally  strange  that  Fausanias 
is  silent  about  it,  though  he  takes  care  to  mention,  that  Phayllus  was  the  brother  of 
Onomarchus :  as  does  Diodorus  in  the  proper  place,  that  is,  on  the  earliest  occasion 
(xvi.  36.).  A  slip  of  the  pen  of  such  a  nature  would  not  be  surprising  in  Diodorus. 
If  Onomarchus  was  not  the  brother  of  Philomelus,  he  may  have  been  the  son  of 
Euthycrates  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  PoL  v.  3.  8.,  whose  quarrel  with  Mnaaeas  gave 
rise  to  the  Sacred  War :  which  Wachsmuth  (l  2.  p.  374.  n.  47. )  denies,  only  be- 
cause Onomarchus  the  general  was  a  son  of  Theotimus;  citing  Fausanias,  x.  2.  1., 
where  the  parentage  of  Philomelus  alone  is  mentioned. 

*  Flathe,  l  p.  147.  thinks  it  evident  that  the  cause  which  prevented  the  Thebans 
firom  making  use  of  their  victory,  was  that  the  Thessalians  were  called  away  to 
serve  against  the  tyrants  of  Phern,  and  that  they  were  probably  followed  by  many 
of  the  northern  allies.    But  this  is  surely  too  much  to  assume  without  authority. 
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any  concessions  not  inconsistent  with  the  national 
honour  and  independence ;  and  averse  to  the  war  not 
merely  through  fear  of  a  disastrous  issue,  but  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  character,  and  of  the  conse- 
quences which  were  to  be  apprehended  even  from  the 
most  favourable  event.  There  were  no  doubt  many 
who  were  struck  with  religious  scruples  by  the  spoli- 
ation of  the  temple,  and  who  thought  at  least  that 
nothing  could  justify  it  but  the  most  urgent  necessity. 
But  there  were  perhaps  still  more  who  were  jealous 
of  the  power  which  the  war,  if  successfully  conducted, 
was  likely  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  single  family, 
and  contemplated  with  alarm  the  prospect  of  a 
djmasty  resting  on  the  support  of  a  greedy  and 
licentious  foreign  soldiery.  On  the  other  hand  the 
house  of  Philomelus  was  strong  in  its  hereditary  and 
newly  acquired  influence,  and  in  the  cause  itself:  for 
it  still  preserved  the  aspect  of  a  just  and  noble  re- 
sistance to  oppression :  and  whoever  else  might  hope 
for  safety  in  submission,  the  leaders  in  such  a  contest 
had  no  choice  between  their  perilous  eminence,  and  a 
ruinous  fall.  The  popular  feeling  was  probably  with 
Onomarchus ;  his  adherents  prevailed,  and  he  was 
elected  to  fill  the  place  of  the  deceased  autocrat. 

In  military  and  political  talents,  in  prudence  and 
energy,  he  seems  to  have  been  not  inferior  to  Philo- 
melus. But  he  wanted  the  moderation,  and  self- 
command,  which,  even  through  the  shade  of  adverse 
statements,  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  conduct  of 
his  predecessor.  Philomelus  was  ready  to  sacrifice  all 
that  others  held  sacred  to  the  interest  of  the  state, 
perhaps  to  that  of  his  own  ambition.  But  Onomarchus 
was  addicted  to  vicious  pleasures,  and  reckless  as  to 
the  means  of  indulging  in  them :  and  he  appears  from 
the  first  to  have  regarded  the  treasures  of  the  temple 
as  a  patrimony  which  he  might  spend  as  he  would, 
and  as  a  mine  which  he  needed  not  fear  ever  to  ex- 
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haust.     The  common  metals  of  the  sacred  offerings     chap. 
furnished  arms :  the  gold  and  silver  not  only  pay  for 
his  troops,  but  presents,  with  which  he  endeavoured 
to  gain  partizans,  to  conciliate  enemies,  and  to  quicken 
the  zeal  of  his  friends  throughout  Greece,  and  with 
which  he  did  not  scruple  to  reward  the  ministers  of 
his  sensual  enjoyments.     It  was  probably  from  him 
that  Chares  at  one  time  received  a  sum  it  is  said  of 
sixty  talents,  with  which  he  gave  a  feast  to  the  people 
in  honour  of  some  not  very  important  advantage 
gained  over  a  body  of  Philip's  troops,  in  a  combat 
in  which  the  Macedonian  general  Adseus  was  slain  ^ : 
an  example  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  rate 
at  which  the  Delphic  treasures  were  lavished.     At 
the  same  time  his  domestic  administration  assumed 
a  more   despotic  character  than   his  predecessor's, 
Philomelus   had  treated   the  Delphians  with   great 
rigour;  but  they  were  enemies,  who  had  only  sub- 
mitted to  force,  and  their  property  might  seem  less 
sacred  than  that  of  the  temple :  Onomarchus  ventured 
to  arrest  the  principal  Phocians  of  the  opposite  party, 
to  put  them  to  death,  and  confiscate  their  estates  : 
whether  with  or  without  the  forms  of  a  trial,  matters 
little.     Considered  even  as  the  work  of  a  faction,  still, 
under  the  direction  of  such  a  chief,  it  amounted  to 
little  less  than  an  act  of  military  despotism  under  a 
thin  disguise.      The  profusion  however  with  which 
he  lavished  his  gold,  answered  his  immediate  ends. 
It  enabled  him  to  recruit  his  army,  and  probably  to 
increase  it ;  so  that  after  the  retreat  and  separation  of 


'  Theopompos  in  Afhemeus,  xil  43.(  from  a  book  wtpl  rwr  ix  AcA^r 
truXnBdirrmf  xpn^rmw.  Compare  Zenobius,  vl  34.  There  is  nothing  in  the  pas- 
sage to  mark  the  date,  and  not  the  slightest  reason  for  referring  it  with  Wichers  ad 
Theopomp.  p.  227.,  Bolmecke,  p.  164.  and  others,  to  the  period  of  the  Olynthian 
War,  in  which  the  Phocians  had  but  a  remote  interest  It  seems  roost  probable 
that  it  belongs  to  the  time  of  Phlllp*s  first  invasion  of  Thessaly,  when  we  know 
Chares  was  commanding  against  him.  Westerroann  (i>e  oranUitmum  Olynthiaearttm 
ordine,  p.  37. )  supposes  the  victory  to  have  been  gained  by  Chares,  when  Philip 
was  repulsed  from  Thermopylie. 
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CHAP,  the  confederates,  he  was  able  to  fell  upon  them  singly 
^^"''  at  a  great  advantage.  He  invaded  both  the  western 
and  the  eastern  Locrians,  extorted  humiliating  con- 
cessions from  those  of  Amphissa,  and  took  Thronium, 
one  of  the  Epicnemedian  towns,  and  reduced  its  popu- 
lation to  slavery :  Doris  too,  and  its  little  townships, 
he  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  He  then  advanced 
into  Bceotia,  and  made  himself  master  of  Orchomenus, 
ftow  perhaps  inhabited  by  a  Theban  colony.  He 
next  undertook  the  siege  of  ChsBronea,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  raise  it  by  the  approach  of  a  Theban  army, 
and  to  retire  with  some  loss  into  Phocis. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  new  party  entered 
into  the  contest.  Philip's  eye  had  no  doubt  been 
fixed  on  it  from  the  beginning;  and  he  must  soon 
have  perceived  that  it  was  likely  to  afford  him  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  an  influence  in  Greece,  such 
as  none  of  his  predecessors  had  possessed  or  aspired 
to.  It  was  so  evenly  balanced,  that  he  might  throw  a 
decisive  weight  into  either  scale.  But  it  was  first 
necessary  that  he  should  be  brought  nearer  to  the 
scene  of  action,  from  which  he  was  separated  by 
Thessaly :  and  it  happened  through  a  singularly  op- 
portune combination  of  events,  that  at  the  very  time 
when  it  was  nwst  important  to  him  to  gain  an  en- 
trance into  that  country,  the  way  was  opened  for 
him  by  the  state  of  it«  affairs.  He  had  previously 
done  all  that  rested  with  himself  for  this  end,  having 
removed  the  last  obstacle  that  lay  between  him  and 
B.  c.  352.  the  Thessalian  frontier  by  the  reduction  of  Methone, 
ofMethonc.  ou  the  wcst  coast  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  offered  an  obstinate  resistance  \  and  he 
seems  almost  immediately  afterwards  to  have  begun 
his  march  southward.     The  expedition  was  under- 

'  Polysnus  (nr.  2.  15.)  relates  that  he  ordered  the  scaliDg  ladders  to  be  taken 
away,  when  his  soldiers  bad  mounted  the  walls,  that  they  might  have  no  choice  but 
between  ▼ictory  and  death. 
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taken  at  the  request  of  the  northern  Thessalians,  the  chap. 
old  enemies  of  the  dynasty  of  Pherse,  who  had  be-  "''  - 
sought  his  aid.  The  tyrant  Alexander,  after  having 
made  himself  an  object  of  general  dread  and  hatred 
to  his  subjects  and  to  foreigners  by  his  cruelties  and 
piracies,  at  last  wearied  out  the  patience,  or  excited 
the  fears,  of  his  wife  Thebe,  a  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated Jason.  She  had  three  half  brothers,  named 
Tisiphonus,  Lycophron,  and  Pitholaus,  whose  lives  as 
well  as  her  own,  her  husband  is  said  to  have  threat- 
ened. She  was  a  woman  of 'masculine  spirit;  and  Murder  of 
one  night,  having  secured  his  sword  while  he  slept,  ^f  "hcnT 
and  removed  the  fierce  dog  which  usually  guarded 
his  chamber,  she  introduced  the  three  brothers,  whom 
she  was  forced  to  urge  to  the  deed  by  threatening  to 
alarm  the  tyrant,  and  stood  by,  while  they  despatched 
him.  His  corpse  was  cast  into  the  streets,  and  treated 
with  the  utmost  contumely;  but  the  Pheraeans  ap- 
pear to  have  made  no  attempt  to  free  themselves  from 
monarchical  government.  Thebe  gained  the  oflSicers 
of  his  mercenary  troops  by  threats  and  promises,  and 
induced  them  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Tisi- 
phonus, whom  she  guided  with  her  counsels,  or  ex- 
ercised her  power  under  his  name.^  But  his  reign 
lasted  not  long.  Toward  the  end  of  353,  we  find 
Lycophron  at  the  head  of  afiairs,  and  hear  no  farther 
mention  of  Thebe.  It  seems  that  the  new  dynasty 
soon  became,  if  not  so  wantonly  cruel,  yet  as  arbi- 
trary, and  almost  as  oppressive,  as  that  which  it  sup- 
planted. We  do  not  know  whether  it  had  given  any 
new  provocation  to  the  Aleuads  and  its  other  enemies, 
or  whether,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  who  must 
have  possessed  some  abilities  with  his  fearful  energy 
of  character,  they  conceived  hopes  of  a  more  pros- 
perous issue  in  a  struggle  with  his  successors ;  but 
at  the  juncture  we  have  mentioned,  when  the  Sacred 

>  CoooQ.  60. 
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CHAP.     War  had  begun  to  take  a  turn  very  unfavourable  to 
■  ^"^^^,    their  allies,  they  invited  Philip  to  espouse  their  cause 


against  Phera.  Pherae  had  not  taken  any  part  in 
the  Sacred  War  with  the  rest  of  Thessaly,  perhaps 
had  already  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Phocians ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  fear  of  this  confede- 
racy between  their  domestic  enemy  and  the  new 
power  which  WM  becoming  so  formidable,  may  have 
been  the  motive  that  induced  the  Aleuads  to  address 
themselves  to  Philip,  whom  they  might  otherwise  have 
justly  considered  as  a  very  dangerous  auxiliary.' 
FhiUp*8  This   conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  subsequent 

toi^wMjy.  events.  As  soon  as  Philip  entered  Thessaly,  Lyco- 
phron,  it  is  said,  sent  for  succours  to  Phocis :  which 
seems  to  imply  a  previous  compact  for  mutual  aid. 
Onomarchus  order^  his  younger  brother  Phayllus 
to  join  him  with  a  body  of  7000 :  a  proof  that  the 
Phocian  army  had  been  greatly  increased  since  the 
death  of  Philomelus.  Philip  however  defeated  Phayl- 
lus, and  compelled  him  to  retreat  from  Thessaly,  and 
then  made  himself  master  of  the  important  town  of 
Pagasaa,  the  seaport  of  PhersB.  This  conquest,  which 
cut  off  the  tyrant's  communication  with  the  sea, 
rendered  his  situation  alarming;  and  Onomarchus 
thought  his  alliance  so  valuable  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  hostility  of  the  other  Thessalians,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  bring  all  his  forces  to  his  relief.  Philip, 
who  it  seems  had  received  little  support  from  his 
Thessalian  allies,  found  himself  very  inferior  in  num- 
bers to  the  enemy.  He  did  not  however  shrink  from 
an  engagement,  but  fought  two  battles,  the  first  of 

*  Several  modern  writers,  and  among  them — which  is  suprising — Flathe,  i. 
p.  1  15m  have  been  misled  by  the  expressions  of  Diodorus,  xvi.  14.  into  the  belief 
that  Philip  entered  Thessaly  on  this  invitation  in  the  year  357.  But  it  is  clear 
from  numerous  passages  of  Demosthenes,  that  he  never  invaded  Thessaly  before 
the  capture  of  Methone  in  353 ;  and  it  is  evident  that  Diodorus,  in  the  passage 
which  has  been  understood  as  an  account  of  an  earlier  expedition,  is  only  giving  a 
general  view  of  the  course  of  events  in  Thessaly,  and  does  not  mean  to  confine  it 
to  the  year  of  Alexander's  death. 
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course  with  no  decided  result ;  but  in  the  second  the  chap. 
victory  was  so  clearly  on  the  side  of  Onomarchus,  that  .  ^"-^ 
the  king  was  with  difficulty  able  to  effect  his  retreat 
into  Macedonia.  ^  Onomarchus  did  not  attempt  to 
avail  himself  of  his  success  for  any  further  enter- 
prises in  Thessaly,  but  leaving  Lycophron  to  recover 
Pagasse,  and  humble  the  Aleuads  as  he  could,  again 
carried  the  war  into  Boeotia.  A  victory  which  he 
obtained  over  the  Thebans  enabled  him  to  reduce 
Coronea,  or  induced  it  to  open  its  gates  to  him.  But 
not  long  after,  he  was  called  away  by  the  intelligence 
that  Philip  had  re-entered  Thessaly  with  a  more 
numerous  army,  and  was  preparing  to  renew  his 
attack  upon  Lycophron ;  and  immediately  advanced 
to  meet  him,  now  at  the  head  of  20,000  men.  Philip 
had  not  only  recruited  his  forces  in  his  own  kingdom, 
but  on  his  return  to  Thessaly  had  urged  his  allies  to 
more  vigorous  exertions  in  the  common  cause;  and 
they  had  so  far  compUed  with  his  demands,  that  he 
could  bring  into  the  field  20,000  infantry,  and  3000 
Thessalian  cavalry.  Now  too  perhaps  he  thought  it 
expedient  more  distinctly  to  assume  the  character  of 
a  champion  of  religion,  and  made  his  soldiers  wear 
wreaths  of  laurel  ^  plucked  perhaps  from  the  hallowed 
groves  of  Tempe,  to  mark  that  they  were  going  to 
fight  for  the  god. 

Onomarchus,  equally  strong  in  infantry,  had  only  ncfcRt  and 
500  horse,  probably  of  inferior  quality.     If  the  loss  of  o^^JSl 
the  battle  which  ensued  was  not  the  consequence  of  ^^^ 
this  deficiency,  it  probably  rendered  the  defeat  more 
decisive,  and  more  disastrous  to  the  vanquished.     The 
Phocians  were  completely  routed,   and  as  the  field 
of  battle  was  not  far  from  the  coast  —  probably  of 
the  PagasaBan  gulf  —  off  which  Chares  was  cruising 

'  It  is  perhaps  to  the  last  of  these  battles  that  we  should  refer  the  narrative  of 
Polysnus,  ii.  38.  2.,  where  Philip  is  made  to  say :  I  did  noijiy,  but  feliMek  like 
the  battering  rams^  to  give  a  mart  violent  thoek  another  time. 

•  Justin,  VIII.  2. 
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CHAP,  with  an  Athenian  squadron,  they  mostly  fled  toward 
.  "^"'•.  the  shore,  and  many  of  those  who  reached  it  cast 
away  their  arms,  and  attempted  to  swim  to  the 
friendly  vessels.  Six  thousand  were  slain,  or  perished 
in  the  waters ;  and  3000  were  taken.  Onomarchus 
himself  was  among  those  who  attempted  to  escape 
by  swimming ;  but  his  body,  at  least,  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  Philip  ordered  it  to  be  fastened  to 
a  cross,  and,  if  we  may  believe  Diodorus,  caused  all 
his  prisoners  to  be  drowned  as  guilty  of  sacrilege. 
But  though  it  would  be  likely  enough  that  his  Thes- 
salian  allies  might  have  instigated  him  to  such  an 
atrocity,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  decree  of  the 
Amphictyons,  and  by  the  example  of  the  Thebans,  as 
it  is  not  evident  that  policy  required  it,  and  there 
was  in  his  case  neither  passion  nor  superstition  to 
prompt  it,  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  story  may 
have  arisen  out  of  a  misunderstanding,  by  which  the 
fate  of  the  prisoners  was  confounded  with  that  of  the 
fugitives  who  were  driven  into  the  sea.' 

By  this  victory  Philip  had  made  himself  master  of 
Thessaly.  Lycophron  and  Pitholaus  surrendered 
their  capital  to  him,  but  stipulated  for  leave  to  de- 
part, and  retired  with  2000  mercenaries,  to  join  their 
allies  in  Phocis.  Philip  wished  to  be  considered  as  a 
liberator ;  and  he  restored  popular  or  at  least  repub- 
lican government  at  Pherae^,  but  he  kept  possession 
of  PagasaB,  and  took  Magnesia,  which  had  also  be- 
longed to  the  tyrants,  and  occupied  it  with  a  garrison. 
After  having  thus  settled  the  affairs  of  Thessaly,  he 
began  his  march  southward,  apparently  with  the  de- 

'  It  would  be  a  mistake  Just  like  that  of  Flathe^s,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  note, 
p.  272.  Bdhnecke  (For«cA.  in  liis  Chronological  Table,  p.  730.)  supposes  Ono- 
marchus himself  to  have  been  taken  alive.  No  doubt,  the  concluding  words  of 
Diodorus,  xvx.  35.  (6  9k  ^iKanros  rlv  fikv  *Ov6fuipxoy  iKf>4fuur€,  'robs  V  ftXAovf  &s 
Upo<r6\ovs  itccrcv^mcrff)  would  warrant  this  construction,  if  they  stood  alone. 
But,  as  it  is  stated  Just  before,  that  the  slain  amounted  to  above  6000,  iv  off  ^r 
Koi  a^^j  6  arpaniy6s,  it  seems  safer  to  interpret  the  following  statement  by  this  : 
though  the  carelessness  of  Diodorus  leaves  room  for  doubt 

'  Diodorus,  zvL  38.  rg  w6Ku  riiv  iXtvBtpUof  itwo9ov$. 
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siffn  of  overpowerinff  the  remnant  of  the  Phocian     chap. 
forces,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  war.    But  in  the  ■ 
meanwhile  the  Athenians  had  been  roused  by  the 
exigency,  and  prepared  to  meet  it  with  unusual  alert- 
ness.    The  squadron  under  Chares,  which  was  lying 
off  the  coast  near  the  field  of  battle,  had  probably 
been  sent  to  protect  Pagasae,  but  had  arrived  too  late. 
It  would  carry  the  news  of  Philip's  victory  to  Athens, 
and  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  that  he  would 
speedily  advance  to  dictate  terms  of  peace  to  the 
Athenians  and  their  allies*     To  avert  this  danger  an  Phiiip  re. 
armament  was  promptly  equipped  and  despatched  to  frt^J^olT 
the   Malian   gulf;  and   when  Philip   reached   Ther-  ^• 
mopylae,  he  found  the  pass  strongly  guarded.     It  is 
possible  that  he  might  have  been  able  to  force  it,  ^nd 
that  it  was  not  fear  of  the  Athenians  that  hindered 
him  from  making  the  attempt.     But  there  is  some 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  desirous  of  making  an 
immediate  end  of  the  war.     Had  he  been  earnestly 
intent  on  this  object,  he  would  probably  have  followed 
up  his  victory  with  more  rapidity.     A  struggle  that 
was  wasting  the  strength  of  Greece,  was  not  at  all 
adverse  to  his  interests :  it  was  perhaps  only  at  the 
request  of  the   Thessalians  that  he  had  made  the 
movement  which  the  Athenians  anticipated ;  and  he 
may  have  been  secretly  well  pleased  to  find  a  fair 
pretext,  for  desisting  from  it.     At  Athens  however 
the  result  of  the  expedition  to  Thermopylae  was  re- 
garded as  a  happy  deliverance,  and  a  glorious  triumph. 
It  in  some  measure  consoled  the  people  for  the  losses 
and  insults  which  they  had  suffered  not  long  before 
in  several  quarters,  where  they  could  least  have  ap- 
prehended an  attack  fix)m  him.     He  had  either  fitted 
out  a  naval  force  of  his  own,  or,  having  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Pagasae  become  master  of  that  with  which 
Alexander  had  so  much  annoyed  the  Athenians,  he 
likewise  turned  it  against  them.     His  galleys  invaded 
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CHAP.  Lemnos  and  Imbrus,  and  among  the  spoil  carried 
^^^^  away  several  of  the  inhabitants.  They  also  captured 
a  number  of  Athenian  merchant  vessels,  richly  laden, 
off  Geraestus  in  Euboea,  and  a  little  later  ventured 
to  appear  in  the  bay  of  Marathon,  and  made  a  prize 
of  the  Paralus  which  was  lying  there.^ 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Phocians  had  time  to  repair 
their  losses;  and,  as  the  sacred  treasury  was  still 
rich,  they  did  not  want  the  means.  Phayllus,  the 
surviving  brother  of  the  ruling  house,  had  probably 
conducted  the  wreck  of  the  defeated  army  home ;  and 
he  was  appointed,  it  seems  without  opposition,  to  suc- 
ceed Onomarchus.  He  immediately  began  to  make 
fresh  levies,  and,  though  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
raise  the  pay  of  his  troops  to  double  the  usual  rate, 
collected  a  large  body  of  mercenaries.  He  also  called 
upon  his  allies  for  assistance ;  and  as  his  applications 
were  seconded  by  a  lavish  distribution  of  money  or 
presents,  not  in  vain.  In  the  profusion  both  of  his 
public  and  his  personal  expenditure,  he  seems  to  have 
surpassed  his  predecessor.  Sparta  sent  1000  men : 
2000  came  from  Achaia :  but  Athens  furnished  the 
most  liberal  succours :  an  army  of  5000  infantry  and 
400  horse  under  the  command  of  Nausicles.  It  was 
probably  not  pure  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  Pho- 
cians, who  after  Philip's  retreat  were  no  longer  in 
imminent  danger,  that  impelled  the  Athenians  to  this 
effort :  nor  need  we  suppose  that  it  was  suggested  by 
venal  orators,  though  Phayllus  may  have  had  some  in 
his  pay :  but  it  was  manifestly  desirable  to  maintain 
such  a  body  of  troops  at  the  expense  of  the  Phocians. 
saccetset  Phayllus  soou  fouud  himself  in  a  condition  to  invade 
Bceotia ;  and  though  Diodorus  describes  him  as  de- 
feated by  the  Thebans  in  three  successive  battles,  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  account  given  of  them  proves 
that  he  was  not  only  able  to  keep  his  ground  in 

'  Bexnosthenes,  x.    FhlL  §  25.  89.    Compare  Strabo,  ix.  p.  437. 
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BoBotia,  but  to  advance  steadily  toward  Thebes :  for  chap. 
the  first  took  place  near  Orchomenus,  the  second  on  - 
the  banks  of  the  Cephisus,  the  third  near  Coronea. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  Thebans  had  only  succeeded 
so  far  as  to  protect  their  own  land  from  invasion  :  for 
we  next  find  Phayllus  not  retreating  homeward  as 
might  have  been  expected,  but  marching  into  the 
Epicnemedian  Locris,  where  he  is  said  to  have  made 
himself  master  of  all  the  towns,  except  Naryx,  which 
he  besieged.  Bribery  may  have  contributed  to  the 
rapidity  of  these  conquests:  as  Naryx  had  nearly 
been  betrayed  to  him.  Diodorus  is  very  confused  in 
his  description  of  the  rest  of  the  campaign :  but  we 
may  perhaps  collect  from  it  that  the  Thebans  made 
an  inroad  into  Phocis,  and  having  thus  drawn  him 
with  his  main  force  away  from  Naryx,  marched  upon 
it  to  raise  the  siege.  But  his  activity  disconcerted  their 
plans :  he  suddenly  appeared  again  before  the  place, 
defeated  their  army,  and  then  stormed  the  town, 
which  he  rased  to  the  ground.  If  his  habit  of  body 
was  sickly,  the  fatigue  of  these  marches  and  counter- 
marches may  have  hastened  his  death :  he  was  carried 
off  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  (351)  by  a  disease 
in  which  his  enemies  discerned  the  finger  of  heaven.' 
His  office  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  considered  any 
longer  as  elective;  it  passed,  as  by  inheritance,  to 
Phalsecus,  a  son  of  Onomarchus  ^,  who  was  still  so 
young  as  to  need  a  guardian ;  and  Mnaseas,  to  whose 
care  he  was  committed  by  Phayllus,  prosecuted  the 
war  as  liis  lieutenant.  But  he  was  soon  after  killed 
in  one  of  the  night  combats,  which  at  this  stage  of 
the  war  seem  to  have  become  very  frequent,  and  his 
ward  then,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  took  the  com- 
mand in  person. 

'  N^y  i^iyJiit,  Diodorus,  xvi.  38.  ^o^a9ris  vAaos,  Pausanlas,  x.  2.  6. 

'  According  to  Diodorus,  zvi.  38.,  whose  authority  on  this  point  seems  prefer- 
able to  that  of  Pausanlas,  x.  2.  7.,  who  calls  him  the  son  of  Phayllus :  this  was 
the  more  natond  error. 
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CHAP.  The  history  of  the  Sacred  War  has  thus  been  brought 
""^  down  to  the  period  when,  through  the  intervention 
of  Philip  and  the  Athenians,  it  began  to  acquire  a 
greater  influence  on  the  general  politics  of  Greece. 
But  we  shall  not  need  to  pursue  it  any  farther  for  the 
present,  or  to  return  to  it  until  it  draws  near  to  its 
termination.  In  the  meanwhile  our  attention  will  be 
occupied  by  events  in  other  quarters,  apparently  quite 
unconnected  with  it,  but  which  will  be  found  to  have 
contributed  very  materially  to  determine  its  issue. 
It  will  however  be  convenient  previously  to  give  an 
account  of  some  transactions  in  which  the  Athenians 
were  engaged  during  the  interval  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  end  of  the  Social  War. 

Notwithstanding  the  low  state  to  which  Athens  is 
said  to  have  been  reduced  by  that  unhappy  contest, 
we  find  no  tokens  of  humiliation  or  of  conscious 
weakness,  in  her  language  or  her  attitude  toward 
foreign  states ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  her  reputation 
and  authority  abroad  had  been  much  impaired  by  her 
reverses.  How  little  this  was  the  case,  may  be  ga- 
thered from  some  occurrences  which  took  place  very 
soon  after  the  peace.  It  had  been  scarcely  concluded, 
before  some  of  the  islanders  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  Asia,  probably  the  same  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
war,  found  themselves  annoyed  and  threatened  by 
their  neighbour  Mausolus.  We  know  nothing  as  to 
the  pretext  or  the  immediate  object  of  these  aggres- 
sions. But  they  were  apparently  nothing  more  than 
a  prosecution  of  the  design  against  the  independence 
of  the  islanders,  with  which  he  had  instigated  them  to 
break  ofl^  their  connection  with  Athens.  In  their  dis- 
tress they  applied  to  Athens  for  protection ;  and  three 
Athenian  envoys  were  sent  to  expostulate  with  the 
Carian  prince.  What  effect  their  remonstrances  pro- 
duced on  him,  we  are  not  informed;  but  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  at  such  a  juncture  they  had  any 
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great  weight.     And  perhaps  we  should  never  have     chap. 
heard  of  the  embassy  if  it  had  not  been  the  occasion  - 

of  an  incident  which  is  not  without  interest,  as  it 
illustrates  the  state  of  the  relations  then  subsisting 
between  Athens  and  the  Persian  court.  The  galley 
which  conveyed  the  envoys  to  Caria,  fell  in  with  an 
Egyptian  merchant  vessel  of  Naucratis,  which  it  cap- 
tured and  brought  into  Piraeus.^  The  owners  peti- 
tioned the  people  for  redress ;  but  their  ship  was 
condemned  as  a  lawful  prize,  and  adjudged  to  have 
become  the  property  of  the  state,  by  virtue,  it  is  said, 
of  a  decree  passed,  we  know  not  how  long  before,  by 
whiclf  it  seems  that  all  vessels  of  Persian  subjects 
were  made  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation.  Such  a 
decree  is  certainly  a  little  surprising,  when  we  re- 
member the  anxiety  which  the  Athenians  had  shown 
on  former  occasions  to  propitiate  the  king  of  Persia, 
and  that  their  dread  of  his  hostility  is  assigned  as  the 
main  cause  which  induced  them  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  their  allies.  And  as  Egypt  had  been  for 
many  years  in  open  rebellion  against  Persia,  this  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Athenians  might  have  been  considered 
as  directed  against  the  insurgents,  if  the  general 
feeling  which  prevailed  at  this  time  at  Athens  toward 
the  King,  had  been  consistent  with  the  supposition 
that  measures  were  taken  there  with  a  view  to  annoy 
and  weaken  his  enemies.  But  as  it  is  incredible  that 
a  decree  could  have  been  carried  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  as  we  are  expressly  informed,  though  not  on  high 
authority,  that  the  one  actually  passed  was  intended 
to  operate  against  the  King^,  we  can  only  regard  it  as 

*  Argum.  ad  Dem.  Timocr. 

'  Argum.  ad.  Dfm.  Timocr.  Tlo\4fiav  rvyx^ovros  *A0riralois  wphs  fia4rt\4a, 
Kttri.  rovTov  rhv  XP^*^^  ^rypdApfti  ^^ifffia  irAoia  cvXa  wo\tfiU»r  clrai  ica2  yt¥€c$cu  rit 
rin^ifwra  r£y  icXovwr  (?)  hi/JiSateu  Rehdantz  (p.  206.)  seems  to  consider  this 
decree  as  tbe  same  with  one  reported  bj  Ulpiau  ad  Dem.  Mid.  (p.  686.  c. )  iv  r^ 
avfifxaxuc^  ^oXifUf  ^nfplffomo  *A9nratdi  XiitCta^ai  robs  r^v  OdXcurcray  ir\4orw, 
irfy  $fiwopot  dcri,  rch  iro^c/iW.  If  so,  the  application  of  the  decree  to  Naucratia 
remains  equally  unexplained. 

VOL.  V,  A   A 
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CHAP. 
XLnL 


Demo- 
sthenes. 


an  indication  of  the  general  belief,  that,  in  the  present 
distracted  state  of  the  Persian  empire,  any  aggression 
which  did  not  directly  affect  the  interests  of  the 
monarch,  might  be  committed  upon  it  with  impunity. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  public  mind 
at  Athens  continued  to  be  agitated  by  rumours  of 
the  Persian  preparations ;  and  there  were  orators  — 
politicians  it  may  be  supposed  of  the  school  of  Iso- 
crates — who  were  endeavouring  to  engage  the  people 
in  an  attempt  to  combine  the  forces  of  Greece,  in  a 
common  war  against  Persia.  This  project  had  even 
bee.  .o  fer  b«ugh.  into  shape,  .,  Jbeioine  die  sub- 
ject  of  public  deliberation  in  the  assembly ;  and  the 
discussion  was  memorable  as  the  first,  with  one  ex- 
ception which  will  be  hereafter  noticed,  in  which 
Demosthenes,  now  in  his  twenty-ninth  year  \  took  a 
part.  At  least  no  earlier  specimen  of  his  public  ora- 
tions was  preserved  among  his  writings  %  than  that 
which  he  delivered  on  this  occasion,  and  which  hap- 
pily  is  still  extant.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
career  full  of  glory  and  of  misfortune,  but  which 
would  probably  have  been  less  illustrious,  if  it  had 
not  fallen  in  with  the  evil  days  of  Athens  and  of 
Greece,  in  which  he  had  to  contend  against  difficul- 
ties which,  we  may  venture  to  say,  after  his  failure, 
no  human  genius  or  energy  would  have  been  able  to 
surmount. 

Demosthenes  was  the  son  of  an  Athenian  merchant 
of  the  same  name^,  who  was  among  the  wealthier 

'  According  to  the  supposition,  ii?hich  now  appears  to  xne  the  most  probable, 
that  he  was  born  in  OL  99.  2. 

'  Dionys.  £p.  i.  ad  Amm.  4. 

'  The  term  merchant  may  perhaps  startle  some  readers  who  have  been  used  to 
see  the  orator*s  father  described  as  a  sword-cutler,  if  not  from  Juvenal  as  a  black- 
smith. But  it  seems  the  roost  ^propriate  appellation  for  a  person  whose  property 
was  invested  in  such  a  variety  of  ways  as  we  find  his  to  have  been  from  his  son^s 
statement,  L  Aphob.  p.  816.  The  sword  roanu&ctory  was  but  a  small  part  of  it. 
Together  with  that  of  couches,  which  he  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  its  value 
amounted  only  to  six  talents,  out  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  at  which  the  whole  estate 
was  estimated.  He  had  considerable  sums  out  at  common  interest  and  on 
bottomry. 
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citizens  of  the  middle  class.  By  the  mother's  side  chap. 
his  blood,  according  to  Athenian  notions,  was  perhaps  .  ^^'^' . 
not  so  pure.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Gylon,  had 
been  charged  with  treason,  as  having  betrayed  the 
town  of  NymphflBum  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesus  to 
the  enemies  of  the  state.  He  did  not  await  a  trial, 
and  was  condemned  to  death,  but  found  refuge  in  the 
Greek  principality  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and 
received  a  mark  of  favour  from  its  ruler,  which  may 
have  been  the  reward  of  treasonable  services :  the 
town  of  Cepi  in  the  island  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Bosporus.*  Here  he  obtained  the  hand  of  a  rich 
heiress,  who,  perhaps  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
she  was  a  foreigner,  and  a  native  of  the  barbarous 
region,  was  described  at  Athens  as  a  Scythian.  Their 
two  daughters  were  sent  with  large  portions  to  Athens, 
where  one  of  them,  Cleobula,  married  the  elder  De- 
mosthenes: ground  sufficient  for  her  son's  political 
opponents  to  call  him  a  Scythian,  and  a  hereditary 
enemy  of  his  country.  Demosthenes  lost  his  father 
when  he  was  but  seven  years  old,  and  was  left,  with 
his  mother,  and  a  younger  sister,  under  the  care  of 
three  guardians,  two  of  them  the  next  of  kin,  the 

'  iEschines,  In  Ctea.  §  171.  The  well-informed  and  Intelligent  reader  knows 
how  to  appreciate  the  romance  which  has  been  founded  on  this  passage  by  an 
author,  of  whom  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  H.  u.  p.  353.)  observes — making  free  use  of 
the  LitoteMf  while  he  quietly  exposes  a  combination  of  ignorance,  rashness,  and 
prejudice,  not  often  paralleled  in  historical  writing — that  he  if  not  favourable  to 
Demosthenes.  We  need  hardly  observe  that  by  r^payyot  .Slschines  did  not  mean  a 
Scythian  king.  The  use  of  the  plural  number  ought  not  to  raise  any  doubt  that 
he  was  speaking  of  one  of  the  Archaanactlds.  Mr.  Clinton's  conjecture  (F.  H.  u^ 
p.  284.)  that  their  dynasty  was  interrupted,  between  Seleucus  and  Satjrrus  L,  by 
usurpers  to  whom  iSschines  applied  the  term  tyrants,  seems  quite  unnecessary  to 
All  up  a  chasm  in  Diodorus.  Whether  these  tyrants  were  the  same  as  the  enemies 
to  whom  Oylon  is  said  to  have  betrayed  Nymphsum,  Is  a  different  question.  The 
predecessor  of  Satyrus  L  may  have  been  hostile  to  Athens,  though  the  succeeding 
princes  were  her  allies  and  benefiictors.  It  may  however  not  be  superfluous  to 
point  out  the  fallacy  of  the  argument,  that  the  silence  of  Demosthenes  on  thb 
sut^ect,  in  his  reply  to  ^schines,  amounts  to  an  admission  that  the  story  of  Gylon 
and  his  daughters  was  true  beyond  controversy.  The  fact  that  Gylon  had  been 
condemned  for  treason,  was  most  likely  incontrovertible ;  and  this  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient motive  for  avoiding  the  subject,  however  inaccurate  the  rest  of  the  story 
might  be.  Yet  the  passage  about  Gylon  in  the  second  oration  against  Aphobus 
might  almost  warrant  a  coi^jecture,  that  the  sentence  had  been  rescinded  before 
Gylon's  death. 

A  A  2 
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CHAP,  third  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family,  who,  according 
^^"^*  to  the  Attic  law,  continued  to  administer  his  affairs 
until  he  had  completed  his  sixteenth  year.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  though  we  have  only  the  state- 
ments on  one  side,  that  they  grossly  abused  their 
trust,  and  by  waste,  embezzlement,  or  mismanage- 
ment, reduced  his  ample  patrimony,  which  ought  to 
have  been  greatly  augmented,  to  a  very  slender  in- 
come. It  is  little  less  clear  that  this  injury,  which  in 
ordinary  cases  would  have  been  a  misfortune,  was 
among  the  causes  which  contributed  most  to  form  his 
character,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  greatness. 
His  bodily  frame  was  in  his  early  youth  weak  and 
sickly,  and  perhaps  not  capable  of  supporting  the 
fatigue  of  the  ordinary  gjnnnastic  exercises ;  or  his 
mother's  anxiety  for  the  health  of  her  only  son  pre- 
vented him  from  attending  the  palsBstra  :  for  it  seems 
Hisednca-  Certain  that  in  this  respect  his  education  was  ne- 
glected. It  would  not  be  surprising  that  a  nickname 
expressive  of  effeminacy  \  should  have  been  fastened 
on  him  by  his  young  companions,  and  that  it  should 
afterwards  have  been  interpreted  by  his  enemies  as  a 
proof  of  unmanly  luxury  and  vicious  habits ;  espe- 
cially as  at  a  later  period  of  life  he  did  not  abstain 
from  certain  indulgences  which  his  fortune  permitted, 
and  perhaps  his  infirmities  required,  but  which, 
though  perfectly  harmless,  may  have  excited  envy, 
and  were  sufficiently  unusual  to  afford  a  subject  for 
obloquy.^  For  military  service  he  was  of  course  the 
less  fitted,  as  he  wanted  the  training  by  which  every 
Greek  citizen  was  commonly  prepared  for  it®,  and 
the  consciousness  of  this  defect  might  well  have  led 
him  to  shrink  from  it :  possibly  too  his  bodily  weak- 

I  B^oXor.  Plut  Dexn.  4.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  It  referred  to  the 
defect  in  bis  articulation.  See  Schaefer,  Apparat  ad  Demosth.  VoL  ii.  p.  251. 
Haeke,  De  Battaro  ValerU  CatonU,  in  the  RhenUh  Mus.  Vol.  ii.  p.  117. 

*  iBscbines,  0e  F.  L.  §  105.     Dinarcbus  c.  Demostb.  §  37. 

*  .fiscblnes,  In  Ctes.  §  256. 
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ness  was  coupled  with  some  degree  of  timidity ;  chap. 
though  we  have  no  evidence  that  can  raise  more  than  .  ^"^  . 
a  faint  suspicion,  that  he  was  deficient  in  the  lowest 
kind  of  courage.  By  these  disadvantages  however 
his  strong  mind  and  ardent  spirit  were  bent  the  more 
resolutely  on  the  cultivation  of  his  intellectual  powers, 
and  on  the  civil  pursuits  which  alone  afforded  him  a 
prospect  of  that  eminence  to  which  he  must  very 
early  have  felt  himself  entitled  to  aspire.  It  seems 
probable  that  even  during  his  minority  he  conceived 
suspicions  of  the  misconduct  of  his  guardians,  or  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  he  received  from  them. 
He  charges  them  with  having  defrauded  the  masters 
under  whom  he  studied  of  their  dues ' :  which  how- 
ever did  not  prevent  him  from  receiving  the  best  in- 
struction in  the  literary  part  of  a  liberal  education  ^ : 
whether  the  story,  that  he  could  not  pay  the  high 
price  which  Isocrates  demanded  for  his  lessons,  had 
any  other  foundation,  we  cannot  determine.  The 
account  which  he  obtained  from  his  guardians,  when 
he  came  of  age,  must  have  convinced  him  that  he  had 
no  hope  of  redress  but  through  litigation :  and  their 
abilities,  wealth,  and  influence,  rendered  them  for- 
midable  adversaries.  The  very  institution  of  legal 
proceedings  against  persons  so  closely  connected  with 
his  family  by  blood  or  friendship,  wore  an  ungracious 
appearance ;  and  the  parties  interested  did  not  fail  to 
represent  it  as  the  effect  of  unnatural  malignity,  which 
they  seem  to  have  expressed  by  another  opprobrious 
epithet.^ 

A  hard  contest  lay  before  him,  in  which  he  must 
have  been  aware  that  the  justice  of  his  cause  would 
avail  him  little  without  the  aid  of  forensic  skill :  and 

'  L  Aphob.  {  53. 

'  It  is  strange  that  Becker,  forgetting  the  ontor's  AlSct^icfff  7p4vutra,  iyif  8' 
i^rmy,  should  repeftt  Plutarch's  error  (Dem.  4.) — man  mh  dm  iehwdeklickem 
Knaben  in  keiner  Scktile,     Demotthenes  aU  Staattman,  p.  9. 

*  "Apyds,  a  yiper.    .£sch.  de  F.  L.  §  105. 
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CHAP,  it  wa8  one  on  which  his  after  fortunes  mainly  de- 
xLiiL  pended.  It  was  therefore  for  immediate  use,  on  the 
most  pressing  occasion,  that  he  sharpened  the  weapon 
with  which  he  was  to  achieve  so  many  memorable 
victories.  This  however  was  not  the  only  motive 
which  urged  him  to  the  study  of  eloquence.  About 
the  same  time  that  he  became  his  own  master,  he  had 
been  present  at  the  trial  in  which  Callistratus  de- 
fended his  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Oropus.  The  im- 
pression made  upon  the  youth  by  that  masterly 
pleading,  and  by  the  admiration  it  eKcited,  was  like 
that  which  the  hearing  of  Herodotus  is  commonly 
believed  to  have  wrought  on  Thucydides :  it  was  per- 
haps then  first  that  Demosthenes  felt  that  he  too  was 
an  orator.  There  was  however  a  wide  interval,  not 
to  be  surmounted  without  many  years  of  laborious 
application,  between  the  point  which  he  had  attained, 
and  the  ideal  mark  which  he  proposed  to  himself.  He 
placed  himself  under  the  direction  of  Isasus,  an  advo- 
cate of  high  reputation,  a  scholar  of  Isocrates,  though 
in  style  much  more  nearly  resembling  Lysias.  To 
him  he  may  have  been  in  some  degree  indebted  for 
the  grace,  simplicity  and  vigour,  which  are  the  most 
conspicuous  qualities  of  his  forensic  pleadings.  For 
this  purpose  he  could  not  have  found  a  better  model  : 
nor  for  any  practical  end  any  much  worse  than  Iso- 
crates. Yet  he  may  have  wished  to  obtain  the  in- 
structions of  so  celebrated  a  master,  and  we  can  easily 
believe  that,  when  deterred  by  the  price  which  the 
rhetorician  asked,  he  still  diligently  studied  his 
works.^  There  was  also  a  tradition,  resting  indeed 
on  nameless  authority,  that  he  was  for  a  time  one  of 
Plato's  hearers^:  and  the  difference  of  style  would 

*  Calllbiug,  In  PluUrch  Deraosth.  6.    Compare  Vlt.  x.    Orat  Dcm.  p.  844.  c. 

•  Plut.  Dem.  u.  s.  ^EpfuwnSs  ^i^i¥  AScav^ott  {nrofiviifuuriy  A^wx**"  ^y  oTs  iyt- 
ypawro  rhv  Afifu>a$iyfi  awwxo^vctpcu  n\drv»t,  A.  Gellius  N.  A.111. 1 3.  says  simply, 
UermippuB  hoe  tcriptum  reliquit  Demosthenem  admodum  adoUaeentem  veniitare  in 
Academiam  Platonemque  audire  toiiium.    But  it  is  a  mistake  (into  which  Liebmann 
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not  induce  us  to  reject  it:  but  his  acquaintance,     chap. 
which  may  safely  be  presumed,  with  the  philosopher's  t     ,-•  / 


writings  would  sufficiently  explain,  if  any  such  ex- 
planation were  needed,  that  lofty  strain  of  morality 
which  pervades  his  great  works,  and  which,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  observation  of  Panaetius*,  he 
first  ventured  to  introduce  into  speeches  addressed  to 
Athenian  courts  and  assemblies,  audiences, which  Plato 
himself  would  scarcely  have  deemed  worthy  or  ca- 
pable of  receiving  such  sublime  truths. 

His  suit  with  his  guardians,  though  it  was  delayed  suit  with 
three  or  four  years  by  their  artifices,  was  finally  de-  dJam!!"" 
cided  in  his  favour :  and  though  they  still  evaded  the 
execution  of  the  judgement,  he  appears  at  length  to 
have  recovered  a  considerable  part  of  his  property. 
It  would  otherwise  be  difficult  to  reconcile  his  own 
statements  concerning  the  expensive  charges  which 
he  undertook  in  his  youth  2,  with  his  account  of  the 
small  remnant  of  his  patrimony  which  his  guardians 
rendered  to  him.  The  assertion  made  long  after  in 
general  terms  by  one  of  his  enemies,  that  he  had 
wasted  his  fortune  •,  was  probably  drawn  from  the 
defence  set  up  by  his  guardians ;  it  may  at  all  events 
be  safely  pronounced  an  impudent  calumny,  for  which 
its  authors  could  hardly  have  hoped  to  gain  a  place 
in  history.  It  is  refuted  by  the  clearest  evidence  the 
case  admits.  Not  only  were  the  habits  of  Demo- 
sthenes so  notoriously  abstemious,  as  to  be  made  on 
that  ground  a  subject  of  ridicule  by  his  political  op- 


has  fiillen,  De  luti  Vita  et  Scriptii,  p*  10.)  to  treat  this  as  the  testimony  or 
judgement  of  Hennippus  himself.  Hence  we  may  estimate  the  authenticity  of  the 
tradition  reported  by  Tadtus,  De  Or.  32.,  and  Cicero,  Brut.  31.,  who,  however, 
only  says,  LectUaviae  PttUonem  itudiote  audiviBte  etiam  DemotthetiM  (Ueitur,  and 
both  here  and  Or.  4.  relies  chiefly  on  the  evidence  of  the  Letters  of  Demosthenes. 
Niebuhr  (  On  Xenophon'i  ffeUenica,  PhiL  Mus.  i.  p.  407.)  observes,  /  Mhould  be 
plod  to  tuppoee  that  Demotthenee  had  been  in  ike  tchool  of  Platot  and  had  there 
formed  a  friendship  with  Arietotie,  were  it  not  that  a  teetimonjf  which  can  prove 
nothing  ie  contradicted  btf  the  atrongett  internal  evidence, 

'  In  Plutarch  Dem.  13.  *  De  Cor.  §  329. 

*  .Sschines  Ctes.  §  173. 
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CHAP,     ponents  ^ :  but  his  early  life,  for  about  ten  years  after 
^^^'     he  came  of  age,  was  spent  in  a  continued  struggle 
with   difficulties,   and  in   the    most    laborious  pre- 
paration for  the  attainment  of  the  great  objects  of  a 
noble  ambition. 
Natuni  The  success  with  which  he  had  pleaded  his  own 

cause  was  encouraging,  but  not  decisive  as  to  his 
higher  prospects.  The  speeches  which  he  delivered 
on  that  occasion  were  deemed  worthy  of  his  master 
Isa)us,  and  certainly  give  proof  of  no  ordinary  talents. 
But  a  different  kind  of  eloquence  was  requisite  for 
the  debates  of  the  assembly ;  and  defects  of  utterance 
and  gesticulation  which  might  be  overlooked  by  a 
court  of  justice  in  a  youth  claiming  redress,  appeared 
intolerably  offensive  in  one  who  presented  himself  as 
a  public  counsellor.  The  reception  he  met  with  on 
his  first  appearance  before  the  assembled  people,  was 
such  as  might  have  stifled  the  hopes  of  one  less  con- 
scious of  his  own  powers.  His  articulation  was  im- 
perfect, his  action  disagreeable,  his  voice,  naturally 
not  strong,  was  ill  managed  ;  and  even  his  style 
startled  his  hearers  by  its  novelty,  and  was  thought 
harsh,  strained,  and  confused.^  Though  not  silenced, 
he  descended  from  the  bema  in  the  midst  of  murmurs 
and  laughter.  There  were  however  among  his  audi- 
ence persons  able  to  discern  the  merit  of  the  attempt, 
and  friendly  enough  to  encourage  and  aid  him  with 
useful  advice.  Old  men  were  still  living  who  had 
heard  Pericles  in  their  boyhood ;  and  one  of  them  it 
is  said  cheered  Demosthenes  with  an  assurance,  that 
he  reminded  him  of  that  great  orator,  whose  fame 
appears  to  have  been  hitherto  unrivalled  at  Athens. 
Satyrus  also,  the  player,  an  amiable  and  estimable 
man,  was  believed  to  have  directed  his  attention  to 

■  Demosthenes  ii.  Phil.  S  32.,  de  F.  L.  §  51  ./and  the  Joke  of  Demades  (Lucian 
Demosth.  Encom.  §  15.)  is  ol  fi^p  iWot  xpbs  08«p  Kiyomv^  rhv  AfiftoaOttnuy  84 
Wp^s  ff^p  ypdnptty, 

'  PluL  Dem.  6. 
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the  principal  faults  of  his  elocution.  He  saw  all  that  chap. 
he  wanted,  and  with  unconquerable  resolution  set  . 
himself  to  the  task  of  overcoming  his  natural  impe- 
diments, correcting  his  unsightly  habits,  and  per- 
fecting every  organ  and  faculty  which  he  had  to  em- 
ploy as  a  public  speaker.  He  is  reported  to  have 
withdrawn  for  a  time  from  society,  to  pursue  his 
work  without  interruption ;  and  we  know  that  he 
resorted  to  new  and  very  irksome  methods  of  master- 
ing his  personal  disadvantages.*  These  exercises  he 
continued  until  he  had  acquired  a  manner  of  delivery, 
as  to  which  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  was  thought 
by  his  contemporaries  worthy  of  his  eloquence,  and 
that  it  distinguished  him  no  less  above  all  his  rivals.^ 

It  was  not  however  merely  to  enable  himself  to  satisfy  studio, 
the  eye  and  ear  of  the  public,  that  he  entered  on  this 
course  of  training.  He  had  felt  that  the  equally 
fastidious  taste  and  judgement  of  an  Athenian  as- 
sembly demanded  more  than  it  had  found  in  his  first 
essay,  which  probably  fell  short  by  a  much  greater 
distance  of  his  own  idea.  He  applied  himself  to  an 
assiduous  study  of  all  the  theoretical  works  he  could 
procure,  which  could  furnish  him  with  rules  and  hints 
for  the  cultivation  of  his  art ;  and  still  more  diligently 
consulted  the  great  models  of  eloquence  in  which  he 
recognised  a  kindred  genius.  In  Thucydides  he  ap- 
pears to  have  found,  as  we  do,  the  richest  mine  of 
thought  and  language  ;  and  the  value  which  he  set  on 
his  history  is  attested  both  by  the  tradition,  that  he 
copied  it  out  eight  times,  and  could  almost  recite  it 
by  heart  *,  and  by  the  evidence  of  his  own  style,  not- 

1  Plut  Dem.  11.  fh>m  Demosthenes  hlmselfi  on  the  testimony  of  Demetrius 
Fhalereus. 

'  Dionysius,  De  Adm.  y\  die.  In  Demost  22. 

'  See  on  these  reports  Krueger  LtbeH  dei  ThukydideSf  p.  81,  82.  Cicero  In- 
deed, Orat.  9.,  when  he  asks :  Quis  unquam  Gracontm  rhetorum  a  Thncydide 
quidquam  duxitf  seems  never  to  have  heard  of  tiiem.  But  at  least  Demosthenes 
might  haye  leamt  as  much  fbr  the  purpose  of  his  art  ih>m  Thucydides  as  from 
Isocrates. 
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CHAP,  withstanding  the  difference  required  by  two  kinds  of 
.  ^^^^^ ,  composition  so  completely  distinct.  In  the  mean- 
while his  pen  was  constantly  employed  in  rhetorical 
exercises.  Every  question  suggested  to  him  by  pass- 
ing events  served  him  for  a  topic  of  discussion,  which 
called  forth  the  application  of  his  attainments  to  the 
real  business  of  life.  It  was  perhaps  as  much  for  the 
sake  of  such  practice,  as  with  a  view  to  reputation  or 
the  increase  of  his  fortune,  that  he  accepted  employ- 
ment, as  an  advocate,  which,  until  he  began  to  take 
an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  was  offered  to  him  in 
abundance.  If  he  viewed  these  occasions  in  this  light, 
we  might  believe  the  story  that  he  once  furnished 
each  of  the  adverse  parties  in  a  cause  ^dth  a  speech, 
and  yet  might  not  consider  it  as  a  very  deep  stain 
upon  his  honour.  His  main  occupation  however  was 
not  with  forms,  or  words,  and  sentences.  The  pro- 
fession of  an  advocate  itself  required  an  extensive 
range  of  information.  Causes  especially  which  re- 
lated to  contested  laws  or  decrees  generally  involved 
a  number  of  questions,  that  called  for  a  large  share  of 
legal  and  political  knowledge.  Demosthenes,  who  from 
the  first  was  always  looking  forward  to  the  widest  field 
of  action,  undoubtedly  did  not  content  himself  with 
the  indispensable  study  of  the  Athenian  laws  and 
constitution,  but  bestowed  no  less  earnest  attention  on 
the  domestic  affairs,  the  financial  resources,  and  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  commonwealth,  and  on  the 
political  divisions,  powers,  and  interests,  of  the  rest  of 
Greece.  The  state  of  the  finances,  and  of  the  naval  and 
military  establishments  of  Athens,  the  defects  of  the 
existing  system,  and  the  means  of  correcting  them, 
appear  more  particularly  to  have  occupied  his  thoughts. 
Such  was  the  process  by  which  he  became  con- 
fessedly the  greatest  orator  among  the  people  by 
whom  eloquence  was  cultivated  as  it  has  never  since 
been  by  any  nation  upon  earth.    He  brought  it  to  its 
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highest  state  of  perfection,  as  Sophocles  the  tragic  chap. 
drama,  by  the  harmonious  union  of  excellencies  which  .  ^^^^^\ 
before  had  only  existed  apart.  The  quality  in  his 
Avritings  which  excited  the  highest  admiration  of  the 
most  intelligent  critics  among  his  countrymen  in  the 
later,  critical,  age,  was  the  Protean  versatility  with 
which  he  adapted  his  style  to  every  theme,  so  as  to 
furnish  the  most  perfect  examples  of  every  order  and 
kind  of  eloquence.  They,  who  understood  and  felt 
the  beauty  of  his  compositions  in  a  degree  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  most  learned  foreigner,  were  aware  that, 
with  all  their  enthusiasm  of  delight,  they  could  but 
faintly  conceive  the  impression  which  that  which  they 
read  must  have  produced  on  those  who  heard  it,  ani- 
mated by  the  voice  and  action  of  the  orator,  when  he 
was  addressing  himself  to  real  interests  and  passions.' 
This  however  is  a  subject  on  which  it  would  be  foreign 
to  our  present  purpose  to  enlarge.  We  will  only  ob- 
serve that  Demosthenes,  like  Pericles,  never  willingly 
appeared  before  his  audience  with  any  but  the  ripest 
fruits  of  his  private  studies ;  though  he  was  quite 
capable  of  speaking  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  his  reputation ;  that  he  continued 
to  the  end  of  his  career  to  cultivate  his  art  with  un- 
abated diligence,  and  that  even  in  the  midst  of  public 
business  his  habits  were  known  to  be  those  of  a  severe 
student. 

With  so  many  claims  to  admiration  on  this  side,  he  imputations 
has  left,  we  will  not  say  an  ambiguous,  but  a  disputed  JJ^ur.^'^ 
character.^    It  would  indeed  have  been  surprising  had 
the  case  been  otherwise  with  a  man  whose  whole  life 
was  passed  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent  political 
storms,  and  the  most  furious  party-strife.    His  efforts 

'  Dionyslus,  De  Adm.  yi  die.  In  Deroostb.  22. 

'  I  need  hardly  otMerve  that  QalntiUan*8 :  atqmi  malum  virum  aeeqnmui,  xii. 
1.  14.,  as  appears  fhrni  the  writer's  annexed  remark,  implies  no  more  than  this  : 
though  it  shows  that,  as  usual,  the  scamdal  which  Qutntilian  disbelieved  was  most 
eagerly  read,  and  of  course  most  frequently  repeated. 
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CHAP,     to  defend  the  liberties  of  Athens  and  of  Greece  ao^ainst 

"XT  AIT.  ^ 

<  ,  ' '  a  foreign  king,  have  earned  him  still  more  virulent  at- 
tacks in  modem  times,  than  he  experienced  from  the 
sycophants  of  his  own  day,  or  from  his  personal 
enemies.  The  extreme  scantiness  of  our  information 
as  to  his  private  history,  and  indeed  as  to  the 
public  events  of  his  times,  must  always  render  it 
impossible  distinctly  to  refute  the  imputations  which 
have  been  thrown  upon  his  moral  worth:  all  that 
can  be  said  in  his  defence  is,  that  so  far  as  can  be 
now  ascertained,  not  one  of  them  rests  upon  any 
better  foundation,  than  partial  statements  or  doubtful 
surmises :  while  whatever  we  know  vdth  certainty  of 
his  public  life  is  good,  and  often  great.  That  he  was 
free  from  faults,  no  one  can  suppose :  his  character 
was  human ;  it  was  that  of  a  Greek,  and  an  Athenian, 
in  a  corrupt  and  turbulent  age,  and  in  a  difficult  and 
trying  station.  It  must  not  be  compared  with  any 
purer  models  of  virtue  than  the  most  illustrious  states- 
men of  his  country.  From  such  a  comparison,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  which  he  himself  professed  to  take 
of  his  public  conduct  and  his  political  aims,  he  had 
no  need  to  shrink :  for  many  of  them  had  been  more 
successful,  but  none  in  an  undertaking  so  glorious  as 
that  in  which  he  failed.  Most  of  the  graver  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  him,  are  intimately 
connected  with  his  public  history  :  and  our  opinion  of 
the  man  must  be  mainly  regulated  by  the  judgement 
we  form  of  him  as  a  statesman.  If  he  truly  repre- 
sented the  great  object  of  his  life  to  be  that  of  pre- 
serving Greece  from  foreign  domination,  and  if  the 
means  by  which  he  strove  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
were,  to  husband  the  resources,  to  rouse  the  energies, 
and  exalt  the  character  of  the  Athenians,  his  own  will 
stand  in  little  need  of  an  apology.  This  however  is 
a  question  which  it  would  be  premature  now  to  enter 
on,  and  which  the  history  must  decide.  For  the  same 
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reason  we  shall  not  here  attempt  to  exhibit  the  por-     ^j^'  , 
traits  of  any  of  the  men  who  became  celebrated  either  ' — , — ^ 
as  his  coadjutors  or  his  adversaries,  but  shall  resume 
the  narrative  from  which  we  have  been  digressing. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  Demosthenes 
had  exhibited  his  powers  in  an  oration  which  he  de- 
livered himself,  in  a  public  cause  which  excited  great 
interest,  as  it  was  instituted  for  the  repeal  of  a  law 
lately  enacted  on  the  proposal  of  one  Leptines,  by 
which  all  exemptions  from  the  expensive  services 
technicaUy  termed  liturgies,  which  had  been  granted 
to  deserving  citizens,  or  other  benefactors  of  the 
commonwealth,  were  abolished,  all  such  grants  were 
declared  illegal  for  the  future,  and  even  to  solicit  them 
from  the  people  was  forbidden  under  a  severe  penalty. 
On  this  occasion  Demosthenes  appeared  as  the  ad-  speech 
vocate  of  Ctesippus,  the  son  of  Chabrias,  who  was  one  JSfSr  l^ 
of  the  principal  parties  to  the  cause,  and  deeply  con-  ^^ 
cemed  in  the  issue,  as  the  heir  —  a  very  unworthy 
one  —  of  his  father's  privileges.  Demosthenes  under- 
took his  part,  chiefly  it  seems  out  of  regard  for  his 
family,  but  not  without  a  decided  opinion  on  the 
inexpediency  of  the  law  which  he  opposed.  It  had 
been  recommended  by  Leptines  as  a  measure  of  relief 
to  the  citizens  who  were  burdened  with  the  charge  of 
the  public  amusements ;  for  the  exemptions  in  question 
did  not  extend  to  the  trierarchy,  or  to  the  war-taxes. 
To  Demosthenes  it  appeared  that  the  purpose  might 
be  more  equitably,  honourably,  and  usefully,  answered 
by  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  burden ;  and  in  the 
room  of  the  sweeping  abolition  of  former  grants,  he 
proposed  an  inquiry  into  the  claims  of  those  who  en- 
joyed them.  The  law  was  repealed.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  proposal  of  Demosthenes  —  which  would 
probably  have  disclosed  many  abuses  —  was  adopted ; 
but  the  speech,  which  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  his 
oratory,  must  have  raised  him  high  in  public  esti- 
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CHAP,  mation,  and  have  inspired  him  with  confidence  to  take 

.  ^^^^  ,  a  part  in  the  debates  of  the  assembly. 

R  c.  364.  The  oration  however  on  the  question  of  the  Persian 

®"**^*u°  War  shows  that  he  was  much  less  intent  on  makins;  a 

WIT  with  ,  5^ 

Persia.  display  of  eloquence  than  on  offering  useful  advice. 
It  is  calm,  simple,  grave,  statesman-like,  indicating 
the  outlines  of  the  policy  which  he  ever  after  con- 
tinued to  recommend.  He  points  out  the  danger  to 
which  Athens  would  expose  herself,  if,  relying  on 
uncertain  rumours,  she  should  rush  into  a  war  in 
which  Persia  might  be  able  to  combine  the  other 
maritime  Greek  states  against  her.  But  he  urges  the 
necessity  that  she  should  immediately  place  herself  in 
a  strong  defensive  posture,  not  more  against  the  attack 
with  which  she  had  been  threatened,  than  against 
those  which  might  be  made  on  her  from  other  quar- 
ters which  were  avowedly  hostile.  It  is  a  little  sur- 
prising that  though  this  is  the  general  purpose  of  the 
speech,  the  name  of  Philip  does  not  once  occur  in  it, 
and  it  contains  no  distinct  allusion  to  the  war  with 
Macedonia.  We  may  infer  from  this  silence,  that 
Philip's  proceedings  either  had  not  yet  excited  any 
definite  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  Demosthenes,  or 
that  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come 
for  drawing  public  attention  to  the  danger.*  It  is 
likewise  remarkable  that  he  speaks  of  Thebes,  though 
the  popular  prejudice  had  never  been  more  violent 
against  her  at  Athens  than  at  this  period,  in  an  ex- 
tremely mild,  respectful,  conciliating  tone.  But  he 
does  not  confine  himself,  like  Isocrates,  to  vague 
general  advice:  the  contrast  between  the  practical 
statesman  and  the  wordy  rhetorician  is  strongly  illus- 


'  It  is  nevertheless  quite  possible  that,  as  Banke  believes  (Erscb  und  Griiber, 
EncjrcL  Demosthenes,  p.  75.),  he  may  have  had  Philip  in  his  view  throughout  the 
speech.  And  this  was  also  the  judgement  of  Dionysius,  to  whom  Ranke  refers, 
Jin  Bhet.  VIII.  7.  ol  fiky  'Athywubc  &pfi'fiKa(ri  fi^if  vp6s  finaiKia  r&¥  Tltpff&y, .  .  . 
Wfhs  9h  rhtf  ^iKanrop  iicvovffi  v-oAc/Aciy.  6  9k  ^i^toaBirtit.  ,  • .  Tpibs  fik¥  rhif  fi€urt\4a 
9ok€fi§»  odro^s  olt  fioCKrrat,  vp^s  9k  rhy  ^l\anroif  fio^\erau 
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trated  in  the  one's  speech,  and  the  other's  pamphlet,  ^^^j^- 
which  were  produced  at  so  short  an  interval  of  time,  ' — , — ^, 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  with  views  appa- 
rently not  discordant.  Demosthenes  proposes  a  spe- 
cific well-digested  plan,  which  would  enable  the 
commonwealth  to  equip  her  fleets  Avith  the  least  pos- 
sible delay,  and,  if  necessary,  to  raise  her  naval  force 
to  300  galleys.  Into  the  details  of  this  scheme  we 
need  not  enter.  It  was  an  attempt  to  remedy  one  of 
the  crying  evils  of  the  existing  system  which  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter.  We  are  not  informed  whether 
it  was  adopted ;  but  the  proposal  of  war  with  Persia 
was  rejected. 

Before  Philip's  intervention  had  begun  to  alarm  Amdnof 
them  for  their  own  safety,  the  Athenians  had  not  felt  ^p*^'" 
any  deep  interest  in  the  Sacred  War.  They  looked 
on  without  expectation  of  any  positive  advantage 
from  it,  unless  it  might  be  the  acquisition  of  Oropus, 
and  were  only  anxious  that  the  Thebans  might  not 
prevail.  Sparta  both  felt  a  livelier  sympathy  for  the 
Phocians,  and  was  more  immediately  interested  in  the 
contest,  not  only  by  her  fears  but  by  her  hopes.  It 
opened  a  prospect  for  her  of  recovering  her  ascend- 
ancy in  Peloponnesus,  and  of  demolishing  the  barriers 
within  which  she  had  been  confined  by  Epaminondas. 
Little  credit  therefore  seems  due  to  a  story,  which 
was  among  the  scandalous  anecdoes  collected  by 
Theoporapus  *  concerning  the  Sacred  War,  that  Archi- 
damus  had  been  induced  to  give  his  countenance  to 
the  Phocians  by  presents  made  to  himself,  and  his 
queen  Dinicha.  He  at  least  discerned  the  interest  of 
Sparta  too  clearly  to  need  such  an  impulse.  If  the 
Thebans  were  occupied  at  home,  or  if  she  was  sup- 
ported by  her  northern  allies,  she  might  still  hope  to 
reduce,  first  Megalopolis,  and  then  Messene.  Both 
these  new  states  depended  mainly  on  Theban  pro- 

^  raussn.  lu,  10.  3. 
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CHAP,     tection.     The  population  of  the  Arcadian  city  was 
•     composed,  as  we  have  seen,  of  very  diverse  elements, 


which  had  been  brought  together  partly  by  a  tempo- 
rary political  excitement  and  partly  by  force.  There 
was  a  party,  not  inconsiderable  in  number  and  in- 
fluence, which  earnestly  desired  to  dissolve  the  com- 
munity, and  to  be  restored  to  the  ancient  seats,  where 
the  wealthier  class  had  probably  enjoyed  more  inde- 
pendence, and  a  larger  share  of  power.  Soon  after 
the  battle  of  Mantinea  this  party  had  openly  declared 
itself :  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  capable  of  a  con- 
struction favourable  to  its  wishes :  and  a  great  num- 
ber quitted  the  town  to  settle  again  in  their  native 
cantons.  The  rest  would  not  consent  to  this  migration, 
and  attempted  to  bring  them  back  by  force.  The  mal- 
contents implored  the  protection  of  the  Mantineans, 
and  of  the  other  Peloponnesians  who  had  sided  with 
them  in  the  late  war:  and  the  Megalopolitans  were 
obliged  to  call  upon  Thebes  for  aid.  The  Thebans 
sent  Pammenes  with  3000  foot  and  300  horse  to  sup- 
port them.'  It  must  have  been  the  name  of  Thebes, 
still  formidable  in  Peloponnesus,  which  enabled  him 
with  so  small  a  force  to  overcome  all  resistance.  He 
laid  waste  some  of  the  refractory  townships,  to  strike 
terror  into  the  rest,  and  finally  compelled  the  seceders 
to  return  to  the  capital. 
Megalopolis.  Sparta  it  seems  kept  aloof  from  this  struggle :  a 
sign  of  conscious  weakness :  for  she  was  principally 
concerned  in  the  result.  But  when  the  Sacred  War 
began  to  take  a  turn  unfavourable  to  Thebes,  she 

*  According  to  the  received  reading  of  Diodorus,  xv.  94.,  it  was  not  the  Thebans, 
but  the  Athenians,  who  sent  Pammenes  to  Megalopolis.  But  it  seems  absolutely 
necessary  to  substitute  ^€edovs  foT*A^vadovs  —  unless  we  ascribe  the  error  to 
Diodorus  himself.  Wesseling  observes :  **  Demiror  Demotthenem^  Or.  de  Mega- 
lopolit,,  nihil  homm  attingtrt,  Occano  certe  quidem  aecommoda  ertU,**  Well  in- 
deed might  he  wonder  exceedingly  :  and  he  might  have  added,  that  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  oration  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition,  that  Megalopolis  had  ever  re- 
ceived such  succours  fh)m  Athens,  or  applied  to  her  for  help  before.  When  we 
further  consider  the  name  of  Pammenes  —  the  celebrated  Theban  general  —  hardly 
any  doubt  can  remain  on  the  point 
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bent  her  arms  against  Megalopolis,  and  not  finding  chap. 
her  own  strength  sufficient,  called  on  Athens  for  ^"'"^ 
assistance.  The  principle  now  put  forward  to  gain 
the  concurrence  of  the  Athenians,  was  a  general  re- 
cognition of  ancient  rights.  Elis  was  to  recover  the 
part  of  Triphylia  which  she  claimed  :  Phlius  the  for- 
tress of  Tricaranum.  On  the  same  ground  Athens 
would  be  entitled  to  Oropus ;  and  Sparta  tendered  her 
aid  towards  the  attainment  of  this  much  coveted 
object  of  Athenian  policy.  Then  it  was  represented 
that  the  same  principle  required  the  restoration  of 
ThespiflB  and  Platasa,  which  Athens  no  less  ardently 
desired,  as  the  surest  means  of  permanently  humbling 
and  curbing  Thebes.  But  the  further  consequences 
of  the  proposal,  the  dissolution  of  Megalopolis,  and 
the  reduction  of  Messene,  as  they  were  the  points 
which  Sparta  had  solely  in  her  own  view,  she  appears 
to  have  kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight. 

The  Megalopolitans,  notwithstanding  their  connec-  speech  of 
tion  with  Thebes,  ventured  to  send  envoys  to  Athens  ^^  ^ 
to  oppose  this  application,  and  to  solicit  the  Athenians  behalf  of 
to  espouse  their  cause.    Demosthenes  on  this  occasion  poutans. 
delivered  a  speech  which  has  been  preserved,  and  is 
interesting,  as  exhibiting  the  view  which  he  took  at 
this  time  of  Grecian  politics.    He  argues  the  question 
on  the  simple  ground  of  expediency,  but  his  calcu- 
lations are  entirely  formed  on  the  ancient  state  of 
things,  only  a  little  modified  by  the  passing  events  of 
the  Sacred  War :  it  seems  as  if  the  power  of  Mace- 
donia was  not  at  all  taken  into  the  account.     He  at 
the  outset  lays  down  the  principle,  that  the  interest 
of  Athens  required  that  both   Sparta  and   Thebes 
should  be  weak.*   The  situation  of  Thebes  was  at  this 
juncture  very  critical,  and  the  general  belief  in  Greece 
appears  to  have  been,  that  she  would  sink  in  the 

>  Pro  Megalop.  §  6.  JUr^ycXr.    In  Aristocr.  §  120.  the  same  fentiment  u  ez- 
presied  by  the  tenns  /a^  laxUv, 

VOL.  v.  B  B 
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CHAP.  Struggle  she  was  carrying  on.'  On  the  other  hand,  if 
^^^^''  Sparta  succeeded  against  Megalopolis,  she  would  find 
it  less  difficult  to  reduce  Messene ;  and  this  addition 
to  her  strength,  when  that  of  Thebes  was  impaired, 
would  destroy  the  balance  which  Athens  must  wish 
to  preserve.  On  these  grounds  the  orator  supported 
the  proposal  of  alliance  with  Megalopolis. 

It  seems  that  it  was  not  carried ;  but  neither  was 
any  help  given  to  Sparta.  After  the  defeat  of  Ono- 
marchus  however,  the  Thebans  were  able  to  send  a 
body  of  4500  infantry  and  500  horse,  to  the  aid  of 
the  Megalopolitans,  who  were  likewise  joined  by  all 
the  forces  of  Argos,  Sicyon,  and  Messene.  The  Spar- 
tans also  received  a  reinforcement  from  Phocis  of 
3000  foot,  and  150  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry  who 
had  followed  Lycophron  and  Pitholaus  from  Pherae. 
The  two  parties  were  now  so  evenly  balanced,  that 
after  two  campaigns,  in  which  several  battles  were 
fought  T-  though  it  seems  with  little  bloodshed  —  the 
Spartans  consented  to  a  truce  with  Megalopolis,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  Peloponnesus  was  for  a  time 
restored. 

Philip  was  probably  the  less  inclined  to  put  an  end 
to  the  Sacred  War,  as  he  had  plans  in  his  mind  which 
would  be  the  more  easily  executed,  the  more  the  at- 
tention of  the  Athenians  was  occupied  near  home.  It 
was  quite  sufficient  for  his  purpose  to  have  gained  a 
sure  footing  in  Greece,  with  a  pretext  for  interference 
which  he  might  use  at  his  pleasure.  There  he  aimed 
at  nothing  more  than  political  ascendancy  and  control ; 
his  views  of  conquest  were  all  directed  toward  the 
north  and  the  western  coasts  of  the  -^gean ;  and  he 
had  probably  begun  already  to  look  beyond  to  still 
more  dazzling  prospects.  The  state  of  affairs  in 
Thrace  held  out  an  opportunity  to  him  of  gaining 
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a  footing  there,  as  he  had  just  done  in   Thessaly,     chap. 
perhaps  of  extending  his  dominions  to  the  Hellespont,  ,  /^^ , 
where  he  might  assail  Athens  in  a  vital  point,  and 
afterwards  open  a  road  to  greater  enterprises. 

The  occupation  which  the  Social  War  gave  to  the 
Athenians  seems  to  have  prevented  them  from  imme- 
diately taking  advantage  of  the  cession  of  the  Cher- 
sonesus;  after  that  war  was  ended,  the  losses  they 
had  suffered  in  it  must  have  rendered  them  the  more 
desirous  of  extracting  all  the  profit  they  could  from 
their  newly  acquired  territory.  Accordingly,  in  the 
course  of  the  year  353,  a  body  of  cleruchial  colonists 
was  sent  to  establish  themselves  there.  The  ancient 
claims  of  Athens  to  the  Chersonesus  may  have  been 
thought  to  justify  this  measure,  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  contravention  of  the  terms  on  which  the 
revived  confederacy  had  been  based :  as  the  public 
necessities  overruled  every  other  consideration  of 
policy.  Not  only  however  did  Cardia  remain  inde- 
pendent, but  Sestus  refused  to  submit,  and  Chares 
was  ordered  to  reduce  it  to  obedience.  He  besieged  sestns  * 
and  took  the  town ;  and,  it  appears  without  any  in-  S^^^ 
structions,  but  probably  to  gratify  the  resentment 
which  it  had  provoked  by  a  long  course  of  hostility, 
as  well  as  to  make  more  room  for  the  Athenian 
settlers,  he  put  to  death  all  the  adult  males,  and  sold 
the  women  and  children.^  A  renewal  of  the  ancient 
ferocity  which  had  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  the 
commonwealth  in  its  most  palmy  state,  peculiarly  ill* 
timed  when  it  had  been  so  lately  weakened  by  an 
unsuccessful  struggle,  and  was  still  engaged  in  one 
with  a  most  formidable  enemy. 

After  the  cession  of  the  Chersonesus,  Cersobleptes 
had  for  a  time  continued  on  good  terms  with  the 
Athenians,  and  even  obsequiously  courted  them :  kept 

*  Diodor.  xvl  34. 
BB  2 
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CHAP,  in  awe,  as  Demosthenes  represents  ^,  by  the  presence 
^^™* ,  of  their  forces  in  the  Hellespont,  where  it  seems 
they  had  a  squadron  always  stationed  during  tlie 
Social  War ;  perhaps  also  foreseeing  that  an  occasion 
might  arise,  in  which  he  might  need  their  favour. 
Such  an  occasion  arose  not  long  after  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  perhaps  about  the  same  time  that  they  sent 
their  colony  to  the  Chersonesus.  Berisades,  one  of 
the  rival  princes,  died,  leaving  his  children  under  the 
guardianship  of  Athenodorus,  This  event  rekindled 
the  ambition  of  Cersobleptes,  and  gave  him  hopes  of 
enlarging  his  territory  at  the  expense  of  the  orphans. 
Athenodorus  was  faithful  to  his  trust,  but  he  was  an 
Athenian  citizen,  and  might  be  expected  to  pay  de- 
ference to  the  will  of  the  people,  if  it  should  be 
strongly  declared  on  the  side  of  Cersobleptes.  Chari- 
demus,  as  well  as  his  master,  had  endeavoured  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  Athenians,  and  appears 
to  have  formed  a  party  among  the  orators,  through 
whom  he  prepossessed  the  people  with  a  high  opinion 
of  his  talents  and  influence,  so  as  to  induce  a  general 
belief  that  he  was  the  man  best  able  to  cope  with 
Philip,  and  to  recover  Amphipolis,  still  the  object  of 
their  anxious  regret.  He  had  already  received  the 
Athenian  franchise,  and  had  been  honoured  with  a 
crown,  and  other  marks  of  popular  favour.  The  ex- 
am for  the  pedient  now  devised  for  the  professed  purpose  of 
SfciSridL  attaching  him  more  closely  to  the  Athenian  interests, 
mua.  ^as  to  pass  a  decree,  declaring  his  person  inviolable, 

and  making  any  one  who  should  kill  him  amenable 
to  justice  from  every  state  in  alliance  with  Athens. 
The  decree  was  moved  by  one  Aristocrates,  and  car- 
ried, but  was  afterwards  subjected  to  revision  by  an 
impeachment  brought  against  him  as  the  author  of 
an  illegal  measure ;  and  the  prosecutor,  Euthycles, 
was  furnished  by  Demosthenes  with  one  of  his  most 

*  Aristocr.  §  214. 


Decree  of 

the  Atheni- 
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elaborate  orations.  It  no  doubt  expresses  the  view  chap/ 
which  the  advocate  himself  took  of  the  question  as  .  ^^|^  . 
affecting  the  public  interest.  We  do  not  learn  from 
it  what  reasons  Aristocrates  had  assigned  for  the  ex- 
traordinary safeguard  which  he  proposed  to  throw 
round  the  person  of  Charidemus :  but  we  collect  that 
it  had  been  represented  partly  as  the  reward  of  his 
past  services,  and  partly  as  the  price  of  others  which 
might  be  expected  from  him.  We  have  already  seen 
the  main  facts  by  which  Demosthenes  proved  that 
Charidemus  was  a  worthless  and  dangerous  adven- 
turer :  he  pointed  out  with  great  acuteness  the  ob- 
jections to  which  the  decree  was  liable  on  the  ground 
of  law  and  justice:  but  the  main  question  in  his 
view  was  the  effect  which  it  was  likely  to  produce  on 
the  Athenian  interests  in  Thrace.  He  contends  that 
it  was  meant  to  intimidate  Athenodorus,  and  the 
other  generals  who  were  serving  the  rivals  of  Cerso- 
bleptes,  and  would  probably  if  confirmed  overpower 
all  opposition,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Cotys :  in  that  case  the  Athenians,  who 
owed  the  Chersonesus  to  his  weakness,  might  speedily 
lose  it  again. 

We  are  hardly  able  to  appreciate  the  force  of 
the  political  argument,  or  to  judge  of  the  real  ten- 
dency of  the  measure.  But  the  speech  incidentally 
mentions  a  fact,  which  would  alone  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  hostility  of  Demosthenes  to  Cer- 
sobleptes  and  his  minister.  Philip  it  seems  on  some 
former  occasion,  probably  in  the  course  of  the  year 
before  the  decree  was  passed,  had  advanced  with 
his  army  into  Thrace  as  far  as  Maronea,  and  here 
was  met  by  an  agent  of  Cersobleptes,  named  ApoUo- 
nides,  with  overtures  of  alliance,  the  purpose  of 
which,  according  to  Demosthenes,  was  a  combined 
attack  on  the  Chersonesus,  and  would  have  been  car- 
ried into  effect,  if  Amadocus,  whose  territory  Philip 
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CHAP,     would  have  had  to  cross,  had  not  refused  to  give  him 
.  ^°^,   passage.     The  fleet  which  attended  the  movements  of 


the  army  was  threatened  on  its  homeward  voyage  by 
Chares,  who  was  cruising  with  a  squadron  of  twenty 
galleys  off  the  coast  of  Thrace  near  Neapolis,  to  inter- 
cept it,  and  was  only  saved  from  falling  into  his 
hands  by  a  stratagem  of  Philip's.^  There  is  also  an 
obscure  allusion  to  a  similar  negotiation,  which  had 
been  carried  on  at  the  same  time  with  Pammenes, 
the  Theban  general,  who  was  then  serving  in  Asia 
under  Artabazus  against  the  Persian  king.*  These 
would  indeed  have  been  substantial  grounds  for  with- 
holding confidence  from  Cersobleptes  and  Charidemus. 
Yet  they  indicated  that  Philip's  intervention  might 
soon  render  it  necessary  for  Athens  to  take  some 
decided  part  in  the  contest  between  the  Thracian 
2^*^  by  princes.  And  this  occasion  arrived  very  soon  after, 
tthenei.  hastened  perhaps  by  the  issue  of  the  trial,  on  which 
depended  the  validity  of  the  decree,  and  all  the  mea- 
sures connected  with  it.  We  are  not  indeed  expressly 
informed  what  the  issue  was ;  but  facts  which  will  be 
hereafter  mentioned  render  it  nearly  certain  that 
Demosthenes  failed,  that  the  decree  was  confirmed, 
and  the  alliance  between  Cersobleptes  and  Athens 
cemented  by  a  new  bond.  It  was  perhaps  a  conse- 
quence of  this  decree  that  Amadocus,  seeing  the 
Athenians  pledged  to  the  support  of  his  rival,  threw 
himself  upon  the  protection  of  Macedonia^,  and  that 

*  Polysn.  IV.  2.  22.  The  mention  of  Maronea,  coupled  with  the  presence  of 
Chares  on  the  roast,  seems  sufficiently  to  identify  this  expedition  with  the  one 
alluded  to  in  the  Aristocratea,  §  219.  The  value  of  the  epithet  iroAA^  in  Polyae- 
nus  must  be  limited  by  the  observation  that  the  Macedonian  force  can  hardly  have 
outnumbered  that  of  Chares. 

'  Aristocr.  §  219.,  Diodorus,  xvi.  34.  *tXlinrmf  yhp  tls  Map^tuuf  i\96inot 
Htfjo^ft  vfht  c^htf  'AiroAAa>W8i7i',  viWcir  9obs  ixtiv^  K<d  Uufifitvti,  As  to  Pam* 
menes,  see  Diodorus,  xvi.  4.  Brueckner  (PhiL  p.  68.)  shows  by.  several  conclu- 
sive arguments,  that  this  Thracian  expedition  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
one  to  be  presently  mentioned,  which  Philip  undertook  immediately  after  his  return 
firom  Thessaly. 

*  Theopompus  In  Harpocratlo,  *Afid8oKos  :  fipom  which  we  learn  that  Anuidocus, 
Philip's  ally  against  Cersobleptes,  was  the  son  of  another  Amadocus :  but  which  of 
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Philip  henceforth  became  the  declared  enemy  of  Cer-  chap. 
sobleptes.  Soon  after  his  return  from  Thessaly,  he  set  ^^°^ 
out  on  another  expedition  to  Thrace,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  obscure  passages  in  his  history.  It  is  only 
from  some  very  vague  oratorical  allusions  we  are  able 
to  collect,  that  though  his  design  of  invading  the 
Chersonesus  was  sufficiently  manifested  to  alarm  the 
Athenian  colonists,  he  for  some  time  found  occupa- 
tion for  his  arms  in  the  interior,  where  he  is  described 
by  Demosthenes  as  deposing  some  of  the  native 
princes,  and  substituting  others  in  their  room:  a 
statement  which  implies  at  least  that  he  had  formed 
alliances  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  exert  a  prepon- 
derating influence  in  the  internal  afiairs  of  the  country.' 

But  in  November  (352)  news  came  from  the  north  pwwpbe- 
which  roused  the  Athenians  into  a  mood  for  a  vigorous  HenDum. 
effort.  Philip  had  laid  siege  to  a  fortress  called 
HersBum,  or  Heraeon  Teichos  %  on  the  Propontis,  not 
far  from  Perinthus  on  the  side  of  Byzantium.  It 
appears  to  have  been  held  by  an  Athenian  garrison ; 
but  the  alarm  which  the  intelUgence  excited  at  Athens, 
arose  perhaps  less  from  the  importance  of  the  place 
itself,  or  even  from  the  means  it  might  afford  of  inter- 
cepting the  corn-ships  from  the  Euxine,  than  from  the 
general  belief  that  the  movement  was  a  prelude  to  an 
attack  on  the  Chersonesus.  Under  the  first  impulse 
of  its  feelings,  the  people  decreed  an  armament  of 
forty  galleys  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  a  general  levy 
of  the  citizens,  including  even  those  of  three  years 
past  the  legal  term  of  military  service  ^,  to  embark  in 

them  it  was  that  succeeded  Cotys,  does  not  appear.     The  one  mentioned  by  De- 
mosthenes may  have  died  about  the  time  of  Philip's  expedition  related  in  the  text» 
and  have  left  a  son  of  the  same  name.     Otherwise  he  cannot  have  been  a  son  of     - 
Cotys. 

'  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  i.  §  13.  roifs  fikv  Ma\iiv,  roifs  84  Korcurrfiffos  rBv 
fiairt\4ctv.  This  can  hardly  refer  to  the  war  with  Cersobleptes,  Isocrates  however, 
Philip.  §  23.,  altfo  says,  &irioT}i  rris  Op^m^s  o0i  ^6<wkit0ri  9fair6ras  Koriim^t, 

*  Dem.  Ol.  ui.  29. 

'  Ibid,  robs  fitxpi  'w4irrt  ictd  rtrrofHiKOVTa  ir£y  ayroi)f  ifi^ait^faf'  that  is,  reckon- 
ing  from  the  age  of  cighteeu.     Ulpian  ad  loc. 
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CHAP,     the  expedition,  and  an  extraordinary  war-tax  of  sixty 
•  talents.     The  preparations  however  for  the  execution 

of  the  decree  lingered  as  usual,  the  more  as  the  season 
was  unfavourable;  and  before  much  progress  had 
been  made,  they  were  entirely  suspended  by  tidings 
HisfflneM.  (;hat  Philip^s  Operations  had  been  interrupted  by  a 
dangerous  illness;  and  a  rumour  was  soon  spread, 
and  received  with  eager  credulity,  that  his  ambitious 
designs  had  been  cut  short  by  death.  But  the  relief 
which  this  persuasion  ministered  to  the  public  anxiety 
lasted  not  long,  and  was  followed  by  the  deeper  de- 
jection, when  it  became  known  that  he  was  conva- 
lescent, and  appeared  to  have  resumed  his  aggressive 
projects  with  redoubled  activity.  Such  seems  to  have 
been  the  state  of  aflFairs  in  the  beginning  of  351, 
Occasion  of  when  Demosthenes  came  forward  with  the  first  of 
pwurok.  the  orations  which,  from  their  exclusive  reference  to 
the  contest  with  Philip,  received  the  name  of  the 
Philippics.*  It  marks  a  great  epoch  in  the  orator's 
life :  for  it  is  the  first  indication  of  a  change  which 
must  have  taken  place  not  long  before  in  his  political 
views.  It  seems  clear,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
that  when  he  made  his  speech  on  the  aflFair  of  Mega- 
lopolis, he  had  not  yet  begun  to  look  upon  Philip  as 
the  one  truly  formidable  enemy  of  Athens  and  of 
Greece.  An  ambitious,  restless,  troublesome  neigh- 
bour, whose  encroaching  spirit  required  to  be  watched 
and  checked,  the  king  must  of  course  have  appeared 
to  him  from  the  beginning  of  the  transactions  relat- 
ing to  Amphipolis.  But  that  the  power  of  Macedo- 
nia was  the  element  of  prime  moment  in  the  Greek 
political  system,  that  Philip  could  ever  endanger  the 

1  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  through  the  ceUbrity  of  these  speeches  their 
title  of  Philippic  became  a  common  term  for  orations  abounding  in  acrimonious  in» 
vective.  But  it  ivould  hare  been  no  more  than  candid  to  add,  that  the  original 
Philippics  abound  in  no  such  matter :  that  Philip's  personal  character  is  but  very 
sparingly  alluded  to  in  them :  and  that  the  tone  in  which  he  is  mentioned  is  mild, 
not  only  as  compared  with  Cicen>*s  against  Antony,  but  with  that  of  Thcopompus 
in  his  descriptions  of  PbUip*s  court  and  character. 
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freedom  of  the  nation,  that  the  struggle  between  him  chap. 
and  Athens  was  not  for  power  or  honour  merely,  but  .  ^^^, 
for  life,  was  a  conviction  which  probably  never  entered 
his  mind,  until  Philip  began  to  take  a  part  in  the 
Sacred  War.  Nor  can  we  charge  him  with  any  lack 
of  political  sagacity  on  this  account,  when  we  reflect 
how  small  were  the  beginnings  of  Philip's  greatness, 
and  how  short  a  time  had  elapsed  since  Macedonia 
had  been  little  more  than  a  province  of  Olynthus. 
This  has  not  always  been  duly  considered  by  those 
who,  taught  by  the  event,  have  condemned  him  as 
either  a  fanatic  or  a  traitor,  who  hurried  his  country 
into  a  contest  which  could  not  but  terminate  in  her 
ruin.  But  the  events  which  had  lately  happened  had 
in  a  great  measure  opened  his  eyes  to  the  extent  of 
the  danger  which  now  threatened  Athens,  as  they 
had  in  fact  entirely  changed  Philip's  position  with 
respect  to  Greece.  He  had  become  master  of  Thes- 
saly :  it  could  hardly  be  questioned  that  he  held  the 
scales  in  the  war  between  Thebes  and  Phocis :  he  had 
a  fleet  which  was  already  able  to  annoy  and  insult 
Athens,  and  he  was  now  engaged  in  enterprises, 
which,  if  successful,  might  not  only  deprive  her  of  the 
Chersonesus,  but  establish  his  sway  in  the  regions  on  * 
which  she  mainly  depended  for  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. Demosthenes  saw  all  this,  like  many  other 
men;  and  he  also  looked  round  him,  and  observed 
the  resources,  and  the  spirit  which  Athens  possessed 
for  self-defence :  his  merit  was,  that  he  neither  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  danger,  nor  viewed  it  with  indiffer- 
ence, nor  submitted  to  it  in  passive  despair ;  but  set 
himself  manfully  to  face  it,  and  to  wrestle  with  it. 

This  it  was  that  distinguished  him  not  only  from 
the  selfish  and  time- serving  orators  of  his  day,  but 
also  from  men  of  equal  integrity  with  himself,  but 
who  were  deficient  in  this  kind  of  courage.  There 
may  have  been  others  of  this  class  among  the  political 
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CHAP,     adversaries  of  Demosthenes,  but  the  only  one  whose 
■     ,    '-    character  has  been  transmitted  to  ns  in  broad  and 
clear  outlines,  and  with  features  which  cannot   be 
phodon.      mistaken,  is  Phocion.     Phocion  rose,  it  seems,  from  a 
rank  in  society  somewhat  lower  than  that  to  which 
Demosthenes  belonged.     The  trade  which  his  father 
followed  was  accounted  so  mean,  that  Plutarch  thought 
it  incredible  that  the  son  of  such  a  person  could  have 
received  so  liberal  an  education  as  Phocion  undoubt- 
edly enjoyed.     But  neither  poverty  nor  low  birth 
would  have  prevented   him  either  from  seeking  or 
gaining  admittance  to  the  school  of  Plato,  where  his 
character,  naturally  simple,  candid,  and  upright,  yet 
mild  and  benevolent,  was  formed  by  philosophical  re- 
flection to  a  more  austere  and  rigid  virtue.    From  the 
lessons  of  the  Academy  however  he  derived  not  only 
principles  of  conduct  for  his  own  guidance,  but  like- 
wise views  of  society,  which  though  they  did  not  de- 
ter him,  like  his  master,  from  engaging  in  active  life, 
inspired  him  with  a  deep  contempt  for  the  age,  the 
people,  and  the  institutions  in  which  his  destiny  had 
fixed  his  sphere  of  action.    There  was  no  doubt  much 
in  the  character  of  his  contemporaries  to  provoke  such 
*  a  feeling ;   but  there  was  something  too  much  like 
pride  or  peevishness  in  the  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
played it.     His  public  deportment  was  marked  by  a 
stem  and  inflexible  gravity,  which  was  never  known 
to  be  relaxed  either  into  smiles  or  tears.     This  re- 
pulsive exterior  —  especially  as  it  concealed  a  kind 
and  generous  heart  —  was   perhaps  a  privilege  of 
philosophy:   as  was  the  extraordinary  simplicity  of 
his  manner  of  living,  in  which  he  adopted  the  habits 
of  Socrates.    More  questionable  appears  the  prudence 
of  the  sarcastic  bitterness  with  which  he  on  all  occa- 
sions expressed  his    scorn  of  the  multitude.     An 
oracle,  it  is  said,  warned  the  people  against  a  man 
who  alone  was  opposed  to  the  whole  city :   Phocion 
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claimed  the  honour  of  such  singularity  for  himself,      chap. 
When  one  of  his  proposals  was  received  with  unusual  *- 

approbation,  he  turned  round  to  his  friends,  and 
asked  whether  he  had  let  anything  escape  him  that 
was  wrong.  In  his  speeches  he  carefully  avoided  all 
rhetorical  embellishments,  which  he  had  learnt  from 
Plato  to  consider  as  a  kind  of  flattery  unworthy  of  an 
honest  man,  and  studied  a  sententious  brevity,  which 
however  was  so  enlivened  with  wit  and  humour,  as 
often  to  make  a  deeper  impression  than  the  most 
elaborate  periods.  It  was  even  observed  by  one  of  his 
adversaries,  that  Demosthenes  was  the  best  orator, 
but  Phocion  the  most  powerful  speaker.  And  De- 
mosthenes himself,  it  is  said,  trembled  for  the  effect 
of  his  own  eloquence  when  Phocion  rose  after  him, 
and  would  whisper  to  his  friends:  Here  comes  the 
cleaver  to  my  speech.^ 

Yet,  with  all  this  sharpness  of  language,  and 
roughness  of  manner,  Phocion,  against  his  will,  was 
a  favourite  with  the  people,  which  he  despised,  and  in 
return  for  his  professions  of  disdain,  received  the 
most  solid  proofs  of  its  esteem.  He  possessed  con- 
siderable miUtary  talents,  which  he  had  cultivated  by 
the  side  of  his  friend  Chabrias :  and  though  he  never 
solicited  any  public  employments,  in  a  period  when 
the  higher  offices  of  the  state  were  more  than  ever 
coveted  and  often  purchased  by  bribery,  he  was  forty- 
four  times  elected  general.  In  the  assembly  too,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  obtained  more  than  a  patient  hear- 
ing, and  on  the  strength  of  his  personal  reputation 
could  say  many  things  with  safety,  which  would 
hardly  have  been  tolerated  from  any  other  man.  A 
tribute,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  virtue  which  was  un- 
happily rare :  but  one  surely  which  proves  that  the 
men  who  paid  it  were  not  absolutely  worthless  or 
hopeless.     Yet  this  was  the  supposition   on  which 
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Ol^ectof 
the  first 
PhiUppic 


Phocion  throughout  his  life  regulated  his  political 
conduct.  He  did  not  indeed  withdraw  from  the 
service  of  his  country:  he  discharged  the  duties 
assigned  to  him  uprightly  and  zealously :  he  conciliated 
the  allies  of  Athens  by  mild  and  just  treatment :  the 
counsels  which  he  gave  to  the  people  were  the  pure 
dictates  of  his  sincere  convictions,  and  designed  to 
promote  its  welfare.  But  he  early  despaired  of  the 
commonwealth :  he  did  not  think  it  capable  or  worthy 
of  any  great  effort :  he  connived  at  the  grossest  and 
most  pernicious  abuses  at  home,  and  gave  the  sanction 
of  his  name  to  their  authors  and  advocates,  because 
reform  could  effect  no  permanent  good :  amidst  the 
evils  with  which  Greece  was  afflicted  and  threatened, 
he  saw  no  better  course  than  to  sit  quiet,  and  wait  for 
the  flood,  and  patiently  to  bow  the  head  to  it  when  it 
And  thus  the  austere  philosopher,  the  incor- 


came. 


ruptible  patriot,  became  the  associate  of  the  most 
profligate  and  venal  demagogues  and  parasites,  of  a 
Eubulus  and  a  Demades,  and  the  submissive  subject, 
and  even  the  willing  tool,  of  a  foreign  master. 

The  first  Philippic  was  the  effusion  of  a  different 
spirit,  the  language  of  a  man  who  would  not  lose  all 
without  a  struggle,  who  thought  the  liberty  and 
honour  of  Athens  still  well  worth  a  vigorous  effort  to 
save  them,  and  hoped  that  his  fellow-citizens  might 
be  roused  by  the  emergency  to  exertions  worthy  of 
the  cause.  He  was  not  blind  to  their  degeneracy : 
but  he  thought  it  possible  that  the  impulse  which 
forced  them  into  an  unwonted  course  of  action,  might 
produce  a  salutary  effect  on  their  moral  constitution, 
and  might  give  them  strength  and  energy  to  shake 
off  some  of  the  worst  abuses  of  their  politicd  system. 
The  speech  contains  a  plan  calculated  not  only  to 
meet  the  impending  danger,  but  to  check  Philip's 
attempts  against  their  foreign  possessions  for  the 
future.     The  people  needed  encouragement,  that  it 
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might  not  make  its  despondency  a  pretext  for  inert-  chap. 
ness :  it  perhaps  still  more  needed  to  be  convinced,  .  ^^^. 
that  without  a  vigorous  change  of  measures  it  ought 
not  to  cherish  hope.  The  orator  dispenses  consolation 
and  reproof  with  masterly  skill.  He  reminds  his 
hearers  that  not  many  years  had  gone  by,  since 
Sparta  was  as  formidable  as  Philip  had  become :  but 
they  had  not  quailed  under  her  superior  power ;  they 
had  ventured  to  resist  it  and  had  overcome.  Still 
more  recently,  Philip  was  the  weaker  party,  and,  sur- 
rounded as  he  was  by  enemies,  might  well  have 
shrunk  from  a  contest  with  Athens.  Courage  and 
activity  had  enabled  him  to  aggrandize  himself  with 
possessions  wrested  from  her  grasp :  but  there  was 
no  divinity  about  his  greatness,  to  exempt  it  from 
the  common  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs.  If  indeed 
they  had  already  put  forth  all  their  strength,  made 
use  of  all  their  means  of  resistance,  they  would  have 
had  cause  for  dejection  :  but  they  might  cheer  them- 
selves with  the  remembrance  of  their  past  errors,  if 
they  would  only  henceforth  adopt  a  wiser  course.  It 
was  their  tardiness  and  negligence  that  had  made 
Philip  powerful ;  and  as  long  as  they  remained  pas- 
sive, he  would  continue  to  encroach.  Unless  they 
would  bestir  themselves,  fortune  could  do  nothing 
for  them.  Even  if  the  news,  which  they  caught  so 
greedily,  of  Philip's  death,  should  prove  true,  it 
would  avail  them  nothing:  another  Philip  would 
start  up  in  his  place.  Even  if  an  opportunity  offered 
itself  of  recovering  Amphipolis  (as  they  hoped  to  do 
with  the  aid  of  Charidemus)  they  would  be  unable  to 
profit  by  it. 

He  then  proceeds  to  unfold  his  plan,  which  consists  wm  for 
of  two  parts.     He  proposes  that  an  armament  of  fifty  ^i^m^ 
galleys  should  be  kept  in  constant  readiness  for  sail- 
ing, together  with  horse-transports,  suflScient  for  half 
the  cavalry,  and  that  the  citizens  should  be  compelled 
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?m!     ^y  ^^^  *^  ^^^  them  in  a  certain  order,  whenever 
v^ — '   their  services  might  be  required.     This  was  one  part 
of  his  plan:  the  other  was,  that  a  small  squadron 
should  be  constantly  stationed  at  some  point  near  the 
coast  of  Macedonia,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
noying the  enemy  by  sudden  descents,  as  to  protect 
the  Athenian  shipping  from  attacks  such  as  it  had 
lately  suffered.     He  desires  no  more  than  ten  galleys 
and  2000  soldiers  with  200  cavalry  for  this  service : 
but  then  he  insists,  as  on  the  most  important  head  of 
his  project,  that  one  fourth  of  the  men  should  be 
Athenian  citizens.     He  takes  care  however  to  add, 
that  he  means  the  time  of  service  for  the  citizens  to 
be  but  short.     The  force  he  proposed  would,  he  was 
aware,  appear  contemptibly  smaU,  after  the  great 
armaments  which  the  orators  were  used  to  talk  of; 
but  it  was  as  large  as  the  state  of  their  finances  could 
then  support,  and  not  too  small  to  answer  its  end. 
But  the  main  point  was  that  the  citizens  should  not 
shrink,  as  they  had  been  used  to  do,  from  military 
duty,  but  should  begin  again,  in  part  at  least,  to  fight 
their  own  battles :  and  that  the  military  officers  who 
were  elected  every  year  should  be  able  to  find  fitter 
employment  than  the  superintendence  of  a  civic  pro- 
cession or  a  religious  ceremony.     Unless  every  army 
they  employed  included  a  body  of  Athenian  troops, 
however  small  might  be  its  proportion  to  the  whole, 
they  could  have  no  security  for  the  conduct  of  the 
soldiers  they  paid,  or  of  any  general,  though  a  citizen, 
that  they  could  appoint.    The  mercenaries  would  still 
plunder  their  allies,  instead  of  seeking  the  enemy: 
and,  if  their  pay  was  not  regularly  furnished,  would 
engage  in  a  more  profitable  service,  and  —  as  had 
happened  in  the  case  of  Chares  toward  the  end  of  the 
Social  War — would  force  their  commander  along 
with  them. 

The  effect  produced  by  this  speech  probably  con- 
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sisted  rather  in  the  general  impression  which  is  left     chap. 
on  the  public  mind,  than  in  the  adoption  of  the  pro-  ■ 
posed  plan,  which  the  orator  himself  not  long  after 
saw  reason  to  modify  materially.     In  the  meanwhile 
the  Athenians  were  engaged  in  an  enterprise  from 
which  they  reaped  little  honour  or  advantage.     The 
disturbed  state  of  Euboea  appeared  to  call  for  their  suteof 
intervention,   if  not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
their  own  ascendancy  in  the  island,  at  least  to  prevent 
it   from  falling  under  the  power  of  their  enemies. 
Chalcis  and  Eretria,  each  under  the  rule  of  one  of  its 
own  citizens,  seem  still  to  have  retained  their  ancient 
rivalry.    At  Chalcis  the  dynasty  founded  by  Mnesar- 
chus  was  maintained   after  his   death  by  his   sons 
Callias  and  Taurosthenes.     At  Eretria  Themison  ap- 
pears to  have  been  succeeded  by  Menestratus,  who,  as 
he  gained  the  goodwill  of  the  Athenians  \  was  pro- 
bably quite  unconnected  with  his  predecessor,  who 
had  incurred  their  bitter  enmity  by  his  attack  on 
Oropus.     But  in  352  the  government  of  Eubcea  had 
passed  —  under  what  circumstances  we  know  not  — 
into  the  hands  of  Plutarchus.     The  new  chief,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  found  himself  threatened  both 
by  an  adverse  party  at  home,  headed  by  Clitarchus, 
and  by  the  rulers  of  Chalcis ;  and  he  was  thus  led  to 
seek  assistance  at  Athens,  where  he  had  powerful 
friends  to  back  his  application.   Demosthenes  however 
declared  himself  strongly  against  it.     He  was  averse 
to  it  probably  on  various  grounds,  private  as  well  as 
public.     One  which  he  himself  intimates  was  his  dis- 
trust of  Plutarchus  and  his  adherents.    Another  may 
have  been  that  he  foresaw  the  opportunity  which 
would  be  given  to  Philip  of  taking  part  in  the  contest, 
and  perhaps  of  gaining  a  permanent  footing  in  Eubcea. 
But  an  occasion  had  also  presented  itself  of  employing 
the  forces  which  would  be  required  for  the  Eubcean 

>  Dcm.  Aristocr.  §  124. 
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CHAP,  expedition  in  another  quarter,  with  a  prospect  of 
^"^  greater  advantage,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  recently  proposed  by  Demosthenes.  Philip's  re- 
lations with  Olynthus  had  undergone  a  total  dhange 
for  some  years  past,  and  had  become  altogether  un- 
friendly, though  perhaps  not  avowedly  hostile.  We 
need  scarcely  seek  for  any  other  explanation  of  this 
fact,  than  the  jealousy  and  alarm  inspired  by  the  con- 
tinual growth  of  Philip's  power,  and  by  his  restless 
ambition.  These  feelings  must  have  been  strength- 
ened by  the  events  of  each  successive  year,  and  more 
especially  by  the  results  of  the  expedition  to  Thessaly. 
In  proportion  as  the  Olynthians  became  alienated 
from  Philip,  they  were  naturally  drawn  into  terms  of 
friendship  with  Athens;  and  the  Athenians,  who 
clearly  understood  the  value  of  union  with  Olynthus, 
as  their  best  security  against  Philip's  designs,  were 
not  slow  to  cherish  the  new  disposition  of  the  Oljni- 
thian  government,  and  to  urge  it  on  to  an  open 
rupture  with  Macedonia.  Already  several  months 
earlier  in  352,  it  was  commonly  expected  at  Athens 
that  the  friendship  then  subsisting  between  the  two 
republics  was  about  to  be  cemented  by  a  formal 
alliance.'  We  are  also  informed  that  Philip  had  no 
sooner  recovered  from  the  illness  which  befel  him  in 
Thrace,  than  he  made  an  attack  on  Olynthus.^  K 
this  statement  referred  to  the  war  which  terminated 
in  the  destruction  of  Olynthus,  Philip's  illness  must 
have  lasted  two  or  three  years  :  a  supposition  highly 
improbable,  as  well  as  utterly  unauthenticated.  It  is 
far  more  likely  that  the  malady,  though  violent,  soon 

*  Dem.  Aristocr.  §  130.  dftJas  .  •  ^IXovs  v€woiriyrm,  ^fcurl  84  iral  crvfxfidxovs  iroi^ 

'  Dem.  Oljmth.  l  §  13.  fx*^*  <''  Op^foyv.  cTr*  ixu  rovi  fiitf  iKfiaXioy,  roiis  84 

&AA'  tvdis  *0\vy$lois  iv^x^ifniff^.  The  words  immediately  following  may  most 
naturally  be  referred  to  later  transactions,  which  had  intervened  between  this 
attack  on  Olynthus,  and  that  which  gave  occasion  to  the  speech  :  r&s  8*  cv*  'lA- 
Xvptous  KoH  Ualovai  alnov  koI  vpbs  *Ap{ffifiw  ircd  Hieoi  ns  &y  cfiroi  irapaXtlvw  arpa- 
rwum 
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came  to  a  crisis,  and  that  Philip  was  able  again  to  chap. 
take  the  field,  or  at  least  to  superintend  military  .  ^^, 
operations  about  the  beginning  of  351.  We  should 
then  have  sufficient  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  at 
this  period  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  was  divided 
between  Olynthus  and  Euboia,  and  that  they  resolved 
to  send  succours  to  both  quarters ;  though  as  to  the 
exact  nature  and  direction  of  the  movements  described 
as  an  attack  on  Olynthus,  which  it  was  the  object  of 
the  Athenian  preparations  to  counteract,  we  are  left 
wholly  uninformed. 

Demosthenes,  as  we  have  observed,  was  not  wholly 
unbiassed  by  personal  motives  in  his  opposition  to 
the  Euboean  war.  If  his  judgement  disapproved  of  it, 
he  at  least  equally  disliked  the  principal  supporters 
of  the  measure.  One  of  the  foremost  among  them 
\vas  Meidias,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  influence, 
who  was  connected  with  Plutarchus  by  the  bonds  of 
friendship  and  hospitality  \  and  had  been  for  several 
years  an  open  enemy  of  Demosthenes,  in  consequence 
it  appears  of  a  quarrel  which  had  grown  out  of  the 
suit  with  his  guardians.  Meidias  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Eubulus,  with  whose  policy,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  the  views  of  Demosthenes  were  directly 
at  variance.  And  it  appears  that  this  party  was  just 
at  this  juncture  engaged  in  a  warm  contest  with  its 
adversaries.  According  to  the  ancient  law  the  whole 
surplus  of  the  yearly  revenue  left  after  the  expenses 
of  the  civil  administration  had  been  defrayed,  was  in 
war-time  appropriated  to  the  defence  of  the  common- 
wealth, or  carried  into  what  was  called  the  Military 
Fund.^  But  the  men  who  were  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Theoricon  —  the  fund  destined  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  public  amusements,  the  proces- 

'  Dem.  Meid.  §  142.  6  roinov  livos  iral  ^IXoi, 

*  In  Nesr.  p.  1346.  ic9\w6mw  r£y  v6imv,  &k6t9m  ir6\ffJL0S  f,  t&  vfpi6yTn 
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CHAP,     sions,   banquets,    theatrical    exhibitions,    and    other 
^"''""     sources  of  enjoyment,  which  would  othenvise  have 


been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer  citizens,  —  and 
whose  interest  it  was  to  augment  this  fund  as  much 
as  possible,  had  it  seems  by  degrees  induced  the  people 
to  divert  all  that  could  be  spared  from  the  other 
branches  of  expenditure  into  this,  until  at  length  the 
Theoricon  swallowed  up  the  whole  surplus,  and  the 
supplies  needed  for  the  purposes  of  war  were  left  to 
depend  on  extraordinary  contributions.  This  abuse 
not  only  drained  the  resources  of  the  state,  but  re- 
tarded all  its  military  operations,  and  was  a  main 
cause  of  that  frequent  waste  of  precious  opportunities 
which  Demosthenes  so  often  deplored.  Now  that 
preparations  were  on  foot  for  two  important  expedi- 
tions, a  favourable  juncture  seemed  to  have  arrived 
for  an  attempt  to  reform  this  pernicious  system ;  and 
Apollodorus,  son  of  Pasion,  a  client  and  friend  of 
Demosthenes,  and  then  a  member  of  the  Five  Hun- 
dred, carried  a  decree  with  a  view  to  this  object; 
though,  as  it  is  reported  to  us,  it  only  empowered  the 
people  to  determine  whether  the  surplus  revenue 
should  be  thrown  into  the  Military  or  the  Theoric 
Fund.  When  this  question  was  put  to  the  vote,  it 
was  decided  as  we  are  told  with  perfect  unanimity, 
that  the  existing  surplus  should  be  applied  to  military 
purposes.^  Nevertheless  Apollodorus  was  soon  after 
impeached  and  convicted  as  the  author  of  an  illegal 
decree.  The  jury  inflicted  a  very  lenient  penalty; 
Law  of  but  on  the  motion  of  Eubulus  a  law  was  passed  which 
made  it  a  capital  offence  to  propose  that  the  Theoricon 
should  be  applied  to  the  service  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, or  converted  into  a  Military  Fund.^  This  mode 
of  expression  may  have  been  chosen  to  give  a  colour 

'  In  Hear,  p.  1346. 

'  Ulpian  in  Olyntb.  p.  14.  a.  hnxf^f^oanos  'AiroAAo8c^v  ir^ii'  oJbr^  iroin<r« 
trrpceTMTiKA  .  .  .  iMfiovKos  Hyp^*  viyuov  rhv  fccAcpomra  Bayiertip  fyfiiovaOat  cTrif  ^iri- 
XCifH>(i7  fiercarotw  t^  OcaipiK^  arpeertcnucd. 
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to  the  measure,  as  if  it  was  designed  to  guard  against     ^^' 
an  innovation,  instead  of  introducing  one  of  a  most 
noxious  tendency. 

Demosthenes,  as  he  himself  afterwards  boasted, 
stood  alone  in  his  opposition  to  the  orators  who  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Plutarchus,  and  was  furiously  assailed 
by  them.^  The  force  destined  for  Eubcea,  which  con- 
sisted both  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  appears  to  have 
crossed  over  at  intervals  in  several  divisions,  and 
though  the  whole  was  ultimately  placed  under  the 
orders  of  Phocion,  it  is  not  clear  that  he  took  the 
command  at  the  outset.  We  hear  of  Cratinus,  appa- 
rently as,  in  the  first  instance,  the  responsible  chief.* 
Those  who  first  landed  seem  to  have  accomplished 
little :  but  we  are  not  informed  how  they  were  em- 
ployed or  what  enemy  they  had  to  encounter.  Mei- 
dias  commanded  a  division  of  the  cavalry,  Demo- 
sthenes served  in  the  infantry.  Both  returned  home 
very  early  in  the  campaign :  Demosthenes  on  the  plea 
that  his  attendance  was  required  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  choragus,  which  he  had  undertaken  for  his 
tribe  at  the  next  Dionysia.  The  presence  of  the 
cavalry  was  thought  to  be  no  longer  needed.  One 
division  was  sent  back  to  Athens,  and  another  em- 
barked for  Olynthus.  But  in  the  meanwhile  Callias 
had  solicited  aid  from  Philip,  and  had  been  joined  by 
a  body  of  Macedonian  auxiliaries:  and  his  brother 
Taurosthenes  brought  over  a  reinforcement  of  Phocian 
mercenaries.  Plutarchus,  alarmed  by  these  prepara- 
tions, seems  to  have  renewed  his  entreaties  for  suc- 
cour at  Athens  with  increased  earnestness,  urging  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  island,  of  becoming  sub- 

'  De  Face,  §  5.  itpthos  kcI  fUvos  vaptXBii^  kmtnov  Kai  fiivw  oh  ZiHnrdcOriP. 

'  Dem.  Mid.  §  171.  r^r  XoiZopUu^  V  i^oiZofrfiBti  Kparly^:  on  which  Ulpian 
remarks,  ffrparriy6s  Ijv  olros  rov  irc^ov.  In  the  following  part  of  Ulpian's  note,  the 
words  Srt  jcol  ainhs  Xmrapxos  ^f*  evidently  require  emendation.  I  am  indebted  to 
Bnieckner  (p.  96.)  for  this  observation.  Flutarch  {Pkoe,  12.)  begins  his  narrative 
of  the  war  with  Phocion*8  campaign. 
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ject  to  Philip :  and  now  at  least  Phocion  was  sent  to 
take  the  field.  We  are  very  imperfectly  informed  as 
to  his  first  operations;  but  it  appears  that  he  was 
thrown  off  his  guard  by  the  dissimulation  of  Callias, 
who  while  he  was  collecting  his  forces,  disclaimed  all 
hostile  intentions  toward  Athens,  but  when  he  heard 
that  Phocion  was  entangled  in  a  disadvantageous 
position  near  Tamynae,  immediately  marched  to  attack 
him.  Phocion's  army  was  very  inferior  in  numbers 
and  was  thinned  by  frequent  desertions  of  his  Euboean 
allies,  which  he  took  no  pains  to  prevent,  apprehend- 
ing greater  danger  from  their  treachery,  if  they  re- 
mained in  his  camp.  He  intrenched  himself  on  a  hill 
separated  from  the  plain  of  Tamynse  by  a  deep  ravine, 
and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  cavalry  and  other 
troops  which  he  had  sent  for  from  Athens,  when  he 
discovered  his  danger.  In  the  end  his  skilful  tactics 
extricated  him  from  his  embarrassment,  and  he  gained 
the  victory  in  a  hard-fought  battle.  But  the  conduct 
of  Plutarchus,  whose  rashness  nearly  ruined  his  allies, 
seems  to  have  excited  a  suspicion  that  he  had  acted 
in  collusion  with  the  enemy.  This  however  is  hardly 
credible ;  though  after  the  victory  his  views  may  have 
undergone  a  change,  and  he  may  have  betrayed  an 
alienation  from  the  interest  of  the  Athenians,  which 
they  would  consider  as  treachery.  The  fact  is  that 
henceforth  Phocion  treated  him  as  an  enemy,  expelled 
him  from  Eretria  and  made  himself  master  of  Zaretra, 
a  fortress  in  a  central  position  between  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts.  Plutarch  adds  that  he  released 
his  prisoners  through  fear  that  the  people  might  be 
induced  by  the  orators  to  treat  them  with  rigour ;  an 
indication  that  the  peril  in  which  the  army  had  been 
placed  had  excited  violent  resentment  at  Athens. 
After  the  expulsion  of  Plutarchus,  popular  govern- 
ment was  restored  at  Eretria  \  and  the  Athenian  in- 

*  Demosth.  Philip,  iii.  §  68.  ir  *Eperpl(fj  i*tiB^  iLro^Xocyiyros  Tl^ovrdpxov  Kol 
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terest  probably  prevailed  there  for  a  time.     But  the     chap. 
state  of  the  island  remained  as  unsettled  as  ever:  .  ^^\ 
hostilities  continued  after  Phocion's  departure,  and 
were  so  ill  conducted  by  his  successor  Molossus,  that 
he  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

Nearly  at  the  time  that  the  battle  was  fought  at  violence  of 

o  parties  at 

TamynsB,  scenes  took  place  at  Athens  which  deserve  Athens, 
our  attention,  as  illustrating  both  the  temper  of  the 
times,  and  the  state  of  society.  They  indicate  that 
party  violence  —  aggravated  no  doubt  by  the  agitation 
of  the  financial  question  raised  by  the  decree  of  Apol- 
lodorus  —  was  at  this  time  carried  to  an  extraordinary 
height  at  Athens ;  and  they  prove  that  though  the 
forms  of  democracy  had  so  long  reached  their  fullest 
development,  and  its  spirit  was  overriding  all  the 
barriers  opposed  by  law  and  sound  policy  to  the  ca- 
pricious impulses  of  the  popular  will,  and  while  Iso- 
crates  was  complaining  of  the  burdens  laid  upon  the 
rich,  the  most  flagrant  injustice  and  oppression  might 
be  practised  mth  impunity,  by  persons  who  combined 
the  power  of  wealth  with  party  influence.  Demo- 
sthenes, who  appears  at  all  times  to  have  distin- 
guished  himself  by  the  liberality  of  his  contributions, 
as  well  toward  the  service  of  the  state,  as  toward 
the  amusements  of  his  fellow-citizens,  had,  as  we  have 
observed,  voluntarily  undertaken  to  furnish  a  thea- 
trical chorus  for  his  tribe  at  the  Great  Dionysia. 
While  he  was  discharging  this  office  in  the  theatre, 
Meidias,  who  had  previously  oflFered  him  several  gross 
insults  of  a  more  private  nature,  struck  him  on  the 
face  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  audience,  and  tore 
the  rich  vestment  which  was  one  of  the  ensigns  of 
his  oflScial  character.  We  hear  of  no  provocation 
alleged  as  having  qualified  the  wantonness  of  the  out- 
rage, except  a  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Demo- 
sthenes against  the  improper  interference  of  Meidias 

c  c  d 
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CHAP,     in  the  award  of  the  prize.     The  spectators  loudly 
v_  testified  their  indignation  at  the  act,  which,  as  the 

person  of  a  choragus  during  the  performance  of  his 
functions  was  sacred,  exposed  the  offender  to  the 
penalties  of  sacrilege.  And  in  fact,  in  an  assembly 
held  in  the  theatre  after  the  festival  for  the  cogni- 
zance of  such  cases,  Meidias  was  declared  guilty  of 
that  offence.  But  this  was  only  a  preUminary  pro- 
ceeding^,  to  be  followed  up  by  the  verdict  of  a  court 
of  justice,  with  which  it  rested  to  determine  the 
measure  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted,  and,  virtually 
at  least,  either  to  confirm  or  annul  the  decision  of  the 
assembly.  Demosthenes  undertook  the  prosecution, 
and  prepared  a  speech  for  the  occasion,  which  is  still 
extant,  in  the  most  glowing  strain  of  passionate  in- 
vective. Meidias  and  his  partizans  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose  by  entreaties, 
promises,  and  threats.  An  indictment  was  brought 
against  him  by  Euctemon  and  Nicodemus  in  concert 
with  Meidias^,  for  desertion  of  his  post,  on  the  ground 
of  his  having  quitted  the  army  of  Euboea  to  officiate 
as  choragus  at  Athens;  and  Meidias  attempted,  in 
some  way  which  is  not  clearly  explained,  to  make  him 
responsible  for  the  treachery  attributed  to  Plutarchus.^ 
The  indictment  appears  to  have  been  withdrawn  be- 
fore it  was  brought  to  trial  ;  according  to  jEschines  *, 
through  a  compromise  for  money  between  the  parties, 
which  is  very  improbable,  as  the  proceedings  against 
Meidias  were  not  dropped.  But  not  long  after  an  oc- 
currence took  place  which  shows  the  violence  and  reck- 
lessness of  party  spirit  on  both   sides.     Nicodemus 

*  Demosthenes  (Meid.  §  132.)  speaks  only  of  Euctemon  as  the  tool  of  Meidias. 
iBsctaines  (de  F.  L.  §  156.)  only  of  Nicodemus. 

'  Demosth.  «.  «.  tup  iw  £v^o^  irparffidrwf  &  OAourapx^^  8icirpi|aT0,  &s  iyi» 
uXrufs  tlyu,  KarurKtva(t, 

iat&Oris,  hv  drrtpoif  fterd  ^ApurrApxov  ffvptcwdicrtiyas,     Demosthenes  (m.  s. )  says  of 
Euctemon,  iKtiyos  ifrli»MKw  a^hy  oOk  iir€^9\$^v. 
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was  murdered  with  circumstances  of  savage  atrocity  *,  chap. 
by  a  young  man  named  Aristarchus,  an  intimate  .  ^^-^ 
friend  of  Demosthenes.  Nicodemus  is  described  by 
^schines  as  a  bold  free  speaker  ^,  as  if  he  had  in  this 
way  provoked  the  hatred  through  which  he  perished.^ 
But  it  is  not  insinuated  that  his  fate  was  connected 
with  the  indictment  he  had  brought  against  Demo- 
sthenes. It  can  hardly  be  doubted  however  that 
political  animosity  had  a  large  share  in  the  motives 
of  the  deed ;  though  ^schines  represents  Aristarchus 
as  half-frantic  *,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  exagger- 
ating the  influence  which  Demosthenes  had  over  him. 
Demosthenes,  who,  when  flight  became  necessary, 
helped  him  to  escape  out  of  Attica  *^,  continued  after- 
wards to  profess  belief  in  his  innocence,  and  to  speak 
of  his  misfortune  with  affectionate  sympathy.^  There 
seems  however  to  have  been  little  room  for  doubt  as 
to  his  guilt.  Yet,  while  the  fact  was  recent,  Meidias 
publicly  imputed  it  to  Demosthenes,  and  tried  by 
offers  of  money  to  prevail  on  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased, who  were  prosecuting  Aristarchus,  to  declare 
him  innocent,  and  to  charge  Demosthenes  with  the 
murder.^ 

Various  other  engines  were  employed  by  Meidias 
for  the  same  purpose.  Demosthenes  had  been  drawn 
a  member  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  at  the  prelimi- 
nary scrutiny,  Meidias  came  forward  to  prove  him 
disqualified  for  the  office,  and  thus  virtu^dly  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  franchise.®      But  notwithstanding 

*  ^sch.  Tim.  §  172.  iKicofVtls  iL/i^oripous  ro^s  h^daXfiois,  koI  rV  y^SrroM 
iaroTfxriOfU  f  4w€^friaid(ero,  irurrivav  rois  y6fJtois  Ktd  6fwf, 

'  tt.  «.  ythen,  in  §  173.,  he  speaks  of  Nicodemus  as  one  t»i^  liuur&if  kcU  Sijfio- 
riKw  ivBp^wwv,  this  is  only  in  comparison  with  Critias. 

'  §  173.  6  rriXuteuhas  Ti/i»ptas  ?Mfifidy»y  irapii  rSiv  i^unw  koX  hifAorucSp 
iu^ptifwwv  iw^p  rris  Unryopims,  * 

*  Tim.  §  171.  p^aflffKos  iifidfior^f, 

*  Tim.  §  172. 

*  Meid.  §  133.  T^  iBXltp  ictd  raXuir^  fcaic^f  Kot  'xn^^f  ffvfifidaiit  atrlas 
*Apurrdpx^  ry  M6exw, 

^  Meid.  p.  548—554.  ■  Meid.  §  143. 

c  c  4 
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CHAP,  this  persecution  he  remained  seemingly  inflexible; 
■  ^"^ '  and  his  speech  not  only  attests  the  vehemence  of  his 
resentment,  but  shows  that  he  could  not  honourably 
recede.  He  describes  himself  as  not  merely  seeking 
satisfaction  for  a  private  injury,  but  as  discharging  a 
public  duty;  as  pleading  not  more  his  own  cause 
than  that  of  his  poorer  fellow-citizens,  who  were 
still  more  exposed  to  the  like  outrages,  and  less  able 
to  obtain  redress* ;  and  he  censures  the  conduct  of 
those  who  in  like  cases  had  consented  to  a  compro- 
mise with  the  parties  by  whom  they  had  been  ag- 
grieved.^ Yet  after  all  the  speech  was  never  deli- 
vered, and  remains  a  monument  not  of  the  orator's 
genius  only,  but  of  his  weakness.  He  was  induced 
to  drop  the  proceedings  before  they  came  to  the  trial, 
and  to  accept  half  a  talent  by  way  of  compensation. 
It  cannot  however  be  supposed  that  this  paltry  sum 
weighed  with  him  as  a  motive,  or  tempted  him  to 
forego  the  gratification  of  his  resentment.  There 
can  be  little  question  that  Plutarch  judged  rightly 
when  he  ascribed  the  compliance  of  Demosthenes  to 
fear  of  Meidias  and  his  faction^ :  that  is,  to  the  know- 
ledge he  had  gained  by  experience  of  the  means  they 
possessed  of  retarding  or  perverting  the  course  of 
justice.^  It  is  true  this  does  not  wholly  clear  De- 
mosthenes from  blame.  Perhaps  if  we  should  tax 
him  vnth  meanness  or  want  of  delicacy,  we  should  be 
improperly  transferring  the  ideas  of  our  own  age  to 
one  to  which  they  were  entirely  foreign.  But  from 
every  point  of  view  he  seems  to  betray  a  lack  of 
spirit  and  firmness.     Yet  we  may  be  sure  that  it 


*  Meid.  §  8.  144.  159.  160.  >  §  45.  4S. 

»  Demosth.  12. 

^  Mid.  §  144.  cl  yofi  tlwti¥  ri  Ktd  ircpi  ro^mr  ffSi}  8^7,  oh  fxirtffrt  r£y  itrmr  oMi 
r£y  dfioivy  irpos  rods  "wKowriovs  rois  iroWols  ^fi£y  k.  t.  A.  Compare  §  178.  rd 
hr*  iiowrlas  Koi  xKo^rov  irovn^v  tlvat  koX  h^iar^v  rux^*  ^'^^  ^P^^  "^o  iiifikv 
&y  oItov  i^  iiriZpofjLfis  iraOuv.  Meidias  has  about  him  fMfnfywy  awtarHira  frcu- 
f»fa,  §  179. 
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cost  him  a  hard  struggle  to  let  his  speech  lie  useless,  chap. 
And  the  force  of  the  motives  which  would  have  .  ^"^\ 
urged  him  to  persevere,  if  he  had  seen  any  hope  of 
success,  aflFords  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
power  of  wealth  and  corrupt  influence  might  be 
abused.  An  indication  perhaps  not  less  significant 
of  the  state  of  Athenian  society,  is  that  we  find  De- 
mosthenes himself  taunting  jEschines  with  conse- 
quences of  his  poverty,  which  were  not  in  themselves 
or  in  any  other  point  of  view  dishonourable,  and  re- 
presenting him  as,  when  he  had  grown  rich,  ashamed 
of  having  filled  a  public  ministerial  office  which  he 
had  thankfully  accepted  when  he  depended  upon  it 
for  the  means  of  subsistence.* 

The  decree  which  had  been  passed  when  the  tidings 
came  that  Philip  was  besieging  Herseum  remained 
wholly  inoperative  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year. 
It  was  not  much  before  the  end  of  September  351, 
that  an  expedition  was  sent  under  the  command  of 
Charidemus.  But  he  set  out  not  with  forty  galleys, 
but  with  ten ;  not  with  an  Athenian  force,  but  with 
orders  to  collect  mercenaries ;  and  yet  not  with  sixty 
talents,  but  with  five.  And  this  unhappily  is  very 
nearly  all  we  know  about  the  expedition.  We  are 
not  even  certain  as  to  its  precise  destination.  But  it 
cannot  have  been  designed  any  longer  for  the  relief  of 
Herseum,  and  yet  was  evidently  directed  toward  the 
same  quarter.  Most  probably  therefore  it  was  des- 
tined to  protect  the  Chersonesus,  where  it  might  be 
supposed  that  Charidemus  would  find  it  easy  to  pro- 
cure sufficient  supplies  and  reinforcements.  The  fact 
that  an  expedition  was  sent,  proves  that  some  appre- 
hension was  felt:  while  from  the  smallness  of  the 
force  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  danger  was  not  re- 

'  De  F.  L.  §  360.  iro^  fikv  rod  itdrra  KMch  ^IfrydaOai  r^y  vidXir  itfioX&yti  yt" 

ka»T6tf  IvccS^  tk  fivpla  ttpyturru  Ktuta,  rds  ippvs  McitaK9^  ar&v  "  h  yrypa^ifMrtv- 
Kits  Al(rx6n|f  **  dwjf  ra,  i^^^  M4m  jmI  kokAs  ^if^lr  ^ico^nu. 
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CHAP,     garded  as  very  alarming.     But  as  to  the  operations  of 
xLiri.     Charidemus  and  their  result,  we  have  not  even  ground 


for  a  conjecture ;  and  we  are  equally  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  issue  of  the  expedition  to  Oljmthus.  For  two  or 
three  years  after  his  departure  from  Thessaly,  Philip's 
proceedings,  with  the  single  exception  of  his  attack 
on  Herseum  and  his  subsequent  illness,  are  involved 
in  the  utmost  obscurity.  The  expeditions  to  Olyn- 
thus  and  the  Chersonesus,  may  at  first  sight  appear 
to  indicate  enterprises  on  his  part  which  they  were 
designed  to  counteract.  But  in  our  total  ignorance  of 
their  precise  objects,  we  cannot  feel  sure  whether 
they  were  occasioned  by  his  movements,  or  only  by 
the  fears  of  the  Athenians. 

Still  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  scantiness  of  the 
means  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Charidemus  that  the 
Athenian  possessions  in  the  north  were  no  longer 
Pi.mp'8  considered  in  immediate  danger :  and  in  fact,  during 
inacuoo.  the  ncxt  two  years,  Philip's  history  is  a  mere  blank, 
which  we  can  neither  fill  up,  nor  satisfactorily  ex- 
plain. It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  state  of  his 
health,  which  in  general  was  very  robust,  can  have 
kept  him  inactive  for  any  great  part  of  this  time.  His 
Thracian  expedition  seems  indeed  to  have  been  so  far 
successful,  that,  when  he  returned  to  his  own  domi- 
nions, he  carried  away  with  him  a  son  of  Cersobleptes 
as  a  hostage  ^ ;  but  even  if  he  had  accomplished  all 
that  he  thought  immediately  desirable  in  Thrace,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  war  with  Athens 
would  have  given  rise  to  some  occurrences  deserving 
a  place  in  history.  Yet  it  is  not  merely  the  silence 
of  Diodorus,  that  proves  he  knew  of  no  important 


*  ^kYl  De  F.  L.  §  86.  The  ^rords  indeed  might  leave  it  doubtful,  whether  it 
"was  on  the  first  or  the  second  embassy,  that  ^schlnes  saw  the  young  prince  at 
Philip's  court  Flathe,  p.  203.  supposes  the  second :  but  then  what  could  have 
indua'd  the  orator  to  mention  the  feict  ?  It  could  only  serve  to  vindicate  his  con- 
duct, if  it  was  referred  to  the  first  embassy :  and  then  it  seems  to  Justify  the  state- 
ment in  the  text. 
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events  connected  with  the  struggle  between  Philip     chap. 

and  Athens,  in  this  period.      The  fact  that  in  the  .  ^™'. 

course  of  these  two  years  Phocion  was  carrying  on 

a  war  in  Cyprus  on  behalf  of  the  Persian  king,  points 

to  the  same  conclusion.     It  is  confirmed  by  the  con-  ^  ^  ^^- 

SdcccIi  of 

duct  of  Demosthenes  himself,  recorded  in  one  of  his  Demo- 
extant  speeches,  which  was  delivered  in  one  of  these  Jb^^K^J^**'^ 
two  years.  After  the  death  of  Mausolus  the  demo-  ^laiw. 
cratical  party  at  Rhodes  had  conceived  hopes  of  over- 
throwing the  oligarchy,  and  it  appears  had  applied  to 
Athens  for  aid.  Demosthenes  thought  it  an  oppor- 
tunity which  ought  not  to  be  neglected  for  restoring  the 
Athenian  influence  in  that  island  ;  and  seems  to  have 
hoped  that  the  example  of  the  democratical  Rhodians, 
if  they  succeeded,  might  shake  the  oligarchical  go- 
vernments of  Chios  and  Lesbos,  which  were  the  chief 
obstacles  to  the  renewal  of  their  alliance  with  Athens. 
The  principal  argument  that  had  been  urged  on  the 
other  side,  was  that  the  interference  of  Athens  might 
involve  her  in  war  either  with  the  Persian  king  — 
who  it  seems  had  taken  the  ruling  party  in  Rhodes 
under  his  protection  —  or  with  Artemisia,  the  widow 
of  Mausolus,  who  now  reigned  alone  in  Caria.  The 
orator  endeavours  to  show  that  Artemisia  would  pro- 
bably remain  neutral,  and  that  the  risk  of  provoking 
the  King  ought  not  to  deter  the  Athenians  ;  and  he 
is  thus  led  to  the  remark,  that  there  were  persons 
who  often  affected  to  treat  Philip  with  contempt, 
while  they  represented  the  Persian  as  a  formidable 
enemy ;  so  that  the  people,  if  it  listened  to  these 
counsellors,  would  take  no  precautions  against  the 
one,  and  make  no  resistance  to  any  pretensions  of  the 
other. 

Such  language  could  only  have  been  used  at  a 
period  of  comparative  repose,  when  no  immediate 
danger  was  apprehended  from  Philip :  and  though 
the  speech  contains  no  definite  plan,  yet  as  it  recom- 
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CHAP,  mends  that  the  people  should  vigorously  espouse  the 
<  y  '>  cause  of  the  Rhodian  democracy,  it  implies  that,  in 
the  orator's  opinion,  there  was  at  the  time  no  more 
pressing  occasion  for  the  exertion  of  its  strength.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  state  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, which  had  encouraged  the  hopes  of  the  demo- 
cratical  Rhodians,  was  also  connected  with  the  long 
pause  which  interrupted  the  course  of  Philip's  enter- 
prises against  Athens  and  Greece.  The  King  was 
engaged  in  a  war  which  he  conducted  in  person,  with 
Egypt  and  other  revolted  provinces:  and  when  De- 
mosthenes made  his  last  mentioned  speech,  the  issue 
of  the  contest  was  doubtful,  and  the  Persian  throne 
was  commonly  supposed  to  be  in  great  danger.* 
That  Philip  kept  his  eye  attentively  fixed  on  the 
progress  of  these  important  events,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned :  and  perhaps  he  was  not  a  mere  spectator, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  sudden  revolution ; 
the  shelter  which  he  gave  to  the  rebellious  subjects  of 
the  Persian  king  raises  a  suspicion  that  he  may  have 
been  previously  in  secret  correspondence  with  them. 

The  state  of  aflfairs  appears  to  have  been  not  mate- 
rially altered  when  Demosthenes  delivered  the  oration 
which  has  been  commonly  considered  as  the  second 
part  of  the  first  Philippic,  but  which  from  internal 
evidence  it  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  refer  to  a 
diflFerent  period,  later  by  more  than  a  year,  probably 
the  first  half  of  350.  Among  the  immediate  occasions 
of  this  speech  may  be  reckoned  a  letter  which  had 
been  recently  addressed  by  Philip  to  the  Eubojans, 
either  with  the  view  of  dissuading  those  who  were 
still  at  war  with  Athens  from  entering  into  treaty 
with  her,  or  of  shaking  the  confidence  of  her  allies. 
Athens,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  was  so  far  from 
being  able  to  protect  others,  that  she  had  shown  her* 

'  De  Rhod.  Lib.  §  13.  itpd,rrovTos  {fiofftXiots)  &s  Aeycroi,  koI  8ii}ftapn}«c<JT0f  oTs 
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self  incapable  of  maintaining  her  own  possessions.    A     chap. 
public  document  of  such  an  import  could  not  but  pro-  .  ^"^\ 
voke  resentment  and  revive  apprehensions  at  Athens, 
and  it  furnished  Demosthenes  with   an   opportune 
handle  for  again  recommending  measures  of  precau- 
tion.    They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  called  for  by 
any  immediate  visible  danger.     On  the  contrary,  the 
greatest  uncertainty  is  represented  as  prevailing  at 
Athens  as  to  Philip's  movements  and  projects.     The 
idlers  of  the  agora,  in  the  absence  of  authentic  inform- 
ation, amused  themselves  with   a  variety   of  futile 
speculations  concerning  his  designs  and  proceedings. 
Some  had  discovered  that  he  meant  to  take  part  with 
Sparta  against  Thebes.     Others  believed  that  he  was 
meditating  the  dismemberment  of  certain  states  or 
confederacies ;  apparently  those  of  Bceotia  and  Thes- 
saly .   There  were  also  reports,  probably  better  founded, 
that  he  had  sent  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Persia, 
and  that  he  was  fortifying  towns  in  Ulyria.^     Demo- 
sthenes renews  the  proposal  which  he  had  made  in  the 
first  Philippic ;  but,  as  has  been  observed,  with  a  very 
important  modification,  which  experience  or  reflection 
had  suggested  to  him  in  the  interval.     He  was  now 
convinced  that  his  former  plan,  according  to  which  a 
fleet  and  army  were  to  be  always  in  readiness,  at  a 
short  notice,  to  set  out  from  Attica  for  any  point  where 
succours  might  be  required,  would  not  answer  the 
purpose,  because  Philip  might  always  take  advantage 
of  the  winter,  or  of  the  prevalence  of  the  Etesian 
winds,  to  accomplish  his  objects  before  the  Athenian 
expedition  could  reach  the  northern  coast.     It  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  force  sufficient  to  check 
Philip's  enterprises,  should  be  permanently  stationed 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast  of  Macedonijt,  win- 

1  §  55.  tiMv  ol  iik¥  w§pu6¥Tts  /ftcrd  AoK^atfUHtimif  ^aai  ^/Xnnror  itpdrrftv  rifw 
Srifialuy  KaraKwriy  Kti  rds  iro\tT§ltu  iuunrfv,  ol  8'  &s  irp4fffi€is  irdirofA^w  &s  fioffi" 
\4a,  olViy  'IWvptois  w6ktis  Tfft;(i{cir. 
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CHAP,  tering  in  one  of  the  northern  islands,  Lemnos  or 
.  ^^^ ,  Thasos  or  Sciathus,  and  always  at  hand  to  meet  every 
emergency  as  it  arose.  To  the  want  of  such  a  stand- 
ing force  he  ascribes  all  their  past  failures  and  reverses. 
The  fault  hitherto  had  been  not  so  much  that  they 
had  done  little,  as  that  they  had  done  nothing  at  the 
right  time.  They  had  always  been  talking  when  they 
should  have  been  acting,  and  only  began  to  move 
when  the  season  for  action  was  past.  Like  rude 
boxers  who,  instead  of  warding  off  their  antagonist's 
blows,  put  their  hands  to  the  part  struck,  they  had 
always  followed  the  enemy's  movements,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance which  rendered  it  impossible  to  counteract 
them.  The  expeditions  which  they  had  sent  to  the 
relief  of  the  places  attacked  by  Philip  had  all  arrived 
too  late.  Why,  but  because  their  preparations  for 
the  defence  of  the  state  were  so  much  worse  regulated 
than  those  by  which  they  provided  for  the  celebration 
of  the  festivals  on  which  such  enormous  sums  were 
spent  ?  There  every  man  knew  his  place  and  his  part 
beforehand ;  and  therefore  all  was  executed  with  un- 
failing exactness ;  but  when  an  expedition  was  decreed 
there  were  questions  to  be  discussed,  disputes  to  be 
settled,  ways  and  means  to  be  found,  and  the  prepa- 
rations were  never  completed  until  the  object  was  lost. 
Or  they  contented  themselves  (as  not  long  before  in 
the  case  of  Charidemus)  with  sending  out  empty 
triremes,  and  the  still  vainer  hopes  inspired  by  some 
flattering  counsellor. 

The  orator's  principal  aim,  in  this  as  in  his  previous 
proposal,  was  perhaps  not  more  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  Attica,  than  to  break  the  habits  of  indo- 
lence and  ease  which  were  fostered  by  the  exclusive 
employment  of  mercenary  troops,  and  gradually  to 
inure  his  fellow  citizens  to  regular  military  service. 
On  another  very  important  subject — the  waste  of  the 
public  money  in  shows  and  feasts — he  is  compelled  to 
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express  himself  very  cautiously.  The  contrast  indeed  chap. 
which  he  points  out  between  the  order  and  efficacy  of  .  ^^^^, 
the  preparations  for  the  amusement  of  the  idle,  and 
the  confusion  and  delay  of  those  which  were  made  for 
the  defence  of  the  state,  must  have  excited  a  feeling 
of  shame ;  and  when  he  spoke  of  the  vast  resources 
of  the  state,  while  he  reminded  his  hearers  of  the 
wretchedly  inefficient  manner  in  which  they  were 
content  to  equip  their  armaments,  the  question  might 
naturally  occur — How  were  those  resources  employed  ? 
But  this  was  a  subject  which  required  to  be  ap- 
proached with  great  caution,  so  as  not  directly  to 
i%ise  the  question  which  had  been  placed  under  a  ban 
by  the  decree  of  Eubulus. 

This  speech  seems  not  to  have  been  attended,  any 
more  than  the  first  Philippic,  with  any  immediate 
practical  result.  We  hear  at  least  of  no  fresh  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  until  they  engaged 
in  the  contest  which  ended  with  the  destruction  of 
Olynthus.  According  to  Justin  the  occasion  of  this 
war  was  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  Olynthians  to  two 
princes  of  the  Macedonian  blood  royal,  sons  of 
Amyntas,  who  had  excited  Philip's  jealousy,  and  took 
refuge  in  Olynthus,  after  he  had  put  another  brother 
to  death.*  But  other  accounts  render  it  very  doubtful 
whether  this  was  even  so  much  as  the  pretext  of  the 
quarrel.  For  we  find  Philip,  before  he  declared  any 
intentions  directly  hostile  to  Olynthus,  successively 
attacking  the  other  Chalcidian  towns,  as  if  steadily 
bent  on  the  conquest  of  the  whole  peninsula ;  and 
the  resistance  which  he  had  to  encounter  from  the 
Olynthians  rendered  it  quite  superfluous  to  allege  any 
other  motive  for  prosecuting  the  war  against  them ; 

'  Tin.  3.  10.  Post  hcc  Olynthlofl  aggreditur ;  receperant  enim  per  misericor- 
diam  post  c«dem  unius  duos  fratres  ^us,  quos  Philippus  ex  noverc&  genitos  velutl 
participes  regnl  Interflcere  gestiebat 
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CHAP,     nor  do  we  hear  of  his  demanding  the  surrender  of  the 
xhUL     refugees  as  a  condition  of  peace, 
wmr  His  attack  on  Olynthus  had  probably  been  long 

pwHrMid  meditated;  and  the  chief  difficulty  is,  as  we  have 
oiyntbua.  just  sccu,  to  explain  why  it  was  so  long  delayed. 
Olynthus,  it  seems,  had  renounced  her  alliance  with 
him  before  his  expedition  to  Thessaly ;  and  the  pains 
which  he  had  once  taken  to  conciliate  her  friendship, 
prove  that  he  could  not  have  viewed  her  hostility  or 
estrangement  with  indifference.  Perhaps  however 
during  the  two  years  which  are  left  vacant  as  to  ac- 
tions of  his  by  Diodorus,  he  was  not  only  making 
preparations  for  the  execution  of  his  design,  but  hdli 
actually  entered  upon  it,  and  had  begun  to  encroach 
upon  the  territories  of  the  Greek  towns  near  his  fron- 
tier, yet  so  that  Olynthus,  though  disquieted,  might 
not  think  it  necessary  to  interpose.  If  any  farther 
explanation  of  his  seeming  inactivity  were  needed,  it 
might  be  found  partly  in  expeditions  against  the 
lUyrians  and  Pseonians  which  he  seems  to  have  under- 
taken in  this  interval  ^,  and  partly  in  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  Thessaly,  which,  though  it  did  not  yet  demand 
his  presence,  was  such  as  to  afford  him  frequent  oc- 
cupation, and  to  require  constant  vigilance.  The 
Thessalians  are  represented  as  a  restless,  turbulent, 
fickle  people.  Those  of  his  party,  when  they  called 
him  in  as  an  ally,  did  not  mean  to  make  him  their 
master.  But  his  conduct  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
tyrants  soon  began  to  awaken  their  distrust.  He  con- 
tinued to  occupy  PagassB,  and  began  to  build  new  forti- 
fications at  Magnesia :  a  strong  intimation,  that  he 
considered  it  as  his  own,  and  had  no  intention  of  aban- 
doning it.  He  likewise  continued  to  receive  a  large 
portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  country,  which  it  ap- 

*  Dem.  Olyntb.  i.  §  13.  r^t  8*  #v^  *lX\vpufls  icol  Tledopos  oibTov  Koi  wp6s*Ap6fi0c» 
Ktti  hoi  Tit  ftr  fcroi  mpaX^lww  ffrpwr^Uu,     Compare  Philipp.  i.  §  48.  ol  IF  ip 
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pears  had  been  ceded  to  him  for  a  time  to  meet  the  chap. 
expenses  of  the  war  with  Pherae.  These  indications  of 
designs  inconsistent  with  the  independence  of  Thes- 
saly,  appear  to  have  excited  uneasiness,  which  vented 
itself  in  murmurs,  complaints,  and  even  remonstrances, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  pacify  his  discontented  allies, 
with  assurances  of  his  honourable  intentions  as  to 
Magnesia,  and  with  promises  of  farther  aid  in  the 
Sacred  War. 

There  w*  probably  at  Olynthus,  as  at  Athens,  a 
party  which  dreaded  a  war  with  so  formidable  a  neigh- 
bour, hoped  that  it  might  be  averted,  and  flattered 
itself  with  the  belief  that  Philip,  who  had  once  shown 
such  disinterested  friendship,  even  now  harboured  no 
hostile  purpose  against  the  city.  This  party  had  no 
doubt  opposed  the  peace  with  Athens,  and  had  la- 
boured, hitherto  with  success,  to  preserve  neutrality ; 
for  no  alliance  had  yet  been  concluded  with  Philip's 
enemies.  We  do  not  even  know  whether  the  recep- 
tion given  to  his  two  half-brothers  —  supposing  the 
fact  certain  —  preceded  the  open  rupture.  But  in 
349  Philip  began  to  manifest  his  designs  in  a  manner 
which  nothing  but  wilful  blindness  could  mistake,  by 
an  attack  on  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Chalcidian  con- 
federacy, which  Olynthus  was  bound  both  by  honour 
and  interest  to  defend.  Diodorus  calls  the  place 
Geira,  a  name  otherwise  unknown,  for  which  it  has 
been  proposed  to  substitute  that  of  Stageira,  Aris- 
totle's birth-place.  The  place  was  evidently  of  some 
importance,  for  when  Philip  had  taken  it,  and  rased 
it  to  the  ground,  the  terror  inspired  by  its  fate  in- 
duced several  of  the  neighbouring  towns  to  submit 
without  resistance  to  the  conqueror.  This  aggression, 
which,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  totally  unprovoked, 
seems  to  have  been  considered  by  the  Olynthians  as 
manifestly  directed  against  themselves :  and  it  pro- 
bably for  a  time  silenced  the  party  which  had  hitherto 
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advocated  neutrality.  An  embassy  was  sent  to  Athens 
to  propose  an  alliance,  and  to  request  succours.  Philip 
however  affected  indignation  at  the  suspicions  of  the 
Olynthians,  and  sent  envoys  to  vindicate  his  conduct, 
and  exhort  them  to  peace.^  His  object  in  this  step 
was  perhaps  not  so  much  to  deceive  the  people  and 
prevent  the  alliance  with  Athens,  as  to  gain  some  of 
the  leading  men  by  corruption,  and  to  afford  them  a 
colour  for  openly  espousing  his  cause.  And  it  hap- 
pened, opportunely  for  such  a  purpose,  that  at  this 
juncture  the  affairs  of  Thessaly  rendered  his  presence 
necessary  there.  Pitholaus,  aided  perhaps  by  the 
discontent  which  prevailed  even  among  the  partizans 
of  Macedonia,  had  recovered  possession  of  Pherae. 
We  might  almost  suspect  Philip  of  having  connived 
at  this  enterprise,  which  was  in  every  way  most  fa- 
vourable to  his  interests.  To  expel  the  intruder  cost 
him  little  more  than  the  march  :  Pitholaus  seems  to 
have  withdrawn  at  his  approach.  But  the  service 
thus  rendered  to  Thessaly,  the  danger  which  this 
event  proved  to  be  still  hanging  over  it,  stifled  the 
murmurs  of  the  Thessalians,  gave  him  a  pretext  for 
deferring  the  execution  of  his  promises,  and  for  ex- 
tending his  encroachments  on  their  liberty,  and  en- 
abled him  to  prosecute  his  designs  against  Olynthus 
without  fear  of  interruption  from  that  quarter. 

The  Olynthian  embassy  was  welcomed  at  Athens 
by  all  who  viewed  the  growth  of  Philip's  power 
with  dread.  If  out  of  Greece  there  was  any  state 
that  could  oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  his  progress, 
it  was  supposed  to  be  Olynthus,  once  the  mistress  of  a 
great  part  of  his  kingdom,  still  strong  in  herself,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  which  included  thirty- 
two  of  the  neighbouring  Greek  towns,  some  of  them 
places  of  considerable  note.     We  can  hardly  adopt 

*  Dem.  Philipp.  iii.  §  16.  irdrra  rhy  &\\op  xP^^^»  '^^tw  abrhif  atrtdurcurS  rt 
roioirroyf  iiyayoKTW'  ical  irpHrfitis  irifxMwv  ro\ts  &wo\9Y'Vrofi4yous.  Compare  Cherson. 
§  60.  0^8*  *0\vy6lois  i^  ^X^'«  ^'  ^^  *^V  ''V  X<^?  '>'^  (rrpdrwfui  irap^v  f^w*'. 
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the  statements  of  Demosthenes,  when  he  represents  chap. 
Olynthus  as  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  Philip,  than  she  had  l)een 
before  she  was  conquered  by  Sparta.^  But  still  there 
was  enough  in  her  past  history  and  her  present  re- 
sources seemingly  to  justify  the  hopes  of  the  Athenians, 
who  were  not  yet  able  to  estimate  the  full  difierence 
between  Macedonia  as  it  had  been  under  Amyntas, 
and  what  it  had  become  under  his  son.  An  alliance 
with  Olynthus  for  oflFence  and  defence  against  Philip, 
had  for  some  time  been  regarded  by  most  Athenian 
statesmen  as  the  best  safeguard  of  Athens  ^ ;  nor  had 
efforts  probably  been  wanting  to  secure  it  for  her* 
What  had  been  so  ardently  desired,  now  unexpectedly 
offered  itself:  there  could  be  little  question  whether 
it  ought  to  be  accepted.  We  hear  indeed  of  opposi- 
tion made  to  the  advocates  of  the  proposed  alliance 
by  Demades  ^,  a  man  of  no  ordinary  talents,  but  still 
more  distinguished  in  the  worst  times  of  Athens  by  a 
degree  of  impudence  and  profligacy,  public  and  private, 
which  exceeded  all  former  examples.  But  as  we  do 
not  know  the  grounds  of  his  opposition,  it  may  have 
been  directed,  though  probably  with  the  most  per- 
fidious intention,  not  against  the  measure  itself,  but 
against  the  plans  proposed  for  the  attainment  of  its 
objects. 

Demosthenes  appears  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  speeches  or 
the  debates  which  arose  on  this  question:  it  was  ^^ 
against  him  that  Demades  made  his  stand.  He  has 
left  three  orations,  delivered  all  within  a  year,  on  thi» 
subject.  Unhappily  the  order  in  which  they  were 
produced,  has  been  long  matter  of  a  controversy 
which  is  not  yet  settled.  This  uncertainty  detracts 
not  a  little  from  their  historical  value;  for  though 
the  reader  may  form  a  decided  opinion  on  the  point, 
the  historian  cannot  consider  his  own  as  beyond  dis- 

»  Dc  F.  L.  §301.  •  Olynth.  in.  §  8.  ■  Suldas.     Aij/wi^nJ. 
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CHAP.  pute.  I  shall  however  notice  their  contents  in  that 
order  which  appears  to  me  the  most  probable,  but  shall 
as  much  as  possible  avoid  resting  any  conclusions  on 
this  assumption.  The  oration  which  seems  to  have 
been  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  embassy  by 
which  the  Olynthians  sought  alliance  with  Athens, 
though  it  opens  with  an  appropriate  congratulation 
on  the  favour  of  heaven,  shown  in  the  opportunity 
just  presented,  proceeds  as  if  it  was  designed  to  ani- 
mate the  Athenians  to  a  contest  from  which  they 
were  disposed  to  shrink  through  fear  of  Philip's  over- 
whelming power :  it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  view 
of  his  history  and  character  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
Yet  it  is  hardly  credible  that  at  this  juncture  the 
mood  that  prevailed  in  the  people  can  have  been  one 
of  despondency,  for  which  there  was  no  apparent  cause, 
either  in  the  recent  occurrence,  or  in  the  events  of  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  The  fears  however  to  which 
the  orator  professes  to  address  himself,  were  in  them- 
selves very  reasonable ;  and  the  less  they  were  really 
felt  by  his  hearers,  the  more  advisable  he  might  think 
it  to  suggest  them,  not  of  course  in  order  to  damp 
their  spirit,  but  to  rouse  them  to  an  effort  worthy  of 
the  greatness  of  the  struggle.  There  were  some,  as 
he  had  observed  in  his  speech  on  the  Rhodians,  who 
were  used  to  represent  Philip  as  a  despicable  antago- 
nist :  this  he  knew  to  be  a  false  and  dangerous  way 
of  inspiring  the  people  with  courage.  He  \vished  that 
they  should  recognize  Philip's  power  as  truly  formid- 
able, but  that  they  should  be  convinced  it  had  be- 
come so  only  through  their  own  remissness  or  unwise 
policy;  that  they  should  believe  it  might  be  over- 
thrown, but  not  without  a  complete  change  in  their 
measures  and  habits.  It  is  in  substance  the  aroru- 
ment  of  the  first  Philippic.  The  general  effect  is 
encouraging ;  but  the  encouragement  is  directly  sub- 
servient to  the  practical  exhortation.     Demosthenes 
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shared  the  hopes  which  had  been  awakened  by  the  chap. 
Olynthian  embassy,  but  he  was  aware  that  their  ful-  ^"^ 
fihnent  depended  on  the  manner  in  which  Athens 
availed  herself  of  the  opportunity,  and  this  was  the 
conclusion  to  which  he  points  throughout  the  speech. 
The  contest  is  a  hopeful  one,  because  Philip's  power, 
overgrown  as  it  is,  does  not  rest  on  secure  founda- 
tions :  his  artifices  are  detected  and  spent,  his  promises 
and  professions  can  deceive  none  of  his  neighbours 
any  longer:  his  Thessalian  allies  are  growing  impatient 
of  his  yoke:  even  his  Macedonian  subjects  are  be- 
come weary  of  the  burdens  which  his  ambition  im- 
poses on  them :  his  personal  character  does  not  inspire 
either  love  or  respect :  his  ablest  officers  are  disgusted 
by  the  jealousy  which  he  betrays  of  their  merit,  and 
by  the  favour  which  he  shows  to  the  vilest  parasites 
and  the  coarsest  buflfbons.  Fortunate  indeed  he  has 
been ;  but  his  good  fortune  has  been  the  folly  and 
negligence  of  the  Athenians,  and  will  last  no  longer. 
If  they  would  recover  what  they  have  lost,  they  must 
shrink  from  no  sacrifices,  no  labours :  their  property, 
their  personal  services,  must  be  freely  devoted  to  the 
common  weal. 

The  speech  however  contains  no  specific  proposal, 
unless  it  be  that  an  embassy  should  be  sent  to  insti- 
gate the  Thessalians  against  Philip.  But  even  this 
suggestion  seems  to  have  been  made  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  the  condition  annexed  to  it.  Such  an  em- 
bassy he  observes,  will  avail  nothing,  unless  it  be 
supported  by  efforts  which  would  prove  that  the 
people  had  at  length  roused  itself  from  its  lethargy, 
and  was  prepared  to  exert  itself  to  the  utmost  in 
behalf  of  its  allies.  The  measure  finally  adopted  was 
far  from  corresponding  to  these  exhortations,  and 
cannot  have  been  proposed  by  Demosthenes.  The 
succours  decreed  consisted  in  a  fleet  of  thirty  galleys, 
manned  indeed  from  Athens,  but  bearing  no  greater 
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military  force  than  2000  mercenary  peltasts.  The 
expedition  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Chares.* 
As  to  its  issue  we  have  no  express  information  :  it  is 
only  from  the  sequel  that  we  find  it  must  have  proved 
altogether  fruitless,  and  that  Philip,  on  hb  return 
from  Thessaly,  prosecuted  the  war  more  vigorously 
than  ever  against  the  Chalcidian  cities,  still  however 
abstaining  from  the  invasion  of  the  Olynthian  terri- 
tory, and  from  a  declaration  of  war  against  Olynthus 
itself.  His  conquests  did  not  the  less  on  this  account 
alarm  the  Olynthians  for  their  own  safety ;  and  they 
sent  a  second  embassy  to  Athens,  to  solicit  more 
eflfectual  succours.  It  is  not  clear  whether  any  blame 
was  due  or  was  imputed  to  Chares :  perhaps  he  had 
done  all  he  could,  but  found  himself  unable  \nth  his 
small  land-force  to  relieve  any  of  the  threatened  towns 
against  Philip's  army.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  incurred  any  considerable  loss,  and 
therefore  had  probably  sent  an  account  of  his  opera- 
tions to  Athens  which  flattered  the  people's  hopes. 
In  his  oration  on  the  second  embassy  Demosthenes 
speaks  as  one  who  was  much  less  confident  than  his 
hearers,  and  who  dreaded  the  efiect  which  might  have 
been  produced  on  them  by  the  language  of  preceding 
speakers,  who  talked  of  punishing  Philip.  He  endea- 
vours to  convince  them  that  this  is  not  the  tone  which 
befits  their  present  circumstances  :  that  they  might 
well  be  satisfied  for  the  present,  if  they  could  provide 
for  the  safety  of  their  allies,  and  that  even  their  own 
was  in  great  danger,  unless  they  would  adopt  some 
new  and  extraordinary  measures.  He  thinks  it  ne- 
cessary to  crave  indulgence  for  his  boldness,  and  a 
patient  hearing,  before  he  ventures  to  make  the  pro- 
position on  which  he  grounds  all  his  own  hopes  of 
success  in  the  contest  with  Philip:  not  merely  be- 
cause it  was  in  itself  unpopular,  but  because  it  would 

'  Phllochorus  np.  Dlonys.  ad  Amm. 
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expose  him  to  the  resentment  of  a  powerful  faction,  chap. 
which  on  this  subject  had  the  ear  of  the  assembly. 
He  does  not  name  Eubulus,  but  clearly  describes  the 
arts  by  which  he  and  his  party  had  gained  the  people's 
favour,  had  enriched  themselves  at  its  expense,  and 
by  humouring  its  love  of  ease  and  pleasure,  kept  it  in 
a  degrading  dependence  on  themselves.  A  regulation 
made  for  financial  purposes,  by  which  1200  of  the 
wealthier  citizens  were  divided  into  classes,  had  given 
rise  to  oligarchical  cabals,  of  which  Demosthenes  had 
complained  in  his  former  speech,  and  it  seems  that 
Eubulus  found  these  classes  convenient  instruments 
for  his  purposes.  The  maxim  of  his  administration 
was  to  keep  the  people  satisfied  at  home  by  his  dis- 
tribution of  the  public  money,  and  to  deprive  it  as 
much  as  possible  of  all  means  of  controlling  the  con- 
duct of  its  servants  abroad.  Works  of  more  show 
than  use  or  cost,  for  the  ornament  of  the  city,  were 
frequently  undertaken,  and  were  represented  as  proofs 
of  prosperity.  In  the  meanwhile  all  the  great  inte- 
rests of  the  state  had  been  neglected  :  its  most  valu- 
able possessions  lost,  more  than  1 600  talents  had  been 
wasted  in  a  disastrous  war ' :  and  the  poorer  citizens, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  chiefly  benefited  by  these 
abuses,  were  wretched  as  well  as  idle  in  the  midst  of 
luxury  and  splendour.  The  remedy  which  the  orator 
proposes  is  a  revision  of  the  law  of  Eubulus,  and  of 
the  other  pernicious  innovations  which  supported  this 
destructive  system.     But  though  he  distinctly  urges 

'  v\§lu  ^  X^^^  *<*i  irtyraKdaia  rdXturra  iantX^KOfitif  th  o^9lr  Z4o¥.  §  28. 
.£schiDes,  F.  L.  §  74.|  mentions  the  tame  sum  as  spent  in  the  Amphipolitan  War^ 
by  Chares :  x^"'^  '^  *^^  ir^inaK6<ria  TdXaana  ovk  th  trrparidarat  &AA*  c/f  ^9ix6vwp 
iL\a(oy€tas  iyjiXMciveu.  But  for  the  passage  of  Demosthenes  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  this  sum  included  the  expenditure  incurred  for  the  relief  of  Olyn- 
thus ;  and  this  would  have  agreed  with  the  statement  of  Schol.  Bav.  on  Dem. 
Olynth.  I.  §  27.  (p.  22.  Reisk.)  rhp  wp6  rou  w6\*noif]  rhp  8i'  'Aft^tlwoXip  \4ytt,  cif 
ttf  x^*o  iicucSiria  rdAavra  dvii^^^i^'  As  it  is,  we  cannot  exactly  define  the  period 
comprehended  in  the  calculation,  which  appears  however  to  have  been  grounded  on 
unquestionable  data  (ravra  ifjuf  iv  ro7s  ieywriv  ifl  rdis  XdpriTos  oi  Kari/iyopoi  Scut- 
yvQvci.     JBocIl  ibid. ).    Set  Appendix  ii.  on  the  first  Philippic. 
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CHAP,  the  people  to  this  step,  he  contends  that  the  authors 
XLUh  ^£  those  laws,  as  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  popu- 
larity arising  from  them,  ought  to  be  forced  to  under- 
take whatever  risk  might  be  necessary  in  order  to 
procure  their  repeal. 

The  diffidence  which  he  expresses  in  several  pas- 
sages of  his  speech  as  to  the  power  of  his  eloquence, 
was  too  well  grounded.  It  was  not  able  to  overcome 
the  indolence  of  the  people,  or  the  influence  of  the 
prevailing  faction.  This  was  probably  the  occasion 
on  which  Demades  distinguished  himself  by  his  oppo- 
sition to  Demosthenes.  The  question  was  not  whether 
fresh  succours  should  be  sent  to  Olynthus :  on  that, 
as  Demosthenes  observes,  all  were  agreed :  but  as  to 
the  ways  and  means.  It  was  still  thought  most  con- 
venient to  employ  a  mercenary  force  of  the  same 
description  as  that  which  had  served  under  Chares : 
but  the  number  now  added  to  it  was  4000,  and  1 50 
cavalry,  with  eighteen  galleys  to  strengthen  the  fleet, 
which  probably  remained  on  the  same  station.  But 
Chares  himself  was  recalled;  not,  as  the  sequel  proves, 
because  he  had  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
but  apparently  because  the  partizans  of  Charidemus 
thought  tliis  a  fair  opportunity  of  giving  him  employ- 
ment in  a  country  where  he  was  well  known,  and 
where  his  services  had  been  sought  many  years  before, 
when  Timotheus  prevented  him  from  taking  the  com- 
mand there.  He  himself,  it  seems,  was  still  in  the 
i^roramMid  Hellespont  * ;  but  he  was  called  away  to  put  himself 
atoiynthua,  at  the  head  of  the  new  expedition.  Concerning  his 
campaign  at  Oljoithus,  we  are  not  left  so  totiiUy  de- 
stitute of  information  as  about  that  of  Chares ;  but 
the  few  facts  which  we  learn  of  it,  provoke  rather 
than  satisfy  our  curiosity.  It  appears  that  he  made 
an  inroad  into  the  adjacent  districts  of  Bottia^a  and 
the  peninsula   of  Pallene :    and  it  is  said   that   he 
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ravaged  them ;  as  if  this  had  been  liis  only  object ;  chap. 
which  would  imply  that  they  were  already  in  the  .  ^'^"^\ 
enemy's  possession :  but  in  that  case  Olynthus  must 
have  been  already  besieged.  We  are  therefore  led  to 
suspect  that  these  movements  were  designed  to  repel 
the  incursions  of  the  Macedonians  and  were  in  some 
degree  successful:  for  we  also  hear  of  Macedonian 
prisoners,  who  at  this  time  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Olynthians,  with  Derdas,  probably  their  com- 
mander, and  a  man  of  rank.*  But  from  the  same 
authority  we  learn  that  Charidemus,  while  he  com- 
manded at  Olynthus,  not  only  indulged  in  the  most 
shameless  profligacy,  but  treated  the  Olynthian  nm- 
gistrates  with  an  insolence,  which,  unless  that  which 
we  read  was  a  solitary  example,  must  have  given 
great  ofi^ence. 

It  was  perhaps  as  well  the  indignation  excited  by  Thw 
such  conduct,  as  the  progress  of  Philip's  arms,  that  *™**'^' 
induced  the  Olynthians  again  to  apply  to  Athens, 
with  an  earnest  request  to  send  not  a  mercenary 
force,  but  one  composed  of  Athenian  citizens.  The 
application  was  made  in  terms  which  implied  that 
they  considered  themselves  as  now  in  extreme  danger. 
Philip  was  gaining  ground,  partly  by  force,  partly  by 
corruption,  which  had  procured  him  partizans  in 
Olynthus  itself.  Before  the  third  embassy  to  Athens, 
it  appears  that  they  had  ventured  to  propose  nego- 
tiation with  the  enemy^ ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  they 
had  not  carried  this  point ;  for  we  hear  of  a  violent 
struggle  between  them  and  the  friends  of,  Athens, 
which  ended  in  the  expulsion  or  disgrace  of  one  of 

'  Theopompus,  in  Athencos,  x.  47.  It  muit  be  noticed  however  that  neither 
the  name  of  the  person,  nor  the  date  of  the  story,  is  mentioned  in  the  extract.  But 
as  to  the  person  the  description  Athensns  gives  of  him,  as  Charidemus  of  Orevs 
on  whom  the  Athenians  heetowed  their /ranehiee,  is  too  precise  to  adroit  a  suspicion 
of  mistake.  And  until  some  other  epoch  is  found,  to  which  the  presence  of  Chari- 
demus at  Olynthus  under  such  circumstances  can  be  referred,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  occasion  was  the  one  stated  in  the  teit. 

'  I  infer  this  from  1  Olynth.  §  4. 
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CHAP,  their  principal  adversaries  named  Apollonides  ',  and 
.  ^^^  .  may  have  turned  on  the  question  of  war  or  peace : 
though  if  this  Apollonides  was  the  same  who  is  else- 
where described  as  an  emissary  of  Charidemus  \  who 
however  appears  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  Cardia  ^,  his 
banishment  may  have  proceeded  from  a  different 
cause.  The  Athenians  were  now  it  seems  for  the 
first  time  sensible  of  the  impending  danger,  and  ready 
to  listen  to  Demosthenes,  when  he  told  them  they 
had  to  choose  between  war  before  Olynthus  and  one 
at  their  own  door,  and  that  they  must  no  longer 
commit  their  defence  to  other  hands,  but  must  arm 
themselves  in  their  own  cause.  A  small  force  would 
be  of  no  avail,  nor  would  a  single  armament  be  suf- 
ficient: two  expeditions  must  be  fitted  out  at  the 
same  time,  one  to  protect  Olynthus,  the  other  to 
attempt  a  diversion  by  the  invasion  of  Macedonia. 
An  embassy  also  must  be  sent  to  cheer  and  rouse  the 
Olynthians  with  assurances  of  support,  and  thus  to 
counteract  the  persuasions  of  those  who  might  advise 
them  to  negotiate  with  Philip,  and  the  artifices  by 
which  he  might  tempt  them  to  renounce  the  alliance 
with  Athens,  and  to  throw  themselves  on  his  mercy. 
As  to  the  financial  question,  that,  in  so  pressing  an 
emergency,  is  not  of  the  first  importance.  A  fund 
must  be  provided:  if  they  chose  to  raise  one  by 
extraordinary  taxation,  rather  than  use  that  which 


*  Demosthenes,  Phil.  iii.  §  67.  79.  It  mast  however  be  observed  that  the  word 
used  in  both  passages,  MaXuv,  lir^oX^yrcf,  does  not  imply  that  Apollonides  wot 
obliged  td  seek  Ma  tafety  by  flight  from  Ofynthut ;  any  more  than  Demosthenes 
means  that  .Sschines  was  actually  forced  to  quit  the  theatre,  when  the  spectators 
4^4€aX\oy  aMtf^  De  F.  L.  §  389.,  or  iEschines  that  Demosthenes  was  forced  to 
fly  out  of  Court,  when  he  says,  De  F.  L.  §  4.,  f|a^v  8t*  airrhy  M  rrjs  air  (as  oyra 
raOrris  ^|c€iiAAcTc,  and  afterwards  §  163.  i<f>*  f  firra^h  n^y  \4yw¥  b^*  bfiuv  i^t^^i^, 
Nevertheless,  as  we  find  Arom  the  speech  in  Ne«r.  §  121.  that  Apollonides  received 
the  Athenian  franchise,  which  was  afterward  taken  from  him  by  the  decision  of  a 
tribunal,  it  is  certainly  not  improbable  that  be  withdrew  from  Olynthus  on  this 
occasion. 

'  Demosthenes,  c.  Aristocr.  §  219. 

■  Or.  de  Haloneso,  §  40.  ^^iroWvvChfr^  KapSiopfp,  He  had  then  been  rewarded 
by  Philip  with  the  usufruct  of  a  tract  of  land  near  Cardia. 
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was  already  at  their  disposal,  and  which  they  spent     chap. 
upon  their  pleasures,  they  must  do  as  they  would:  .  ^^^^^' . 
but  the  crisis  admitted  of  no  delay. 

The  case  itself  spoke  no  less  forcibly  than  the 
orator.  The  people  decreed  a  fresh  squadron  of 
seventeen  galleys,  a  body  of  2000  heavy-armed  in- 
fantry, and  300  horse,  all  Athenians :  Charidemus  it 
seems  was  superseded,  and  Chares  —  perhaps  the 
ablest  general  that  could  be  found  —  was  restored  to 
the  command.  This  reinforcement  might  have  been 
sufficient  to  sustain,  though  not  to  end,  the  war,  if  it 
had  been  well  employed,  and  the  Olynthians  had  been 
all  true  to  themselves.' 

After  having  made  himself  master  of  thirty-two 
Chalcidian  towns  in  less  than  a  year,  Philip  had  laid 
siege  to  the  Thracian  Methone,  which  seems  to  have 
been  situate  near  the  border  of  the  Olynthian  territory. 
Here,  having  imprudently  exposed  himself,  in  forcing 
the  passage  of  a  bridge  over  the  river  (Sardon  or 
Sandanus)  which  flowed  near  the  town,  he  was 
wounded  by  an  arrow  in  the  eye.^  He  threw  himself 
however  into  the  river,  and  rejoined  his  troops  on  the 

^  Plass,  III.  pt.  758.,  raises  a  doubt  about  this  and  the  otber  expeditions  sent  to 
the  aid  of  Olynthiu,  and  thinks  it  probable  that  Philochorus  only  saw  the  decrees 
relating  to  them,  and  hastily  inferred  that  all  these  decrees  were  carried  into  exe- 
cution ;  whereas  Demosthenes  is  always  complaining  that  the  Athenians  allowed 
such  decrees  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  But  Plass  has  strangely  overlooked  the  dis> 
tinct  testimony  of  Demosthenes  (F.  L.  §  301.)  to  the  succours  actually  received 
by  Olynthus  fh>m  Athens.  Bohnecke  (For$ch.  p.  213.),  with  scarcely  less  rash- 
ness, thinks  it  extremely  improbable  that  Athens  should  have  sent  out  three  arma- 
ments  fbr  the  same  purpose,  in  the  course  of  one  archonship :  and  alwve  all,  that 
within  so  short  a  time  Chares,  who  had  failed  in  the  first  expedition,  and  was  im- 
peached for  misconduct,  should  have  been  again  entrusted  with  the  command. 

'  Bohnecke  ( Fonck.  p.  206.  f. )  has  shown  very  clearly  that  this  occurrence  was 
connected  with  the  siege,  not  of  the  Macedonian,  but  of  the  Thracian  Methone, 
which  in  the  extract  fhnn  Callisthenes  (Sto^  Serm.  T.  7.  65.  i.  p.  216.  Gaisf.)  is 
coupled  with  Olynthus,  in  a  manner  denoting  close  neighbourhood.  *t\iviros  9^ 
Kol  rptducoyra  Xa\Kt9iKits  v6\€is  rots  liiots  ^word^as  (nc^irrpois^  McAwr«/ovf  mU 
'OAm^ovs  Acif Xarcir  ^p^aTO.  Tw6fif¥Q5  9^  Korit  yi^poM  mrafuv  Idf^vos  (  Plutarch 
Parall.  8.  M.  r^  2av8^y  iroroft^)  md  elf  rh  wipcuf  JkofiHivai  fitaiifitvot^  6wh  rov 
irKitdovs  rmy  *O\w0UtP  hr^cxi^ri,  Te^^nff  94  rif,  'Aor^p  ro^popm  ( Plut.  ^6  rtwos 
rAw  *OXv¥$U§if  *A<rr4pos  6w4fittn}  r^otf  hntivas  M^Kuat  t^  ^iXnnrov,  thr&y, 
^Atrr^p  ^lAfmr^f  BaifdtnfAOV  w4ftir€i  $4\os,  *Airo/SaX^r  84  6  /ScuriAeirf  rhy  ifSaXfihtf, 
tit  rhy  irora/jAy  iaurhif  ipPi^t^  kolX  vphs  rohs  oUtiovs  Utaanfi^dfAfPos  rhw  kMwop 
4(4^vyfy.     Ulpian  ad  Olynth.  in.  §  6.  calls  Aster  a  Methonieap. 
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CHAP. 
XLIIL 


Ui 


PhUip  lays 
siege  to 
Olynthus. 


Other  side.  The  arrow  was  extracted  and  the  wound 
skilfully  treated  by  his  surgeon  Critobulus,  who 
gained  a  high  reputation  by  the  cure,  though  it  seems 
that  the  eye  was  not  saved  * :  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  accident  caused  any  delay  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  siege,  or  of  the  subsequent  hostilities. 
A  story  ran  that  the  archer  (an  Olynthian  or  Metho- 
nsean,  named  Aster)  had  inscribed  his  arrow  with  an 
iambic  verse,  signifying  his  deadly  purpose,  and  that 
Philip  replied  by  a  threat  of  vengeance,  which  he  exe- 
cuted when  Aster  fell  into  his  hands,  surrendered 
according  to  one  account,  on  condition  that  the  town 
should  be  spared^  ;  but  we  learn  from  better  authority, 
that  it  experienced  the  fate  of  the  other  Chalcidian 
towns  ^ :  and  we  do  not  find  that  Philip  was  charged 
with  a  breach  of  faith  on  this  occasion.  Torone,  and 
Mecyberna,  the  port  of  Olynthus,  were  gained  by 
bribery  \  and  in  the  spring  of  348  Philip  advanced  to 
attack  Olynthus  itself.  And  now  for  the  first  time 
perhaps  he  threw  ofi^  the  mask,  and  declared  —  whe- 
ther in  answer  to  any  overtures  from  the  besieged  we 
do  not  know  —  that  either  they  must  quit  Olynthus, 
or  he  Macedonia.^  Twice  they  drew  out  their  forces 
to  give  him  battle,  but  were  as  often  defeated :  yet 


*  Plin.  N.  H.  viL  37.  Magna  et  Critobulo  fama  est,  extracta  Philippi  regit 
octdo  aagittOt  et  extra  deformitatem  oris  cwrata  orbitate  iuminis.  Even  if  this  means 
that  the  tiight  of  the  eye  was  preserved  (which  is  by  no  means  clear),  this  solitary 
testimony  could  not  outweigh  the  evidence  of  so  many  earlier  writers,  who  speak  <^ 
the  eye  as  lost.  Bohnecke  however,  rather  inconsistently,  supposes  the  eye  to 
have  been  saved,  and  yet  that  the  wound  produced  a  serious  illness,  which  gave  rise 
to  reports  of  Philip's  death.     Forteh.,  p.  190.  and  261. 

'  Suidas  Kdpayot.  Mc^wyoioit  rots  M  Bp^icrit  iroKefMcp,  Thy  6ip6a?ifiby  imtifk^, 
*Aer4pos  rtyhs  Hyofia  fia\6mot  aurhy  fi4\€i,  iviypdo^avT6s  tc  t^  fi4\§r  *AoT^p 
^lAiinry  BayduJitiay  4wtw4fiwet  fii\os.  Ilpbs  hy  ityriypdi^s  firtfi^e  /3«Aos  6  ^l\nnros, 
*Aar4fHi  ^iKtmros,  V  ^^If  Kptfiiiaerai,  iral  {nroax^t**vos  tlp^yriy,  d^^rriae  Kvd 
\afiii»y  iKp4fuure, 

'  Demosth.  Phillpp.  lu.  §  34.  "OkvyBoy  fiky  9h  f^ol  MtO^yjiy  iced  'AiroAX«v(ay 
K«d  5vo  fcal  TpukKoyra  irtUcts  iw\  Sp<^Ki^s  4^,  hs  avdaas  oSroff  wfuas  iuf^(n}Kfy,  Surre 
/iijS*  el  irwnor'  tpKitrBtiaay  irpoaeKBoyr*  eheu  ^toy  ehety,  and  Diodorus  (though 
speaking  erroneously  of  the  Macedonian  Methone),  xvi.  34.  r^r  fUr  ir6\iy  ivar^ 
CKcet^f  r^y  6h  x^^P^^  9i4ytifi§  toTs  MaxcS^iy. 

*  Diodorus,  xvi.  63. 

*  Demosth.  iii.  Phil.  §  16.  Chenon.  §  60. 
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even  after  this  hope  had  failed,  they  made  a  vigorous  chap. 
defence,  and  the  besiegers  were  often  repulsed  with  .  ^^^' . 
great  loss.  But  two  men  who  filled  some  of  the 
highest  stations,  Lasthenes  and  Euthycrates,  had 
sold  themselves  to  Philip,  and  now  concerted  a  plan 
for  betraying  the  city.  Lasthenes,  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry,  under  the  pretence  it  seems  of  a 
sally,  contrived  to  place  a  body  of  500  in  such  a 
position  that  they  were  forced  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  After  this  piece  of  treachery,  it  is  probable 
he  did  not  return  to  Olynthus :  but  his  friends  who 
remained  there  completed  what  he  had  begun,  and 
found  means  of  admitting  the  Macedonians  into  the 
to>vn.  Possibly  they  had  deluded  themselves  with 
the  belief  that  they  were  averting  greater  evils, 
which  were  likely  to  ensue  upon  a  longer  resistance. 
But  the  conqueror  had  resolved  that  Olynthus  should  b.  c.  348. 
never  more  endanger  or  disturb  his  kingdom,  or  J^JJJ^it. 
become  a  rallying  point  for  his  enemies.  He  levelled 
it  with  the  ground ;  and  —  whether  swayed  by  re- 
sentment or  policy  —  sold  the  captive  population. 
Their  lands  served  to  reward  his  officers,  more  espe- 
cially the  foreign  adventurers  in  his  service,  on  whom 
he  bestowed  large  estates.*  His  two  half  brothers 
also  fell  into  his  hands,  and  were  consigned  to  the 
executioner.^  So  the  chief  of  the  Chalcidian  cities 
was  swept  from  the  earth.  Those  which  did  not 
share  its  fate  were  reduced  to  helpless  subjection ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  tripartite  peninsula,  which  had 
so  long  separated  Macedonia  from  the  sea,  became 
one  of  its  fairest  provinces. 

It  has  been  hastily  inferred  from  a  strong  expres- 
sion of  Demosthenes',  that   the  traitors,   Lasthenes 

*  Theopompus,  in  Atbeneus,  vi.  77. 

'  Justin,  yiu.  3.  II.  urbem  exscindit  et  fhitres  olim  destinato  supplicio  tradit. 

*  De  Cheraon.  §  40.  #irci8^  r^f  w6\iv  irptMocat^  wdfrmw  KJucitn*  AiroAi^Aiurir. 
But  the  orator  himself  has  fully  explained  his  meaning  in  another  passage,  De  Cor. 
§  68—60. 
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CHAP,  and  Euthycrates,  were  put  to  death,  or  at  least  se- 
^^^^.  verely  treated  by  Philip,  when  he  had  no  further 
need  of  their  service.  The  real  state  of  the  case  is 
more  truly  indicated  by  one  of  Plutarch's  anecdotes, 
which  represents  them  as  complaining  to  Philip  that 
some  of  his  courtiers  had  called  them  traitors.  The 
Macedonians,  he  is  said  to  have  replied,  are  blunt, 
rough,  folks:  they  call  a  spade,  a  spade.*  Nothing 
Avorse  appears  to  have  befallen  them  than  the  disap- 
pointment of  their  ambitious  aims,  in  the  utter  ruin 
of  the  city  where  they  had  probably  hoped  to  rule, 
and  the  condition  of  exiles,  with  the  consciousness 
that  they  were  abhorred  by  the  friends  of  their  coun- 
try, and  despised  by  its  enemies.  At  Athens  they 
were  outlawed,  as  Arthmius  of  Zelea  had  been.^  Yet 
even  this  decree  was  afterwards  reversed.  That  was 
the  work  of  Demades  ^ :  it  was  reserved  for  a  modern 
historian  to  make  the  still  bolder  attempt,  to  rein- 
state them,  as  honourable  men,  in  the  estimation  of 
posterity. 
B.  c.  347.  The  king  solemnized  his  triumph  with  great  mag- 
•t  DiumT  nificence  at  Dium  near  the  border  of  Thessaly,  by  the 
ancient  festival  in  honour  of  the  Muses,  which  Arche- 
laus  had  ordered  after  the  model  of  Olympia,  and 
which  Philip  celebrated  on  this  occasion  with  extra- 
ordinary pomp,  of  banquets,  games,  and  theatrical 
entertainments.  Artists  and  spectators  flocked  to 
the  spectacle  from  many  parts  of  Greece.  All  found 
a  hospitable  and  courteous  reception:  Philip  enter- 
tained the  most  distinguished  foreigners  at  his  table, 
honoured  them  with  liberal  presents,  won  them  by 
the  aflfability  and  grace  of  his  manners.     He  gained 

>  R.  et  L  Apophth.  xv.  Tsetses  Chiliad,  viii.  208.  'Ek  KWfiu9(as  5c{/ws  ctVc^y 
'ApuTTO^Hiyovs'     Ol  M(ucc5<{fci,  ifu^usy  aKdffnjv  <paal  r^v  CKdifniP. 

*  Suidas  AijfAdJhis,  l  p.  537.  confirmed  by  Demosthenes,  De  F.  I^  §  303.  icarh 
rStv  *0\wd(ovs  ftpMvrmp  voAXi  KtuL  8f iM  iilni*^<Twr$€.  The  irtfjUa  is  explained  by 
Demosthenes,  Phil.  in.  §  54. 

'  Suidas.  «.  s. 
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still  more  applause  by  an  act  of  clemency  which  he  chap. 
performed  at  the  request  of  Satyrus,  the  player,  the  .  ^"^. 
early  friend  of  Demosthenes,  who  was  one  of  his 
guests,  and  took  this  opportunity  to  intercede  in  be- 
half of  a  friend's  daughters,  who,  though  not  Olyn- 
thians  by  birth,  were  among  the  captives  doomed  to 
slavery.  Philip  granted  the  request,  which  was  made 
before  a  numerous  company,  though  their  father  had 
been  one  of  the  murderers  of  his  brother  Alexander.' 
The  occurrence  is  perhaps  chiefly  remarkable,  as  it 
proves  the  rigour  with  which  the  sentence  he  had 
passed  upon  the  conquered  city  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution. 

The  princely  and  soldierlike  liberality  which  Philip 
displayed  on  such  occasions  was  no  doubt  congenial 
to  his  nature ;  but  it  was  not  the  less  adapted  to  pro- 
mote his  political  ends.  It  served  as  a  public  invita- 
tion to  needy  and  unprincipled  adventurers  of  every 
class,  who  were  able  to  serve  him,  whether  with  the 
sword,  or  the  tongue  and  the  pen.  Men  of  a  higher 
character  might  be  more  liable  to  be  seduced  by  the 
address  of  the  giver  than  by  his  gifts.  It  probably 
required  no  little  strength  of  republican  virtue  to 
withstand  the  corrupting  influence  of  such  a  court  as 
the  Macedonian  had  now  become.  Theopompus  has 
perhaps  exaggerated  its  profligacy :  but  if  its  man- 
ners were  not  so  gross  as  he  has  painted  them,  its 
splendour,  gaiety,  and  freedom,  might  be  so  much  the 
more  attractive,  and  might  render  it  the  more  dan- 
gerous a  residence  for  a  patriotic  Greek.^ 


*  Demostta.  DeF.  L.  §  213  —  216.     The  variation  in  JEsch.  De  F.  L.  §  166. 
must  either  have  been  fkbricated  by  the  orator,  or  belonged  to  a  different  occasion. 

'  Though  the  view  here  presented  of  Philip*s  war  with  Olynthus  is  in  substance 
the  same  as  appears  to  have  been  universally  received  until  late  times,  yet  as  many 
readers  may  have  been  rendered  more  familiar  with  a  totally  different  account  of 
these  transactions.  It  may  not  be  useless  to  sultjoin  a  few  remarks.  The  more  a 
narrative  professedly  historical  assumes  the  licence  of  a  romance,  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  refute,  and  the  more  tedious  to  criticise  it ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  more 
hopeless  must  be  the  attempt  of  a  later  hand  to  transform  it  into  a  history,  by  here 
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CHAP.       ^^^  there  inserting  in  brackets,  at  the  bottom  of  a  page,  some  of  the  fiurts  which 
XLIIL       ^^^^  ^*^^  neglected  or  distorted  by  the  original  author ;  though  they  may  be 
.  useful  as  samples  of  his  ignorance  or  partiality.     For  this  reason  I  shall  abstain 

fh>m  all  comment  on  supposed  intrigues  between  the  war-party  at  Athens,  and  the 
war-party  at  Olynthus,  which  every  well-informed  person  knows  to  be  mere  pro- 
ducts of  a  heated  imagination.  There  are  some  other  points  on  which  it  is  more 
practicable  to  ascertain  the  truth. 

1  The  statement  of  Philochorus  (ap.  Dionys.  ad  Amm.  9.),  whose  authority 
is  not  questioned,  contradicts,  as  clearly  as  words  can  do,  the  assertion  that  the 
Olynthians  were  the  aggressors,  and  that  Philip  did  not  begin  the  war  until  his 
territories  had  been  invaded  by  Chares.  Yet  in  the  margin  of  the  text  which  con- 
tains this  assertion  there  is  a  reference  to  Philochorus.  2.  That  the  forces  de- 
scribed by  Demosthenes  (De  F.  L.  p.  426.)  as  sent  to  the  relief  of  Olynthus,  were 
all  decreed  at  one  time,  is  a  blunder  which  it  might  have  been  thought  could  not 
have  occurred  to  any  one  who  had  once  read  the  Olynthiacs,  even  in  a  translation. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  treachery  to  which  IXemosthenes  ascribes  the  rapidity  of 
Philip's  conquest  of  the  inferior  Chalcidian  towns,  as  it  cannot  be  safely  inferred 
fh>m  his  expressions,  must  be  left  open  to  conjecture.  But  with  regard  to  Olyn- 
thus itself,  we  are  better  informed.  The  assertion  that  ApoUonides  commanded 
the  Olynthian  cavalry,  that  it  deserted  while  under  his  command,  and  that  he  was 
afterwards  obliged  to  seek  his  own  safety  by  flight  fh>m  Olynthus,  is,  as  the  learned 
reader  knows,  a  sheer  Action,  distinctiy  contradicted  by  the  statements  of  Demo- 
sthenes, who  nevertheless  is  cited  in  support  of  it  From  him  we  learn,  that  after 
ApoUonides  had  been  forced  to  withdraw,  Lasthenes  was  elected  commander  of  the 
horse.  (Phil.  m.  §  79.)  koAcSt  *0\vvBi»v  i^tla-aro  rSw  rhv  \k\v  Aafr64yri  tmrapxpw 
XtipoTorfi<rdmnf,  rw  M  'AiroAA»v/8i)r  iK6aX6yTttif),  and  that  after  this  appoint- 
ment a  body  of  600  cavalry  laid  down  their  arms  (De  F.  L.  u.  «.),  which  was  the 
immediate  occasion  of  the  loss  of  the  city.  (Phil.  i.  §  67.)  From  these  focts  we 
may  conclude,  that  Euthycrates  and  Lasthenes  were  not  raised  to  power  fur  the 
very  purpo$e  of  turrendering  the  place  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  The  desertion  of 
the  cavalry  would  in  that  case  have  been,  to  say  the  least,  superfluous.  It  would 
scarcely  have  enabled  Lasthenes  and  Euthycrates  to  obtain  more  favourable  terms, 

4.  The  whole  hypothesis  of  the  favourable  disposition  to  Philip  which  prevailed  at 
Olynthus,  and  was  hardly  kept  down  by  the  war-party  and  their  Athenian  auxili- 
aries, is  overturned  by  Philip's  declaration,  that  —  not  tht  war -party  ^  but  —  the 
Olynthians,  must  quit  the  city,  or  he  Macedonia.  He  must  at  least  have  dis- 
covered his  popularity  from  the  deserters  ;  and  if  he  had  made  the  threat  in  igno- 
rance, would  surely  not  have  carried  it  into  effect.  5.  Hence  his  treatment  of  tlie 
conquered  city  becomes  a  question  of  some  importance  for  the  determination  of  the 
other  contested  points.  The  assertion  that  eupport  wholly  fails  among  the  orators 
of  the  dayy  for  the  report  of  the  annalist  of  three  centuries  after,  that  he  plundered 
ike  town,  and  sold  the  inhabitants  for  slaves,  is  surprising  even  in  a  work  in 
which  we  are  used  to  see  ignorance  and  prejudice  screening  each  other  by  turns 
from  the  suspicion  of  deliberate  falsehood.  The  story  of  Satyrus,  though  told  by 
Demosthenes,  is  confirmed  by  ^schines  as  to  the  state  of  things  implied  in  it, 
which,  being  a  circumstance  material  to  the  charge,  he  was  concerned,  if  he  could, 
to  deny.  And  though  it  is  Demosthenes  who  mentions  the  Olynthian  woman 
brought  to  Athens  by  Philocrates  (De  F.  L.  §  352. ),  there  is  no  reason  for  ques« 
tioning  the  truth  of  the  report  he  gives  of  the  speech  of  iEschines,  in  which  he 
had  described  the  sight  he  witnessed  on  his  embassy  to  Peloponnesus  —  the  thirty 
Olynthian  captives,  boys  and  women,  whom  Atrestidas  had  received  as  a  present 
from  Philip  :  and  it  is  amply  confirmed  by  his  adversary's  silence.  Still  stronger 
perhaps  is  the  confirmation  which  the  fact  receives  from  the  allusion  of  Dlnarchus, 
in  Demosth.  §  27.,  where  he  compares  the  fate  of  Olynthus  with  that  of  Thebes  ; 
not  to  mention  the  story  of  the  Olynthian  girl  in  the  preceding  page  of  the  same 
speech  Support  therefore  does  not  wholly  fail  for  the  annalist's  report  among  the 
orators  of  the  day.  Nor  is  other  confirmation  wanting  :  e.  g.  the  language  of  the 
^tolian  orator  Chleneas  at  Sparta  in  Polybius  ix.  22.  {"OKwOov)  i^aySpairoSiad- 
liwos  ^(Xiiriror  icol  xapeiSciy/ta  vor^ar,  in  which  his  antagonist  Lyciscus  does  not 
seem  to  have  perceived  any  exaggeration,  though  he  uses  the  milder  expression 
dri/xio.     The  accusation  brought  against  Aristotle ;  KceroffKa^^lcns  *0\Cy$ov  firivvtiy 
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M  Xapvpvntkflov  ^tXlvirtp  rohs  vkowrundrovs  rw  'OXuvOlotv,     Aristocles  ap.        CHAP. 
Euseb.  P.  £.  XT.  2.     (Wesseling,  on  Diodorus,  xvi.  53.)     And  It  must  be  remem-       tt^ttt. 
bered  that,  if  the  report  had  stood  quite  alone,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  * 
shake  its  credit      The  suspicion  that  the  ttory  told  hy  Diodorus  may  have  been 
merely  a  licentiouM  paraphrase  of  an  expreanon  of  Demotthenee  in  the  second  PhUip^ 
pic,  vpoHoBitnts  6w*  iw^XMV  (ol  *0\^v6ioi)  ical  iepaB4vrts^  was  Indeed  natural 
enough  for  a  person  who  despised  the  idle  learned,  and  probably  found  it  as  diffi- 
cult to  read  the  Greek  language,  as  to  write  his  own  ;  but  Diodorus  could  do  both. 
We  do  not  dispute  the  Justice  of  the  comparative  eulogy  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Clinton  (F.  H.,  Introduction,  p.  xxux.)  on  the  author  who  has  given  occasion  to 
this  note ;  but  certainly  it  was  not  without  reason  that  he  was  called  by  Dobree 
(Adversaria,  i.  p.  128.)  kittorim  Grttete  eorrtqjitor  loquaeissimus. 


VOL-  V.  fi  fi 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

FROM  THE  FALL  OF  OLYNTHUS  TO  THE  END  OF  THE 

SACRED  WAR. 

Views  entertained  by  the  Greeks  of  Philip^ s  Power.  —  Grounds 
of  their  false  Confidence*  —  Philip  desirotis  of  Peace.  — 
Project  of  a  League  against  Philip. — ./Eschines.  —  His 
Embassy  to  Arcadia.  —  Projects  of  Alliance  with    Thebes. 

—  Progress  of  the    Sacred   War.  —  Phalcecus  deposed.  — 
*  Negotiation  opened  between  Philip  and  Athens.  —  Motives 

which  led  both  Parties  to  wish  for  Peace.  —  First  Embassy 
of  Ten.  —  Counter^Revolution  in  Phods.  —  Breach  between 
Athens  and  Phalcecus.  —  Audience  of  the  Embassy  at  Pella. 

—  Return  of  the  Envoys  to  Athens.  —  Views  of  Demo^ 
sthenes.  — Congress  of  Allies  at  Athens,  —  Its  Resolution. — 
Macedonian  Embassy.  —  Debates  on  the  Peace.  —  Cerso^ 
bleptes  excluded  from  the  Treaty.  —  Second  Athenian  Em^ 
bassy  to  Philip.  —  Audience  at  Pella.  —  Ratification  of  the 

Treaty.  —  Return  of  the  Envoys.  —  Report  made  by 
j^schines.  —  Third  Embassy  to  Philip.  —  Posture  of  Pha^ 
Icecus.  — Philip  overruns  Phocis. — Feelings  of  the  Athenians. 

—  Their  imprudent  Proceedings.  —  Doom  of  Phocis.  — 
Advantages  resulting  to  Philip.  —  Oration  of  Isocrates  to 
Philip.  —  Execution  of  the  Decree  against  Phocis. 

CHAP.  It  is  peculiarly  necessary  in  this  period  of  Greek 
history  to  distinguish  between  the  impression  made 
by  the  events  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  who  reviews 
them  at  a  distance  of  many  ages,  and  that  which  they 
produced  on  the  chief  actors  and  their  contemporaries, 
as  they  occurred.  To  us  the  fall  of  Olynthus,  which 
completed  the  subjugation  of  the  Chalcidian  peninsula, 
may  seem  to  have  decided  Philip's  contest  with  Athens, 
and  virtually  to  have  made  him  master  of  Greece. 
Thessaly  might  be  considered  as  already  almost  a  pro- 
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vince  of  Macedonia.     The  struffffle  between  Thebes     chap. 

XLIV 

and  Phocis  had  reached  such  a  point,  that  the  one  v—.,— 1^ 
party  needed  assistance,  and  the  other  could  not  hope 
to  withstand  the  force  with  which  he  was  able  to  sup- 
port its  antagonist.  Then,  if  his  arms  terminated  the 
conflict,  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  victory  would  de- 
pend on  his  will,  and  there  remained  no  Greek  state 
capable  of  resisting  him.  In  Peloponnesus  there  was 
a  similar  division  of  strength  and  interests :  and  the 
side  on  which  he  threw  his  weight  must  prevail.  He 
had  alreadv  formed  a  considerable  marine,  which 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Chalcidian  towns  he  had 
means  of  continually  augmenting,  and  which  enabled 
him  to  threaten  and  molest  the  foreign  possessions  of 
Athens.  The  road  to  Thrace  lay  open  to  him :  he 
had  already  gained  a  strong  footing  there :  the  rival 
princes  were  either  his  humble  allies,  or  enemies  who 
lay  at  his  mercy.  We  see  little  prospect  that  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  Hellespont  should  long  preserve 
their  independence,  or  Athens  the  Chersonesus,  if  it 
should  be  his  pleasure  to  expel  her  colonists.  Even 
the  principal  channel  through  which  she  receives  the 
means  of  subsistence  may  soon  be  closed  against  her 
commerce. 

There  was  apparently  only  one  event  which  could  views  en- 

.  "I     /     1      1      i_  •  xi_  •  tcrtalned  by 

oppose  any  serious  obstacle  to  his  progress :  this  was  the  Greeks 
a  coalition  amons:  all  the  principal  states  of  Greece,  ®'  pwup'« 

o  ■*■  ■*■  power. 

directed  against  him,  animated  by  a  spirit  capable  of 
vigorous  efforts,  and  guided  by  a  master  mind.  But 
it  was  not  their  clashing  interests,  and  mutual  jealousy, 
alone,  that  rendered  such  an  event  improbable,  but 
still  more  perhaps  the  difliculty  of  awakening  them  to 
a  lively  sense  of  their  danger.  The  rise  of  the 
Macedonian  power  was  too  recent,  and  had  yet  been 
too  gradual,  to  be  at  once  generally  viewed  in  the  true 
light.  The  Peloponnesians  could  scarcely  see  beyond 
the  politics  of  their  own  peninsula.     Whatever  was 

££2 
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CHAP,     passing  in  or  out  of  Greece,  was  in  their  eyes  im- 
.  "^' ,    portant  only  as  it  affected  the  relative  strength  of 


Sparta  and  her  hostile  neighbours.  They  looked  upon 
the  Sacred  War  with  interest,  only  so  far  as  the  issue 
might  make  Peloponnesus  once  more  the  theatre  of 
war  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  or  might  release 
Sparta  from  all  fear  of  her  most  dangerous  rival. 
Philip  too  was  deemed  worth  notice  merely  as  he 
might  be  a  useful  ally,  or  a  formidable  enemy,  to 
either  of  the  contending  Peloponnesian  parties.  The 
increased  power  of  his  kingdom  was  not  contemplated 
as  bringing  it  into  any  new  relation  to  Greece,  as  a 
whole.  It  was  not  so  long  since  his  father  had  owed 
his  throne  to  the  protection  of  Sparta;  and  even 
after  the  power  against  which  she  had  defended  it 
was  laid  in  the  dust,  she  could  not  easily  bring  herself 
to  think  of  the  son  of  Amyntas,  as  a  patron,  or  a 
master.  The  case  was  not  very  dissimilar  with  the 
parties  immediately  concerned  in  the  Sacred  War. 
The  Phocians  indeed,  conscious  of  the  insecure  ground 
on  which  they  stood,  dreaded  his  enmity,  though  it 
was  but  lately  that  their  forces  had  met  on  equal 
terms,  and  that  each  side  had  been  by  turns  victorious  ; 
but  they  did  not  wholly  despair  of  propitiating  it ; 
for  Thebes  might  more  reasonably  excite  his  jealousy. 
On  the  other  hand  Thebes  was  aware  that  her  success 
depended  on  his  aid :  that  his  opposition  would  de- 
feat all  her  plans ;  but  more  than  this  could  scarcely 
enter  into  her  calculations.  Not  many  years  had 
gone  by,  since  she  had  disposed  of  the  Macedonian 
sceptre :  still  fewer  since  he  himself  had  been  a  hostage 
within  her  walls. 
Grounds  of  Bcsidc  thesc  more  evident  causes  of  a  false  se- 
ronfld^w.  curity,  there  were  others,  which  may  have  operated 
not  the  less  forcibly,  because  they  were  but  indistinct 
feelings,  scarcely  ever  reduced  to  a  shape  in  which 
they   could    become  a  subject    of  sober  reflection. 
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Demosthenes  has  been  charged  with  a  gross  want  of  chap. 
candour  because  in  defiance  of  good  historical  testi-  .  ^^' 
mony,  proving  the  Hellenic  origin  of  the  royal  family 
of  Macedonia,  he  sometimes  called  Philip  a  barbarian. 
The  charge  is  childish,  as  well  as  false,  and  can  only 
serve  to  keep  the  real  state  of  the  case  out  of  sight. 
Demosthenes  everywhere  speaks,  not  of  the  man,  but 
of  the  king,  the  chief  of  the  nation,  and  attributes 
its  character  to  him ;  with  perfect  justice  in  respect 
of  his  subject.*  But  the  very  judgement  which  was 
supposed  to  establish  Philip's  Hellenic  descent,  im- 
plied that  his  people  were  considered  as  barbarians. 
His  ancestor  had  only  been  acknowledged  as  a  Greek, 
because  he  had  been  able  to  make  it  appear  that  he 
was  not  by  blood  a  Macedonian.^  To  our  present 
purpose  it  is  immaterial,  whether  in  Philip's  age  the 
line  which  parted  the  Macedonian  from  the  Greek  was 
narrow  or  broad,  whether  there  was  any  real  affinity 
of  genius  and  character  between  them,  or  the  resem- 
blance was  only  produced  by  a  slight  varnish  of 
Greek  civilisation  spread  over  the  surface  of  a  part  of 
Macedonian  society.  The  Greeks  had  certainly  some 
reason  for  thinking  so ;  since  they  saw  that  the  Mace- 
donian  princes  were  obliged  to  borrow  from  them  the 
things  on  which  they  prided  themselves  most,  the 
works  of  their  fine  arts,  and  the  skill  of  their  artists, 
and  that  though  Philip  might  gain  a  victory  over  them, 
he  could  not  celebrate  it  as  he  wished  without  their 
help.    But  we  are  here  speaking  only  of  the  universal 

'  If  in  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  the  power  of  Russia  had  heen  known  to 
threaten  the  liberty  of  Europe,  would  an  English  orator  hare  been  .guilty  of  faXae- 
hood  or  exaggeration,  who  should  hare  spoken  of  the  czar,  as  the  Muscovite,  the 
Barbarian  ?  Or  would  the  ascendancy  oif  such  a  power  cease  to  be  accounted  a 
terrible  calamity,  if  it  were  wielded  by  a  prince  of  Teutonic  blood,  and  conversant 
with  all  the  refinements  of  European  culture  ? 

*  Miebuhr  questions  the  truth  of  the  story  about  the  Argive  descent  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian kings,  and  thinks  it  arose  out  of  the  epithet  *Afty4aS€u  which  is  given  them 
in  the  verses  of  the  Sibyl,  quoted  by  Pausanias,  vii.  8  9.  But  it  is  surely  more 
probable  that  the  epithet  alludes  to  the  received  tradition.  Wachsmutn,  Europditche 
Siilettffetehiehte,  u  p.  16.,  likewise  treats  the  story  as  an  idle  tale. 
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CHAP,  feeling,  or,  if  it  was  no  more,  the  vulgar  prejudice  \ 
according  to  which  the  Macedonians  were  an  inferior 
race,  whose  dominion  would  on  that  account  indeed 
be  the  more  odious,  but  until  it  had  become  inevitable, 
was  probably  the  less  apprehended.  With  this  pride 
of  birth  there  was  coupled  a  consciousness  of  national 
unity,  still  subsisting  notwithstanding  the  discord 
which  prevented  union:  there  was  still  always  a 
possibility  that,  whenever  an  adequate  occasion  should 
arise,  a  confederacy  might  be  formed  capable  of  re- 
sisting any  foreign  power,  as  their  forefathers  had 
repelled  the  Persian  invasion.  If  the  forces,  which 
met  in  hostile  conflict  a  few  years  before  at  Mantinea, 
had  been  arrayed  on  one  side,  what  Macedonian  army 
could  have  faced  them  ? 
Philip  desir-  Philip  himself,  though  fully  sensible  of  his  own  ad- 
vantages, certainly  did  not  think  meanly  of  the 
strength  which  Greece  still  possessed,  and  would  have 
been  very  unwilling,  from  regard  to  his  own  safety, 
to  provoke  a  coalition  among  the  principal  states 
which  might  call  it  into  action.  It  seems  equally 
clear  that  his  designs  towards  Greece  were  never  hos- 
tile, any  farther  than  his  interests  required.  We 
ought  rather  perhaps  to  say  that  his  disposition  to- 
wards Greece  was  positively  friendly,  so  far  as  his 
interests  permitted.  There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that 
he  valued  himself  upon  his  ancestry,  through  which 
he  traced  his  pedigree  up  to  Hercules,  not  less  than 
upon  his  royal  dignity.  His  blunt,  rough,  Macedo- 
nians, who  called  a  spade,  a  spade,  made  loyal  subjects, 
and  brave  soldiers  ;  but  he  liked  to  think  of  himself 
as  a  Greek :  and  it  is  not  an  extravagant  supposition, 
that  his  respect  for  Athens,  as  the  centre  of  Grecian 
art,  knowledge,  and  refinement,  was  constantly  coun- 
teracting the  resentment  she  provoked  by  her  deter- 

*  Which  however  Is  not  ouly  attested,  but  avowed,  by  Isocrates,  by  way  of  com- 
pUment  to  Philip.     Philip.  §  125. 
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mined  hostility.  It  is  also  nearly  certain  that  Greece  chap. 
was  never  the  ultimate  end  of  his  ambition.  We  can-  ^^^' 
not  indeed  pretend  to  determine  the  time  when  the 
great  designs  which  he  afterwards  disclosed  first  took 
a  definite  shape  in  his  mind ;  but  from  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  so  many  occasions  were  continually  arising 
to  draw  his  attention  toward  the  East,  that  we  may 
fairly  presume  these  designs  were  in  some  measure 
blended  with  his  earliest  views  of  conquest  and  ag- 
grandisement. But  at  least  at  the  epoch  which  we 
have  now  reached,  they  must  have  been  fully  matured ; 
for  they  became  shortly  after,  as  we  shall  see,  a  sub- 
ject of  reflection  and  discussion,  of  earnest  desire  and 
confident  expectation  to  others,  who  assuredly  did 
not  either  see  farther  than  Philip,  or  outstrip  his 
wishes  and  hopes.  But,  that  he  might  enter  on  the 
projected  undertaking  with  safety,  and  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  success,  two  things  were  necessary :  that 
he  should  be  master  of  the  European  coast  of  the 
Hellespont,  and  that  Greece  should  be  reduced  to 
such  a  state,  that  he  might  have  no  hindrance  or  in- 
terruption to  apprehend  from  her.  Just  to  this  point, 
if  it  could  be  found,  he  would  have  wished  to  see  her 
sink :  beyond  this  he  cannot  have  thought  it  politic 
to  degrade  or  hurt  her.  We  cannot  be  surprised  that, 
with  such  views,  he  should  have  preferred  the  way  of 
negotiation,  whenever  it  would  serve  his  purpose,  to 
that  of  arms ;  especially  as  he  was  conscious  of  extra- 
ordinary talents  for  diplomacy ;  or  that  notwithstand- 
ing his  success  in  the  war  with  Athens,  he  should 
have  taken  the  first  opportunity  after  the  conquest  of 
Olynthus,  to  signify  his  desire  of  peace.  A  closer  in- 
spection of  the  state  of  afiuirs  in  Greece  at  this  time 
will  perhaps  enable  us  to  understand  both  the  motives 
which  induced  the  Athenians  gladly  to  listen  to  his 
overtures,  and  some  of  the  especial  temporary  pur- 
poses with  which  he  made  them. 
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CHAP.         It  was  at  Athens  that  the  national  consciousness, 
u^v— 1^    fostered  by  the  inexhaustible  recollections  of  the  Per- 
sian War,  and  by  the  sight  of  no  less  glorious  monu- 
ments of  genius  and  art,  which  above  all  other  trophies 
attested  the  superiority  of  the  Greek  over  the  barba- 
rian, was  always  most  lively.^     It  was  there  too  that 
the  extent  of  Philip's  power  was  best  understood,  and 
the  danger  with  which  his  ambition  threatened  Greece 
was  most  cleariy  perceived :    for  the  encroachments 
which  he  had  been  incessantly  making  on  the  Athe- 
nian empire  were  at  once  provocations  and  warnings. 
Pit^ectofB  And  accordingly  it  was  in  the  minds  of  Athenian 
ll^lntt        statesmen,  that,  while  others  thought  only  of  depre- 
Phiiip.        eating  his  hostility,  or  conciliating  his  favour,  the  pro- 
ject of  a  confederacy  for  the  purpose  of  barring  his 
progress  seems  first  to  have  arisen.     In  the  oration, 
which  we  supposed  to  be  the  last  of  the  Ol3mthiacs, 
Demosthenes  urged  the  expediency  of  sending  em- 
bassies wherever  there  was  *a  prospect  of  success,  to 
instigate  the  other  Greeks  against  Philip.     This  ad- 
vice appears  to  have  been  generally  approved,  and 
especially  after  the  fall  of  Olynthus  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  the  last  remaining  resource  of  the  state. 
It  was  warmly  adopted  by  Eubulus  and  his  party, 
opposed  as  they  were  on  other  questions  to  Demo- 
sthenes, and  they  even  brought  it  forward  in  a  more 
definite  shape  as  their  own.     Hence  we  may  infer  that 
the  measure  was  very  popular :  but  yet  we  shall  see 
reason  to  believe  that  Eubulus  did  not  on  this  occa- 
sion act  merely  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  but  had  an  object  in  view  which  he  did  not 
yet  venture  to  imfold,  but  which  he  hoped  to  accom- 
plish by  means  of  this  proposition.     We  find  that  his 
first  step  was  taken  in  concert  with  a  party  at  Mega- 
lopolis, where,  as  might  be  expected,  there  were  some 

'  Oltriv  *A&riveuois,  Koi  Karh.  riiif  7ifi4pay  iKiLtrniv^  ivwoun  ical  \6yots  Ktd  dtwftfifia<n, 
T^f  rw  -Kftoydvwv  ipcr^r  {hro/iriffu^  bpwri,    Demotth.  De  Cor.  §  83. 
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who  —  whether  honestly  or  from  impure  motives  —     chap. 

•  •  •  XLiIV 

desired  the  aid  of  Philip  in  their  contest  with  Sparta,  . 
while  others,  probably  the  greater  number,  preferred 
the  more  congenial  and  safer  alliance  of  Athens. 
Ischander,  who  is  described  as  an  actor,  and  as  con- 
nected either  professionally  or  politically  with  the 
celebrated  tragedian  Neoptolemus ' ,  seems  to  have 
been  sent  on  a  secret  mission  into  Arcadia,  and  on 
his  return  made  a  report  favourable  to  the  views  of 
Eubulus.  The  occasion  is  memorable,  as  the  first  on 
which  ^schines,  afterward  the  renowned  rival  of 
Demosthenes,  is  known  to  have  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  public  afikirs. 

^schines,  who  was  a  few  years  older  than  his  rival  %  -«:«chinei. 
was  the  son  of  Atrometus,  an  honourable  citizen,  who 
seems  to  have  been  connected  by  birth  with  the  illus- 
trious priestly  house  of  the  EteobutadsB  ^ ;  but,  after 
having  lost  his  property  in  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
was  forced  to  quit  Athens  during  the  government  of 
the  Thirty,  served  for  a  time  as  a  mercenary  in  Asia, 
and  on  his  return  was  forced,  if  we  may  believe  De- 
mosthenes, to  seek  subsistence  by  keeping  a  school 

'  Harpocration  and  Photius.  "lirxovSpov  rpceyuchs  dirojcf/ir^r.  But  tfae  filos 
*fLirxivovs  in  Bekker  (in  Westennann^s  Bi07pa^i,  p.  269. )  gives  a  different  account 
of  him,  on  apparently  better  authority :  Arifioxipv*  '*  ^  &8cX^i5oDs  Arifio<r$4t>ovs, 
cf  &pa  TurrtvTtov  cJn^  \iyovri  ircpi  Atax^^^^*  ^i)<r2r  'ItrxoySpov  rod  rparfv^Qwotov 
TpnoTYwurr^v  ytydo'Bai  rhy  Alcx^^v-  By  Demosthenes  himself  he  is  described 
in  an  ambiguous  and  very  perplexing  manner.  De  F.  L.  §  10.  M^uv  "laxo^^poy 
rhv  li€oirro\4fiov  itvrtfiaytoviaTfiy.  It  seems  necessary  with  Taylor  and  Ulpian, 
whose  authority  on  such  a  point  is  entitled  to  great  weight  (^oKpir^v  yiip  lxc<  rhy 
avyay«tyi^6fityoy)  to  join  Ix^*'  ^^^  Bftntpctytcyurr^y,  and  to  suppose  a  sarcastic 
allusion  to  iBschines*  histrionic  career,  and  not  with  Reiske,  Markland,  and  Grysar 
(De  Gracorum  tragedia  quoUs  fuit  circa  tempora  DemosthentM,  p.  29.)  to  punctu- 
ate afli>r  "la-xay^poy  alone.  But  then  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  explain  the  rhy 
NcovToXf/Aov :  a  difficulty,  which  Taylor  seems  wholly  to  have  overlooked,  but 
which  Schcfer  would  remove,  by  supposing  a  somewhat  rare  ellipsis.  Vera  ii  e»t 
Taylori  ratio  auge  hoc exemplo  Via  qtuB  congesti  in  Botii EUipt.  p.  II 7.  S.  —  Videli- 
cet genitivi  notio  did  vix  potest  qttam  late  pateat :  ut  tales  locvtionea  oporteat  intdligi 
nunc  de  parentihua  nunc  de  liberia  nunc  de  dUcipuUs  nunc  de  minietrisy  ^c  I  should 
rather  say  that  iturtpayuyiirrriy  is  referred  both  to  iBschines  and  to  Neoptolemus, 
though  in  different  senses. 

*  He  was  forty-four  at  the  date  of  the  Timarchea  OL  JOS.  3. 

'  iCsch.  de  F.  L.  §  155.  cTnu  iK  <^fwrp(tu  rh  yiyos  ^  rHy  aSrriy  fivfMy^ErtO' 
fiotndSaif  furdx^i* 
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CHAP,  for  children  to  learn  reading  and  writing.*  The 
J  orator's  mother,  Glaucothea,  appears  to  have  been 
forced  by  poverty  to  earn  her  living  in  the  service  of 
a  foreign  form  of  superstition,  which  was  generally 
regarded  as  despicable.  JEschines  himself  is  said  in 
his  youth  to  have  assisted  his  parents  in  their  occu- 
pations, and  afterwards  for  some  time  to  have  been 
satisfied  with  very  humble  employment,  partly  in  the 
office  of  a  public  clerk  to  the  magistrates,  and  to  the 
assembly  ^,  partly  as  third-rate  actor  in  the  theatrical 
entertainments  of  rural  festivals.  But  he  was  gifted 
with  an  uncommonly  fine  person,  a  sonorous  voice, 
and  rhetorical  talents  only  inferior  to  those  of  Demo- 
sthenes himself^ ;  and  the  works  he  has  left  behind  in- 
disputably attest  the  diligence  with  which  he  must 
have  cultivated  his  great  abilities^:  and  the  experience 
of  his  public  office  would  to  such  a  mind  be  a  valu- 
able part  of  his  education  for  the  bema.  According 
to  his  own  account^,  which  there  is  no  reason  to 

'  De  F.L.  p.  419.  §  279.  ^C^i^Ktav  V  6  variip  ypdfLfAara,  &s  f/u)  r&r  Tp€<rfivT4pv¥ 
iucoitf,  Tphs  r^  rov  "Hpv  rov  iarpov :  but  this  does  not  seem  to  imply  any  doubt — 
as  Stechow  would  infer,  De^aehinis  FitOt  P.  d* — except  perhaps  as  to  the  locality. 
The  later  statement  (de  Cor.  p.  270.  §  164.)  i«  no  doubt  a  violent  exaggeration, 
but  perhaps  of  a  different  story. 

*  Brueckner  (p.  121.)  and  Arnold  Schsfer(in  Schneidewin*s  Philoloffu$,^.  212.) 
unhesitatingly  adopt  the  statement  of  the  anonymous  biographer  in  Bekker,  that 
.ZBschines  served  as  clerk  to  Aristophou  and  Eubulus  {iyra  84  Kayatpi^vov  ypofx- 
fuxrcvo'ai  *Api(rropanm  Ktd  firrh  rovrov  ZvfioiKtp,  «ra2  iu^ayiyt&a'Koi'Ta  i|^ur/A^ra»y 
Afiov  Ko)  y6fM0v  iiatupo¥  ytydfityov  htiditrBm  r^  fii^fiart.)  But  it  is  difficult  to  be* 
lieve  and  even  to  understand  this  statement,  unless  we  suppose  that  JBschines 
served  them  in  this  capacity,  while  they  held  some  public  office.  Even  if  they 
employed  him  as  their  private  secretary,  he  would  not,  as  such,  have  had  occasion 
to  read  public  documents  aloud.  Demosthenes  never  alludes  to  any  such  relation 
between  them  and  JEschines,  though  it  would  undoubtedly  have  supplied  him  with 
a  theme  for  many  sarcastic  insinuations.  He  only  speaks  of  JEschines  as  having 
officiated  as  clerk,  first  to  some  of  the  inferior  magistrates  (de  Cor.  §  325.  rh  kcU- 
Xi<rror  ^|cX^|»  rw  ipy«yypafi^Ttif€iv  kcu  drripertiif  rots  iipx^^iois :  de  F.  L.  §  279. 
{fvoypofifiartvotn'ts  koI  6iniip€TovyT§s  kirdurtus  rati  kpxw),  and  afterwards,  by  elec- 
tion, to  the  general  assembly  (de  F.  L.  §  279.  rh  rcAcvreuby  6^'  6fMP  ypofifAetrut 
X9iporoni$4yT§s  8^'  irri  Sicrpd^^rav  ir  rp  96\tp,  §  360.  &fju>\6yti  yfypa/ifiartvKiyat 
Koi  x^"'  ^H*"  fx**"  '*'»»'  X**P<"'o»'o^''«<«  de  Cor.  §  329.  iypofifidrtves,  fytl>  3*  ^/cicXtJ- 

•  fierh.  A7ifw(r04yriv  firiZtvhs  Mrfpos.     Dionysiu^  de  adm.  vi  die.  in  Dem.  35. 
«  Arnold  Schcfer  in  Schueidewin's  Philoiogut,  Vol.  II.,  where  he  discusses  with 

excellent  judgement  and  impartiality  the  varying  accounts  of  the  private   life  of 
.Sschines,  finds  traces  (p.  422.)  of  his  want  of  regular  education  in  his  frequent 
ostentatious  display  of  his  leambig. 
»  De  F.  L.  p.  50, 
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question,  he  served  abroad  in  several  campaigns  with  chap. 
high  reputation,  and  in  the  last  mentioned  expedition  .  ^^^^' . 
to  Euboea  distinguished  himself,  so  as  to  earn  public 
honours  and  the  esteem  of  Phocion,  to  whom  he  was 
probably  also  reconmiended  by  his  attachment  to 
Eubulus.  He  appears  to  have  supplied  his  original 
want  of  fortune  by  marrying  into  a  wealthy  family  \ 
and  he  had  two  brothers  who  rose  from  a  like  humble 
station  —  the  one  having  been  an  artist  ^,  the  other  a 
public  clerk,  like  himself — to  the  most  honourable  em- 
ployments in  the  state :  Philocrates,  the  elder,  to  the 
office  of  a  general,  which  he  held  for  three  years  in 
succession ;  the  younger,  Aphobetus,  to  that  of  am- 
bassador to  Persia,  and  to  a  post  of  great  trust  in  the 
administration  of  the  finances.^  -<Eschines  himself,  to 
whom  they  probably  owed  much  of  their  success,  ap- 
pears, at  the  outset  of  his  political  career,  to  have  cul- 
tivated the  goodwill  both  of  Aristophon  and  Eubulus, 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day,  but  finally  to  have 
attached  himself  to  the  latter,  and  to  have  been  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  a  declared 
adherent  of  his  party.* 

iEschines  now  undertook  the  part  of  introducing 
Ischander  to  the  council,  and  the  assembly,  warned 
the  people  against  the  arts  by  which  Philip  was 
extending  his  secret  influence  in  Greece,  and  pro- 
posed that  embassies  should  be  sent  in  all  direc- 
tions to  counteract  them,  and  that  all  the  Greek 
states  which  were  open  to  persuasion  should  be  in- 
vited to  a  congress  to  be  held  at  Athens,  to  deliberate 
on  the  means  of  prosecuting  the  war  with  Philip. 

'  Dem.  de  Cor.  §  385.  oIk  kropw.  irws  ydtp ;  is  yc  itc<irXi^i^i7«cas  fiiw  r&y 
^flKtttfos  rod  Krfitirrov  xpVfJ^^f'  ir\tt6iwtf  ^  TwreraJJarrmv. 

*  Of  an  inferior  class ;  Dem.  de  F.  L.  §  262.  0-^  fi^y  ras  iiXafiaurroBi^icas  ypcU 
potnra  Kol  r&  Hifiwaya, 

*  iSsch.  de  F.  L.  §  158.  koXMSKtd  iuctdvs  rSy  biier^pup  irpwrSBtty  ^imcAi}9c1s 
St€  avrhv  M  r)iv  Kouf^v  9tolKri<ny  tXKttrBt. 

*  Demosthenes  (de  Cor.  §  207.)  charges  him  with  having  flattered  both  of  them 
(ots  <rh  (wrras  fuv  KoXoKtOttv  irapn^oAoMfts),  but  reminds  Eubulus  that  JEschines 
had  formerly  sided  with  Aristophon  against  him  (De  F.  L.  §  333.  ovyicann^t 
/u€t'  iKtivov  ffov  Kol  r&y  dX^pwy  rwv  aSf¥  ffs  ^irrdfrro). 
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CHAP.     This  proposition  appears  to  have  been  carried.     It 
.  ^^^^' .    amounted  to  nothing  more  than  an  extension  of  the 


congress  in  which  the  allies  of  Athens  had  been  used 
regularly  to  meet  and  discuss  their  affairs:  though 
possibly  these  consultations  had  been  suspended  since 
Hiiein.  the  Social  War.  Eubulus  himself  proposed  an  em- 
Arawiia.  bassy  to  Megalopolis,  which  was  decreed :  and  ^schines 
was  appointed  one  of  the  envoys.  His  task  was  to 
rouse  the  Arcadians  against  Philip,  and  he  appears  to 
have  performed  it  with  great  energy.  In  the  account 
which  he  gave  of  his  embassy  on  his  return,  he 
laboured  no  less  vehemently  to  inflame  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Athenians,  by  the  description  of  a  piteous 
spectacle  which  had  met  his  eye  on  his  journey 
homeward,  when  he  saw  one  Atrestidas  travelling 
with  a  herd  of  Olynthian  captives,  about  thirty 
women  and  boys,  whom  he  was  said  to  have  brought 
from  the  Macedonian  court.  The  story  gave  occasion 
for  a  strain  of  invective  against  Philip,  in  which,  if 
we  believe  Demosthenes,  he  did  not  spare  the  most 
opprobrious  epithets,  and  excited  the  people  to  de- 
mand justice  from  the  Arcadians  on  the  traitors  who 
sold  their  country  to  the  bloodstained  barbarian.^ 
The  occurrence  proves  that  Olynthus  had  fallen  be- 
fore the  return  of  ^Eschines ;  but  it  is  certainly  pos- 
sible, though  not  very  probable,  that  the  news  had 
not  arrived  at  Athens  before  he  set  out.^ 

Whether  this  mission  of  iEschines  was  attended  with 
any  practical  results  we  are  not  informed ;'  in  general, 
as  he  himself  testifies,  whatever  attempts  were  made 

^  Bdp€ap6i^  Tc  <ra2  iActoropa,  Demosth.  De  F.  L.  §  347.,  without  contradiction. 
.Ssctalnes  (De  F.  L.  §  33.)  expressly  admits  the  main  feet 

'  Stechow  (p.  34.  note)  thinks  it  Impossible  that  .£schtnes  can  have  been  sent 
to  Peloponnesus  after  the  Athenians  had  received  intimations  that  Philip  was 
«rilling  to  treat  with  them  ;  and  he  would  therefore  suppose  that  the  captives  in  the 
train  of  Atrestidas  were  either  .taken  in  some  of  the  Chalcidian  towns,  or  in  one  of 
the  battles  fought  with  the  Olynthians.  But  Brueckner  (p.  148. )  justly  remarks, 
that  the  women  and  children  {yiyma  ical  wcuSdpta)  must  have  been  taken  in  the 
city.  Stechow's  remark  in  support  of  the  other  coixjecture,  *0\w$ioi  pro  Chalci- 
dioensibus  aapissime  dicuntur,  et  vice  vertOf  is  quite  inapplicable  to  the  case. 
Bohnecke  (p.  197.  199.)  supposes  Olynthus  to  have  been  taken  during  the  em. 
bassy. 
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to  rally  the  Greeks  round  Athens  entirely  failed.*  chap. 
But  the  proposal  of  Eubulus  seems  to  have  been  con-  ■ 
iiected  with  another  more  important  object,  which 
Demosthenes  attributes  to  him,  apparently  on  grounds 
which  rendered  the  fact  notorious.  An  alliance  with 
Megalopolis  was  hardly  consistent  with  that  by  which 
Athens  was  still  united  with  Sparta.  A  rupture  with  Pnuects  of 
Sparta  seemed  a  step  which  must  sooner  or  later  lead  ^^^ 
to  a  reconciliation  with  Thebes :  and  to  promote  an  Thebes, 
alliance  with  Thebes,  was,  Demosthenes  asserts,  a 
main  aim  of  the  policy  of  Eubulus.^  So  far  we  see  a 
probable  connection  between  two  well  attested  facts ; 
but  we  are  left  to  conjecture  for  an  explanation  of  his 
ulterior  views.  It  seems  most  likely  that  he  wished 
to  detach  Athens  from  the  Phocian  alliance ;  and  he 
may  have  hoped  that,  as  the  price  of  her  accession  to 
the  Theban  side,  she  might  obtain  terms  of  safe  and 
honourable  peace  for  the  Phocians,  which  would  de- 
prive Philip  of  all  pretext  for  interference.  The  al- 
liance with  Thebes  had  also,  as  we  learn  from  the  same 
authority,  been  a  favourite  measure  with  Aristophon : 
it  was  the  only  political  question  on  which  he  and  Eu- 
bulus always  agreed.  He  however  may  have  thought 
it  desirable,  simply  as  more  conformable  to  the  institu- 
tions of  Athens  than  the  connection  with  Sparta,  which 
brought  her  into  conflict  with  Argos,  Messene,  and 
the  democratical  states  of  Peloponnesus,  her  natural 
allies.  But  Demosthenes  himself  is  charged  by 
^schines  with  a  strong  leaning  toward  the  Theban  in- 
terest ^,  and  is  said  to  have  betrayed  it  at  a  time  when 
it  was  hardly  safe  openly  to  acknowledge  it,  and  even 
to  have  connected  himself  with  Thebes  by  ties  of 
public  hospitality."*  His  object  must  have  related 
chiefly  to  the  contest  with  Philip,  and  can  scarcely 
have  been  any  other  than  to  prevent  the  Thebans 

>  De  F.  L.  1 84.  *  Demosth.     De  Cor.  §  207. 

*  De  F.  L.  1 1 12.     np6s  rots  (UXois  kokois  fioMridC^t, 

*  §  148.  161.     TV  *^P^'  6i}Ca(ovs  ir^tyUv,  rov  Bn€atwy  vpo^dpov. 
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from  casting  themselves  on  the  king's  protection.  He 
cannot  have  intended,  or  have  expected  that  the 
people  would  consent,  to  sacriiBce  the  Phocians  to  the 
revenge  of  their  enemies.  But  it  may  have  appeared 
to  him  that  Thebes,  if  the  sovereignty  of  Boeotia  was 
secured  to  her,  might  now  be  willing  to  adjust  her 
quarrel  with  Phocis  on  more  equitable  conditions,  and 
perhaps  to  cede  Oropus  to  Athens,  as  the  reward  of 
her  mediation. 

It  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  turn  which  the  Sacred 
War  had  taken,  about  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Olyn- 
thus,  was  more  favourable  than  ever  to  such  a  pro- 
ject. After  the  death  of  Mnaseas,  the  two  principal 
belligerents  had  continued  to  spend  their  strength  in 
unavailing  efforts.  The  young  general  Phalaecus 
conducted  the  war,  it  seems,  with  no  less  ability  than 
his  predecessors,  but,  like  them,  without  any  decisive 
success.  Each  party  by  turns  was  victorious  in  some 
trifling  engagements  ;  the  Phocians  maintained  their 
footing  in  Boeotia,  and  continued  to  make  attempts 
on  the  towns  still  subject  to  Thebes ;  the  Thebans 
regularly  invaded  and  ravaged  Phocis,  but  were 
sometimes  attacked  in  their  retreat,  and  suffered  more 
damage  than  they  had  inflicted.^  It  would  have 
been  very  diflicult  to  explain  by  what  means  they 
were  enabled  to  sustain  the  conflict  so  long,  with  an 
enemy  who  had  such  resources  at  his  disposal,  if  we 
had  not  been  informed  that  they  received  300  talents 
from  the  Persian  king,  as  the  price,  partly  of  their 
forbearance,  and  partly  of  the  succours  which  they 
sent  to  him  in  his  expedition  to  Egypt  ^ :  and  we  may 
reasonably  conjecture  that  they  had  reaped  similar, 
if  not  equal  profit,  from  the  important  services  which 
their  general,  Pammenes,  rendered  some  years  before 
to  the  revolted  satrap  Artabazus.^     Still,  the  burden 


^  DIodorus,  XVI.  56.     Isocrates,  Philip.  §  61. 
*  Diodonu,  xtl  40.  44. 


»  Ibid.  XVI.  34. 
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of  the  war  became  every  year  more  and  more  oppres-  chap. 
sive,  as  the  prospects  of  aggrandisement  with  which  .  ^^ 
they  had  entered  on  it,  and  even  their  hopes  of  re- 
covering the  ground  they  had  lost  in  Bceotia,  were 
dimmed.  On  the  other  hand  the  profusion  with 
which  the  treasures  of  Delphi  had  hitherto  been 
scattered,  was  beginning  to  approach  its  natural  term. 
The  administration  of  Phalaecus  was,  in  proportion 
to  his  means,  not  less  wasteful  that  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors.^ It  might,  without  any  greater  misconduct, 
have  given  more  offence,  if  he  found  himself  forced 
to  resort  to  precious  and  revered  relics,  which  they, 
in  the  midst  of  abundance,  had  been  able  to  spare. 
Yet  it  is  probable  that  discontent  arising  from  this 
cause  would  have  been  easily  stifled,  if  the  pay  of  the 
soldiery  had  continued  to  flow  as  regularly  and  co- 
piously as  at  the  first.  But  as  soon  as  murmurs  be- 
gan to  be  heard  in  the  camp,  the  party  in  the  state 
which  had  opposed  Onomarchus  before  his  accession, 
seems  to  have  been  encouraged  to  renew  its  attacks 
on  the  ruling  dynasty,  and  was  now  able  to  effect  a 
revolution.  Phalaecus  was  charged  with  embezzle- 
ment, and  with  the  additional  impiety  of  having 
caused  excavations  to  be  made  in  the  inmost  sanc- 
tuary of  the  temple,  for  treasures  which,  on  the  au- 
thority of  some  Homeric  lines,  were  believed  to  lie 
buried  there.  The  shock  of  an  earthquake,  it  was  re- 
ported, had  put  a  stop  to  the  sacrilegious  search. 
Phalaecus  was  forced  to  abdicate  his  office,  or  to  re-  phaUecus 
tire  from  Phocis,  and  three  new  generals  were  elected  <**p<»<^ 
in  his  room.  This  could  scarcely  have  happened, 
unless  he  had  been  abandoned  by  the  greater  part  of 
his  troops ;    and  it  is  not  difficult  to  collect,  how  they 

*  On  this  sutd^ct  Diodorus  forgets  himself:  xvi.  30.,  he  says  that  Philomelus 
was  obliged  to  lay  hands  on  the  sacred  treasure  :  c.  56.  that  he  abstained  from  it 
Inc.  56.  it  is  Onomarchus,  in  61.  Phayllus,  who  spent  the  largest  amount.  Ephorus, 
in  Athencus,  vi.  22.,  represents  Phalccus  as  equalling  the  prodigality  of  Onomar- 
chus and  Phayllus. 
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CHAP,  were  tempted  to  take  part  with  his  adversaries.  It 
^^^^'  was  alleged,  it  seems,  that  the  treasure  would  have 
been  still  sufficient  for  the  pay  of  the  army,  if  it  had 
not  been  diverted  to  the  private  uses  of  the  general 
and  his  friends.  A  severe  inquiry  was  instituted 
into  the  mode  of  its  application.*  One  Philo,  who 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
largest  portion,  and  was  the  agent  employed  by  Pha- 
Isecus  in  his  sacrilegious  search,  was  convicted  of  mal- 
versation, and,  having  been  put  to  the  torture,  dis- 
closed the  names  of  his  accomplices.  All  were 
obliged  to  refund  as  much  of  the  spoil  as  remained 
in  their  possession,  and  then  suffered  the  punishment 
of  sacrilege. 

These  proceedings  seem  to  show,  that  it  was  the 
object  of  the  new  government  to  throw  the  odium 
of  the  spoliation  of  the  temple  as  much  as  possible  on 
their  predecessors.  Perhaps  they  wished  it  to  be 
supposed  elsewhere,  that  they  had  always  disapproved 
of  the  violation  of  the  sacred  treasure  altogether. 
But  at  home  they  can  hardly  have  taken  such  high 
ground,  but  must  have  made  a  distinction  between 
the  legitimate  use,  for  the  defence  of  the  state,  and 
the  sacrilegious  waste,  fbv  private  gratification.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
offenders  jdelded  a  supply  which  they  might  employ 
for  the  public  service  without  open  participation  in 
their  guilt.  This  change  of  administration  seems  to 
have  taken  place  soon  after  the  fall  of  Olynthus ;  and 
it  opened  a  prospect  of  a  speedier  termination  of  the 

'  The  remark  of  Diodonu,  xvi.  66.,  that  Fhilomeliu  abstained  from  the  sacred 
offerings,  cannot  of  course  warrant  the  assertion,  that  ihe  tribmnal  to  which  the  in- 
quiry woM  referred  eompietely  acquitted  the  memory  of  FhUomehu^  ekdaring  that  hie 
adminietraiion  was  found  pure.  This  is  one  of  those  arbitrary  strokes  which  effkce 
the  limits  that  ought  to  separate  history  Arom  romance.  It  may  however  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  if  this  was  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  it  would  only  prove  that 
Philomelus  had  not  been  found  to  have  embesiled  any  of  the  sacred  treasure,  not 
that  he  had  abstained  finom  using  it  Diodorus  distinctly  mentions  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  inquiry  was  the  embesslement  that  had  been  practised.  If,  as  we  have 
seen  reason  to  suspect,  Philomelus  was  not  related  to  his  successors  in  ofiBce,  we  can 
the  better  understand  why  no  imputation  was  cast  on  him. 
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of  Phalsecus.  It  was  clear  that  the  new  government, 
whether  it  abandoned  or  renewed  the  expedients 
hitherto  used,  could  not  stand  long  in  its  own 
strength ;  and  there  was  reason  to  conclude  that  it 
would  be  glad,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  amnesty, 
to  surrender  the  Boeotian  towns  to  Thebes,  and  to 
make  such  concessions  with  regard  to  the  temple  as 
might  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Thessalians.  Never- 
theless we  do  not  find  that  they  made  or  received 
any  pacific  overtures,  or  that  this  revolution  in  Pho- 
cis  immediately  excited  much  attention,  or  gave  rise 
to  any  new  political  calculations  at  Athens.  But  by 
Philip  it  was  certainly  not  overlooked ;  and  it  pro- 
bably had  considerable  influence  on  the  subsequent 
course  of  his  policy. 

The  longer  his  war  with  Athens  had  lasted,  and  th^ 
heavier  the  losses  she  had  sustained  in  it,  the  more  of 
course  was  the  resentment  of  the  people  kindled 
against  him ;  and  it  seems  that  some  violent  men,  to 
humour  the  prevailing  temper,  had  threatened  to  im- 
peach any  one  who  should  propose  to  open  a  negotia- 
tion for  peace.*  After  the  fall  of  Olynthus,  nothing 
could  be  expected  but  that  he  should  press  the  enemy, 
over  whom  he  had  gained  such  a  momentous  advantage, 
with  fresh  vigour.  Unless  a  league  could  be  brought 
about  to  resist  him,  the  very  existence  of  Athens  might 
be  threatened.  It  was  therefore  with  joyful  surprise 
that,  about  the  same  time,  the  Athenians  received  inti- 
mation, through  several  channels,  that  he  was  willing  to 

*  Tet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  even  so  much  as  tliis  is  implied  in  the  lan- 
guage of  .Sschfnes,  0e  F.  L.  §  13.  It  is  perhaps  no  more  thui  a  hyperbolical 
description  of  the  implacable  enmity  professed  against  Philip  by  demagogues  like 
Lyclnus.  But  at  least  if  he  had  meant  to  speak  of  a  wavage  decree  forbidding  the 
entrance  of  a  herald  from  Macedonia  upon  the  Athenian  territory,  he  would  not 
have  used  such  an  expression  as  wp&repov  koI  ainh  tovt*  iiwK^ero  ^6  ramv — not 
to  mention  the  difficulty  of  supposing,  that,  while  such  a  decree  remained  in  force, 
any  individual  should  have  petitioned  the  people  to  send  an  ambassador  on  his  be- 
half to  Philip,  and  that  the  petition  should  have  been  granted  before  the  decree  was 
rescinded. 

VOL.  V.  P  F 
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CHAP,  treat  with  them.  Accordinff  to  Demosthenes  it  would 
v_,^_l/  appear,  that  the  Athenian  prisoners  taken  in  Olynthus, 
afforded  him  the  first  opportunity  of  disclosing  his 
NcgotutioD  pacific  dispositions.*  The  friends  of  some  of  them 
^n  prevailed  on  the  people  to  send  an  agent,  clothed  with 
PhiUpwKi  ^jjg  character  of  an  ambassador,  to  treat  for  their 
ransom ;  and  the  player  Aristodemus,  who  was  known 
to  Philip  in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  and  perhaps  had 
been  engaged  for  the  festival  at  Dium,  was  appointed 
on  this  mission.  If  however  we  believe  the  statement 
of  ^Eschines^,  that  the  petition  thus  granted  was  ac- 
tively supported  by  Demosthenes  and  Philocrates,  one 
of  the  orators  who  were  the  chief  authors  of  the  en- 
suing peace,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  object  of 
this  embassy  was  purely  political,  and  that  it  was  a 
consequence  of  some  earlier  hints  which  had  been  re- 
ceived of  Philip's  intentions.  The  first,  according  to 
jEschines*,  had  been  conveyed  by  envoys  from  Euboea, 
who  came  to  treat  for  their  own  states,  but,  as  allies 
of  Macedonia,  announced  that  they  had  been  instructed 
by  Philip  to  inform  the  Athenians,  that  he  wished  to 
adjust  his  differences  with  them.  It  may  have  been 
upon  this  encouragement  that  Aristodemus  was  sent, 
with  the  tacit  but  notorious  object  of  ascertaining  the 
truth.  Before  his  return  however,  it  appears  that 
other  assurances  were  received  to  the  same  effect. 
The  player  Neoptolemus  obtained  leave  to  make  a 
journey  to  Macedonia,  under  pretext  of  recovering  a 
sum  which  was  due  to  him  there ;  and  he  also  on  his 
return  made  a  report  concerning  Philip,  calculated  to 
produce  so  favourable  an  impression,  that  Demosthe- 
nes was  convinced,  and  the  event  seems  to  have  proved, 
that  he  was  bribed  for  the  purpose.*     Finally  one 

>  Dc  Cor.  §  26.  •  De  F.  L.  §  16.  »».».§  12. 

*  Dem.  de  Pac  §  6  —  8.  Compare  the  second  argument  of  De  F.  L.  p.  335.  and 
De  F.  li.  §  362.  (robs  r^  ifukit^ptnra  \4yoyras  ^c/rovt  iatientiKw  ivhp  abrov^ 
rbv  NcoirroXf/uoi^i  rhv  *Apun'^fioy,  t^  Krriat^yTa.) 
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Phryno,  having  been  captured  by  Philip's  troops,  chap. 
either  during  the  Olympian  truce  ^  or  during  that  ■  ^^^^'. 
which  he  had  proclaimed  —  in  imitation  of  the  Olym- 
pic law — for  the  celebration  of  his  festival  at  Dium^ 
induced  the  p^ple  to  send  him  back  in  the  quality  of 
an  ambassador,  accompanied  by  Ctesiphon,  for  the 
professed  purpose  of  recovering  the  ransom  which  had 
been  exacted  for  his  release.  Philip  granted  his  re- 
quest in  the  most  obliging  manner,  restored  the  pro- 
f)erty  which  had  been  taken  from  him,  with  excuses 
for  the  mistake  of  his  soldiers,  and  dismissed  the  two 
envoys  with  professions  of  like  import  to  those  already 
mentioned. 

From  first  to  last  the  chief  doubt  felt  at  Athens 
seems  to  have  been,  whether  Philip  was  in  earnest, 
and  might  be  safely  trusted.  That  peace  was  at  this 
juncture  highly  desirable  for  the  republic,  scarcely 
admitted  a  question ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained 
that  it  might  be  had,  the  people  were  unanimous  in 
their  will  to  obtain  it.  The  war  had  been  one  series 
of  losses  and  disasters :  notwithstanding  the  subsidies 
received  from  Delphi,  it  was  computed  that  it  had 
cost  1500  talents,  of  which  200,  said  to  have  been 
spent  on  the  expedition  to  Thermopylse,  were  perhaps 
the  part  least  improfitably  employed,  and  that  150 
galleys  had  been  sent  out,  which  had  never  returned. 
The  Chersonesus,  the  only  important  acquisition  that 
had  been  made,  had  been  so  threatened,  and  was  still 
in  such  danger,  that  jEschines  affirmed,  probably  not 
wholly  without  foundation,  that  it  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  Athenian  colonists.^  For  the  Athenians . 
therefore  even  a  short  suspension  of  hostilities,  not 

1  For  the  108th  Olympiad. 

'  This  supposition  (which  Is  Corsini's,  F.  A.  P.  i.  Diss.  in.  p.  139.)  seems  rather 
preferable,  chiefly  becaiise  It  is  diiBcult  tQ  conceive  how  Phryno  could  have  been 
taken  by  Philip's  soldiers  on  his  way  to  Olyrapia :  and  if  the  capture  had  taken 
place,  01.  108.  1.,  and  was  only  used  as  a  pretext,  the  petition  might  have  seemed 
to  have  been  too  long  deferred. 

»  Pe  F.  L.  §  76. 
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ties  as  they  stood,  would  be  a  clear  gain:  and  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  presume,  that  Philip  did  not  ex- 
pect they  should  purchase  the  peace  which  he  so  freely 
offered,  by  any  injurious  or  degrading  concession. 
Such  were  manifestly  the  views  of  Demosthenes  him- 
self: however  little  he  might  be  inclined  to  believe 
Philip's  professions  of  goodwill,  he  thought  it  plainly 
expedient  to  meet  his  advances  so  far  as  to  discover 
on  what  terms  he  was  willing  to  treat. 
MotiTet'  But  the  motives  which  induced  Philip  to  wish  for 

both  parties  pcacc  with  Athcus,  were  by  no  means  equally  evident: 
^j^**  ^°'  for  there  can  hardly  have  been  any  of  his  contempo- 
raries—  unless  perhaps  Isocrates- — who  attributed 
his  offers  to  pure  generosity:  and  but  few  of  the 
more  intelligent  who  really  believed  —  though  De- 
mosthenes professed  to  think  so  —  that  the  damage 
which  his  coasts  and  commerce  suffered  from  the 
Athenian  cruisers  and  privateers,  drove  him  to  this 
mode  of  seeking  relief.  *  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  rating  Philip's  sagacity  too  highly,  to  suppose  that^ 
when  he  first  invited  the  Athenians  to  negotiation,  he 
clearly  foresaw  the  advantages  which  he  was  to  reap 
from  it.  Demosthenes,  in  a  later  review  of  these 
transactions,  ascribed  Philip's  offers  not  to  the  an- 
noyance which  he  suffered  from  the  Athenian  pri- 
vateers, but  to  his  fear  that  the  Thebans,  exhausted 
by  the  Sacred  War,  might  be  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  the  protection  of  Athens.^  But  even  this  explana- 
tion, though  it  no  doubt  comes  much  nearer  to  the 
.  truth  than  the  other,  is  not  satisfactory,  unless  we 
take  into  the  account  some  of  the  facts  which  have 
been  mentioned,  which  seem  to  throw  the  requisite 
light  on  it.  The  weakness  of  Thebes  in  itself  was 
certainly  no  reason  why  she  should  seek  an  alliance 

'  De  F.  L.  §  362.     0e  Cor.  $  185.  •  De  Cor.  §  23. 
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with  Athens.  Unless  she  had  some  ground  to  expect  chap. 
that  the  Athenians  would  acknowledge  and  support 
her  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  Boeotia,  it  was  more 
likely  that  she  should  address  herself  to  Philip,  who 
had  already  declared  himself  on  her  side.  But  the 
connection  which  he  saw  the  Athenians  endeavouring, 
not  without  an  appearance  of  success,  to  form  with 
Megalopolis,  beside  that  it  interfered  with  his  views 
in  Peloponnesus,  might  well  alarm  him,  as  a  step 
toward  a  reconciliation  with  Thebes.  And  if  about 
the  same  time  a  revolution  took  place  in  Phocis, 
which  placed  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  discovered  a  more  tractable  spirit,  while  it 
proved  that  a  settlement  of  the  quarrel  could  not 
be  long  delayed,  this  must  have  quickened  his  ap- 
prehensions, and  have  afforded  an  additional  motive 
for  the  attempt  to  divert  the  Athenians  from  this 
project  by  the  prospect  of  peace.  He  might  foresee 
that,  if  they  were  thus  relieved  from  their  fears  of 
him,  they  would  never  consent  to  any  measure  which 
would  strengthen  the  neighbour  whom  they  still 
hated  and  dreaded. 

Thus  then  to  us  Philip's  object  may  appear  suffi- 
ciently intelligible :  but  it  was  scarcely  possible  that 
it  should  be  suspected  by  the  mass  of  the  Athenians, 
or  perhaps  by  their  most  sagacious  statesmen,  until 
it  was  partially  revealed  by  subsequent  events.  Hence 
arose,  as  we  have  observed,  the  distrust  with  which 
they  received  his  friendly  messages,  as  news  too  good 
to  be  believed.  And  it  was  probably  rather  to  satisfy 
the  people,  than  because  they  were  credulous  them- 
selves, that  the  orators  suggested  the  thought,  which 
was  the  most  flattering  to  Athenian  pride,  that  Philip 
was  no  less  distressed  and  weakened  by  the  war  than 
Athens,  and  .that  peace  was  a  boon  which  he  solicited 
from  Athenian  generosity.  It  was  apparently  to 
strengthen  this  persuasion,  that  on  the  report  made 
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CHAP,     by  Ctesiphon  after  his  return  from  Macedonia,  Philo- 
'     crates  moved  a  decree,  which  Mras  voted  unanimously, 
that  Philip  should  have  leave  to  send  a  herald  and 
ambassadors  to  Athens  to  treat  for  peace.     Notwith- 
standing this  unanimity,  there  were,  it  seems,  orators, 
who  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  a  dis- 
play of  extraordinary  patriotism,  which  could  not 
be  better  sho^vn  than  by  professions  of  implacable 
animosity  toward  Philip.     One  Lycinus  impeached 
Philocrates  as  the  author  of  an  illegal  decree  :  as- 
suredly not  because  negotiation  with  Philip  had  ever 
been  expressly  forbidden :  but  on  the  ordinary  ground 
of  objections  on  the  score  of  policy.     The  tone  taken 
seems  to  have  been,  that  it  was  degrading  to  Athens 
to  meet  the  advances  of  the  barbarian,  until  she  had 
humbled  him  still  more,  and  had  avenged  herself  for 
the  wrongs  she  had  suffered  from  him.^     Philocrates, 
disabled  by  the  state  of  his  health  from  pleading  his 
own  cause  without  assistance,  called  in  Demosthenes 
as  his  advocate :  proof  undoubtedly  that  Demosthenes 
was  already  decided  in  favour  of  peace ;  for  between 
him  and  Philocrates  —  a  man  it  seems  of  notoriously 
profligate  character  —  there  was  no  bond  of  union 
except  a  temporary  coincidence  on  a  political  ques- 
tion.    The  defendant  was  acquitted ;  and  Lycinus  did 
not  even  obtain  the  number  of  votes  necessary  to 
screen  him  from  the  penalty  of  a  calumnious  charge. 
Not  long  after,  Aristodemus  returned  from  his  em- 
bassy.     His  report  was  anticipated  by  one  of  the 
prisoners  in  whose  behalf  he  had  been  sent,  who, 
having  been  released  without  ransom,  brought  an  ac- 
count of  Philip's   amicable  professions,   which  was 
fully  confirmed  by  Aristodemus,  when  he  appeared 
before  the   Five  Hundred,  with  the  addition,  that 
Philip  had  expressed  not  only  much   goodwill  to- 
ward Athens,  but  a  wish  to  become  her  ally.     De- 

'  iEschines,  De  F.  L.  §  77. 
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mosthenes  was  a  member  of  this  council,  which  had     chap. 
just  entered  into  office  ;  and  he  proposed  that  the  ■  \    '  ^ 
honour  of  a  crown  should  be  bestowed  on  Aristode- 
mus:  a  token  of  satisfaction  not  only  with  his  con- 
duct, but  with  the  result  of  his  embassy. 

Sufficient  ground  had  now  been  laid  for  the  final  »•  c.  346. 
step.     A  decree  was  carried  on  the  motion  of  Philo-  baSy  of"' 
crates,  for  the  appointment  of  ten  ambassadors,  who  '^^^ 
were  to  treat  with  Philip,  and  to  desire  him  to  send 
ambassadors  to  Athens,  with  full  powers.  The  envoys 
appointed  were  all  men  of  eminence  for  station,  or 
ability,  or  recommended  by  the  share  they  had  taken 
in  the  preliminary  proceedings.     Their  names  were, 
Ctesiphon,  Aristodemus,   Phrynon,  latrocles,  Philo- 
crates,  Demosthenes,  Jilschines,  Nausicles,  Dercylus, 
Cimon.     With  them  was  joined  Aglaocreon   of  Te- 
nedos,  as  the  representative  of  the  allies  who  held 
their  congress  at  Athens. 

The  services  of  Aristodemus  were  deemed  so  va* 
luable,  that  on  the  motion  of  Demosthenes  envoys 
were  sent  to  several  cities  where  he  was  engaged  for 
the  exercise  of  his  art^  to  obtain  his  release  from  the 
penalties  under  which  he  had  bound  himself  to 
appear  there  on  the  stage.* 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  famous  negotiation 
which  some  years  later  gave  occasion  to  the  two 
pleadings  of  JEschines  and  his  great  adversary,  who 
prosecuted  him  for  misconduct  in  the  discharge  of 
his  commission.     To  these   speeches  we  are  princi- 

^  Leland  (ii.  p.  57.)  and  a  later  historian,  infer  fh>m  tbe  sarcastic  allusions  which 
Demoethenea  makes  to  the  theatrical  performances  of  ^schines,  that  he  held  the 
profession  of  Aristodemus  in  contemptt  and  that  it  was  esteemed  degrading  even  at 
Athena :  as  if  no  profession  could  be  reputable  that  was  ever  practised  by  bunglers. 
The  instance  before  us  certainly  does  not  fitvour  the  supposition,  that  the  art  which 
had  been  practised  by  JEschylus  and  Sophocles  had  fiillen  into  contempt.  Of  De- 
mosthenes Grysar  observes  (m.  s.  p.  35.):  Itquanio  studio  hotee  homines  (hisiri- 
ones)  proseqwUus  sit,  quis  est  qui  neseiat  f  The  well  known  remark  of  Mepos 
(  Prof. )  :  In  seenam  pfvdire  nemini  in  iiedem  gentibus  fuit  turpitudini,  might  seem 
sufficiently  decisive  as  to  this  point  Aristotle's  observation  (Probl.  xxx.  10.  AuL 
Gell.  N.  A.  XX.  14.)  on  the  ordinary  habits  and  character  of  actors  in  his  day  — 
which  is  equally  applicable  in  modem  times  —r  does  not  affect  this  question. 
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CHAP,  pally  indebted  for  our  information  on  the  transactions 
s—..^^  now  to  be  related ;  and  they  abound  in  details  which 
would  have  rendered  them  even  more  valuable  than 
an  ordinary  history,  if  unhappily  the  opposite  views 
and  interests  of  the  orators  had  not  led  both  of  them 
to  suppress  or  distort  the  truth,  and  to  contradict 
one  another  and  themselves,  in  a  manner  which 
renders  it  one  of  the  most  difficult  historical  pro^ 
blems,  to  extract  a  clear  and  consistent  story  from 
their  conflicting  statements.  The  event  so  utterly 
disappointed  all  the  hopes  with  which  the  negotia- 
tion was  opened  by  the  Athenians,  that  each  felt  it 
necessary  to  disclaim  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  part 
he  took  in  the  steps  which  led  to  such  a  disastrous 
result.  Demosthenes  charges  ^schines  with  a  cor- 
rupt and  treasonable  attempt  to  deceive  the  people  on 
a  point  of  vital  importance  to  its  interests.  j£schiues 
defends  himself  with  the  plea,  that  he  shared  a  com- 
mon delusion,  from  which  his  accuser  was  not  exempt 
more  than  others.  Demosthenes,  with  regard  to  his 
posthumous  reputation  for  patriotism,  might  safely 
have  admitted  all  that  is  alleged  against  him  by  his 
adversary  on  this  subject:  for,  if  true,  it  proved 
nothing  either  against  his  honesty,  or  even  his  sa- 
gacity, but  only  that  he  had  been  deceived,  by  ar- 
tifices through  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  any 
human  discernment  to  penetrate,  and  had  not  dis- 
covered a  secret  which  no  one  suspected.  Here  we 
see  traces  of  a  weakness  which  must  not  be  palliated 
as  the  infirmity  of  a  noble  mind,  and  which  evidently 
betrayed  him  into  disingenuous  concealment  of  truth, 
if  not  into  positive  falsehood.  Nor,  even  while  we 
must  admire  his  eloquence,  can  we  sympathise  with 
the  tone  in  which  he  attacks  his  adversary,  which  is 
in  disadvantageous  contrast  with  the  moderation  and 
dignity  which  he  preserves  in  his  deliberative  ora- 
tions.   We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  he  feels  less 
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indignation  than  he  expresses ;  and  we  see  that  he  is  chap. 
accommodating  his  language  to  a  vicious  moral  taste, 
which  delighted  in  virulent  invectives,  and  coun- 
tenanced the  widest  departure  from  truth  for  the 
sake  of  oratorical  effect.  All  this  indeed  is  equally 
apparent  on  the  other  side ;  and  therefore,  indepen- 
dently of  the  deep  shade  of  suspicion  which  rests  on 
the  political  honesty  of  jEschines,  we  cannot  without 
prejudice  admit  the  graver  charges  which  he  brings 
against  his  enemy's  private  character.  These  indeed 
would  cast  an  indelible  stain  on  it ;  but  they  may  be 
all  mere  calumnies :  they  can  neither  be  proved  nor 
refuted.  All  that  we  must  disapprove  in  Demosthenes 
belongs,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  not  simply  to 
the  man,  but  to  his  country,  his  age,  and  the  sphere 
in  which  he  moved. 

The  commission  of  the  ten  envoys  is  only  described 
to  us  in  general  terms :  we  do  not  know  the  expect- 
ations with  which  they  set  out,  or  the  instructions 
which  they  had  received.'  Only  it  seems  that  the 
people  had  been  encouraged  to  hope  that  Philip  might 
consent  to  the  restitution  of  Amphipolis.  With  re- 
spect to  Thrace,  the  chief  object  must  have  been  the 
security  of  the  Chersonesus.  Cersobleptes  was  not 
an  ally  for  whom  much  anxiety  could  be  felt,  except 
so  far  as  his  territories  might  be  considered  as  bul- 
warks of  the  Athenian  possessions  and  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  Hellespont,  against  Macedonia.  But  as 
to  the  most  interesting  question,  the  manner  in  which 
the  affairs  of  Thebes  and  Phocis  were  to  be  adjusted, 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  people  at  large,  or  any 
party,  was  conscious  of  a  distinct  plan,  or  had  formed 

'  Hence  it  has  been  observed :  Immediate  depuHee  of  a  multitude^  they  appear  to 
have  received  no  preeite  instructionM :  as  if  the  immediate  deputies  of  a  multitude 
might  not,  in  the  decree  which  appointed  them,  receive  instructions  as  precise  as 
the  ambassador  of  a  sultan.  It  seems  to  have  been  only  on  points  on  which 
secrecy  was  necessary  that  Athenian  envoys  were  left  to  their  own  discretion, 
.^schines,  0e  F.  L.  §  107.  'Apeym&a^  fi^y  rh  i|»4^/ia  Kott  h  iwpHr€kio9fAep,  lud 
rh  wpoarenryfAiva  ^fuy  irpbs  t^  robs  tpKovs  iaroKaSuy  omnip^fwifu^a. 
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more  than  general  hopes  or  wishes,  which  were  to 
remain  in  suspense,  until  Philip's  intentions  should 
be  discovered.  The  uncertainty  and  confusion  which 
had  hitherto  prevailed  on  this  subject  had  been  much 
heightened  by  the  new  turn  which  events  had  taken 
in  Phocis  about  the  same  time  that  the  embassy  was 
decreed.  Through  some  reaction,  the  causes  of  which 
are  entirely  unknown,  Phalsecus  had  been  reinstated 
in  his  office,  and  had  recovered  his  power.  Diodorus 
mentions  the  fact  without  the  slightest  explanation, 
and  does  not  give  so  much  as  a  hint  to  assist  conjec- 
ture. *  He  represents  the  new  government  as  having 
mercenaries  in  abundance  at  its  command,  and  as 
so  prosperous  in  the  war,  that  the  Thebans  were  now 
forced  to  implore  succour  from  Philip,  who  sent  some 
troops,  but  in  very  small  numbers  ^,  merely  sufficient 
to  show  a  decent  interest  in  their  cause.  That  he 
should  not  have  sent  a  larger  force,  when  he  was 
looking  forward  to  a  negotiation  wth  Athens,  is  in- 
telligible enough ;  but  the  total  silence  of  the  orators 
renders  the  statement  of  Diodorus  on  this  point  ex- 
tremely suspicious ;  for,  however  trifling  the  effects 
of  Philip's  interference  at  this  time  might  be,  it  was 
still  an  indication  of  design,  which  must  have  excited 
much  attention  at  Athens,  and,  we  should  have  sup- 
posed, have  been  eagerly  seized  as  a  handle  for  rea- 
soning or  declamation.  We  next  hear  of  a  defeat 
which  the  Phocians  suffered  at  Abae,  where  they  were 
building  a  fortress,  perhaps  to  curb  the  town,  which 

'  He  only  says,  xvi.  59.,  that  when  Philip  afterwards  came  to  invade  Phocis, 
he  found  Phalcecus  irdKiv  rr^s  crparriyiea  ii^imfidwoK  Gemistius  Pletho  indeed, 
Ji.  14.,   fills  up  the  blank  thus:  ^dKuucos  9i,  4t*1  vbx  1iK4yx9fi  l^if  rt  tcwJuxfitf 

nil  inroKvritmi.  But  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  anything  more  than  an  in- 
ference which  he  drew  from  Diodorus,  and  even  if  Diodorus  had  made  the  state- 
ment, we  should  not  the  less  have  suspected  that  the  restoration  of  PhaUecus  was 
not  brought  about  in  so  quiet  and  legal  a  manner  as  it  seems  to  imply.  The  pro- 
ceedings against  the  other  culprits,  who  were  evidently  treated  as  his  friends  or 
ministers,  had  been  too  violent. 

'  His  words  indeed,  xvi.  58.,  are  obic  oXiyws,  but  the  context  plainly  requires 
the  omission  of  the  negative. 
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—  whether  through  religious  associations  maintained  chap. 
by  its  temple,  or  from  any  other  cause  —  was  known  ■  ^^^\ 
to  be  adverse  to  the  war.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
imagine  that  this  reverse — which  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  memorable  because  it  was  attended  with  an 
accidental  conflagration  of  the  temple,  where  some  of 
the  Phocian  troops  took  refuge  —  at  all  shook  the 
credit  of  the  government.  We  must  therefore  confine 
ourselves  to  the  bare  fact,  that  it  was  forced  to  give 
way,  and  that,  on  the  eve  of  its  fall,  it  applied  to  the 
Athenians  for  aid,  and  offered  to  put  them  in  posses- 
sion of  Alponus,  Thronium,  and  Kicaea,  three  places 
on  the  eastern  coast,  which  commanded  the  pass  of 
ThermopylfiB.  They  of  course  gladly  embraced  an 
offer  which  placed  so  important  a  barrier  in  their 
hands.  Proxenus,  their  general,  was  ordered  to  take 
possession  of  the  towns  ;  and  a  fleet  of  fifty  galleys, 
and  a  general  levy  of  citizens  under  the  age  of  thirty, 
was  decreed  for  the  expedition.'  Whether  resistance 
was  apprehended,  as  these  preparations  may  seem  to 
indicate,  we  are  not  informed,  Proxenus  however 
set  out  with  a  much  smaller  force,  but  arrived  too 
late.  He  found  the  government  changed,  and  the 
three  towns  occupied  by  the  adherents  of  Phalsecus. 
The  envoys  who  had  invited  the  Athenians  were  f^^^^" 
thrown  into  prison  on  their  return,  and  Athens  was  Athens  and 
openly  treated  as  an  enemy  by  the  restored  general, 
and  even  insulted  in  the  persons  of  her  heralds,  who 
about  this  time  were  proclaiming  the  solemn  truce  of 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Phalaacus  however  had 
given  no  further  intimation  of  the  course  he  meant 
to  pursue.  The  Athenians,  though  offended  with  his 
conduct,  may  have  distinguished  between  his  party 

»  .Sschlnes,  Dc  F.  L.  §  140.  It  surely  requires  a  singularly  jaundiced  eye 
to  perceiye  §eandalout  perJUfy  in  this  transaction ;  and  all  the  boldness  as  well  as 
Ingenuity  of  a  practised  sycophant  were  needed,  to  represent  the  revolution  which 
restored  Phalecus  as  the  motive  that  induced  Demosthenes  to  favour  the  nego- 
tiation with  Macedonia,  of  which  .Sschines  shows  he  had  been  a  princijial  mover 
long  before. 
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CHAP,  and  the  public  cause;  and  even  if  their  resentment 
was  kindled  against  the  Phocians,  it  was  certainly 
not  strong  enough  to  overpower  their  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  Thebes.  Their  position  between  the  belli- 
gerents had  by  this  revolution  been  rendered  more 
unsettled  and  perplexing  than  before. 

So  great  was  the  general  eagerness  for  the  treaty 
at  Athens,  that  the  envoys  did  not  wait  for  the  return 
of  a  herald,  who  had  been  sent  before  them  to  obtain 
a  safe-conduct,  and  who  was  appointed  it  seems  to 
meet  them  at  Oreus  in  Eubcea:  they  did  not  even 
stop  when  they  reached  Oreus,  but  immediately  crossed 
over  into  Thessaly,  though  a  Macedonian  army  under 
Parmenio  was  at  this  time  besieging  Halus,  which 
lay  on  their  way,  and  they  were  obliged  to  obtain  the 
general's  permission  to  pass  through  his  lines.     It  is 
to  the  accidental  mention  of  this  fact,  with  which 
Demosthenes  illustrates  the  zeal  shown  by  his  col- 
leagues on  this  journey,  that  we  owe  our  information 
on  Philip's  proceedings  in  Thessaly.     He  had  under- 
taken the  siege  of  Halus,  not  it  appears  on  account  of 
any  provocation  which  he  himself  had  received,  but 
because  it  resisted  the  claims  of  the  Pharsalians,  who, 
as  old  enemies  of  the  tyrants  of  Pherse,  were  probably 
his  firm  allies.     It  was  one  of  the  welcome  occasions 
which  the  state  of  Thessaly  might  frequently  furnish 
him  for  armed  interference.    Halus  on  the  other  hand 
had  entered  into  alliance  with  Athens,  but  not  it 
seems  on  t^rms  which  entitled  her  to  demand  suc- 
cours.    He  himself  remained  at  Pella,  partly  perhaps 
to  receive  the  Athenian  embassy;  but  he  was  also 
making   preparations    for    another  expedition    into 
Thrace.     The  envoys,  having  met  their  herald  at  La- 
rissa,  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  Macedonian 
court.    During  the  journey  it  appears  from  the  reluc- 
tant admission  of  jEschines,  that  he  and  Demosthenes 
were  apparently  on  a  footing  of  closer  intimacy  with 
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each  other  than  with  most  of  their  colleagues,  for     ^^ap. 

only  latrocles  and  the  Tenedian  shared  their  repasts :  v r-^ 

though  each  of  the  orators  is  anxious  to  make  it  ap* 
pear  that  the  other  made  the  first  advances.  If  we 
may  believe  j£schines,  the  main  subject  of  their  con- 
ferences  was  the  claim  to  Amphipolis,  as  to  which, 
when  one  of  their  colleagues  expressed  his  fears  that 
Philip  might  have  the  advantage  in  argument,  Demo- 
sthenes  boasted  that  he  should  be  able  to  silence  him, 
and  to  induce  him  to  restore  it  to  Athens.  But  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  that  jEschines '  either  devised  or 
overcharges  this  anecdote,  to  heighten  the  effect  of 
the  scene  which  he  next  describes,  in  which  he  endea- 
vours to  place  his  adversary's  behaviour  in  the  most 
odious  and  contemptible  light. 

It  is  however  from  him  alone  that  we  have  any  Audience  of 
account  of  the  audience  in  which  the  main  business  of  at^p^ua. 
the  embassy  appears  to  have  been  transacted :  and  the 
silence  of  his  rival  on  this  subject  in  some  degree  con- 
firms his  report,  as  it  proves  that  Demosthenes  could 
advance  nothing  concerning  it,  which  he  thought 
favourable  to  himself  or  his  cause.  On  the  other  hand 
iEschines,  whose  sole  object  was  to  exhibit  a  contrast 
the  most  honourable  to  himself  between  his  adversary's 
conduct  and  his  own,  has  dwelt  on  matters  either 
merely  personal  or  comparatively  unimportant,  and 
has  passed  over  the  substance  of  the  negotiation  in 
total  silence.  It  had  been  agreed  among  the  envoys 
that  they  should  address  the  king  in  the  order  of 
seniority ;  and  Demosthenes  happened  to  be  the 
youngest.  It  therefore  fell  to  the  turn  of  JEschines  to 
speak  before  him,  and  in  his  defence  of  himself  he  re* 
ports  what  he  must  have  deemed  the  most  important 
part  of  his  speech.  It  was  entirely  confined  to  the 
question  of  Amphipolis :  entered  at  large  into  all  the 
grounds,  mythical  and  historical,  on  which  the  Athe- 

1  De  F.  L,  §  20.    Dem.  Pe  F.  L.  §  13. 
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CHAP,  nians  rested  their  pretensions  to  the  place,  and  re- 
^^^^'  counted  the  services  which  Iphicrates  had  rendered 
to  the  royal  family  after  the  death  of  Am3aitas,  The 
orator  does  not  intimate  that  he  touched  upon  any 
other  subject.  Yet  Demosthenes  could  afterwards 
assert  that  he  had  not  so  much  as  mentioned  this  * ; 
but  this  is  apparently  no  more  than  a  violent  ex- 
figgeration  of  the  admission  which  ^schines  afterwards 
made,  that  he  had  not  said  all  he  could  on  this  head, 
which  his  adversary  seems  to  have  distorted  into  a 
confession,  that  he  said  nothing  at  all  on  it. 

At  last  Demosthenes  rose.  We  can  easily  believe 
that  the  expectations  both  of  the  king  and  his  court 
had  been  highly  excited,  not,  as  jEschines  insinuates, 
by  what  they  had  heard  of  his  boastful  professions  on 
the  journey,  but  by  the  fame  of  his  eloquence,  which 
may  by  this  time  have  begun  to  spread  over  Greece ; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  his  conscious- 
ness of  the  peculiar  attention  which  he  drew  from 
hearers,  who,  he  was  aware,  Ustened  to  him  with  no 
friendly  curiosity,  and  the  anxiety  which  he  must 
have  felt  to  support  his  reputation  on  this  new  occa- 
sion, may  have  deprived  him  of  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  have  deranged  the  whole  order  of  his  thoughts. 
According  to  JBschines  after  a  short  and  very  con- 
fused opening  he  hesitated,  grew  more  and  more  em- 
barrassed,  and  at  last  was  obliged  to  break  off,  and, 
though  Philip  politely  encouraged  him  to  recollect 
himself  and  proceed,  could  not  recover  the  thread  of 
his  speech.  The  envoys  were  then  desired  to  with- 
draw, to  allow  the  king  time  to  consider  his  answer. 

The  only  reason  we  have  for  doubting  the  truth  of 
this  story  is  that  ^schines,  as  he  himself  avows,  made 
an  entirely  different  report  on  his  return  in  the  as- 
sembly, and  that  he  explains  this  contradiction  by  a 
-pretence  which  is  utterly  incredible,  and  not  very 

*  DeF.-L  §284. 
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honourable  to  him,  if  believed.  After  a  short  interval,  chap. 
during  which  he  represents  himself  as  taxed  with 
rashness  by  Demosthenes  for  the  freedom  with  which 
he  had  pleaded  for  the  rights  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  envoys  were  recalled  into  the  presence-chamber, 
and  were  addressed  by  Philip  in  a  long  speech,  in 
which  he  noticed  all  the  principal  arguments  he  had 
heard ;  but  it  was  more  especially  to  those  of  JEschines, 
according  to  his  own  account,  that  the  reply  was 
directed;  to  Demosthenes  there  was  nothing  to  be 
said.  Amphipolis  therefore,  we  are  led  to  conclude, 
was  the  main,  if  not  the  only  subject  of  the  king's 
answer.  Yet  it  was  known  that  Philip  was  on  the 
point  of  marching  to  Thrace ;  and  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  Chersonesus  was  not  overlooked :  Philip 
promised  that  he  would  not  invade  it  until  the 
question  of  peace  or  war  should  have  been  decided  at 
Athens.  Some  discussion  also  must  have  taken  place 
on  the  subject  of  Cardia,  since  its  independence  was 
expressly  recognised  in  the  subsequent  treaty.  As  to 
the  part  taken  by  Aglaocreon,  we  have  no  informa* 
tion ;  nor  as  to  the  nature  of  the  interests  which  he 
represented.  Yet  his  presence  seems  to  imply,  that 
one  of  the  questions  which  had  been  expected  to  arise 
related  to  the  allies  of  Athens,  who  were  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty.  If  this  question  was  agitated,  it 
could  scarcely,  we  should  suppose,  have  failed  to  bring 
the  affairs  of  Phocis  under  consideration.  And  the 
sequel  appears  to  show  that  something  was  said  on 
this  subject,  though  Philip  did  not  unfold  his  views. 
The  ambassadors  on  their  departure  were  charged 
with  a  letter  from  him  to  the  people,  and  he  pro- 
mised that  his  ministers  should  speedily  follow  them 
to  Athens. 

It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  Demosthenes,  if  he 
had  experienced  so  mortifying  a  failure,  should  have 
been  anxious  to  conceal  it.     But  the  artifice  which 
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^schines  represents  him  to  have  practised  for  that 
purpose  on  the  journey  homeward  is  so  grossly  im- 
probable, that  it  leads  us  to  suspect  violent  exaggera- 
tion at  least  in  the  preceding  part  of  his  narrative. 
Demosthenes,  we  are  told,  now  endeavoured,  by  flattery 
and  afl^ectation  of  extraordinary  good-humour,  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  his  colleagues,  more  particularly 
with  iEschines.  In  a  convivial  hour,  when  they  were  all 
conversing  on  the  subject  of  their  audience,  he  plaj^ully 
alluded  to  his  own  embarrassment,  and  expressed  the 
highest  admiration  for  Philip's  talents  and  address: 
^schines  was  thus  induced  to  make  a  remark  on  the 
king's  retentive  memory  and  ready  eloquence;  and 
Ctesiphon,  who  was  the  eldest  among  them,  declared  that 
in  the  course  of  his  life  he  had  never  met  with  a  person 
of  such  gracious  and  winning  manners,  especially  at  the 
festive  board.  This  gave  Demosthenes  an  opportunity 
of  challenging  them  to  repeat  these  praises  before  the 
Athenian  assembly :  they  were  simple  enough  to  fall 
into  the  snare,  and  engaged  to  do  so :  and  ^schines, 
at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Demosthenes,  promised  to 
report  to  the  people,  that  he  too  had  spoken  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  claim  to  Amphipolis,  and  that  he  himself 
had  purposely  left  some  part  of  the  subject  in  his 
liands  ^ :  as  if  this  collusion  could  have  stopped  the 
mouths  of  their  colleagues,  whom  Demosthenes,  if  we 
believe  the  story,  was  about  to  provoke  by  a  malignant 
and  wanton  attack.^ 

The  ambassadors  on  their  return  first  made  a  sum- 
mary report  of   their   proceedings,    and  presented 

*  This  Is  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  text  §  46.,  4Srfi$ri  fiii  irapaXixciy  k,  r.  X. 
but  it  seems  as  clearly  to  need  emendation  to  reconcile  it  with  §  51.  55.  and  with 
pemosth.  De  F.  L.  §  284. 

*  It  appears  that  in  Yalckenaer's  time  there  were  doubts  about  the  truth  of  the 
story.  He  says  in  a  note  to  his  Orat  De  Fbil.  Maced.  p.  276.  "  De  re  qa» 
xx>ram  tot  testibus  evcnit,  quamquam  negare  nunquam  sustinult  Demosthenes 
(how  could  he,  when  his^adversary  had  the  last  word  ?),  quum  a  nonnemine  duhi- 
tatum  numini,  yerba  qusduro  adscribam  accurate  quid  evenerit  narrantis  «-  who, 
does  the  reader  suppose? — .£achinls**— a  strange  authority  to  silence  such 
doubtSi 
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Philip's  letter,   to   the   council:    and  Demostheties,     chap. 
as   a  member,  moved  the  ordinary  compliment  of  - 

an  honorary  chaplet  and  an  invitation  to  the 
public  table,  accompanying  the  motion,  according  to 
jEschines,  with  a  high  eulogy  on  the  talents  and 
fidelity  with  which  all  his  colleagues,  and  iEschines 
in  particular,  had  discharged  their  conunission.  But 
when  they  appeared  before  the  assembly  to  give  a 
fuller  account  of  their  embassy,  where  they  delivered 
their  reports  in  the  order  of  seniority,  they  were 
surprised  to  find  his  tone  entirely  altered.  The 
praises  which,  in  fulfilment  of  their  imprudent  stipu- 
lation, they  bestowed  on  Philip,  only  afforded  Demo- 
sthenes an  opportunity  of  decrying  his  merit — a  topic, 
more  welcome  to  his  audience,  —  and  in  answer  to 
iEschines,  who,  according  to  his  promise,  threw  a  veil 
over  his  failure  at  Pella  with  some  sacrifice  of  his  own 
credit,  he  denied  the  obligation,  with  an  insulting  re- 
mark, that  it  was  one  which  it  did  not  belong  to  his 
colleague's  character  to  confer :  he  liked  to  display  his 
eloquence  too  well  to  part  with  a  subject  for  any  one's 
sake,  ^schines  with  reason  bids  his  hearers  observe 
the  capricious  inconsistency,  as  well  as  the  perfidious 
cunning  of  his  adversary :  and  we  must  add  that  the. 
conduct  imputed  to  Demosthenes  does  not  fall  within 
the  range  of  ordinary  human  motives.  These  unpro- 
voked afironts  offered  to  persons  on  whose  forbearance 
his  reputation  depended,  were  not  necessary  for  any 
purpose  that  JEschines  assigns.  The  most  important 
part  of  the  business  for  which  the  assembly  was  called 
was  left  by  the  preceding  speakers  to  Demosthenes, 
It  was  on  his  motion  that  the  Macedonian  herald,  who, 
it  seems,  had  accompanied  the  Athenian  envoys,  was 
received  with  the  usual  forms,  that  a  safe-conduct 
was  granted  to  the  expected  ambassadors,  and  that 
two  assemblies  were  appointed  to  be  held,  to  decide 
on  the  proposals  of  peace  and  alliance,  on  two  suc- 
VOL.  V.  o  G 
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CHAP      cessive  days,  which,  as  they  were  known  to  be  already 
.  ^^^^' .   on  their  road,  were  fixed  on  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth of  the  month,  leaving  an  interval  of  nine  or 
ten  days,  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  remainder  of  their  journey. 

iEschines  does  not  mention  any  debate  as  having 
arisen  on  the  motion ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  have  in- 
volved the  only  question  on  which  any  difiference  of 
opinion  remained.  The  people  had  already  deter- 
mined for  peace,  and  knew  the  conditions  on  which 
Philip  insisted :  that  it  must  abandon  its  claims  to 
Amphipolis,  and  recognise  the  independence  of  Car- 
dia ;  but  it  probably  felt  much  less  interest  in  either 
of  these  subjects  than  in  the  issue  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween Thebes  and  Phocis.  Jealousy  of  Thebes  was 
still  the  prevailing  political  feeling  at  Athens :  and 
though  Thebes  had  been  brought  very  low  by  the 
war,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  Phocians  could 
hot  hold  out  much  longer,  and  that  if  they  should  be 
forced  to  yield,  either  through  the  failure  of  their 
resources  or  by  Philip's  intervention,  their  enemy 
might  not  only  speedily  recover  the  Boeotian  towns 
which  had  been  wrested  from  her,  but  might  acquire 
a  great  addition  to  her  power.  Such  an  event  would 
put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes  which  the  Athenians 
never  ceased  to  cherish  of  regaining  Oropus,  would 
endanger  their  possessions  in  Euboea,  and  would  leave 
Thebes  again  predominant,  and  enable  her  to  renew 
her  attempts  to  establish  her  influence  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  Phocian  cause  therefore  was  not  to  be 
abandoned:  the  triumph  of  Thebes  was  to  be  pre- 
vented at  any  risk;  but  it  was  an  important  and 
very  difficult  question,  whether  the  better  way  of 
attaining  the  object  was  to  make  an  open  stand  in 
favour  of  the  Phocians  in  the  pending  negotiation, 
and  to  get  them  included  in  the  treaty,  or  to  trust  to 
certain  appearances,  which  were  thought  to  portend 
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a  favourable  termination  of  the  contest,  and  to  ren-  chap, 
der  aU  exertions  of  the  Athenians  unnecessary  in  their  J^I^^. 
behalf.  The  decision  of  this  question  was  seen  to 
depend  on  Philip's  intentions  with  regard  to  the  con- 
tending parties ;  but  at  Athens  these  were  still  only 
matter  for  conjecture.  If  it  had  been  known  that  he 
was  not  only  hostile  to  the  Phocians,  but  disposed 
to  promote  the  interests  of  Thebes,  then,  if  peace 
with  him  was  still  considered  desirable,  it  would  at 
least  have  been  fit  that  it  should  be  accompanied  with 
every  possible  precaution  against  the  dreaded  danger. 
But  if  on  the  contrary  Philip's  views  coincided  as  to 
the  main  point  with  those  of  Athens,  if  he  was  no 
less  averse  to  the  extension  or  restoration  of  the 
power  of  Thebes,  then  it  might  be  unnecessary,  and 
even  impolitic,  to  make  any  stipulations  on  behalf  of 
Phocis,  and  it  might  be  expedient  that  her  name 
should  not  be  mentioned  in  the  treaty. 

At  Athens  however  Philip's  designs  could  only  be 
matter  for  very  uncertain  conjecture.  Yet  there 
were  indications,  which,  even  if  they  had  not  been  in- 
terpreted by  eager  wishes,  might  have  seemed  to 
warrant  a  persuasion,  that  more  was  to  be  hoped 
than  to  be  feared  from  him.  It  did  not  appear  that 
his  interest  could  be  promoted  by  the  aggrandisement 
of  Thebes.  On  the  contrary  the  same  policy  which 
induced  him,  as  well  as  Athens,  notwithstanding  her 
alliance  with  Sparta,  to  take  part  with  Messene, 
would,  it  might  be  supposed,  lead  him  to  protect  the 
independence  of  the  inferior  Boeotian  towns.  In  the 
long  contest  between  Thebes  and  Phocis  he  had 
hitherto  kept  aloof:  for  though  he  had  repelled  the 
Phocians  from  Thessaly,  he  had  done  nothing  in  be- 
half of  Thebes.  The  letter  too  which  he  had  sent 
by  the  Athenian  ambassadors  contained  a  passage, 
cited  without  contradiction  by  Demosthenes,  which 
seemed  to  favour  these  hopes.     It  expressed  a  desire 
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CHAP,     for  alliance  as  well  as  peace  with  Athens,  and  hinted 
^^^'     at  some  important  benefit  which  he  designed  to  con- 
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fer  on  her,  as  soon  as  their  amicable  relations  were 
firmly  cemented.  But  whether  the  expectation  was 
reasonable  or  absurd,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  that 
it  existed  at  Athens :  for  even  in  the  first  Philippic 
Demosthenes  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  reports  of  the 
day.  And  the  sequel  will  be  found  to  render  it  pro- 
bable that  some  pains  had  been  taken  to  impress  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  with  the  same  belief  during 
their  stay  in  Macedonia.  But  if  such  were  Philip's 
intentions,  he  could  not  openly  declare  them,  so  long 
as  it  was  convenient  to  him  to  keep  up  an  appear- 
ance of  friendship  with  Thebes :  and  to  introduce  an 
article  into  the  treaty  which  would  force  him  pre- 
maturely to  disclose  them,  must  have  appeared  to 
those  Athenians  who  believed  they  were  in  the  secret, 
the  very  way  to  frustrate  their  own  wishes, 
viewi  of  Such  seem  to  have  been  the  views  with  which  De- 

tthen^  mosthenes  himself  returned  from  Philip's  court,  and 
by  which  he  was  governed  in  all  the  steps  which  he 
took  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  He  does 
not  venture  to  acknowledge  the  delusion  by  which  he 
had  been  misled,  pardonable  as  it  was,  because  the 
confession  would  have  strengthened  his  adversary's 
plea :  but  his  conduct  can  hardly  be  explained  on  any 
other  supposition.  It  appears  likewise  to  furnish  a 
key  to  the  meaning  of  several  statements  in  which 
the  rival  orators  most  directly  contradict  each  other 
and  themselves,  ^schines  asserts  that  ambassadors 
had  been  sent  from  Athens  into  various  parts  of 
Greece,  to  excite  the  Greeks  against  Philip,  and 
had  not  yet  returned  when  he  and  his  colleagues 
reached  home.  He  makes  it  the  ground  of  a  grave 
charge  against  Demosthenes,  that  by  his  precipitate 
measures  he  prevented  the  people  from  waiting  for 
the  return  of  these  envoys,  and  thus  deprived  it  of 
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the  advantage  which  it  would  have  gained  if  it  had  chap. 
treated  in  concert  with  other  states  :  he  appeals  to 
a  state  paper,  the  existence  of  which  is  attested  by 
Demosthenes  himself,  and  which  seems  at  first  sight 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact.  The  deputies  of  the  congretsof 
states  which  still  adhered  to  the  Athenian  confederacy  At^ni. 
were  at  this  time  assembled  at  Athens:  they  had 
probably  been  summoned  for  purposes  connected  with 
the  treaty  ;  and  according  to  -^schines,  they  passed  a 
resolution  in  their  congress,  in  which  they  mentioned 
that  embassies  had  been  sent  to  rouse  the  Greeks  to 
the  defence  of  their  liberty,  and  had  not  yet  returned ; 
and  recommended  that,  when  the  ambassadors  should 
have  returned,  and  have  made  their  reports,  two  as- 
semblies should  be  held  to  consult  on  the  proposed 
treaty  with  Philip.  That  such  a  congress  was  sitting, 
and  that  it  made  some  proposal  relating  to  the  treaty, 
is  admitted  by  Demosthenes,  who  asserts  that  he  sup- 
ported the  same  measure.  But  he  denies  that  any 
envoys  had  been  sent  on  the  mission  mentioned  by 
^schines,  which,  as  he  observes,  would  have  been  a 
piece  of  most  shameless  and  useless  treachery,  if  the 
Athenians  were  at  the  same  time  negotiating  for 
peace.  Yet  in  his  accusation  of  jEschines  one  of  his 
charges  is,  that,  after  his  return  from  Macedonia,  he 
made  an  offensive  speech  in  the  presence  of  the  en- 
voys who  had  been  invited  to  Athens  from  various 
Greek  states,  on  his  own  proposal,  made  before  he  had 
sold  himself  to  Philip,  ^schines  in  answer  chal- 
lenges him  to  produce  the  name  of  any  one  such 
envoy  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  is  willing 
to  stake  his  cause  on  this  fact. 

On  the  part  of  Demosthenes  however  the  seeming 
contradiction  may  be  resolved  into  a  very  slight  ex- 
aggeration. The  envoys  of  whom  he  speaks  were 
probably  not  the  ministers  of  any  independent  states, 
but  the  deputies  of  the  allies  of  Athens,  who  were 
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CHAP,  undoubtedly  in  the  city  at  the  time :  so  that  he  might 
^^^'  consistently  deny  that  any  others  were  expected. 
But  -Sschines  likewise,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
speech,  distinctly  contradicts  the  statement  which  he 
pretends  to  prove  by  the  proposition  of  the  congress ; 
for  he  defends  himself  against  the  charge  of  political 
apostasy  by  a  plea,  which  clearly  implies  that,  after 
his  embassy  to  Peloponnesus,  no  further  attempt  had 
been  made  to  instigate  any  Greek  states  against 
^*j**oi"-  Philip.'  It  is  also  clear  that  he  knew  of  but  one 
resolution  of  the  congress  relating  to  this  subject : 
but  on  another  occasion  he  gives  a  totally  different 
account  of  its  contents,  according  to  which  it  made 
no  allusion  to  any  past  embassies,  but  simply  proposed 
that  any  Greek  state  might  be  admitted  to  a  share  in 
the  treaty,  which  should  apply  for  kave  within  the 
next  three  months.^  Which  of  these  is  the  more  cor- 
rect report,  is  a  question  of  little  importance;  the 
great  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  congress  did 
make  one  or  other,  or  both,  of  these  propositions. 
That  they  should  have  proceeded  from  independent 
states  in  alliance  with  Athens,  which  might  wish  as 
many  others  as  possible  to  be  associated  with  them  in 
the  treaty,  would  indeed  be  easy  enough  to  under- 
stand :  but  it  is  not  so  clear  with  what  object  they 
could  have  been  made  by  the  deputies  of  the  tributary 
allies,  who  had  little  concern  in  the  war  with  Philip, 
or  must  have  wished  to  see  it  brought  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  an  end :  and  if  the  measure  was  not  their  own 
spontaneous  act,  it  would  still  remain  to  be  explained 
how,  and  from  what  motive,  it  was  suggested  to  them. 
We  might  perhaps  have  suspected  that  the  design  of 
its  authors  was  merely  to  invite  some  of  the  northern 
maritime  states  —  as  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Helles- 
pont —  to  take  part  in  the  treaty,  both  with  the  view 

'  De  F.  L.  §  84.  ouSci^f  iuf$p<i>irwv  iniKoupovyros  to  w6\iU 
•  Ctes.  §  70. 
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of  protecting  them  from  Philip's  encroachments;  and  chap. 
to  unite  them  more  closely  with  Athens.  But  if  this  «  ^'  - 
had  been  the  object,  some  allusion  to  it  would  pro- 
bably have  been  found  in  one  of  the  orators :  and  cer- 
tainly this  was  not  the  subject  which  was  at  this  time 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenians :  their  at- 
tention was,  we  know,  more  anxiously  directed  to 
objects  nearer  home:  to  the  fate  of  Phocis  and  of 
Thebes.  We  are  therefore  led  to  conclude  that  the 
real  aim  of  those  who  framed  the  resolution  of  the 
congress,  was  no  other  than  to  invite  the  Phocians  to 
share  the  benefits  of  the  treaty.  There  may  have 
l>een  many,  men  of  all  parties,  at  Athens,  who  thought 
this  expedient,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  congress 
was  only  employed  as  an  instrument  to  eflfect  their 
end,  in  what  might  appear  the  fittest  manner,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ambiguous  relation  in  which  Athens 
had  stood  to  Phocis  since  the  restoration  of  Phakecus. 
liut  there  is  also  another  way  in  which  it  seems  pos- 
sible to  account  for  this  extraordinary  activity  of  an 
assembly  which  was  usually  very  insignificant,  and 
which  appears  in  this  instance  to  be  moving  out  of 
its  sphere.  If  the  congress  was  on  this  occasion  at- 
tended by  a  Spartan  deputy,  he  might  well  think 
that,  for  the  interests  of  Sparta,  it  was  highly  de- 
sirable to  place  Phocis  under  the  protection .  of  the 
treaty  ;  and  the  resolution  may  have  been  adopted 
on  his  motion. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  views  of  Demosthenes, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  one  part  of  his  conduct : 
that  he  exerted  himself  strenuously  to  promote  peace, 
and  that  he  supported  the  proposal  which  was  deemed 
much  more  questionable,  for  alliance  with  Philip. 
Soon  after  the  day  of  the  assembly  in  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  made  their  report,  Philip's  ambassa- 
dors arrived.  They  were  three  of  the  most  eminent  Macedoniaa 
among  the  many  able  generals  and  statesmen  in  his  •"*'^^- 
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CHAP,  service:  Antipater,  Pannenio,  and  Euiylochus.  It 
xLiv.  ^j^  ^^^  j^  seems  within  the  legitimate  functions  of 
any  Athenian  magistrate  to  provide  for  the  reception 
of  foreign  ambassadors.  This  charge  was  usually  un- 
dertaken by  some  citizen  who  was  connected  by  the 
kind  of  private  alliance  which  has  been  often  men- 
tioned with  the  state  that  sent  them.  We  must  sup- 
pose that  the  king  of  Macedonia  had  no  proxenus  at 
Athens :  for  we  find  that  Demosthenes  took  upon 
himself  all  the  offices  of  hospitality  which  it  would 
have  belonged  to  such  a  person  to  perform  toward 
the  Macedonian  envoys.  They  fell  indeed  on  him 
with  a  certain  propriety,  as  he  was  a  member  of  the 
council  —  it  seems  the  only  one  —  who  had  been  on 
the  late  embassy  to  Macedonia.  The  attentions  which 
he  paid  to  them  were  the  more  conspicuous  because 
it  happened  that  they  arrived  just  on  the  eve  of  the 
great  Dionysiac  festival.  It  might  indeed  be  con- 
sidered incumbent  on  him  to  present  them  to  the 
council,  to  make  the  ordinary  motion  by  which  they 
were  invited  to  the  seat  of  honour  in  the  theatre,  and 
to  conduct  and  attend  upon  them  there.  But  it  seems 
that  even  in  this  respect  he  did  more  than  was 
necessary  or  usual ;  though  we  need  not  believe  his 
adversary's  assertion,  that  there  was  anything  so  ex- 
travagant in  his  civilities  as  to  incur  public  disappro- 
bation. He  himself  however  did  not  scruple  to  avow 
that  he  entertained  them',  and  with  extraordinary 
magnificence.  The  Macedonians  prided  themselves 
on  the  splendour  of  their  hospitality ;  and  he  thought 
it  proper,  he  says,  to  show  that  an  Athenian  citizen 
could  display  as  much  liberality  and  good  taste. 
But  this  was  probably  only  one  of  his  motives  ;  and 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  was  his  wish  by  these 
signal  marks  of  respect  to  testify  as  strongly  as  he 
could  his  anxiety  for  peace.     Of  this  indeed,  if  we 

'  •E|«Vura,  F.  L.  §  260. 
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might  believe  his  adversary^,  he  had  given  a  still     chap. 
more  striking  proof  in  a  motion  by  which  he  pro-  ^     ,   '  > 
posed  the  eighth  day  of  the  month  for  the  delibera- 
tion on  the  treaty ;  for  this  was  a  festival  of  jEscu- 
lapius,  on  which  an  assembly  had  never  been  held 
before. 

The  proceedings  of  the  two  assemblies  on  the  Debttesoa 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  are  so  distorted  by  the  *^*p**^ 
contradictory  statements  of  the  rival  orators,  that  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  discover  the  real  course  of  the 
debates,  or  the  precise  nature  of  the  questions  which 
were  agitated.  Each  is  anxious  to  shift  the  odium  of 
the  measure  which  was  finally  carried,  and  of  all 
association  with  its  author  Philocrates,  from  him- 
self on  the  other:  each  represents  himself  as  sup- 
porting, and  the  other  as  opposing  the  proposition  of 
the  allies.  The  truth  evidently  lies  between  them, 
but  apparently  more  on  the  side  of  -^schines.  By 
the  proposition  of  the  allies  the  treaty  would  it  seems 
have  been  delayed,  either  for  three  months,  or  for  an 
indefinite  time :  and  this  was  certainly  contrary  to 
the  views  of  Demosthenes.  There  was  room  indeed 
to  apprehend  that  such  a  delay  would  aflbrd  Philip  a 
pretext  for  invading  the  Chersonesus,  which  he  had 
not  promised  to  spare  as  long  as  it  might  suit  the 
interests  of  the  Athenians  to  keep  the  negotiation  in 
suspense.  But  the  principal  question  that  arose  on 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  concerned  the  Phocians. 
Philip's  ambassadors  had  declared  that  he  would  not 
permit  them  or  Halus  to  be  included  in  it  among  the 
allies  of  Athens.  Hende  the  orators  seem  to  have 
been  divided  into  three  parties  on  this  subject.  There 
were  some,  it  appears,  who  made  this  and  the  other 
demands  of  Philip  —  as  the  cession  of  Amphipolis, 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Cardia  —  a 
ground  for  breaking  ofl^  the  treaty.     It  was  probably 

"  CtCB.  §  67. 
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CHAP,     to  repel  their  attempts  that  -Eschines  entered  into  a 

XL.TV 

' '  review  of  the  various  occasions  on  which  the  people 
had  been  misled  by  evil  counsellors  to  reject  advan- 
tageous oflfers  of  peace  ^  and  that  Eubulus  warned  the 
assembly,  that  they  must  either  be  prepared  forth- 
Avith  to  go  down  to  Piraeus  and  man  their  galleys,  to 
submit  to  war  taxes,  and  to  apply  the  Theoric  Fund  to 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  or  vote  for  the  peace  on  the 
terms  oflfered.^  But  on  the  other  hand  Philocrates 
proposed  not  only  to  accede  to  all  Philip's  demands, 
but  even  expressly  to  exclude  the  Phocians  and 
Halus  from  the  treaty.  To  this  extreme  it  is  pro- 
bable Demosthenes  and  JEschines  were  both  opposed : 
and  thus  we  see  how  the  arguments  of  each  might 
have  a  double  aspect,  which  made  it  easy  with  some 
colour  of  truth  to  exhibit  them  in  opposite  lights. 
Philocrates  found  that  on  this  point  the  sense  of  the 
people  was  against  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  drop 
both  the  names.  Another  difference  of  opinion  which 
divided  those  who  were  in  favour  of  peace,  arose  on 
the  question  of  alliance.  JEschines  says,  that  when 
the  first  day's  assembly  broke  up,  the  general  im- 
pression was  that  a  peace  was  to  be  concluded,  but 
that  the  alliance  was  to  be  declined,  and  that  the 
peace  was  to  be  shared  by  every  Greek  state  that 
wished  to  be  included  in  it:  and  that  the  alliance 
was  only  carried  by  an  artifice  of  Demosthenes, 
who  the  next  day  called  up  Antipater  before  the 
assembly,  and  by  means  of  some  preconcerted  ques- 
tions persuaded  the  people,  that  the  peace  could  not 
safely  be  separated  from  the  alliance^     Thus  both 

»  De  F.  L.  §  78.  foU. 

'  Dcm.  De  F.  L.  §  333.  ah  fikv  (E03ov\c)  roxnovoX  8c9i|4/iAcyo},  iral  ^ifyras  Kvra^ 

iroicti',  ^  x^H*^*^^^*^^  ^  oi/ycnrc  /iA«r  oVros  typw^t  8*  6  0it\vp6s  ^iKoKpdTris. 

'  Here  is  «  point  in  which  ^schines  betrays  the  weakness  of  liis  own  defence. 
Demosthenes  (F.  L.  §  17.)  charged  him  with  speaking  on  the  second  day,  on  the 
side  of  Philocrates,  in  contradiction  to  the  opinion  he  had  delivered  the  day  before. 
The  defence  of  ^schines  Is,  that  the  second  day,  according  to  the  decree  moved  by 
Demosthenes,  was  to  be  entirely  occupied  with  voting,  and  that  no  speaking  was 
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were  decreed,  and,  it  appears,  on  the  terms  dictated     chap. 
by  Philip.  ^^^^• 

A  strong  indication  that  the  aflFairs  of  Phocis  were 
the  main  subjects  of  discussion  in  these  debates,  is 
that  throughout  them  according  to  ^Eschines  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  Cersobleptes.     He  had  at  this  time 
no  representative  to  protect  his  interests  at  Athens. 
But  before  the  day  came  on  which  the  deputies  pre- 
sent in  the  congress  were  to  take  the  oaths  in  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  to  the  Macedonian  ambassadors, 
one  Critobulus  of  Lampsacus  appeared  on  his  behalf: 
and  in  an  assembly  in  which  Demosthenes  happened  ccrsowepte* 
to  preside,  a  motion  was  made  that  the  treaty  should  fj^m^the 
be  ratified  by  his  envoy  together  with  the  other  allies  ^*^- 
of  Athens.     This  motion,  if  we  believe  iEschines,  was 
carried,  though  Demosthenes,  as  long  as  he  safely 
could,  resisted  the  wishes  of  the  assembly ;  but  if  this 
was  the  case,  we  must  suppose  that  Philip's  envoys 
afterwards  refused  to  let  Critobulus  take  the  oath: 
for  that  he  should  have  been  prevented  by  either  of 
the   orators,   as  each  asserted  of  the  other,  sounds 
quite  incredible ;  and  it  is  certain  that  his  name  was 
not  annexed  to  the  treaty.    It  appears  that  there  was 
ground  for  a  question  whether  Cersobleptes  was  en- 
titled to  be  considered  as  an  ally  of  Athens ;  and,  in 
a  letter  written  some  years  afterward,  Philip  alleges 
that  the  envoy  of  Cersobleptes  was  prevented  from 
taking  the  oath  by  the  Athenian  generals  ^,  the  board 
before  which  the  treaty  was  ratified.^     But  the  gene- 
rals could  no  more  than  either  of  the  orators  have 
taken  upon  them  to  decide  such  a  question,  especially 

then  allowed  {kSrywf  fi^  irpor€$4trrvp,  r&y  Hk  wpoitfmv  tntXv6trn»y,  oIk  ii^r  clrcty. 
F.  L.  §  69.)  Tet  in  Ctes.  §  71.  he  relates  that  on  the  second  day  Demosthenes  got 
the  start  of  all  the  other  speakers — xpoicaTa\afttf<iywr  rh  fiijfia,  oi9wl  rwf  &AAMr 
wapdkfwiav  K6yo¥. 

'  Epist.  Phil.  §  8. 

'  iEsch.  De  F.  L.  §  91.  ws  iiwapovaaiicK\'ti<rta9tf\vOtit4^i&pKiCoyrohsavfifjLdxovs 
oi  rov  *i\iinrou  wp4fffius  iw  r^  <rrparrryi^  r^  6fitr4f>^ :  not  therefore,  as  is  stated  bj 
Leland  in  the  passage  quoted  iu  the  next  note,  in  the  a$Membty, 
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CHAP. 

ZLIV. 


Second 
Athenlin 
embaatj  to 
Philip. 


against  the  decree  of  the  assembly :  the  objection 
must  have  been  raised  by  the  Macedonians,  and  per- 
haps was  reserved  by  mutual  consent  to  be  discussed 
in  a  conference  with  Philip,  for  which  it  was  expected 
that  an  early  opportunity  would  be  afforded,  when  he 
signed  the  treaty.*  Demosthenes  continued  his  hos- 
pitable attentions  to  the  Macedonian  ambassadors,  as 
long  as  they  remained  at  Athens,  and  on  their  de- 
parture he  not  only  procured  beasts  for  their  journey, 
but  himself  accompanied  them  a  part  of  the  way  on 
horseback.^ 

Within  a  very  few  days  after  peace  was  decreed,  if 
not  in  the  same  assembly,  an  embassy  was  appointed 
to  proceed  to  Philip's  court,  to  receive  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  from  him  and  his  allies.  Ten  ambas- 
sadors  were  again  chosen,  and  certainly  the  greater 
part,  probably  all,  were  the  same  as  had  been  sent  on 
the  first  embassy*:  Aglaocreon  also  again  accom- 
panied them  as  the  representative  of  the  allies.  De- 
mosthenes afterwards  wished  it  to  be  believed  that 
the  debates  on  the  peace  had  raised  such  suspicions 
in  his  mind  as  to  the  integrity  of  his  former  col- 
leagues, especially  Philocrates  and  -3ischines,  that  he 
would  have  declined  the  oflice,  if  he  had  not  under- 
taken to  procure  the  release  of  some  of  the  Athenian 


'  Leland  (Life  of  Philip,  ii.  p.  64.)  thinks  it  noi  improbable  that  when  the  repre^ 
eentatice  of  Cerxobleptet  appeared,  eome  Athenian  generaft  who  had  lately  eomnuznded 
in  ThraeCf  and  who  were  now  aMteeeore  in  the  aseemblyt  complained  of  hottiHtiee  com' 
mitted  by  this  prince^  and  represented  him  as  an  enemy  to  Athene.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  observe  that  this  conjecture  Is  excluded,  as  well  by  Philip^s  language 
(KCtfXvO^Kra  &irh  rth  6firr4/m¥  arparfffmw)  as  by  the  narrative  of  JEschines  in  the 
passage  above  cited.  Brueckner  (p.  166.)  thinks  that  Demosthenes  opposed  the 
admission  of  Cersobleptes  into  the  treaty*  as  likely  to  be  rejected  by  Philip  and 
hence  to  delay  the  peace:  that  he  was  unable  to  prevent  the  question  firom  being 
put  to  the  vote,  but  that  it  was  decided  against  Cersobleptes. 

'  .Sschines  (Ctes.  §  76.)  says  tif  e^ar  — a  specimen  of  rhetorical  eiagge* 
ration. 

'  Sprengel  ( Ueber  die  Peendeponymi,  Rheinisch.  Museum,  u.  p.  383. )  thinks 
there  could  be  no  need  of  a  ft^h  election :  that  the  ten  ambassadors  who  bad  ac- 
quitted themselves  in  their  first  mission  to  the  satisfkctlon  of  the  people,  would  be 
confirmed  in  their  office  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  oaths,  as  a  matter  of 
course. 
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prisoners  who  were  detained  in  Macedonia.^  -^schines  ^hap. 
treats  this  as  an  empty  pretext,  because  Philip  had  ^^^' 
never  been  used  to  exact  ransom  for  his  Athenian 
prisoners  during  the  war ;  and  a  promise  had  been 
given  in  his  name,  that  all  should  be  released  as  soon 
as  peace  should  be  concluded.  But  it  is  clear  that 
this  related  only  to  those  whom  he  kept  in  his  own 
hands ;  and  ^schines  himself  admits  that  among  the 
instructions  of  the  second  embassy,  one  was  to  ne- 
gotiate for  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  That  De- 
mosthenes however  was  specially  charged  with  this 
commission,  does  not  appear^;  though  he  affects  to 
consider  it  as  the  only  business  for  which  he  could 
justly  be  held  responsible:  and  notwithstanding  his 
vehement  obtestation,  we  cannot  believe  that  he  ac- 
cepted his  commission  with  reluctance,  or  would  wil- 
lingly have  foregone  the  opportunity  of  watching  the 
proceedings  of  his  colleagues. 

Before  their  departure,  according  to  -^schines,  news 
arrived  from  Thrace,  which  represented  the  affairs  of 
Cersobleptes  as  in  an  utterly  desperate  condition.  It 
was  contained  in  a  despatch  from  Chares,  who  it  seems 
was  still  commanding  a  squadron  near  the  Hellespont. 
It  was  perhaps  not  very  long  before,  when  Philip's 
intention  of  invading  the  dominions  of  Cersobleptes 
became  known  at  Athens,  that  the  people  had  been 
obliged  to  send  in  search  of  Chares,  with  the  singular 


'  The  account  he  gives  of  this  transaction  is  extremely  perplexing.  From  F.  L. 
§  1 89.  it  would  seem  that  on  the  first  embassy  he  had  promised  some  of  the  pri- 
soners to  return  with  their  ransom.  Tet  the  narrative  in  §  186.*  which  appears  to 
be  meant  as  an  explanation  of  this  engagement,  must  be  referred  to  the  second  em- 
bassy, which  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  could  say :  iw  Scry  o^l  w6povr6s 
Willi  ^iXinrov  iierpi€ofitw  iv  UiXXp,  Ycemel  (Proleg.  in  Orat  de  Pace,  p.  250.) 
supposes  him  in  these  words  to  be  speaking  of  the  first  embassy,  but  has  not  no- 
ticed the  extreme  difficulty  of  reconciling  this  supposition  with  the  context,  in 
which  the  orator  had  clearly  been  describing  the  occurrences  of  the  second  em- 
bassy. Nor  te  there  the  slightest  reason  to  imagine  that  Philip  was  away  fh>m 
1'ella,  when  the  first  embassy  arrived  there. 

'  Winiewski  (p.  92.  foil.)  conjectures  that  four  of  the  others  were  likewise 
charged  with  special  commissions.  But  the  conjecture  seems  unnecessary ;  and 
his  arguments  for  it  are  all  fallacies. 
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CHAP,  message,  that  they  wondered,  when  Philip  was  on  his 
.  ^^'  .  march  to  the  Chersonesus,  that  they  had  not  so  much 
as  been  informed  where  their  general  and  his  arma- 
ment was.  Chares  had  probably  been  since  observing 
Philip's  movements,  and  the  first  intelligence  received 
from  him  was,  that  Cersobleptes  had  lost  his  kingdom, 
and  that  Philip  had  taken  possession  of  the  Sacred 
Mountain,  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  it. 
This  is  the  defence  which  -^schines  sets  up  against 
his  adversar3r's  charge,  that  Cersobleptes  was  ruined 
through  his  delays.  He  wishes  to  prove  that  nothing 
remained  to  be  saved  in  Thrace.  This  however  does 
not  follow  from  the  language  of  Chares,  even  if  he 
has  reported  it  faithfully.  It  seems  to  imply  nothing 
more  than  that  Philip  was  rapidly  advancing  toward 
the  conquest  of  the  kingdom:  and  this  is  the  very 
ground  on  which  Demosthenes  professes  to  have  urged 
his  colleagues  to  hasten  their  departure.  Even  if  it 
had  been  too  late  to  protect  Cersobleptes,  there  might 
have  been  time  to  interpose  between  the  conqueror 
and  some  of  the  Greek  towns  on  the  Thracian  coast. 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  general  impression  at 
Athens,  notwithstanding,  or  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  the  intelligence :  and  on  the  motion  of  Demo- 
sthenes the  council,  which  had  been  empowered  to 
give  such  instructions,  made  an  order  on  the  third  of 
the  next  month  (April)  that  the  envoys  should  depart 
without  delay,  and  that  Proxenus,  who  was  stationed 
at  Oreus,  should  convey  them  to  any  quarter  where 
they  might  hear  Philip  was.  In  obedience  to  this 
order  they  immediately  proceeded  to  Oreus ;  but  in- 
stead of  embarking  for  the  Hellespont,  which  Demo- 
sthenes says  they  could  have  reached  in  two  or  three 
days,  they  first  lingered  in  Oreus,  and  then  took  a 
circuitous  route  to  Macedonia,  so  as  to  consume  three 
and  twenty  days  in  the  journey.  When  they  arrived 
at  Pella,  Philip  had  not  yet  returned  from  Thrace, 
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and  they  still  had  to  wait  nearly  a  month  for  him  chap. 
there,  -^schines  admits  the  waste  of  time,  but  pleads  .  ^^'^' , 
that  the  order  of  the  council  did  not  direct  them  to 
go  to  Thrace.  This  certainly  looks  like  a  paltry  eva- 
sion :  for  they  were  ordered  to  seek  Philip  wherever 
he  might  be  found :  and  the  length  of  the  interval 
seems  to  confirm  the  statements  of  Demosthenes  as 
to  the  consequences  of  their  neglect,  or  at  least  to 
render  it  probable  that  every  thing  was  not  lost  in 
Thrace  before  they  set  out  from  Athens. 

Philip  on  his  return  found  his  court  crowded  with  Audience  at 
envoys  from  all  parts  of  Greece:  among  the  rest  from  ^*^^ 
all  the  states  principally  concerned  in  the  Sacred 
War:  from  Thebes,  Thessaly,  Phocis,  and  Sparta. 
It  was  now  universally  notorious  that  he  was  about 
to  take  some  decisive  step  toward  the  termination  of 
the  contest :  the  eyes  of  all  Greece  were  anxiously 
fixed  upon  his  movements;  but  his  designs  were 
still  wrapped  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  The  Athe- 
nian ambassadors,  though  the  express  object  of  their 
mission  was  only  to  procure  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  and  to  transact  some  other  business  of  a 
formal  nature,  had  received  instructions  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  commonwealth  in  any  other  way  as 
they  might  Jind  opportunity ;  and  the  meaning  of  this 
clause  was  sufficiently  intelligible,  at  a  time  when 
public  attention  was  engrossed  by  one  subject. 
JEschines  however  takes  credit  to  himself  for  the 
sagacity  with  which  he  discerned  the  secret  object, 
which  it  would  not  have  been  prudent  to  intimate 
more  distinctly  in  the  decree  under  which  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  to  act;  and  in  a  conference  which 
they  held  together  before  they  were  admitted  to  an 
audience,  he  represented  to  them  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Boeotian  towns,  and  to 
instigate  Philip  against  Thebes.  We  collect  from  his 
report  of  the  conversation  which  ensued,  that  Demo- 
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CHAP,  sthenes  thought  nothing  would  be  gained  by  such  an 
■  ^^'  ■  attempt,  and  that  it  could  only  serve  to  exasperate 
the  Thebans.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  each  should 
use  his  own  discretion  in  the  choice  of  the  topics  on 
which  he  addressed  the  king.  At  the  audience,  ac- 
cording to  -^schines,  Demosthenes  —  not  abashed  by 
his  previous  misfortune  —  though  confessedly  the 
youngest,  forced  his  colleagues,  notwithstanding  the 
unfriendly  terms  on  which  he  now  stood  with  them 
all,  to  allow  him  to  speak  first.  But  we  could  more 
easily  believe  the  story  of  his  failure  on  the  former 
occasion,  than  what  his  adversary  relates  of  this:  that 
he  excited  the  ridicule  of  the  bystanders,  and  put  his 
colleagues  to  the  blush,  by  a  fulsome  enumeration  of 
the  good  offices  he  had  rendered  to  Philip's  ambas- 
sadors at  Athens.  It  was  certainly  not  for  such  a 
purpose  that  he  demanded  the  first  turn.  iEschines 
is  probably  more  faithful  in  his  report  of  his  own 
speech.  It  turned  it  seems  on  the  history  of  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  and  the  Amphictyonic  league,  and 
its  object  was  to  convince  Philip  that  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Thespiaj  and  Plataea  the  Thebans  had  violated 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  league,  and  had  broken 
the  oath  which  had  been  handed  down  from  the 
times  of  Amphictyon  or  Acrisius  for  the  security  of 
the  Amphictyonic  cities  against  each  other's  hostile 
violence.  He  acknowledged  that  the  war  with  Phocis 
was  just  and  pious:  that  the  Amphictyonic  council 
ought  to  be  reinstated  in  its  ancient  authority,  and 
the  authors  of  the  sacrilege  —  the  guilty  individuals, 
not  the  state,  if  it  surrendered  them  to  justice — to  be 
punished ;  and  he  exhorted  Philip  not  to  sanction  the 
injustice  of  the  Thebans,  whom  moreover  he  seems  to 
have  charged  with  a  design  of  seizing  the  sacred 
treasure  for  themselves.  Excellent  arguments,  no 
doubt,  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  Philip's  con- 
science, but  so  wide  of  every  other,  that  when  we 
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remember  they  were  addressed  to  the  conqueror  of  chap. 
MethoTie  and  Olynthus,  the  orator's  simplicity  is  ^^^' 
ahnost  enough  to  awaken  a  doubt  about  his  honesty.^ 
For  the  more  private  scenes  which  passed  during 
the  embassy's  stay  at  Philip^s  court,  we  can  still  less 
rely  on  the  statements  of  either  orator.  Demosthenes 
accuses  his  colleagues,  especially  -^schines,  of  bri- 
bery, and  a  treasonable  clandestine  correspondence 
with  Philip ;  but  he  seems  to  admit  that  the  charge 
rests  mainly  on  his  construction  of  their  subsequent 
conduct.  Philip  did  not  ratify  the  treaty  at  Pella ; 
but  induced  the  Athenian  ambassadors  to  accompany 
him  on  his  march  through  Thessaly  as  far  as  Pher». 
The  pretext  which  he  alleged  for  this  delay  was  that 
he  desired  their  mediation  between  the  Pharsalians 
and  Halus :  but  his  motive  seems  clearly  to  have 
been  that  which  Demosthenes  assigns;  he  did  not 
wish  them  to  return  to  Athens  before  he  was  ready 
to  invade  Phocis.^  The  place  in  which  he  at  length  Ratification 
signed  the  treaty  was,  according  to  Demosthenes,  one  ^^ 
not  at  all  proper  for  such  a  solemnity,  but  favourable 
perhaps  to  his  object:  a  common  inn  at  Pherse. 
Here  it  seems  he  demanded  that  the  Phocians  and 
Halus  should  be  expressly  excluded  from  the  treaty ; 

'  They  are  however,  as  Arnold  Schcfer  obsenres  (in  the  above  cited  essay, 
p.  423.).  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  misplaced  display  of  mythical  lore  on  the  sul^ect 
of  AmphipoUs,  only  still  more  absurd. 

"  The  manner  in  which  Demosthenes  (De  Cor.  §  40.)  has  expressed  himself  on 
this  sul^ect  has  aflbrded  a  handle  for  an  imputation  on  the  Athenians,  of  itfnoranct 
even  grosser  than  might  be  expected  in  an  English  county-meeting.  Demosthenes, 
it  teems,  trusted  that  his  audience  were  not  aware  that  nothing  could  to  effectually 
check  the  ho$ti/e  preparation  of  a  power  degiring  that  Ut  preparation  should  remain 
a  tecrett  at  the  pretence  of  the  embattiet  from  powert  interetted  to  oppote  the  purpote 
of  the  preparation.  This  ignorance  would  Indeed  be  surprising  in  the  Athenians, 
since  iEschines  informs  us  (Ctes.  §  83.)  that  Demosthenes  himself  used  to  warn 
them  that  Philip's  ambassadors  were  spies.  But  the  wonder  ceases  when  we 
observe  that  Demosthenes  represents  his  colleagues  as  all  in  Philip's  interest :  and 
with  regard  to  himself,  he  explains  how  he  was  prevented  from  sending  home 
information,  unless  he  had  chosen  to  convey  it  in  a  separate  despatch.  (F.  L. 
§  192.)  Why  he  should  not  have  ventured  to  take  that  step,  is  a  different  ques- 
tion. We  have  already  intimated,  that  he  was  probably  not  yet  aware  of  the  object 
of  Philip's  expedition  himself:  and  this,  not  the  actual  preparation,  was  what  Philip 
desired  to  keep  secret  But  on  the  fkce  of  his  own  statements  there  is  at  least  no 
absurdity. 
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CHAP,  and  Demosthenes  says  that  his  colleainies  consented 
to  accept  the  ratification  in  this  form,  and  that  this 
Avas  the  fact  which  first  roused  his  suspicions  that 
they  were  lending  themselves  to  Philip  to  accomplish 
the  ruin  of  Phocis.^  Philip  however  had  from  the 
first  declared  by  his  ambassadors,  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  treat  with  the  Phocians^ :  and  perhaps  he 
was  forced  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  Thebans  and 
the  Thessalians  to  insist  upon  this  correction  of  the 
treaty ;  though  it  seems  hardly  credible  that  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  should  have  ventured  to  per- 
mit it :  so  that  this  fact  did  not  much  alter  the  pre- 
vious state  of  things,  and  could  not  be  considered  as 
a  decisive  indication  of  his  designs.  It  is  probable 
therefore  that  the  suspicions  of  Demosthenes  were 
still  but  feebly  excited.  He  says  indeed  that  he 
proposed  a  draught  of  a  letter  to  the  people  which 
his  colleagues  rejected,  and  that  they  sent  another 
instead,  fiill  of  delusive  representations.  But  we 
neither  hear  what  were  the  contents  of  his  letter,  nor 
why  he  did  not  send  one  privately  on  his  own  behalf 
to  communicate  his  doubts  and  fears.  He  also  assert'S 
that  he  wished  to  leave  his  colleagues,  and  to  return 
home  by  himself  and  that  he  had  hired  a  vessel  for 
this  purpose,  but  was  not  suffered  to  embark.  But 
any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  manner  of  the  Attic 
orators,  will  be  inclined  to  suspect,  that  this  may 
have  been  only  a  strong  way  of  expressing  the  fact, 
that,  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  he  endea- 

'  De  F.  L.  §  49.  ^«r  rov,  Srt  rohs  ZpKout  ffficXAt  ^iXnrwot  hya^fu  rows  vfpH  liis 
§lp^nis,  iKaw6wBout  iiro^xu^vcu  rohs  ^oMcdat  6ir^  rovrcty,  8  aiuw^v  koI  iay  €uchs  ^p, 
§tw9p  IjifuXkay  ff^wBcu,  I  have  transcribed  the  passage,  tbat  the  reader  may  be  able 
to  judge  at  once  whether  the  following  comment  on  it — though  by  a  contemner  of 
the  td^  teamed — can  have  been  the  effect  of  simple  carelessness,  or  of  honest 
ignorance.  We  find  him  (Demosthenes)  acknowledging  that  the  intereet  of  the  Pho- 
done  was  totaUy  unprovided  for  in  the  treaty  with  Macedonia^  and  this  he  justifies 
so  far  as  to  avow  that  he  imputed  no  ill  even  to  JEschines  on  that  account :  aueirfy 
Hat  4^¥  tliehs  ^f ;  it  was  very  well  to  be  silent  about  it  and  let  it  alone, 

*  Demosth.  F.  L.  §  368.  ol  vap*  iKtiyov  wpMfU  wpoi\ryor  Opw  &ri  ^Mcias  ob 
w/HKrScxcTflu  ^i\tKwos  avf^idx"*^^' 
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voured  as  much  as  he  could  to  hasten  the  departure     chap. 
of  the  embassy,  and  perhaps  threatened  to  return 


alone.     We  do  not  know  how  long  it  remained  at  ^t**™®' 
PhersB,  after  it  had  transacted  its  business:  but  it 
set  out  for  Athens,  where  it  arrived  on  the  tenth  of 
June,  about  the  same  time  that  Philip  began  to  move 
toward  Thermopylse* 

The  crisis  was  near  at  hand :  yet  Demosthenes  con- 
tends that  there  was  still  time  left  to  avert  it,  if  the 
Athenians  and  their  allies  had  not  been  blinded  to 
the  danger  by  the  perfidious  arts  of  .^chines.  If  the 
Fhocians  had  united  their  forces  with  those  of  Athens 
to  resist  Philip's  progress,  he  would  probably  have 
been  compelled  to  abandon  his  attempt :  but  even  an 
Athenian  armament,  not  supported  by  the  Phocians, 
might  ^t  least  have  opposed  a  formidable  obstacle  to 
his  passage.  He  had  however  token  i;)si«asure8  to 
secure  himself  on  both  sides ;  and  found  means  at  the 
same  time  to  lull  the  Athenians  into  inactiop,  and  to 
allure  the  Phocians  into  submission.  The  result  is 
much  clearer  than  the  machinations  by  which  it  was 
accomplished :  yet  with  respect  to  Athens  even  these 
are  so  plainly  disclosed  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  the  two  rival  orators,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt 
as  to  their  general  nature. 

The  envoys  on  their  return  made  their  report,  as 
on  the  former  occasion,  first  to  the  council,  and  then 
to  the  assembly.  The  council-chamber,  Demosthenes 
says,  was  thronged  with  spectators  ^ :  perhaps  an  un- 
usual indication  of  the  public  anxiety ;  and  he  took 
this  earliest  opportunity  of  protesting  against  the 
conduct  of  his  colleagues;  and,  as  he  obtained  a 
patient  hearing,  his  charges  produced  suck  an  efiect 
on  the  council,  that  it  withheld  the  vote  of  thanks, 
and  the  invitation  to   the  public  table,  with  which 

>  De  F.  L.  §  19.  futrr^p  tSiur&w,  not  as  Ycnnel  (Froleg.  ad  Orat  de  Pace, 
p.  267.)  rzplalnt  it :  rrferta  imperiih  tenaiorHnu,  ^ 
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CHAP,  every  embassy  on  its  return  was  usually  honoured. 
■  ^^' ,  xhe  assembly  was  held  on  the  thirteenth ;  and  here 
^^^  ^schines  was  heard  first.  The  only  difference  be- 
jEKiiinet.  tween  him  and  his  adversary  as  to  the  substance  of 
his  speech  relates  to  a  point  of  very  slight  importance. 
They  perfectly  agree  as  to  the  main  fact :  that  all  he 
said  was  adapted  to  raise  expectations  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  which  proved  completely  fallacious. 
Demosthenes  asserts,  that  iEschines  professed  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Philip*s  designs,  and 
assured  the  people  that  they  might  safely  remain 
quiet,  and  that  within  a  few  days  they  would  have 
news  exactly  to  their  wish  ;  Thespiee  and  Plateea  were 
to  be  restored ;  Thebes  to  be  humbled,  deprived  of 
her  sovereigjaty  over  BcBotia,  and  even  to  be  called  to 
account  for  tte  designs  imputed  to  her  on  the  Delphic 
temple.  The  Euboeans  too,  as  he  had  learnt  from  one 
of  their  ambassadors  at  the  court  ci  Macedonia,  were 
aware  that  Philip  meant  to  give  up  their  island  to 
Athens,  as  a  satisfaction  for  Amphipolis.  Nor  were 
the  benefits  which  they  were  to  expect  from  him  to 
end  here :  there  was  still  another  in  reserve  which  the 
orator  had  laboured  to  obtain  for  them,  but  which  he 
would  not  yet  mention :  a  hint,  which  no  one  could 
mistake,  at  the  recovery  of  Oropus.  According  to  his 
own  account  ^schines  had  given  no  pledges,  had  held 
out  no  promises,  but  had  simply  related  what  he  had 
said  himself,  and  what  he  heard  from  others,  on  his 
embassy ;  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  inform  the 
people  of  all  the  reports  which  were  current  among 
the  Greeks  on  a  subject  which  so  deeply  interested 
Athens.^  But  in  another  part  of  the  same  speech  he 
rests  his  defence  on  a  very  different  ground.  He 
asks:  whether  at  the  time  when  he  is  accused  of  de- 
ceiving the  people,  all  Greece  was  not  under  the  same 

I  F.  L.  §  126.  fofiA^iy  SciV  r^w  w6\im  fiiiUr6t  kSyw  'EKKiiwueov  Mikoop 
thau 
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error  ?  whether  it  was  not  notorious  that  the  Spartan  chap. 
ministers  at  the  Macedonian  court  were  confident 
and  threatening,  the  Thebans  dejected  and  alarmed  ? 
whether  the  ThessaHans  did  not  exultingly  proclaim 
that  Philip's  expedition  was  undertaken  only  on  their 
account  ?  whether  some  of  Philip's  chief  courtiers  had 
not  expressly  declared  to  some  of  the  Athenian  am- 
bassadors, that  their  master  meant  to  restore  the 
Boeotian  cities  ?  and  whether  it  was  not  the  universal 
expectation  at  Athens,  that  he  would  humble  Thebes  ? 
That  it  was,  appears  certain;  but  another  question 
is,  whether  it  was  not  by  JEschines  himself  that 
it  had  been  so  widely  diffused  ?  Philip  himself  was 
clearly  much  more  guarded  ;  the  letter  which  he  sent 
with  the  envoys  on  this  occasion  was,  according  to 
Demosthenes,  less  encouraging  than  the  former  one. 
It  contained  an  apology  for  the  delay  of  the  embassy's 
return,  which  he  took  upon  himself:  threw  out  a  hint 
about  the  prisoners  tending  to  depreciate  the  merit 
of  the  services  rendered  to  them  by  Demosthenes  *, 
and  gave  the  most  obliging  assurances  of  goodwill : 
but  in  language  which  evidently  meant  nothing.  Yet, 
in  the  mood  which  -^schines  had  inspired,  even  such 
professions  might  seem  to  confirm  his  report.  De- 
mosthenes says  that  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  awaken 
a  more  sober  and  cautious  spirit :  he  was  heard  with 
impatience  when  he  declared  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  truth  of  the  report  made  by  his  colleagues ; 
but  when  he  added  that  he  did  not  believe  it,  his  voice 
was  drowned  by  popular  clamour,  which,  aided  by  the 
taunts  of  ^schines  and  the  jests  of  Philocrates,  who 
said  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  and  a  water-drinker 
were  not  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  ^,  reduced  him 

•  Tct  the  brevity  of  the  quotation,  robs  cJxMoXc^ovf  oW  iv&vfiifirii^  ^^i 
XiacuiBiu  (F.  L.  §  44. )f  renders  it  difficult  to  understand  how  it  could  have  such  a 
tendency. 

*  De  F.  L.  §  51.  4  ♦lAoKpiTYit  oWii^,  1^,  Bavtuurrlv  fiii  rtunik  jfwi  icat  Ai|/m- 
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CHAP,  to  silence :  and  the  manner  in  wWch  iCscliines  meets 
.  ^LiV',  this  assertion,  confirms  rather  than  disproves  it-  The 
prospects  which  had  been  exhibited  were  too  dazzling 
to  be  readily  exchanged  for  a  reality  very  unwelcome 
in  itself,  and  imposing  the  necessity  of  immediate 
vigorous  exertion.  The  people  rested  complacently  on 
its  hopes.  The  interests  of  the  Phocians  were  an  object 
of  subordinate  importance ;  provided  Thebes  was  not 
exalted  by  their  fall,  they  might  safely  be  abandoned  to 
Philip's  justice  and  generosity.  A  decree  was  carried 
on  the  motion  of  Philocrates,  in  which  Philip  was 
praised  and  thanked,  and  the  peace  and  alliance  were 
extended  to  his  successors :  and  it  was  declared  that 
unless  the  Phocians  consented  to  deliver  up  the  temple 
to  its  rightful  guardians,  the  Amphictyons,  Athens 
herself  would  lend  her  aid  to  compel  them.  Another 
Thiniem-  embassy  ^83  immediately  appointed  to  present  this 
JJ5Sipr  decree  to  Philip^  and,  it  seems,  to  attend  the  council 
of  the  Amphictyons,  which  it  was  expected  would 
shortly  be  convened  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of 
Phocis.  ^schines  and  Demosthenes  were  both  nomi- 
nated as  ambassadors.  But  Demosthenes  solemnly 
declined  the  commission,  on  a  plea  confirmed  by  his 
oath,  as  the  law  in  such  cases  required.  uEschines 
according  to  his  own  account  had  returned  in  ill  health 
from  the  second  embassy;  and  though  he  did  not 
decline  the  new  office,  was  unable  to  set  out  imme- 
diately, and  obtained  leave  to  stay  behind.  His  ad- 
versary treats  this  as  a  mere  pretext ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  if  Demosthenes  had  gone  he  would  not 
have  staid  at  home. 

Thus  then  Philip's  object  was  completely  attained 
Sri  Athens,  and  the  Phocians  were  deprived  of  the  aid 
of  their  nearest  and  most  powerful  ally.  How  far 
their  deliberations  were  swayed,  or  their  fate  deter- 
mined,  by  these  proceedings  of  the  Athenian  assembly 
is  still  a  doubtful  question,  on  which  we  cannot  come 
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to  any  satisfactory  conclusion,  because  we  are  not  chap. 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  state  of  parties  in  .  ^^|^  , 
Phocis,  or  with  the  situation  of  Phalaecus.  It  suited 
the  purpose  of  Demosthenes  to  take  no  notice  of  him, 
but  to  represent  all  that  he  did  as  the  act  of  the  Pho- 
cian  people,  and  as  the  effect  of  the  treachery  of 
iEschines,  and  the  credulity  of  the  Athenians, 
^schines  contends  that  before  the  first  embassy  Pha- 
laecus  had  manifested  his  distrust  of  Athens,  and  his 
inclination  to  place  confidence  in  Philip :  and  the  first 
part  of  this  assertion,  as  we  have  seen,  was  certainly 
true ;  but  that  he  was  at  first  more  disposed  to  trust 
Philip,  is  not  so  clear.  It  seems  indeed  that  while 
Philip  was  on  his  march  toward  Thermopylae,  the 
Phocians  were  joined  by  a  Lacedemonian  aSay  com- 
manded  by  king  Archidamus.  Diodorus  says  that 
they  had  sent  for  these  succours :  which  might  be 
naturally  conjectured,  but  is  rendered  very  doubtful 
by  the  sequel.  A  hint  of  Demosthenes  ^  inclines  us 
to  believe,  that,  when  Philip  was  known  to  be  pre- 
paring an  expedition  to  Phocis,  the  Spartans  sent  this 
force  either  on  a  secret  understanding  with  him,  or  on 
the  strength  of  the  assurances  which  they  received  of 
his  favourable  intentions  from  their  ambassadors  at 
Pella.  When  Philip  drew  near,  Archidamus — possibly 
with  an  honourable  purpose  of  making  the  best  terms 
for  the  Phocians  —  proposed  to  Phalsecus  to  garrison 
the  frontier  towns  which  commanded  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae.  But  Phalaecus  did  not  find  his  account 
in  a  plan  which  would  have  deprived  him  of  the  means 
of  bargaining  for  himself;  and  it  seems  that  he  re- 
jected the  ofier  with  a  taunting  admonition :  that  it 
would  be  better  to  look  to  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened Sparta  at  home,  than  to  concern  himself  about 

'  De  F.  L.  §  86.  rohs  Acuct^ftorlovs  fjiertir4fjLvero  trdma  rh,  wpdy/ia6*  tvwrx6- 
fitpos  wpd^ta^  iKfiyois :  whicb  has  been  construed  into  an  invitation  to  tbe  Spartans 
to  tak*  the  lead  in  Mettiit^  the  Sacred  War. 

H  H  4 
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those  of  Phocis.'  Archidamus,  either  conceiving  some 
suspicion  of  treachery,  or  seeing  no  prospect  of  serving 
the  Phocians,  withdrew,^  Nevertheless  we  cannot  but 
suppose  that  PhalsBcus  wished  to  remain  in  his 
country,  and  to  retain  his  dignity,  and  that  he  would 
not  have  rejected  any  aid  for  this  purpose  which  did 
not  endanger  his  independence.  But  when  he  saw 
Philip  advancing  with  the  avowed  intention  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  war,  and  restoring  the  authority  of  the 
Amphictyonic  council,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
make  his  choice.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether 
if  he  had  been  sure  of  support  both  from  Sparta  and 
Athens,  and  had  not  been  conscious  that  he  had  per- 
sonally alienated  both  states,  he  would  have  ventured 
to  defy  the  power  of  Macedonia,  though  it  appears 
that  after  his  restoration  he  had  carried  on  the  war  in 
Boeotia  with  unabated  success.  But  if  he  had  wavered 
before,  the  proceedings  at  Athens  after  the  second 
embassy,  as  they  proved  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope 
for  from  that  quarter,  must  have  decided  him.  It 
was  now  evident  that  his  only  chance  of  safety  lay  in 
timely  submission ;  and  even  a  purely  patriotic  feeling 
might  have  deterred  him  from  prolonging  a  useless  con- 
test.   He  had  envoys,  or  at  least  couriers  *,  at  Athens 


*  iiwti^tvarro  wbr^  r2k  r^f  litiprrnt  8cu^  ZttUpoi,  koSl  fiii  (riu  Cod.  Reg.)  vop* 
o^roir.  (^9ch.  De  F.  L.  §  140. )  I  have  ventured  oo  the  interpretation  given  in 
the  text  of  this  difficult  passage  —  which  seems  also  to  have  heen  Tayloi's,  who 
says :  verba  ivnant :  m  vegtrtu  curate  —  notwithstanding  Weiske's  admonition,  De 
Hjfperhola,  u.  p.  25.  n.  21.  It  may  independently  of  the  context  be  more  natural 
to  supply  ^SaKotntt  than  KeXe^vrtt  or  &s  9u:  but  the  latter  construction  is  cer- 
tainly admissible  (on  the  infinitive  nsed  for  the  imperative  see  Matthis  Gr.  Oram. 
?547. )  and  the  sense  appears  to  require  it  If  the  sul^ect  of  Mteyeu  is  Phalsecus 
ol  r{rpavyot)  the  answer  seems  absurd,  whatever  sense  be  given  to  rk  2wiprris  9ftri, 
Welske*s  proposal,  to  read  ical  r&  fiii  wap'  ain-ots,  with  the  sense  perieuloeoe  sibi  el 
graves  eeee  Spartanoe^  etianui  proetd  einU  nedum  si  in  Phocide  aut  in  Pylaids  cas- 
tellis :  is  at  least  as  surprising  as  any  of  those  which  he  r^ects. 

'  I  refer  the  story  to  this  epoch,  though  ^schines  De  F.  L.  §  1 43.  seems  to  in- 
timate that  the  affiiir  took  place  before  he  was  appointed  on  the  first  embassy  to 
Philip.  But  he  was  probably  tempted  to  apply  to  Sparta  what  he  had  only  proved 
with  regard  to  Athens:  and  it  seems  clear  that  Demosthenes  is  alluding  to  the  ex- 
pedition of  Archldamus,  apparently  with  the  meaning  I  have  assigned,  De  F.  li. 
§86. 

'  Demosthenes  calto  them  wpMeUt  .Sschines  ^po/unHipimes. 
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on  the  thirteenth  of  June,  from  whom  he  received  early     chap. 
intelligence  of  all  that  took  place  in  the  assembly  on  .  '      '  > 
that  day.     It  need  not  be  supposed  that  he  had  been 
in  suspense  up  to  that  moment ;  but  the  accounts  he 
beared,  while  they  satisfied  his  own  mind,  enabled  him 
to  quiet  the  doubts  and  scruples  of  others,  and  perhaps 
for  the  moment  to  reconcile  the  great  body  of  the 
people  to  the  step  he  was  about  to  take.     He  had  no 
doubt  been  for  some  time  in  negotiation  with  Philip, 
and  the  final  compact  was  soon  adjusted.     Phalsecus 
was  permitted  to  retire  with  his  troops,  and  led  8000 
mercenaries  away  with  him  to  seek  his  fortunes  in 
Peloponnesus.  He  afterwards  crossed  over  into  Crete, 
where,  after  several  vicissitudes,  he  was  killed  while 
besieging  Cydonia,  as  some  believed,  by  fire  which  fell 
from  heaven ;  according  to  other  accounts  by  one  of 
his  own  soldiers.     Philip  took  possession  of  Alponus,  rbiiip  cnrer- 
Thronium,  and  NicsBa,  and  advanced  without  delay    ""* 
into  the  heart  of  Phocis.    No  conditions  it  seems  had 
been  made  on  behalf  of  the  Phocians;  and  on  the 
approach  of  the  Macedonian  army,  which  was  now 
reinforced  with  Thessalian  and  Theban  troops,  most 
of  the  towns  surrendered  at  discretion.     There  were 
however  some  which,  either  irritated  by  the  presence 
of  their  inveterate  enemies  as  Philip's  allies,  or  in- 
stigated by  some  leading  men,  who  may  have  had 
private  grounds  of  alarm  in  the  consciousness  of  their 
past  conduct,  made  a  fruitless  attempt  at  resistance. 
They  were  taken  by  storm,  and  rased  to  the  ground, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  slavery.      Philip 
himself  avows  this  proceeding ;  and  as  it  was  not 
more  rigorous  than   his  treatment  of  other  places 
which  gave  him  no  greater  provocation,  there  is  no 
reason  to  attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  the  Thebans 
or  Thessalians.    He  then  proceeded  to  take  possession 
of  Delphi,  and  convened  a  coimcil  of  the  Amphic- 
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tyons,  to  sit  in  judgement  on  those  who  had  incurred 
the  guilt  of  sacrilege. 

The  tidings  of  these  events,  which  were  successively 
brought  to  Athens,  roused  the  people  from  a  pleasing 
dream  to  a  bitter  feeling  of  disappointment,  fear,  and 
resentment.     It  seems  that  before  they  learnt  the  de- 
cisive blow,  they  received  a  letter  from  Philip,  in 
which  he  invited  them  to  join  their  forces  with  his. 
Demosthenes  indeed  speaks  of  two  such  letters ;  and 
perhaps  that  which  was  brought  by  the  second  em- 
bassy contained  such  an  invitation*     But  if  so,  it 
appears  from  u£schines,  that  it  must  have  been  re- 
peated after  the  treaty  with  Phalsdcus.     ^schines 
contends,  that,  if  the  Athenians  had  complied  with  it, 
they  might  have  counteracted  the  control  which  the 
Thebans  and  Thessalians  exerted  over  Philip,  and 
have  enabled  him  to  fulfil  the  intentions  which  he 
had  intimated,  and  really  entertained ;  but  that  De- 
mosthenes and  his  party  excited  a  suspicion  that  he 
meant  to  seize  the  Athenian  troops  as  hostages.'     On 
the  other  hand,  Demosthenes  professes  to  believe,  that 
even  after  Philip  had  penetrated  through  Thermo- 
pylae, a  vigorous  efibrt  on  the  part  of  Athens  might 
have  encouraged  the  Phocians  to  resist  him,  and  have 
enabled  them  to  sustain  his  attacks,  until  scarcity 
of  provisions  in  a  country  which  had  so  long  been 
the  theatre  of  a  wasting  war,  would  have  forced  him 
to  retreat.^    We  can  hardly  decide  which  supposition 
is  the  more  improbable :  but  it  seems  clear  that  the 
course  which  the  Athenians  adopted  was  the  most 
unwise  that  could  have  been    suggested  to   them. 
They  received  the  first  intelligence,  if  not  of  Philip's 
convention  with  PhalsBcus,   at  least   of  his   hostile 
march  through  Phocis,  from   Dercylus,  one  of  the 


>  De  F.  L.  §  146.     The  sense  of  the  passage  is  clear  enough,  but  It  seems  neces- 
sary to  insert  1j  before  firrawtfiirofi4ifov, 
■  De  F.  L.  §  136. 
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envoys,  who  had  proceeded  on  their  way  to  the  Mace-     chap. 
donian  camp  as  far  as  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  where  they     ^^^' 
heard  the  news  which  seemed  to  render  it  necessary 
that  they   should  obtain   further  instructions  from 
home.     Dercylus  seems  to  have  been  sent  forward, 
and  reaching  Athens  on  the  twenty-fourth,  found  the 
people  in  assembly,  on  some  business  concerning  the 
arsenal,  in  PiraBUS.     He  reported,  perhaps  with  some 
exaggeration,  the   accounts    he    had    heard,   which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  Philip  had  declared  himself 
unreservedly  on  the  side  of  Thebes :  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  now  made  no  secret  of  his  intentions  as 
to  the  BoBOtian  towns,  if  he  did  not  in  the  course  of 
his  march  compel  some  of  them  to  admit   Theban 
garrisons.     Still,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  narrative  of 
jEschines,  the  news  did  not  seem  so  certain  or  so  de- 
cisive, as  to  call  for  an  immediate  demonstration  of 
public  fiseling,  or  even  to  prevent  the  embassy  from 
renewing  its  journey  to  attend  the  council  of  Amphic- 
tyons:   and   ^schines,  having    now    recovered    his 
strength,  did  not  shrink  from  the  duty  of  accompany- 
ing them,  though  it  compelled  him  to  witness  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  the  hopes  which  he  had  at  least  helped 
to  raise  as  to  the  issue  of  the  war.     After  theirlde- 
parture  it  seems  that  either  the  first  tidings  were 
confirmed,  or  new  and  more  alarming  reports  received. 
For  the  people  was  induced  to  manifest  its  grief  and  Their  im. 
consternation  by  a  decree,  which  directed  all  the  pre-  ^^, 
parati<»is  usually  made  when  a  hostile  army  was  ^ns*- 
about  to  invade  Attica.     It  ordered  the  fortresses  on 
the  frontier  to  be  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  the  fortifi- 
cations of  PirsBus  to  be  repaired,  women  and  children 
and   moveable  property  to  be  brought  within  the 
walls,  and  that  a  festival  of  Hercules  which  usually 
took  place  in  the  country,  should  be  celebrated  in  the 
city.     This  measure  was  no  doubt  less  an  efiect  of  a 
real  panic,  than  a  burst  of  ill  humour,  which  it  would 
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CHAP,  have  been  wiser  to  suppress.  It  afforded  Philip  oc- 
,_,.-l^  casion  for  expostulation,  which  must  have  inflamed 
the  people's  anger  the  more,  as  it  admitted  of  no 
reply.  He  addressed  another  letter  to  them,  in  which 
he  calmly  apprised  them  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  occupied  Phocis,  and  the  punishment  he  had  in- 
flicted on  the  towns  which  resisted  him.  He  had 
heard  that  they  were  preparing  to  succour  the  Pho- 
cians,  and  wrote  that  they  might  spare  themselves  so 
useless  a  labour.  It  was  hardly  right,  just  after  they 
had  made  peace,  to  go  forth  to  battle ;  especially  as 
the  Phocians  were  not  comprehended  in  the  treaty : 
so  that  all  they  would  gain  by  their  interference 
would  be  the  shame  of  an  unavailing  aggression. 

It  seems  very  improbable  that  Philip  or  his  allies 
should  have  waited  for  the  ordinary  time  of  an  Am- 
phictyonic  meeting,  which  would  not  have  arrived 
before  the  autumn,  to  accomplish  their  several  ends. 
The  Thebans  and  Thessalians  were  burning  for  re- 
venge  on  the  Phocians ;  and  Philip  had  an  object  in 
view  for  the  sake  of  which  he  was  willing  to  gratify 
their  wishes.  The  Amphictyonic  council,  reinstated 
in  its  ancient  authority  with  a  force  such  as  it  never 
before  had  at  its  command  to  execute  its  decrees,  first 
deliberated  on  the  penalty  due  to  the  impiety  of  the 
Phocians.  The  states  which  it  represented  on  this 
occasion  were  all,  except  Athens,  bitter  enemies  of 
the  conquered  people.  But  it  is  remarkable  that 
among  them  all  none  exhibited  such  violent  animosity 
as  the  tribes  of  Mount  (Eta.  Their  deputies,  accord- 
ing to  ^schines,  proposed  to  inflict  the  extreme 
punishment  of  sacrilege  —  precipitation  from  the 
rock  —  on  the  whole  adult  male  population,  at  least 
of  some  Phocian  towns,  ^schines  claims  the  merit 
of  having  successfully  interceded  to  avert  this  bloody 
sentence,  which  probably  never  entered  into  the 
minds  of  any  of  the  leading  members  of  the  council. 
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and  would  not  have  been  sanctioned  by  Philip.  Their  chap. 
hatred  was  satisfied  with  a  milder  doom,  which,  as  far  .  ^^^^' , 
as  was  possible,  erased  the  name  of  Phocis  from  the  i>oom  of 
list  of  Greek  states,  and  crushed  its  independence  for  ^  * 
ever.  All  the  Phocian  cities  except  Abse,  twenty- 
two  in  number,  were  condemned  to  be  levelled  with 
the  ground,  and  the  population  to  be  dispersed  in 
villages  at  a  certain  distance  from  each  other,  and 
none  containing  more  than  fifty  dwellings.  They 
were  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  sixty  talents  to  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  until  they  should  have  restored  the 
whole  amount  of  the  plundered  treasure,  which  was 
estimated  —  and  there  was  no  one  to  control  this 
valuation  —  at  10,000  talents,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
they  were  not  allowed  to  possess  arms  or  horses :  the 
pei^ons  who  had  taken  the  principal  part  in  the  spo. 
liation  of  the  temple,  and  who  had  fled  the  country, 
were  to  be  pursued  and  brought  to  justice.  Finally 
the  Phocians  were  deprived  of  all  access  to  the 
temple,  and  of  their  seat  in  the  Amphictyonic  council ; 
and  the  two  votes  which  they  had  possessed  were 
transferred  to  the  king  of  Macedonia  and  his  succes- 
sors. Sparta  was  also  deprived  of  her  share  in  the 
Amphictyonic  privileges  of  the  Dorian  race.*  The 
honour  of  presiding  at  the  Pythian  games  was  hence- 
forth to  be  shared  by  Philip  with  the  Thebans  and 
Thessalians.^ 

T-hus  then  Philip  had  attained  an  end  which  he  had 
probably  been  long  aiming  at,  but  which  was  never- 
theless of  such  a  nature  that  it  was  not  easy  for  any 
one  else  to  divine  it :  and  this  was  the  great  advan- 
tage which  contributed  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
to  his  success.  He  had  little  need  of  any  deeper  arti- 
fices than  silence  and  patience.     While  he  kept  aloof 

*  Paus.  X.  8.  2. 

'  Diodorus  (xvi.  60.)  adds  as  a  reason,  because  the  Corinthians  had  taken  part 
in  the  impiety  of  the  Phocians  —  as  if  Corinth  had  previotisly  presided  at  the 
Pythian  games.     Possibly  Diodonis  confounded  them  with  the  Isthmian. 
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CHAP,  from  the  chief  scene  of  action,  which  secretly  eno:ao:e(l 
s.....^.^  the  largest  share  of  his  attention,  and  extended  his 
power  in  other  quarters,  and  suffered  the  Greeks  to 
form  their  conjectures  on  his  designs,  with  perhaps 
no  more  encouragement  than  a  few  hints  dropped  by 
his  generals  and  ministers,  the  course  of  events  was 
quietly  working  in  his  favour,  and  put  him  in  posses- 
sion of  all  that  he  desired  almost  without  a  struggle. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  preferred,  if  he  had  been  able, 
to  recognise  the  independence  of  the  Boeotian  towns ; 
but  the  goodwill  of  Thebes  was  at  this  juncture  more 
important  to  him  than  that  of  Athens :  and  he  could 
still  wait,  and  be  silent.  And  hence  we  are  led  to  doubt 
whether  in  this  transaction  he  resorted  to  the  arts  of 
corruption  which  Demosthenes  imputes  to  him ;  as  on 
the  other  hand  we  see  nothing  clearly  proved  in  the 
conduct  of  .£schines  up  to  this  point,  that  affords  a 
fair  ground  for  the  charge  of  treasonable  collusion  with 
Philip.  That  he  consented  under  such  circumstances  as 
we  have  mentioned  to  go  on  the  third  embassy :  that 
he  accepted  grants  of  land  from  Philip  ^ ;  that  hence- 
forth his  tone  and  conduct  with  respect  to  Macedonia 
became  so  different  from  what  they  had  been  at  the 
time  of  his  mission  into  Peloponnesus:  these  may 
seem  to  be  facts,  which  coupled  together  testify 
strongly  against  him ;  and  they  do  indeed  raise  sus- 
picions of  his  integrity  which  can  never  be  wholly 
removed.  But  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  observe, 
that  the  period  was  now  approaching,  when  upright 
men  might  more  and  more  doubt  the  expediency  of 
a  contest  with  Macedonia  :  and  that  it  was  peculiarly 
difficult  for  a  personal  enemy  of  Demosthenes  not  to 
feel  some  prepossession  for  Philip. 
Advantages  The  objcct  which  Philip  had  accomplished  was  im- 
mi^*  ^^  portant  to  him  in  several  points  of  view.     The  honour 

>  The  charge  is  made  by  Demosthenes  with  a  distinct  specification  of  the  yearly 
vBlue,  half  a  talent  (F.  I«.  §  15&)»  and  is  not  contradicted  by  iEschines. 
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of  a  seat  in  the  Amphictyonic  council,  though  con*  chap. 
ferred  on  the  king,  reflected  upon  his  people  ;  it  was  ^^^* 
equivalent  to  an  act  of  naturalisation,  which  wiped 
off  the  stain  of  its  semi-barbarian  origin :  the  Mace- 
donians might  henceforward  be  considered  as  Greeks. 
He  probably  also  reckoned  that  it  would  afford  him 
pretexts,  occasions,  facilities,  for  interference,  as  often 
as  he  might  desire  it,  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  .  It  was 
likewise  a  step  toward  a  higher  object,  which  now  at 
least  stood  distinctly  before  his  view,  as  the  mark 
toward  which  all  his  future  enterprises  were  to  be 
directed.  He  had  now  a  clear  prospect  that  at  no 
very  distant  time  he  should  be  able  to  begin  his 
meditated  attack  on  the  Persian  empire  in  the  name 
of  Greece,  and  with  all  the  advantages  that  were  to 
be  derived  from  the  consent,  whether  real  or  appa- 
rent, of  the  nation.  This  project,  which  he  had  pro- 
bably long  harboured,  had  been  recently  presented  to 
his  mind  by  Isocrates  in  a  pamphlet,  written  during 
the  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with 
Athens  and  the  end  of  the  Sacred  War,  and  addressed 
to  him  in  the  form  of  an  oration  :  exhorting  him  first 
to  interpose  his  authority  to  bring  about  a  general 
pacification  in  Greece,  which  would  follow  as  soon 
as  he  had  healed  the  breaches  that  separated  the 
leading  states,  Thebes  and  Athens,  Sparta  and  Argos, 
from  one  another,  and  then  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  national  confederacy  for  the  invasion  of 
Persia.  This  national  war  with  Persia  was  the  great 
thought  which  haunted  Isocrates  almost  all  his  life ; 
though  perhaps  he  took  it  up  at  first  merely  as  a 
theme  for  rhetorical  exercise.^  In  it  he  saw  the  only 
remedy  for  all  the  evils  that  afflicted  Greece :  a  bond 
of  union  between  the  ambitious  rivals  whose  discord 
had  hitherto  wasted  her  strength:    a  channel,   by 

'  It  bad  before  been  treated  by  Oorgias,  from  wboae  declamation  Isocrates  U  said 
to  bATe  borrowed.  Vtt.  X.  Orat.  p.  837.  F.  FhUoatratus  De  Vit  Sopb.  i.  1 7.  3. 
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which  the  hosts  of  restless  adventurers  who  preyed 
upon  her  resources  might  be  drawn  off  to  more  al- 
luring fields,  and  the  needy  citizens,  whose  poverty 
rendered  them  the  ready  tools  of  political  intrigues, 
to  foreign  settlements,  where  they  would  find  an 
ample  and  secure  provision:  and  through  which  a 
portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  East  might  flow  into 
Greece.  He  had  recommended  his  project  to  public 
notice  on  various  very  different  occasions.  While 
Sparta  was  at  the  height  of  her  power,  and  by  the 
humiliation  of  Olynthus  was  breaking  down  one  of 
the  barriers  which  she  would  afterwards  gladly  have 
seen  standing  between  her  and  Macedonia,  Isocrates 
in  an  oration  professedly  designed  to  be  recited  before 
the  spectators  assembled  at  the  national  games,  urged 
the  expedience  of  a  coalition  between  Sparta  and 
Athens  for  war  with  Persia.  Again,  after  Sparta 
had  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  stage  of  weakness, 
when  Archidamus  had  mounted  the  throne,  the 
rhetorician  seems  to  have  persuaded  himself,  and 
attempted  to  persuade  the  Spartan  king,  that  the  en- 
terprise of  pacifying  Greece,  and  conquering  Persia, 
did  not  exceed  his  means.  But  when  Philip's  suc- 
cesses had  turned  the  eyes  of  all  Greece  toward  him, 
Isocrates  too  could  not  doubt  that  this  was  the  hero 
destined  to  execute  his  favourite  plan.  As  long  how- 
ever as  the  war  lasted  between  Athens  and  Mace- 
donia, it  would  have  been  useless,  and  perhaps  hardly 
safe,  to  propose  it.  The  peace  encouraged  him  to 
speak  out. 

The  rhetorician  lays  great  stress  on  Philip's  pre- 
tended descent  from  Hercules,  as  a  motive  both  for 
his  good  offices  in  behalf  of  the  four  states  which  in 
various  ways  had  been  so  closely  connected  with  his 
divine  ancestor,  and  for  an  undertaking  in  which  he 
would  be  emulating  the  glory  of  that  mighty  con- 
queror.   And  Philip,  though  he  could  not  be  touched 
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by  the  argument,  may  not  have  been  insensible  to  the  ^hap. 
flattery  implied  in  it.  But  we  can  better  understand  ^^^' 
the  force  of  his  appeal  to  history,  when  he  encourages 
Philip  by  the  examples  of  Jason,  Agesilaus,  and  the 
Ten  Thousand.  Perhaps  however  the  most  remark- 
able passage  in  the  whole  is  one  in  which  he  alludes 
to  certain  suspicions,  which  Were  current,  he  says, 
among  the  malignant  or  credulous,  as  to  Philip's  in- 
tentions* There  were  persons,  it  seems,  lovers  of 
trouble  and  confusion,  who  aflfected  to  believe,  and 
others  so  senseless  as  to  be  persuaded  by  them,  that 
the  growth  of  Philip's  power  was  dangerous  to 
Greece :  that  his  object  was  to  set  the  Greek  states 
at  variance  with  each  other,  in  order  to  reduce  them 
all  to  subjection :  as  for  instance  that  he  professed  to 
side  with  the  Messenians  against  Sparta,  to  make 
himself  master  of  Peloponnesus.  Isocrates  would 
hardly  have  deigned  to  notice  these  absurd  suspicions, 
which  Philip  himself,  in  his  consciousness  of  the  purity 
of  his  intentions,  might  be  inclined  to  despise,  if  they 
had  not  been  so  widely  spread  among  the  multitude 
by  the  arts  of  designing  men.  But  the  plan  which  he 
has  suggested  of  uniting  Greece,  and  conquering 
Persia,  is  the  surest  way  to  refute  such  calumnies. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  was  perfectly  in 
earnest,  and  that  he  expressed  all  that  he  thought ; 
though  his  infatuation  may  seem  hardly  credible, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  parallel  that  would  com- 
pletely illustrate  its  extravagance.  The  Italian  cities 
in  the  middle  ages  had  reason  to  rejoice,  when  an 
emperor,  who  threatened  their  liberties,  could  be 
forced  to  embark  in  a  crusade :  because  it  was  known 
that  such  an  expedition  was  likely  to  weaken  his 
power.  But  they  would  have  suspected  the  sanity  of 
a  citizen  who  should  have  advised  them  to  combine 
their  forces  to  put  the  German  emperor  in  possession 
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CHAP,  of  the  Greek  empire  ;  as  we  should  that  of  a  modem 
.  ^"^^*.  politician,  who  should  propose  a  confederacy  among 
the  European  states,  to  aid  Russia  in  the  conquest  of 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  India.  Isocrates  unquestionably 
believed  that  Philip  was  sure  of  success  in  the  enter- 
prise he  recommended,  and  that  when  he  had  made 
himself  master  of  Asia,  he  would  still  be  a  safe  neigh- 
bour to  the  Greeks,  and  would  look  upon  himself  only 
as  the  general  of  their  confederate  army.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  he  only  erred  through  excessive  confi- 
dence in  Philip's  generosity :  for  this  could  not  en- 
sure the  moderation  of  his  successors.  Perhaps  the 
best  excuse  that  can  be  offered  for  the  rhetorician  is, 
that  he  could  not  conceive  the  thought  of  Greece  sub- 
ject to  a  foreign  master. 
Exeentioii  The  Amphictyouic  decree  relating  to  Phocis  ap- 
^^!toit  P^^rs  to  have  been  soon  carried  into  execution,  so  far 
WM>rffc  as  was  deemed  necessary.  But  we  may  collect  even 
from  Demosthenes ',  that  the  condemned  cities  were 
not  totally  rased  to  the  ground,  but  only  their  forti- 
fications dismantled;  and  possibly  a  small  remnant 
of  the  population  was  left  in  each.  According  to 
Demosthenes  Thebes  was  permitted  to  add  a  part  of 
Phocis  to  her  territory ;  but  it  is  not  clear  whether 
this  statement,  which  he  makes  in  very  vague  lan- 
guage, is  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  or  had  any 
real  foundation.^  She  however  certainly  recovered 
Orchomenus,  Coronea,  Corsess,  and  whatever  other 
places  she  had  lost  in  Boeotia.  But  those  of  the  in- 
habitants who  dreaded  her  resentment  were  allowed 
to  withdraw :  a  numerous  body  of  Boeotian,  as  well 

>  For  it  is  more  probable  that  he  ezaegeratet  where,  as  De  F.  L.  §  154.,  he 
speaks  of  the  destruction  as  total  —  8x«»y  rii¥  tiixm^  ko)  ir^Xtwr  ia^aipwis — than 
that  be  ftdls  short  of  the  truth  where  he  only  mentions  the  demolition  of  the  walls, 
as  F.  L.  §  373.  It  may  at  least  be  supposed  that  fifty  dwellings  were  spared  in 
each. 

■  F.  L.  §  189.  T^f  ♦wir^ir  x^P^  iyxpta-M  yey6peun.    But  §  154.  he  has  t^i 
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as  Phocian  exiles,  took  refiige  in  Athens,  where  their  chap. 
presence  must  have  excited  feelings  by  no  means  .  ^^'  . 
friendly  toward  Philip.  He  however  returned  to  Mace- 
donia, as  Diodorus  says,  with  a  great  increase  of  re- 
putation :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  carried 
with  him  the  praises  and  blessings  of  the  Thessalians 
and  Thebans,  who  extolled  the  gratification  of  their 
revenge  and  ambition  as  a  work  of  piety,  and  were 
blinded,  by  the  temporary  advantage  they  had  ob- 
tained for  themselves,  to  the  irreparable  evil  they  had 
brought  upon  Greece. 
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ON  THE  BIBTH-YEAB  OF  DEM0STHENE8. 

The  little  essay  on  the  Birth-jear  of  Demosthenes,  which  appeared  Aprtirmx 
in  the  Philological  Museam,  and  which  was  avowedly  designed  ^* 
chiefly  to  draw  the  attention  of  English  scholars  to  the  subject,  ' 
may  be  said  to  have  answered  its  main  purpose,  when  it  called 
forth  the  observations  which  Mr,  Clinton  made  on  it  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  Fastu  I  must  now,  for  many  reasons  —  several  of 
which  will  be  sufficiently  evident  to  the  readers  of  this  volume  — - 
abandon  the  supposition  adopted  in  that  essay  as  totally  untenable; 
though  I  do  not  assent  to  Mr.  Clinton's  conclusion,  by  which  the 
birth  of  Demosthenes  is  assigned  to  OL  99.  3.  Since  then  the 
question  has  been  more  fully  discussed  by  a  great  number  of 
eminent  German  critics,  particularly  by  Ranke  (in  Elrsch  and 
Grueber's  Encyclopsedia,  Demosthenes);  Bruckner  {Konig  Phi* 
lipp);  Seebeck  (^ZimmermantCs  Zeitschrift^  1838);  Bohnecke 
{Forschungen)j  and  Droysen  (  Ueber  das  Geburts-jahr  des  Demo* 
sthenes  in  Rhein.  Mus.  vol.  x.).  It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  re- 
produce this  discussion,  with  my  comments  upon  it,  which  would 
swell  this  appendix  nearly  to  the  size  of  the  rest  of  the  volume  i 
but  only  to  notice,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  the  leading  arguments 
which  seem  to  me  to  warrant  and  require  the  conclusion  on  which 
I  have  proceeded  in  this  edition,  and  which  has  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  arrangement  of  several  events  in  Philip's  reign. 

All  the  authors  just  mentioned  agree  in  rejecting  the  date 
(01.  98.  4.)  assigned  by  Pseudo-Plutarch  for  the  orator's  birth. 
But  every  year  of  the  next  Olympiad  has  its  advocate  among  them.  ■ 
Ranke  and  Seebeck  contend  for  OL  99. 1. ;  Droysen  for  01. 99. 2. 
Briickner  sides  with  Mr.  Clinton  in  favour  of  01. 99. 3. ;  Bohnecke 
maintains  the  date  of  Dionysius.  (01. 99. 4.)  All  profess  to  ground 
their  opinions  on  the  statements  of  Demosthenes  himself,  and  ex- 
pressly or  tacitly  to  admit  that,  if  the  truth  cannot  be  deduced  from 
them,  there  can  be  little  hope  of  ascertaining  it  from  any  other 
evidence.  Only  Bohnecke  introduces  another  principle  into  the 
discussion,  which  can  hardly  be  reconciled  either  in  theory  or  in 
practice  with  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  testimony  delivered  by 
Demosthenes.  For  he  sets  out  with  the  assumption,  that  we  have 
only  to  choose  between  the  two  dates  —  differing  by  a  whole 
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ArmrDix  Olympiad  —  furnished  hj  Pseudo-Flutarch  and  Dionysios ;  and  he 
^'  finds  fault  with  Mr.  Clinton  for  abandoning  the  one  without  adhe- 
ring to  the  other  —  a  middle  course  which  he  considers  as  almost 
always  very  dangerous  in  historical  criticism.  Whatever  makes 
against  the  date  of  Pseudo-Plutarch,  he  treats  as  an  argument 
for  that  of  Dionysius;  and  at  the  close  of  his  investigation 
he  observes:  AJUr  this  inquiry y  I  consider  the  question  of  the 
birth-year  of  Demosthenes  as  solved,  and^  the  opinion  of  Pseudo-' 
Plutarch  as  completely  driven  out  of  the  field.  So  that  if  Pseudo- 
Plutarch  had  been  silent,  the  authority  of  Dionysius  must  have 
been  held  to  be  decisive,  and  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  further 
inquiry.  And  yet  Bohnecke  himself  does  not  regard  Dionysius  as 
infallible,  and  does  not  scruple  to  reject  some  opinions  of  his  which 
are  apparently  quite  as  well  grounded  as  this  about  the  birth-year 
of  Demosthenes.  K  neither  Pseudo-Plutarch  nor  Dionysius  are 
entitled  to  such  deference,  then  it  seems  clear  that  the  right  course  is 
— as  Seebeck  very  properly  insists — to  keep  their  opinions  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  view,  until  it  has  been  ascertained  what  conclu- 
sion results  from  a  careful  comparison  of  all  the  data  furnished  by 
Demosthenes  himself.  If  indeed  this  conclusion  points  —  as  it 
tnay  still  seem  to  do  —  more  ways  than  one,  so  as  to  leave  the 
inquirer  at  fault,  and  yet  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  making  a 
choice — as  is  the  unhappy  case  of  one  who  has  undertaken  to  write 
a  history  of  those  times  —  then  he  may  be  allowed  to  submit  his 
doubts  to  the  decision  of  the  best  authority  he  can  find ;  though  he 
cannot  feel,  and  ought  not  to  profess,  entire  confidence  in  the  result, 
and  should  only  regard  it  as  a  temporary  position,  subject  to  the 
issue  of  a  future  more  satisfactory  research.  Instead  of  toking  this^ 
which  appears  to  me  the  only  safe  as  well  as  logical  course^ 
Bohnecke  opens  his  inquiry  by  declaring  it  to  be  his  intention,  first 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  statement  of  Dionysius  from  the 
testimony  of  Demosthenes,  and  then  to  show  that  it  is  in  harmony 
with  the  most  trustworthy  accounts  of  other  ancient  authors,  and 
that  it  is  even  confirmed  by  a  passage  of  Pseudo-Plutarch  himself. 
But  the  reader  is  thus  at  least  led  to  expect,  that  the  inquiry  will 
begin  with  an  examination  of  the  evidence  of  Demosthenes.  Instead 
of  this  however,  the  first  section  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
comparative  authority  of  the  two  conflicting  statements,  and  reasons 
are  assigned  for  giving  a  decided  preference  to  Dionysius,  as  having 
deduced  his  date,  not  from  his  own  calculation  or  opinion,  as 
Pseudo-Plutarchus,  but  from  some  earlier  life  of  the  orator: 
though,  if  the  fact  be  admitted,  as  we  know  nothing  whatever 
about  this  source  of  his  information,  we  have  no  means  of  judging 
how  far  it  deserved  his  confidence.  The  next  section  indeed 
introduces  the  witness  of  Demosthenes,  but  in  a  manner  very 
characteristic  of  the  unfortunate  error  which  runs  through  the 
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whole  esskj :  for  the  object  of  this  section  is  to  prove  the  correct-    AmcMDiz 
ness  of  the  date  of  Dionysius  from  the  statement  of  Demosthenes  ^' 

in  the  oration  against  Midias.  That  statement^  we  know,  deter- 
mines the  age  which  he  had  reached  when  he  wrote  the  speech, 
lie  was  then,  he  says,  thirty-two  (Ivo  koX  rpiaKoyra  trti  yeyova). 
And  if  we  onlj  knew  the  date  of  the  speech,  nothing  more  would 
be  wanting  to  ascertain  the  orator's  birth-year.  Bohnecke  indeed 
believes  that  he  has  determined  the  date  of  the  speech.  But  he 
arrives  at  his  conclusion  by  an  elaborate  cumulative  argument,  in- 
volving a  number  of  very  questionable  propositions,  and  depending 
in  part  on  his  conjectures  as  to  the  contents  of  the  lost  books  of 
TheopompuSy  founded  on  a  few  names  of  places  which  occur  in  the 
fragments.  If  the  pretended  proof  was  more  solid  than  it  is,  it 
would  still  be  an  abuse  of  terms  to  call  this  deducing  the  birth- 
year  of  Demosthenes  from  his  own  statements.  And  though  it  is 
indispensable,  before  any  hypothesis  on  that  subject  can  be  admitted, 
to  show  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  historical  allusions  in  the 
Midiana,  an  attempt  to  prove  this  is  premature  and  out  of  its  places 
until  some  substantive  ground  has  been  laid  for  the  hypothesis  in 
a  comparison  of  the  numerous  passages  bearing  on  the  question 
in  the  speeches  against  Aphobus  and  Onetor.  These  however 
Bohnecke  discusses  in  the  last  place,  rather  by  way  of  complement 
to  his  main  proof,  than  as  constituting  an  essential  part  of  his  ar» 
gument. 

This  narrow  view  of  the  question  is  the  more  to  be  lamented, 
on  account  of  the  great  general  merit  and  value  of  the  work,  which 
is  manifestly  the  fruit  of  a  long  and  laborious  study,  and  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  ever 
made  to  the  history  of  the  obscure  period  to  which  it  relates.  And 
the  author  may  be  pardoned  if  his  consciousness  of  the  patient 
industry  with  which  he  has  prosecuted  his  investigations,  leads 
him  not  unfrequently  to  overrate  the  success  of  his  labours,  and 
to  assume  a  tone  of  confidence  which  is  not  always  justified  by  the 
strength  of  his  arguments,  and  which  is  certainly  raised  to»  an 
indiscreet  pitch,  when  he  declares  (preface,  p.  xix.)  with  regard  to 
one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  his  inquiry — the  pseudonym  archons 
— thai  he  will  never  give  up  his  present  conviction.  In  the  essay  on 
the  birth-year  of  Demosthenes,  it  seems  hardly  to  be  doubted  that 
he  would  have  been  led  to  a  different  result,  if  he  had  weighed  the 
evidence  contained  in  the  speeches  against  Aphobus  and  Onetor 
with  an  even  mind,  free  from  all  bias  in  favour  of  a  particular 
hypothesis.  The  most  valuable  part  of  this  essay  is  the  learned 
and  instructive  disquisition  about  the  time  of  the  loKiyLaoia  c2c 
fit'^pac,  in  which  he  has,  I  think,  clearly  established  the  important 
distinction  between  this  ^oKifxaala  and  the  fyypa^i)  cic  Xi|fcapx"^9^ 

11  4 
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Appindu  ypafifiareioVf  with  which  it  has  been  asuallj  confounded.  But  his 
.  own  statements  on  this  point  suggest  a  different  conclusion  from 
that  which  he  has  adopted,  as  I  shall  presently  endearour  to  show. 
Here  I  would  observe  that,  if  Bohnecke's  conclusion  as  to  the  time 
of  the  ^Kifiaaia  ccc  Avipac  be  admitted,  it  at  once  disposes  of  the 
hTpothesis  maintained  by  Ranke  and  Seebeck.  For  with  both  the 
only  doubt  is  whether  that  ^Kifiaata  took  place  in  the  eighteenth 
or  nineteenth  year,  and  therefore  whether  Demosthenes  was  bom 
Ol.  99.  1.,  or  01. 98.  4.  Both,  as  I  have  said,  decide  in  £sivour  of 
the  former  date,  but  Ranke  with  much  less  confidence  than  See- 
beck, who  believes  himself  to  have  established  their  common 
opinion  by  more  cogent  reasons.  His  argument  however  is  far 
from  convincing.  He  assumes  that  Demosthenes,  at  his  father's 
death,  had  completed  his  seventh  year,  and  thinks  that  Mr.  Clinton, 
^  who  interprets  Iwr  iriiy  ovra  in  the  seventh  year  of  my  age,  has 
done  violence  to  the  orator's  words ;  and  he  alleges  the  passage, 
also  cited  by  Ranke  for  the  same  pupose  (ci  icarcXc/^Oiy>'  fikv  cviav* 
moQ  c£  Irti  It  irpoatKerpoTTtvOjiy  vir'  atn-wv),  as  a  decisive,  though 
superabundant  confirmation  of  his  opinion.  Bohnecke,  who  seems 
not  to  have  seen  Seebeck's  essay,  produces  the  same  passage,  per- 
haps with  less  propriety,  in  proof  of  the  opposite  assertion.  But  it 
is  certainly  too  ambiguous,  as  Droysen  observes,  to  be  of  any  avail 
for  either  purpose.  Seebeck  however  proceeds  to  argue,  that  as 
the  ^oKifxatria  took  place  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  year,  and 
when  Demosthenes  underwent  that  scrutiny  the  guardianship  had 
not  lasted  quite  ten  years,  it  must  be  supposed  that  he  completed 
his  eighth  year  soon  after  his  father's  death.  Though  these  errors 
in  the  premises  entirely  vitiate  Seebeck's  conclusion,  his  essay  still 
deserves  reading,  but  need  not  now  occupy  us  any  further.  It 
will  be  found  greatly  to  abridge  our  inquiry,  if  we  proceed  at  once 
to  consider  that  part  of  Bohnecke's  statements  and  reasonings 
which  relates  to  the  evidence  contained  in  the  speeches  against 
Aphobus  and  Onetor. 

There  are  two  points  which,  if  they  were  determined,  would 
bring  us  to  a  complete  solution  of  our  question.  If  we  knew  at 
what  age  Demosthenes  underwent  the  ^oKifiatria  which  terminated 
his  wardship,  and  also  under  what  archon  it  took  place,  we  should 
have  ascertained  the  year  of  his  birth.  Now  Bohnecke  himself 
has  collected  a  mass  of  evidence  as  to  the  legal  and  customary 
time  for  the  hoKifiaaia  etc  ayhpacf  which  seems  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  regular  practice.  He  shows  that  this  ^oKifiaaia 
had  reference  to  the  termination  of  the  period  designated  by  the 
term  i/tfi.  The  biennial  duration  of  this  period  is  marked  by  the 
phrase  cTrcdccrec  h^^^  or  ^^^crai,  and  its  beginning  is  clearly  defined 
by  Solon  himself  in  two  verses  cited  by  Bohnecke :  — 
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nalc  fi€y  &K97&>c  cofVy  en  v^ircoc  cpicoc  o^oyran* 

^vaa^y  cicCaXXci  wpCiToy  kv  ittt  irttriv, 
Tovf  ^'  kripovQ  Sre  2i)  rcXcory  ^coc  €Tr'  iyiavTOvg^ 

H^ffQ  €Kfaiy€i  ffwipfiaTa  ytiyofxiyriQ, 

It  seems  impossible  to  add  anything  either  to  the  distinctness  or 
to  the  force  of  this  testimony.  Bohnecke  however  confirms  it  by 
several  others,  particularly  by  the  more  detailed  statement  of  Cen- 
sorinus  (De  Die  Nat  c.  14.),  who  says  that  the  Greeks  termed  the 
boy  of  fourteen  iratSa,  one  of  fifteen  /xcXXe^iyCov,  one  of  sixteen 
c^iyCov,  one  of  seventeen  Uifri^oy*  On  the  whole  it  is  certain,  as 
he  observes,  that  for  males  the  age  of  puberty  was  accounted  to 
begin  at  the  completion  of  the  fourteenth  year.  He  then  takes  a 
review  of  the  different  explanations  which  have  been  given  of  the 
expression  cTrcBcercc  fi^y  or  fi^ijaaiy  by  which  some  of  the  Greek 
grammarians  understand  the  completion  of  the  twentieth,  others 
that  of  the  eighteenth,  others  that  of  the  sixteenth  year.  It  is 
enough  here  to  say  that  he  decidedly  prefers  the  last  mentioned 
opinion,  which,  beside  the  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  the 
term,  when  compared  with  the  words  of  Solon,  is  supported  by  the 
superior  authority  of  Didymus,  according  to  the  report  of  Harpo- 
cration  and  others.  Harpocration  indeed  apparently  cites  Didy- 
mus to  convict  him  of  error.  '£7ri3cerec  ^^ijjcrai.  AfifwoBiyriQ  iy 
Tf  Kara  2re^avov.  (p.  1135,  1136.)  A<3v/xoc  ^fjaiy  6,yTi  tov^  lay 
liCKaihEKa  irufy  yiyiayraty  to  yap  ^^fjtrai  ftixp*-  TiaaaptaKaiZiKa  larti'. 
(The  accuracy  of  the  quotation  in  this  last  sentence  seems  ques- 
tionable.) dXX'  oi  e^iyCoi  irap*  'Adfiyaioic  dicruiicac^ciraerccc  ycVoKrai, 
jcai  fxiyovaty  iy  toiq  c^^€o(c  trri  3vo,  cirecra  r^  \fiiiap)(iKf  iyypar 
i^yrai  ypafifiuTeif.  A  Statement  erroneous  in  itself,  quite  irrele- 
vant for  the  refutation  of  Didymus,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
confirmed  by  the  passage  cited  in  proof  of  it  from  Hyperides  :  iy 
Tf  irpoQ  Xaprira  ijciTpoiriKf'  ijriX  It  iytypax^tiy  iyuty  KoX  6  ydfioe  iiKitiifKe 
TTfy  KOfAi^rjy  Twy  KaTaXii^diyrwy  r^  fJ^flTp^t  oq  kcXcvci  Kvpiove  elyai  r^c 
eirucXripov  Kai  Trjg  ovaiat  &ira<rriQ  tovq  irdi^acj  iirethdy  eiri3urec  Ij^uitny, 
But  Bohnecke  himself  has  made  this  passage  the  ground  of  an 
argument  which  it  certainly  will  not  bear.  He  contends  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  reckon  the  cTrtSiercc  ii^^y  from  the  beginning  of  the 
e0i7^<u,  because  the  iirtheric  Ij^titrayret  &re  here  called  Trac^ec. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  word  7rai3ac  has  no  reference  to  age  in  this 
passage,  and  means  not  boys^  but  sonSy  as  in  all  the  others  to  which 
he  refers.  (Isasus  de  Cir.  hsered.  §  31.  ed.  Schom.  ol  ytvofuyoi 
icalltQ  iK  TouTov  Koi  e£  eirecViyCy  oirore  iirl  Sterec  ii€ri(ray,  De  Arist* 
haered.  §  12.  tcara  roy  y6fioy  og  ohic  iq,  Twy  riyc  iiriicXripov  Kvpioy  civac, 
aXX'  tj  TOVQ  iraiSac  cirt  ^tcrec  i^C^o'avrac  Kparccv  rdy  xpiy/iarcMK.  rDenul 
in  Steph.  ii.  p.  1 135.  6  yofxog  iceXevci  rove  fraihag  fj^iiaayrag  Kvpio* 
Tfjg  firiTpog  el  vac.)     On  the  other  hand  Valesius,  in  his  note 
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AprswDiz    Harpocration,  quotes  .Machines  in  Ctea.  p.  67.  wpmXnr  6  idipvl 
.  dvecTe,  A£\^«K  Btroi  M  fierce  j^^w*"*,  koc  hovXov^  koI  iXevOipovc  ijiceiy 

Afui  rp  hl^ip^  ixorrac  /i/iac  icac  dcccXXac  irpoc  to  ^vTiiotf  cicec  KaXov- 
^ivovy  and  adds  the  remark,  Ridiculum  essei  capere  kac  de  pueris 
16  annos  natis.  As  if  lads  of  sixteen  ooiild  not  render  most  useful 
service  in  an  expedition  such  as  iEschines  describes.  Valesius 
concludes  his  note  with  the  remark,  ab  anno  igitur  18  dicebantur 
Ephebif  usque  ad  ilium  cetads  annum  irai^ec,  ut  iesiaiur  Dio 
Chrys.  p.  272.  Dio  (l  p.  506,  Reisk.)  is  speaking  of  the  statue  of 
a  viaviaKOQ,  and  says,  ^  yiky  fiXticla  irai^a  ahroy  erdtiKwtnr  Ircat^cra 
"itruQt  Ij  kiTTaKai^tKa  Irdy*  to  3e  fiiytBot  oif^yo^  ^Troy  T&y  iiyfyiiy : 
words  from  which  evidentlj  no  inference  can  be  drawn  as  to 
technics  or  legal  phraseology. 

But  to  return,  Bohnecke  then  adopts  the  statement  of  Didy- 
mus,  and  concludes  that  we  cannot  properly  suppose  the  wardship 
of  orphans  to  have  lasted  longer  than  the  sixteenth,  or  at  the  ut- 
most the  seventeenth  year  of  their  age.  If  however  the  orphan 
remained  under  ward  to  the  end  of  the  period  signified  by  the  M 
^tcVec  4^9^,  and  if  this  period  began  with  his  fifteenth  year,  it 
would  seem  more  correct  to  say  that  his  wardship  could  not  cease 
before  the  completion  of  his  sixteenth  year ;  and  consequently  if 
the  ^oKifiatria  elc  &y^pac  was  the  legal  authentication  of  his  having 
arrived  at  that  stage  of  life  when  he  was  capable  of  taking  pos- 
session of  his  estate,  it  could  not  take  place  earlier.  Bohnecke 
however  supposes  that  the  time  of  this  ^oxifiaaia  was  variable, 
depending  partly  on  the  physical  development  of  the  boy,  and 
partly  on  the  will  of  parents  and  guardians:  and  he  concludes 
that  it  commonly  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth,  or  at 
the  latest  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  year.  This,  he  ob- 
serves, was  also  the  rule  as  to  orphans,  in  whose  case  he  thinks  it 
])robably  took  place  toward  the  termination  of  the  ivihtrtc  ^^^r. 
These  conjectures,  so  far  as  they  assign  an  earlier  period  for  the 
^oKi^atrioy  than  the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  year,  are  quite 
arbitrary,  and  some  of  them,  as  it  appears  to  me,  very  improbable. 
The  statement  of  Didymu^  coupled  with  the  lines  of  Solon,  points 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  iiri^urec  h^s^^  was  a  fixed  period, 
always  beginning  with  the  fifteenth  year,  and  that  the  ^oictfiaala 
never  preceded  its  completion.  Whether,  in  all  cases  the  ZoKifiatria 
followed  immediately  upon  that  completion^  or  took  place  at  a  cer* 
tain  time  of  the  year,  which  would  involve  a  difference  of  several 
months  in  the  ages  of  those  admitted  to  it,  or  might,  in  the  case  of 
orphans,  be  deferred  ot  the  discretion  of  the  guardians,  is  a  doubtful 
question,  but  not  very  important  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
inquiry.  Droysen,  I  think  justly,  considers  it  as  most  probable, 
that  the  time  of  the  hoKifiaoia  was  fixed  for  all  alike  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  year;  and  that  Athenian  guardians 
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were  not  entrusted  with  a  power  so  liable  to  abase,  and  which 
would  most  likely  have  been  abused  in  the  case  of  Demo- 
sthenes, who  however  proves  by  his  silence  that  he  had  no 
ground  for  complaint  on  that  head.  The  expressions  which 
Bohnecke  cites  from  Bekker*s  Anecdota  (p.  236.  14.),  ^oKifAavOiivat 
inro  Tktv  iwiTp6wiayy  and  hoKi^aCovrai  hk  koi  oi  e^'  ^Xuc/ac  op^^avoif 
il  hvvavrai  ra  warpfa  irapa  rHv  iiriTp&jrwy  inroXafi^aveir^  are  not 
at  all  to  his  purpose,  and  manifestly  prove  nothing,  as  to  the  right 
of  the  guardians  to  regulate  the  time  of  the  hoKifiavia,  There  is 
another  view  of  the  subject,  which  seems  to  me  to  bring  us  to 
Droysen's  conclusion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  time  at 
which  the  Athenian  youth  became  liable  to  military  duty  beyond 
the  frontier  was  exactly  fixed*  Equally  definite  was  the  previous 
period  (two  years)  during  which  he  had  to  serve  as  irepiwoXog  in 
Attica.  It  clearly  belongs  to  the  same  system  to  require  that  he 
should  have  devoted  a  precisely  limited  time  to  the  preparatory 
training  which  he  received  in  the  gymnasia,  on  which  he  entered 
immediately  after  the  loKiiiatria,  Bohnecke  observes  that  this  in- 
terval may  possibly  have  lasted  one  year.  But  if  the  time  of  the 
loKifiaala  was  variable,  the  uncertainty  must  have  affected  the 
beginning  of  all  the  three  other  pexiods.  And  again,  if  the  time  of 
the  toKifiaala  was  fixed,  and  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  boy's  six- 
teenth year,  but  the  following  period  of  training  lasted  no  more 
than  a  year,  that  of  liability  to  military  service  beyond  the  fron- 
tier, which  ended  with  the  sixtieth  year,  must  have  lasted  not 
forty,  but  forty-one  years.  On  the  other  hand,  all  is  harmonious 
and  consistent,  if  we  suppose  three  successive  biennial  periods,  the 
first  of  which,  the  iwl  fierce  4^?>^>  began  with  the  fifteenth  year. 

The  difference  however  between  this  supposition  and  Bohn- 
ecke's,  so  far  as  regards  the  time  of  the  loKifiaala,  is  not  material. 
Bohnecke  supposes  the  ordinary  time  to  have  been  near  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  year ;  and  we  are  sure  that  in  the  case  of  Demo- 
sthenes, the  ioKifiaala  did  not  take  place  unusually  early.  If  it 
depended  in  any  degree  on  the  will  of  his  guardians,  they  would 
not  hasten  it.  If  on  his  physical  maturity,  he  was  according  to 
all  accounts  in  that  respect  the  reverse  of  a  precocious  child.  If 
we  suppose  him  to  have  been  declared  of  age  at  the  beginning  of 
his  seventeenth  year,  we  shall,  according  to  Bohnecke's  own  view, 
be  at  least  very  near  the  truth.  The  main  question  then  is,  at 
what  time  did  he  undergo  the  loKifmaia.  On  this  point  Demo- 
sthenes himself  furnishes  us  with  the  limits  within  which  the 
question  is  confined.  We  know  that  the  event  did  not  take  place 
before  the  last  month  (Scirophorion)  of  the  archon  Polyzelus, 
OL  103.  2.,  nor  later  than  the  year  of  Chion,  01.  103.  4.  But  the 
passage  which  determines  these  extremes,  seems  at  first  sight  to 
leave  the  whole  interval  between  them  open  to  conjecture.    His 
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words  (Onet.  l  p.  868.)  are :  iyiifiaro  fier  yap  (he  is  speaking  of 
the  marriage  between  Onetor*s  sister  and  his  guardian  Aphobus), 
iwl  IloXv^ifXov  Apx^*'^^^  OKipo^OfHmyoq  fiffvoty  fl  ^  aw6\€i\ptt  iypdi^fi 
voffci^CMKOC  fi>7*'OC  ciri  TifiOKpaTOvg'  iyit  3'  cv6vc  fura  rove  ya/iovc  ^ 
irc/iaffOeic  ckccoXovf  koI   Xoyov  inrprovv  koI  iravr^v  iiirocrepovfievoQ 
rac  ^iKac  iXdyxayov  txi  rov  avrov  Ap^oyroc.     He  then  proceeds  to 
build  an  argument,  which  we  shall  presently  consider,  on  these 
facts,  and  having  called  witnesses  to  prove  the  date  of  the  mar- 
riage, he  goes  on:    furd  roiwy  rcvror  rov  &p\ovTa   (Poljzelus) 
Ki|^aro^«rfpoC)  XiMV.  etX  TovTiay  lyeicdXavr  &>rt/iaffOe)c»  iXay^oy  ^i  r^v 
^fnfv  ere  Ti/iorparovc.     Mr.  Clinton  and  Bohnecke  very  justly  ob- 
serre  that  the  word  c{rOuc  does  not  imply  that  the  loKi^aaia  as 
well  as  the  marriage  took  place  in  the  year  of  Polyzelus,  but  will 
very  well  admit  a  latitude  of  several  months ;  and  Bohnecke  seems 
to  think  that  the  year  of  Polyzelus  is  excluded  by  the  words  eVc 
TovTutv  ivtKCLkovv  loKifiaoQii^y    which  refer  to  Cephisodorns  and 
Chion.     But  the  question,  as  Droysen  has  sagaciously  perceived, 
turns  on  quite  a  different  point,  namely,  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  words  eVc  rov  avrov  dpxoiTOQf  which  Mr.  Clinton  omits  as  imma- 
terial in  his  quotation  of  the  passage,  and  which  Bohnecke  refers  to 
Tiroocrates,  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  he  had  never  conceived 
the  possibility  of  any  other  interpretation.     Mr.  Kennedy,  in  his 
translation  of  the  speech,  puts  the  same  construction  upon  them. 
*'  The  marriage  took  place  in  the  archonship  of  Polyzelus,  in  the 
month  of  Scirophorion  ;  the  divorce  was  registered  in  the  month 
of  Poseidon,  in  the  archonship  of  Timocrates.     Immediately  after 
the   marriage  I  came  fo  man's  estate,  made  my  complaint,  and 
demanded  an  account ;  and  finding  myself  plundered  of  all  my 
property,  I  commenced  my  action  in  the  Uut-mentioned  year,'* 
(Translation  of  Select   Speeches  of    Demosthenes  with  Notes, 
p.  109.)     Mr.  Kennedy  here  gives  exactly  the  same  rendering  to 
the  phrase  rac  ^UaQ  i\dy\avoVf  as  he  does  to  tXa^ov  r^v  ^imiy  in 
the  second  passage.     But  it  is  incredible  that  Demosthenes  should 
have  used  the  imperfect  and  the  aorist  indiscriminately,  with  re- 
ference to  the  same  transaction ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  reason  whatever,  either  in  the  form  of  the  sentence  or  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  for  separating  the  proceedings  described  by  the 
words  ehdvc  fiera  rove  ydfiovg  hoKifiaadelg  iveKaXovv  jcal  Xdyov  Airiy- 
Tovy,  from  those  which  are  indicated  by  the  words  ical  wavruty 
dTTotrnpovfieyog  rac  ^iKag  iXdyxayoy.     Bohnecke,  no  less  than  Mr. 
Kennedy,  makes  such  a  separation ;  and  Droysen  does  not  repre- 
sent his  argument  quite  correctly,  as  assuming  that  the  transac- 
tions described  by  the  words  iycKdXovy  xal  Xoyoy  Itiriirovy  also  took 
place  in  the  archonship  of  Timocrates.    But  it  is  manifest  that  the 
wdyTtuy  cLTroartpovfityog  belongs  as  much  to  the  former  as  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  period  ;  and  this  at  least  cannot  be  parted  from 
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rac  3/icac  €X«!iyxa»'o»'«     We  have  reason  therefore,  if  it  were  on    Arr«KDix 
this  ground  alone,  to  refer  rov  ahrov  &pj(ovTo^^  not  to  Timocrates,  '• 

but  to  Polyzelus,  in  whose  archonship  the  marriage,  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  beginning  of  the  period,  was  celebrated,  and 
to  consider  all  the  verbs,  EvtKoKowy  ^Tryrovy,  eXayxavor,  as  relating 
to  the  beginning  of  proceedings  instituted  immediately  after  the 
ZoKifiaaicLy  which  of  course  must  have  taken  place  in  the  archon- 
ship of  Polyzelus.   But  this  interpretation,  as  Droysen  has  pointed 
out,  is  most  strongly  confirmed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  orator's 
argument.     He  is  showing  the  improbability  of  the  pretence  set 
up  by  his  adversaries,  that  the  portion  of  Onetor's  sister  had  been 
paid  to  Aphobus.     If  it  was  paid  at  all^  it  must  have  been  in  the 
interval  between  the  marriage  in  the  archonship  of  Polyzelus, 
and  the  alleged  divorce  in  the  archonship  of  Timocrates.     But  the 
marriage  had  scarcely  taken  place  before  Demosthenes  came  of 
age,  and  began  to  prosecute  his  claim  upon  his  guardians :  a  state 
of  things  in  which  it  was  impossible  that  Onetor  could  think  of 
risking  his  sister's  portion,  by  subjecting  it  to  the  issue  of  the  im- 
pending action.     Accordingly  Bruckner   (p.  328.)  observes:  — 
DemostheneSy  to  be  sure^  means  it  to  be  understood  that  his  Soki- 
fiaaia  took  place  in  the  year  of  Polyzelus^  or  that  it  was  almost 
simultaneous  with  the  marriage,  and  there/ore  in  another  passage 
speaks  of  Aphobus  having  administered  his  property  ten  whole 
years  before  he  became  brother-in-law  to  Onetor,     Briickner's  ad- 
mission as  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  the  more  valuable, 
because  he  conceives  that  Demosthenes,  for  the  sake  of  strength- 
ening his  argument,  has  represented  the  interval  between  the 
marriage  and  the  examination  as  shorter  than  it  really  was,  the 
fact  being  that  he  only  came  of  age  in  the  year  of  Cephisodorus. 
Droysen  has  not  noticed  this  mode  of  avoiding  his  conclusion^ 
which  he  assumes  to  be  inevitable^  when  the  true  interpretation  of 
Tov  ai/rov  &prj^ovTo^  has  once  been  established.    But  it  is  certainly 
worth  considering ;  however  improbable  it  may  be,  that  for  the  sake 
of  such  a  trifling  advantage,  Demosthenes  should  have  ventured  on 
a  misstatement  of  a  date  so  material,  to  which  such  frequent  refer- 
ence must  have  been  made  in  all  the  preliminary  proceedings, 
and  which  was  incontrovertibly  attested  by  the  public  records. 
If  Demosthenes  came  of  age  on  the  completion  of  his  sixteenth 
year  in  the  archonship  of  Polyzelus,  and  in  the  month  Sciropho- 
rion,  he  was  bom  in  the  corresponding  month  of  01.  99.  2. 
B.  c.  382.    It  is  evident  that  the  result  thus  obtained  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  accounts  which  Demosthenes  gives  of  the  two 
periods,  the  one  previous,  the  other  subsequent,  to  his  father's 
death,  which  composed  his  minority.     At  his  father's  death  he 
was  seven  years  old  (icarcXiircK.  •  .  k^t  tirr  IrHy  orra),  and  he  fre- 
quently describes  his  wardship  as  having  lasted  ten  years.     Both 
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of  these  undoubtedly  maj  be,  and  are  generally  considered  as 
roand  numbers,  making  up  a  sum,  not  of  17,  but  only  of  about 
16  years.  It  must  howerer  be  observed  that  the  same  reason 
does  not  apply  to  both  periods.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  in- 
clined to  overstate  the  duration  of  his  wardship  for  the  sake  of 
strengthening  his  case.  But  it  is  dear  that  he  not  only  had  no 
such  motive  for  exaggeration  with  r^ard  to  the  other  period ; 
but  that,  as  whatever  was  added  to  the  first,  must  have  been 
deducted  from  the  second,  the  interest  of  his  cause  would  rather 
have  led  him  to  understate  the  age  at  which  he  was  left  under 
the  care  of  his  guardians.  Seebeck  indeed  (p.  329.)  argues  very 
speciously  that  as  the  exact  duration  of  the  wardship  was  one  of 
the  facts  which  had  been  thoroughly  investigated  in  the  anacrisis, 
Demosthenes  would  only  have  been  damaging  his  own  credit  with 
the  jury,  if  with  regard  to  it  he  had  departed  far  from  the  truth 
on  either  side.  So  much  however  is  dear,  that  however  little 
the  second  period  may  have  exceeded  nine  years,  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  supposing  the  first  to  have  fallen  as  little  short  of 
seven :  so  that  the  sum  of  16  years  will  still  be  complete. 

But  no  such  calculation  will  suit  the  date  assigned  by  Dionysins 
and  Bohnecke  for  the  birth  of  Demosthenes.  If  Demosthenes  was 
bom  01.  99.  4.,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Aphobus  he  was 
only  in  his  fifteenth  year,  which  he  completed  in  the  following 
archonship  of  Cephisodorus,  OL  103.  3.,  in  which  also  Bohnecke 
supposes  the  loKtiiaaia  to  have  taken  place :  in  the  course  there* 
fore  of  the  orator's  sixteenth  year.  This  he  completed  in  the 
archonship  of  Chioi^  OL  103.  4.,  and  thus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  of  Timocrates,  OL  104.  1.,  he  was  not  yet  quite  seventeen : 
agreeably  to  the  express  statement  of  Dionysius,  uf>xo*^T^>c  ^c  Tc/io- 
Kparovc  cic  troQ  liv  ifj^eStficits  iwraixuZiKaroy.  In  order  to  recon- 
cile these  dates  with  the  language  of  Demosthenes,  Bohnecke  is 
obliged  to  make  some  very  questionable  assumptions.  In  the 
first  place,  he  lays  down  the  general  rule  that  Demosthenes,  in  his 
chronological  statements,  always  indudes  both  the  terminus  a  quo 
and  the  terminus  ad  quern  in  his  calculation :  and  that  we  are  not 
to  look  for  rigid  arithmetical  accuracy  from  the  orator.  As  to  the 
correctness  of  this  last  observation,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and 
if  the  former  part  of  the  proposition  had  been  qualified  by  the 
substitution  of  sometimes  for  always  (jedesmal)^  it  would  certainly 
have  been  proved  by  the  examples  which  Bdhnecke  cites  in  sup- 
port of  it.  As  it  is,  they  are  wholly  inadequate  to  his  purpose, 
bdng  not  only  heterogeneous,  but  in  part  depending  on  his  own 
peculiar  and  disputable  system  of  chronology.  Thus  he  first 
assumes  that  the  third  Olynthiac  was  delivered,  not,  as  is  stated 
by  Philochorus  and  Dionysius,  OL  107.  4.,  but  in  the  first  quarter 
of  OL  107. 3. ;  and  then  he  quotes  the  passage  in  which  Demo 
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sthenes  speaks  of  the  siege  of  Heraenin,  the  news  of  which  was 
brought  to  Athens  in  Msmacterion,  OL  107.  1.,  as  an  illustration 
of  his  remark.  Me/iKijirOe  6t  inrtiyyiXdfi  ^tXiiriroc  vfuy  kv  Opqcff 
rplror  ^  riraprov  troc  rovrly  'Hpdloy  T€i\oi  woXiopKHy.  See- 
beck,  in  his  ezceUent  essay  on  the  First  Philippic  (Zimmermann's 
Zeiisekrifty  1888),  draws  an  entirely  different  inference  from  the 
same  passage,  and  premises  a  general  obsenration  which  seems 
much  less  open  to  objection  than  Bohnecke's.  The  ancients,  he 
observes  (p.  779.),  in  determining  a  point  of  time  by  its  distance 
from  another,  whether  past  or  future,  always  included  the  latter 
in  the  computation.  So  in  the  expressions  dies  tertius^  ante 
Nonas  or  Idus:  tertio  quoque  annOj  and  hd  rplrov  itovq:  so 
when  the  Olympic  Games  and  others,  which  recurred  at  like  in* 
tervals,  were  said  to  be  celebrated  iia  wifurrov  erovc,  or  qtdnto 
quoque  anno^  and  were  termed  Teyraernpucol^  or  qmnquennaies. 
Applying  this  remark  to  the  passage  of  Demosthenes,  he  proceeds 
to  infer  that  since  &e  oration  was  delivered,  in  OL  107.  4.,  the 
event  referred  to  roust  have  happened  in  OL  107.  1. ;  for  a  Greek, 
speakii^  with  reference  to  sometiiing  which  occurred  in  MsBmac* 
terion,  the  5th  month  of  OL  107.  1.,  could  not  say  that  it  was  the 
third  year — rplroy  croc  rovrl — ^before  the  same  month  in  OL  107.  3.^ 
nor  that  it  was  riniproy  €toq  tovtI  before  the  same  month  in 
OL  107.  4.  But  if,  when  he  spoke,  only  a  little  was  wanting  of 
the  return  of  that  month,  then,  for  the  sake  of  marking  the  length 
of  the  interval  more  accurately,  he  might  say  rpLrov  ^  Teraproy  croc 
Tovrl ;  not  implying  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  date,  but 
only  signifying  that  the  fourtii  year  was  nearlf  complete. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  explanation,  Bohnecke's  ge- 
neral proposition  would,  in  my  judgement,  remain  utterly  inad- 
missible, even  if  it  had  been  confirmed  by  a  still  greater  number 
of  less  equivocal  examples.  If  the  mode  c^  reckoning  he  describes 
was  peculiar  to  Demosthenes,  then  it  is  the  more  improbable  that 
Demosthenes  used  it  invariably  on  all  occasions,  and  not  either 
through  negligence  or  with  intentional  exaggeration.  It  will 
therefore  still  be  necessary  to  consider  his  chronological  statements 
with  reference,  not  to  this  general  rule,  but  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  each. 

Now,  Bohnecke  applies  his  proposition  to  all  the  passages  in 
which  Demosthenes  speaks  of  his  wardship  as  having  lasted  ten 
years.  He  is  willing  to  accept  the  expression  hnr  ctmv  oyra  as 
nearly  accurate,  and  to  suppose  that  Dmosthenes  was  just  at  the 
end  of  his  seventh  year  when  his  father  died.  Then  it  follows, 
according  to  Bohnecke's  calculation  on  the  data  of  Dionysius,  that 
the  ten  years  of  guardianship  so  frequently  mentioned  are  to  be 
understood  as  not  really  amounting  to  so  much  as  nine :  that  only 
•ight  full  years  intervened  between  the  father^s  death  and  the  Soci- 
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Appskdix    fiaaia  of  the  Son.     That  at  all  events  the  interval  did  not  exceed 
nine  years  is  proved,  Bohnecke  thinks,  hy  the  orator's  statement 
(Aphob.  I.  §  24.)  that  Therippides  managed  the  manufactory  seven 
years,  Aphobus  the  first  two  years.     Seven  and  two,  he  observes, 
make  only  nine ;  and  we  find  no  hint  of  a  third  person  having  had 
the  management.     This  inference  however  is  met  by  other  au- 
thors in  various  ways.     Seebeck  supposes  that  the  manufactory 
may  have   been  superintended  for  a  year  by  Milyas.    Voemel 
(Die  VormundschafU-rechnung  des  Demosthenes  in  Rh,  Mus,  ix. 
p.  436.)  that  it  was  out  of  work  so  long.    Droysen,  more  pro- 
bably, that  the  guardians  did  not  immediately  take  possession  of 
it.     But  this  statement  of  Demosthenes  raises  another  question  ; 
for  the  orator  proceeds  to  charge  Aphobus  with  interest  on  the 
profits  of  his  two  years  of  management  for  eight  years;  and  in 
this  demand  Bohnecke  finds  a  clear  demonstration  of  his  own 
opinion  as  to  the  duration  of  the  guardianship ;  for  he  supposes^ 
with   Reiske,  that  the  interest  is  charged  down  to  the  time  at 
which  Demosthenes  is  pleading ;  when,  according  to  the  common 
calculation,  not  eight  years,  but  ten,  would  have  elapsed  since 
the  manufactory  was  transferred  to  the  management  of  Therip- 
pides.    Bohnecke   therefore  would  establish  an  important  dis- 
tinction between  the  passages  in  which  the  orator  is  speaking  of 
the  term  of  his  wardship,  and  those  in  which  he  is  stating  his 
claims  against  his  guardians.     In  the  former  dass  of  passages  he 
talks  of  ten  years,  meaning  only  eight  years  and  a  fraction.     In 
the  latter  he  states  no  more  than  the  exact  number  of  years  which 
were  complete  at  the  time  of  the  trial.     The  groundlessness  of 
this  hypothesis  has,  I  think,  been  satisfactorily  shown  by  Droysen, 
who  observes  that  Demosthenes,  in  his  computation  of  interest, 
alludes  to  the  ten  years  as  a  definite  period  familiar  to  the  minds 
of  the  jury,  who,  without  some  express  caution  which  is  nowhere 
given,  could  only  have  understood  it  as  almost  all  readers  of  the 
speech  have  done  ever  since,  of  the  years  of  guardianship.     One 
passage  seems  quite  conclusive  on  this  point.    In  Aphob.  i,  §  41., 
Demosthenes  speaks  of  interest  for  the  ten  years,  to  tpyov  rHy  dcVa 
tTwy  (Mr.  Kennedy  does  not  translate  the  article),  and  almost 
immediately  afterward  reckons  the  sum  spent  by  the  guardians  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  workmen,  e^hofiiiKovra  fiydc  ev  role  ^cra 
€T€ffi  Tpo<^fly  Tovrwy  iifily  iiyriXkuc^riay,     It  seems  impossible  more 
clearly  to  identify  the  period  for  which  the  interest  is  charged  with 
that  of  the  guardianship.      If  it  be  asked,  how  it  happened  that 
Demosthenes  demanded  interest  for  a  time  full  two  years  short  of 
that  for  which  it  was  due,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  with  Droysen, 
that  the  sum  of  ten  talents,  at  which  the  damages  were  laid  against 
Aphobus,  was  probably  large  enough  to  cover  the  orator's  whole 
daim ;  and  perhaps  more  than  the  defendant  had  means  of  pay- 
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ing.  I  will  only  add  a  remark  on  the  concluding  words  of  the 
first  oration  against  Aphobus,  "Affm^oy  2c  fi^S'  fjv  i\a€e  vpoiK  Idi* 
Xoyra  Awo^vyaiy  koI  ravr  mi  ^eKar^*  This  passage  has  been 
commonly  cited  as  a  decisive  proof,  that  the  ten  years  assigned  by 
Demosthenes  for  the  duration  of  his  wardship  must  be  taken  as 
a  round  number.  Ycemel  however  in  the  above-mentioned 
essay  (p.  441.,  note),  disputes  this  inference,  observing  that  Apho- 
bus appears  not  to  have  received  the  whole  of  the  marriage  portion 
immediately  on  the  death  of  the  elder  Demosthenes  (as  Bohnecke 
also  has  remarked,  p.  71.),  and  therefore  that  interest  was  not  charge** 
able  for  the  whole  time  during  which  the  son  remained  a  ward. 
Bohnecke,  on  the  other  hand,  treats  the  passage  as  an  argument 
in  favour  of  his  own  view ;  while  to  me  it  appears  to  be  at  variance 
with  both  his  suppositions  as  to  the  orator's  mode  of  computation. 
Bohnecke  assumes  that  the  passage  describes  the  time  which  had 
elapsed  down  to  the  hour  in  which  the  speech  was  delivered,  and 
asks  how  it  can  be  explained^  if  twelve  years  had  then  expired 
since  the  beginning  of  the  guardianship.  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  easy  enough,  if  the  arbitrary  assumption  be  changed. 
But  Bohnecke  himself  has  not  thought  proper  to  explain  how  it 
happened  on  his  own  supposition — since  this  is  not  a  case  in  which 
either  the  terminus  a  quo  or  the  terminus  ad  quern  was  included 
in  the  calculation  —  that  Demosthenes  here  speaks  of  the  tenth, 
and  not  of  the  eleventh  year. 

Perhaps  a  word  should  be  said  on  the  expedition  to  Corcyra,  on 
which  Aphobus  was  about  to  sail,  soon  after  he  had  collected  the 
sum  due  to  him  for  the  marriage  portion.  (In  Aphob.  i.  §  19. 
einrXiiy  fiiXKkty  cic  K€pKvpay  rpifipap^og,)  Bohnecke  finds  a  happy 
coincidence  between  this  allusion  and  his  own  hypothesis,  accord- 
ing to  which  Demosthenes  the  father  died  in  the  first  half  of  01. 
101.  3.  For  in  the  second  half  of  the  same  Olympic  year  the 
Athenians  decreed  an  expedition  to  Ck)rcyra,  and  in  Munychion, 
the  tenth  month  of  the  year,  Timotheus  actually  sailed — not  how^ 
ever  for  Corcyra,  but  to  the  islands,  and  the  north  of  the  ^gean, 
where  we  know  he  was  detained  many  months  collecting  reinforce- 
ments for  his  fleet.  It  could  therefore  be  only  by  a  somewhat 
vague  mode  of  speaking  that  Aphobus  could  be  described  as  about 
to  sail  on  an  expedition  to  Corcyra  in  any  part  of  the  year  01. 
101.  3.,  though  it  is  true,  as  Bohnecke  points  out,  that  there  is 
far  greater  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  allusion  with  the  chrono* 
logy  of  Pseudo-Plutarch.  But  if  Demosthenes  was  born  in  01. 
99.  2.,  and  was  in  his  seventh  year  when  his  father  died,  which 
might  be  about  the  middle  of  OL  101.  1.,  near  the  end  of  376, 
then  in  the  following  spring,  375,  Aphobus  might  well  be  about  to 
sail  on  the  expedition  in  which  Timotheus  gained  his  famous  vic- 
tory off  Leucas.     This  it  must  be  owned  is  a  much  happier  coin- 
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cidence  than  Bohnecke's;  though  Droysen  seem  to  press  it  too 
far,  when  he  intimates  (p.  426.)  that  Demosthenes  would  hardly 
have  thought  it  sufficient  to  allude  so  slightly  to  a  less  celebrated 
expedition.  For  the  orator's  purpose  it  was  immaterial  whether 
his  hearers  were  reminded  of  the  right  expedition  or  not. 

These  are  the  main  grounds  on  which  I  find  myself  obliged  to 
reject  Bohnecke's  opinion  as  utterly  untenable,  and  am  induced  to 
prefer  the  date  01.  99.  2.,  for  the  birth  of  Demosthenes  to  that 
adopted  by  Mr.  Clinton  and  Briickner ;  though  the  difference  is 
only  of  a  few  months.  But  the  earlier  date  seems  to  me  on  the 
whole  to  accord  better  with  the  statements  of  Demosthenes  in  the 
speeches  we  have  been  considering.  I  sliall  not  here  discuss  the 
chronological  data  furnished  by  the  oration  against  Meidias,  where 
the  question  turns  mainly  on  the  arrangement  of  the  contem- 
poraneous Euboean  and  Olynthian  expeditions,  which  we  have  oc- 
casion to  consider  elsewhere,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
inquiry  into  the  unity  and  date  of  the  first  Philippic.  But  candour 
requires  me  to  admit  that  the  expedition  to  Olynthus,  which  I 
have  assigned  to  the  latter  half  of  OL  107.  1.,  requires  an  explan- 
ation, which  the  history  of  the  times,  so  far  as  it  is  at  present 
known  to  us,  does  not  furnish.  And  Droysen  has  not  nearly  met 
the  difficulty,  when  he  contents  himself  with  showing  from  the 
Aristocratea,  that  the  relations  subsisting  at  that  time  between 
Athens  and  Olynthuswere  perfectly  consistent  with  such  an  event. 
The  most  perplexing  part  of  the  question,  which  he  has  not  touched, 
is  how  the  language  of  the  Olynthiacs  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
fact,  that  an  alliance  had  been  previously  concluded  between  the 
two  states,  and  succours  sent  by  Athens  to  Olynthus  about  two 
years  before. 

Bohnecke  (p.  xv.,  note)  justly  objects  to  Seebeck,  that  accord- 
ing to  his  hypothesis  as  to  the  birth-year  of  Demosthenes,  the 
orator  had  completed  his  d3rd  year  when  he  composed  the  oration 
against  Meidias ;  though  the  objection  would  perhaps  have  come 
with  a  better  grace  from  one  who  had  not  taken  so  much  pains  to 
show  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  accuracy  of  Demo- 
sthenes in  his  chronological  statements.  But  if  Demosthenes  was 
bom  in  Scirophorion  of  01.  99.  2.,  he  completed  his  32d  year  in 
the  same  month  of  01.  107.  2.,  and  may  have  been  engaged  about 
that  time  in  the  composition  of  his  speech,  having  previously  as 
member  of  the  Five  Hundred  conducted  the  ihearia  to  the  winter 
Nemea  in  the  middle  of  that  year.  Here  however  again  I  must 
own  that  the  summer  Nemea  seem  to  me  to  correspond  better  with 
the  allusions  of  the  speech,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  in- 
dications they  afford  are  decisive  either  way. 

Bohnecke,  as  we  have  observed,  at  the  outset  of  his  inquiry 
censures  Mr.  Clinton  for  departing  by  a  year  from  the  date  of 
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Dionjsius,  and  so  taking  a  middle  course;  meaning  apparently 
one  for  which  no  authority  is  to  be  found.  Yet  both  Mr.  Clinton 
and  Briickner  believed  that  they  had  the  authority  of  Gellius, 
Libanius,  and  Plutarch  on  their  side.  Bohnecke  however,  not 
content  with  endeavouring  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  Diony- 
siusy  devotes  a  section  to  prove  that  all  the  other  trustworthy  tes- 
timonies of  ancient  authors — including  the  three  above  mentioned 
— agree  with  that  of  Dionysius.  The  manner  in  which  he  tries 
to  accomplish  this  operation  is  unfortunately  characteristic  of  his 
mode  of  dealing  with  authorities  which  make  against  his  hypo- 
thesis. That  of  Libanius,  who  states  that  Demosthenes  was 
eighteen  when  he  pleaded  his  cause  against  his  guardians,  {oktw- 
Kai^€Ka  €TStv  ^v,  ote  irpoQ  tovtov^  iiywvil^tTO^)  is  disposed  of  by  the 
assumption,  that  oKrutKaihtKa  irCtv  i(v  means,  was  in  his  eighteenth 
year.  So  when  Gellius  says  that  Demosthenes  was  septem  et  vi- 
ginti  annos  natus  at  the  time  of  the  oration  against  Androtion,  this 
must  mean  that  he  was  then  in  his  seven  and  twentieth  year, 
though  in  comparing  Cicero's  age  when  he  pleaded  the  cause  of 
Roscius,  Grellius  expresses  it  by  the  phrase  septimo  et  vicesimo. 
But  the  concluding  words  of  Gellius  Bohnecke  passes  over  in 
silence ;  and  it  would  probably  have  been  beyond  his  skill  to 
reconcile  them  with  the  date  of  Dionysius.  They  are  Vixerunt 
qtioque  (Cicero  and  Demosthenes)  non  nimis  numerum  annorum 
diversunij  alter  tres  et  sexaginta  annos,  Demosthenes  sexaginta, 
Mr.  Clinton  observes,  that  sixty  gears  complete  at  the  period  of 
the  orator^s  death  in  the  fourth  month  of  tJie  archon  PhilocleSj 
would  raise  his  birth  to  the  fourth  month  of  Evander  (01.  99.  3.). 
But  Gellius  cannot  have  meant  to  say  that  the  sixty  years  were 
only  just  complete  at  the  death  of  Demosthenes  any  more  than 
Cicero's  sixty-three,  which  he  exceeded  by  ten  or  eleven  months ; 
and  if  Demosthenes  was  born  in  Scirophorion  of  01.  99.  2.,  the 
time  of  his  death  would  correspond  perfectly  well  with  the  state- 
ment of  Gellius.  But  if  he  was  born  in  01.  99.  4.  (and,  as 
Bohnecke  supposes,  in  the  autumn),  he  barely  lived  to  the  begin- 
ning of  his  sixtieth  year.  Gellius  therefore  certainly  cannot  be 
numbered  among  the  followers  of  Dionysius. 

I  will  add  but  one  remark  on  the  principle  of  the  discussion. 
The  value  of  the  argument  founded  on  the  authority  of  Dionysius, 
whatever  it  may  be,  must  evidently  remain  stationary.  There  is 
no  room  to  hope  that  it  will  ever  receive  the  smallest  increase  from 
any  discovery  of  fresh  information,  or  any  new  combination  of 
data  which  we  already  possess.  We  know  as  much  as  we  ever 
shall  of  the  sources  from  which  Dionysius  drew  his  statements, 
and  the  doubt  to  which  they  are  at  present  subject  must  always 
continue  to  hang  over  them.  But  happily  this  is  not  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  statements  of  Demosthenes  which  bear  upon  this 
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Amvmx   question.     These  have  received  some  additional  light  from  each 
.  successive  investigation  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  them ;  and 

there  is  no  reason  to  despair  of  their  being  still  further  cleared  up, 
until  the  opinions  of  learned  men  shall  converge  to  the  same  re- 
sult. But  nothing  can  tend  more  to  retard  this  desirable  consum- 
mation  than  the  method  which  Bohnecke  has  adopted  in  this  in- 
quiry ;  setting  up  an  arbitrary  standard,  and  then  straining  his 
ingenuity  to  bring  all  other  testimony  into  apparent  conformity 
with  it. 


APPENDIX  IL 

ON  THE  UNITY  AND  DATE  OP   THE  FIRST  PHILIPPIC. 

In  the  present  miserably  imperfect  state  of  our  information  con- 
cerning the  times  of  Philip,  the  unity  and  date  of  the  first  Philippic 
are  questions  of  considerable  importance  for  the  history  of  that 
portion  of  his  reign  which  is  comprised  within  the  107th  Olympiad. 
Seebeck  (in  Zimmermann's  Zeitachrifty  1838,  No.  91 — ^97.)>  was 
the  first  to  draw  attention  to  a  view  of  the  contents  of  the  speech, 
which,  if  it  be  admitted,  supersedes  all  further  inquiry  as  to  the 
first  point,  and  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  first  Philippic 
is  not  an  original  whole,  but  has  been  made  up  of  two  distinct 
orations,  or  parts  of  orations,  which  are  separately  enumerated  by 
Dionysius,  and  must  have  been  delivered  at  an  interval  of  pro- 
bably not  less  than  a  year  from  one  another.  The  ground  on 
which  Seebeek  rests  this  conclusion  is  very  simple  and  patent  to 
the  judgement  of  every  intelligent  reader.  It  is  that  the  plan  of 
operations  proposed  in  the  second  part  of  the  speech  is  directly  at 
variance  with  that  which  is  recommended  in  the  first  part,  and 
cannot  have  been  brought  forward  at  the  same  time.  The  plan 
unfolded  in  the  first  part  consists  of  two  distinct  and  independent 
proposes :  one,  which  is  evidently  the  foremost  both  in  order  and 
importance,  is  to  keep  an  armament,  consisting  of  50  triremes,  to 
be  manned  by  Athenian  citizens,  horse  transports  for  half  the 
cavalry,  and  an  adequate  number  of  vessels  for  provisioning  the 
fieet,  in  constant  readiness  to  sail  from  Attica  at  the  shortest  no- 
tice, whenever  it  might  be  necessary  to  meet  one  of  Philip's  sud- 
den excursions  out  of  his  own  dominions,  such  as  the  expedition 
to  Thermopylae,  the  Chersonesus,  or  dynthus  (§  17.  rawra  /icy 
oT/ittt  Ziiv  virdpxety  ciri  rag  i^aliffvrjQ  ravrag  Atto  rfjg  oiKiiag  \vpaQ 
ahrov  trTpareiaQ  eIq  IluXac  ical  Xf^poyrjovv  Kai  Siroi  /SovXeroc.  I  can- 
not believe  with  Seebeck  and  others,  that  while  the  names  Pylaa 
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and  Chersonesus  referred  to  actual  occurrences,  that  of  Olyntbus  ArFiHoix 
was  only  meant  to  signify  a  possible  case).  Such  a  state  of  pre-  .  ^^'  , 
paration  would  either  deter  Philip  from  making  such  movements, 
or  would  enable  the  Athenians  to  counteract  them,  by  calling  him 
away  to  the  defence  of  his  own  territories.  The  other,  subordi- 
nate and  complemental,  branch  of  the  plan,  was  to  maintain  a 
force  of  2000  infantry  and  200  cavalry — one  fourth  of  each  arm 
being  Athenian  citizens — with  an  escort  of  ten  triremes,  to  be 
continually  employed  in  carrying  on  a  buccaneering  warfare 
against  Philip.  (§  19.  After  the  first  part  of  the  plan  has  been 
stated,  Tavra  fiiy  tariv^  &  tcaai  htZo'^Qai  <^iifit  Ztlv  koI  w<ipe<rK€vaaOai 
irpotrrfKUv  oT^iac,  irpoQ  Zk  tovtoiq  Zvvafdv  nva  i^rifii  7rpo\€ipl<ravBai 
^ely  vfjidg,  ff  (Tvve\Qc  iro\€fiii<r€i  Koi  KaK&Q  iKEivov  woifitret.  and  §  23. 
ovi:  tvi  yvy  fifuy  iropleratrOat  Zvyafity  r^v  eKely^  vapaTa^Ofiiytiy^  iiXXd 
Xrjerrtveiy  iLyayicri  ral  tovt^  rf  Tpow^  tov  iroXifiov  ^(p^o'Oai  ri^y 
vputrriy.)  Here  then  we  have  a  clear  description  of  two  forces 
designed  for  two  entirely  different  objects :  the  one,  remaining  at 
home,  to  be  sent  out  occasionally  on  great  emergencies  to  resist 
Philip's  enterprises;  the  other,  to  be  stationed  abroad  in  some 
convenient  position  near  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  annoying  the  enemy  by  a  series  of  petty  desultory 
incursions :  the  one  destined  mainly  for  defensive,  the  other  for 
aggressive  purposes.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  the  speech  a 
reason  is  assigned — derived  from  the  obstacles  opposed  to  navi- 
gation between  Attica  and  the  north  of  the  ^gean  by  winter 
storms  and  by  the  Etesian  winds  in  summer — why  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  such  a  system  of  operations  as  is  recommended 
in  the  first  part,  for  counteracting  Philip's  movements  by  occa- 
sional expeditions,  and  why  all  hope  of  a  successful  resistance 
to  his  undertakings  must  rest  on  the  maintenance  of  an  arma- 
ment, consisting  both  of  land  and  sea  forces,  which  should  be 
always  at  hand,  wintering  in  one  or  other  of  the  northern  islands, 
Lemnos  or  Imbros  or  Sciathus,  to  carry  on  the  war  without  inter- 
mission. (§  32.  Zei  Toiyvy  ravT  lyOvfiovfAiyovg  fifj  ftoTjOeiaic 
woXt^tly — vtrrepiovfity  yap  liira. yrwy  —  aXXa  wapatricitf^  avyi^ti 
Kol  Zvya^ct).  It  may  be  said  perhaps  that  we  are  to  interpret  the 
Zei  fiff  porjBeiaiQ  iroXr^eTr,  as  if  fioyoy  was  understood — not  merely 
with  occasional  succours.  But  in  the  first  place,  the  reason  alleged 
is  equally  valid,  whether  such  succours  constituted  the  whole  or 
only  a  part  of  the  plan  :  and  in  the  next  place,  the  office  assigned 
to  this  armament  is  manifestly  the  same  for  which  the  force  pro- 
posed to  be  kept  in  readiness  at  home  was  destined — not  piratical 
aggression,  but  resistance  to  Philip's  enterprises.  (§  31.  ro7c 
iryivfiatTi  koi  rate  tipatc  tov  iTOvg  rd  ToWd  irpoXafi^aPwy  diairpar' 
T€rai  ^/XiTTTTOc,  Jfci*  0vXa{oc  rove  Irfittlac  ^  roy  •)^tifiCiya  ein\eipet, 
HviK  ay  IjfiilQ  //j)  ZvyalfxeOa  ixe  7<re  ^^iiceVOai).     The  result  of  keep- 
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AmtMoiz    ing  an  armament  always  close  to  the  theatre  of  war,  is  presently 

_  ,  afterwards  stated  to  be,  that  the  Athenians  would  no  longer  waste 

their  time  in  ineflfectual  deliberations  on  the  same  subjects.  (§  33. 
a  I'  ravra  TOpitnjre  .  •  •  .  lira  .  .  •  rove  orparcwrac  rag  Tpiripeig  tovq 
iwiriac  iyreXii  Tciffay  r^y  Ivvafiiy  KaraKXtiariTe  twlrf  iro- 
Xe/i^  fteyety  .  .  •  iravvead*  iitl  vtpl  tAv  airri^v  (iovXtvofieyoi  Kai. 
xXeov  ovhey  woiovyreo).  But  how  could  this  be  the  effect  of  such 
a  measure,  if  the  employment  of  the  main  force,  which  was  to  be 
kept  at  home  in  readiness  for  great  emergencies,  was  still  to  de- 
pend as  much  as  ever  on  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly,  as  well 
as  on  the  accidents  of  the  season  and  on  the  weather  ?  The  whole 
argument  to  the  end  of  the  speech  tends  to  maintain  the  exclusive 
expediency  of  one  kind  of  preparation,  and  that  the  one  which,  if 
the  speech  is  an  original  whole,  is  represented  in  the  first  part  as 
secondary  and  supplemental.  Otherwise  it  may  be  supposed  that 
Demosthenes  had  seen  the  necessity  of  fitting  out  an  armament  for 
the  foreign  station  on  a  larger  scale,  adequate  to  both  purposes. 

For  these  reasons,  and  not  in  deference  to  the  authority  of 
Dionysius,  which  I  am  quite  willing  to  put  out  of  the  ques- 
tion here  as  well  as  in  the  inquiry  about  the  order  of  the  Olyn- 
thiacs  and  the  birth-year  of  Demosthenes,  I  find  myself  obliged  to 
consider  the  first  Philippic  as  compiled  from  two  distinct  orations. 
Bohnecke  indeed  dismisses  Seebeck*s  argument  with  the  remark, 
(p.  XV i.  note,)  that  any  one  may  easily  refute  it  by  a  correct  ex- 
planation of  the  speech.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  has  not 
deigned,  either  in  the  place  where  he  makes  this  assertion,  or  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  where  he  is  reporting  the  substance  of  the 
speech  (p.  161.)  and  expressly  treating  of  its  unity  (p.  269.),  to 
give  the  slightest  hint  as  to  the  nature  of  this  correct  explanation. 
But  as  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  a  critic  not 
inferior  in  sagacity  to  Bohnecke  himself  (Droysen  in  Rh.  Mus.  x. 
p.  433.,  and  Ueber  die  ^chtheit  der  Urkunden,  &c.  p.  169.),  1 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  that,  after  a  repeated  perusal  of 
the  speech  with  a  view  to  this  question,  I  have  been  unable  to 
discover  it. 

As  to  the  two  orations  of  which  the  present  whole  is  composed, 
Seebeck,  with  Dionysius,  and  most  of  the  modern  critics,  assigns 
the  first  Philippic,  ending  with  the  iropov  a7ro^£c£ic,  to  OL  107.  1., 
and  he  supposes  that  the  peroration,  immediately  following  that 
document,  may  have  been  lost  with  it.  As  to  the  second  oration, 
which  apparently  begins  as  abruptly  as  the  former  breaks  off,  he 
proposes  an  explanation,  which  however,  whether  satisfactory  or 
not,  can  never  claim  any  higher  value  than  that  of  an  ingenious 
conjecture.  He  thinks  that  it  was  delivered  toward  the  end  of 
107.  2.  while  Demosthenes  was  a  member  of  the  Five  Hundred, 
and  that  in  the  opening  words,  &  fiev  i^/icic  ^^ivvfifuOa  evpclv  ravra 
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itniyy  be  is  referring  to  the  irpo€ov\evfiaj  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  council,  and  which  he  had  been  commissioned  to  advocate 
in  the  assembly.  The  main  question  however  is,  whether  either 
was  delivered,  as  Bohnecke  supposes  to  have  been  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  whole,  after  the  Oljnthiacs,  and  in  the  interval 
between  Philip's  conquest  of  the  Chalcidian  towns,  and  his  attack 
on  Oljnthus  itself.  *  Bohnecke  conceives  that  the  precise  juncture 
was  when  Philip  was  just  recovering  from  an  illness  brought  on 
by  the  wound  which  he  received  in  bis  eye  before  the  Thracian 
Methone.  To  this  illness  be  refers  the  rumours  alluded  to  in  the 
speech:  riQvfiKt  ^iXiinro^ ;  oh  fia  AC  a\X*  atrOiyii' — which  all  prece- 
ding writers  had  connected  with  the  illness  by  which,  we  know 
from  Demosthenes,  Philip  was  interrupted  in  his  Thracian  expe- 
dition (01.  m.  §  6.  ifyyiXOri  i^iXiiriroc  aaOeyHv  ij  redytkn;).  And  he 
thinks  that  this  conjecture  —  for  it  is  at  best  nothing  more  —  is 
confirmed  by  Ulpian,  following  a  more  ancient  author.  He 
quotes  Ulpian*s  words,  kol  yap  fj  atrdivtia  ^ikiwTov  vpo  TfjQ  iroXi- 
opjciac  *0\vyOovj  as  a  statement  that  the  illness  alluded  to  in  the 
first  Philippic  happened  only  a  little  before  Philip  laid  siege  to 
Olynthus.  If  however  he  had  transcribed  Ulpian's  whole  note,  it 
would  have  been  evident  that  the  words  quoted  have  no  such 
meaning,  but  on  the  contrary  confirm  the  common  interpretation 
of  the  orator's  text.  The  note  runs  thus :  ridytiKf  4>(Xcir7roc)  hrevOiy 
6pfiwfi€yoi  i^aiy  6ti  irputTOQ  ovtoq  6  Aoyoc,  Kal  yap  ^  ^adiyeia 
^cXiXTov,  Tpo  rJ|c  ToXiopKiag  *OXvi'dov'  aXXd  t^afiiy  on  ovk  aireiKog 
avTOV  re  TOiovror  0€iyai  wc  ky  irapahdyuarty  K&y  J^y  role  j(p6yois 
wpoyeviarepoy'  iKtiyoi  yap  &Te  ravra  diXoyne  yiyivdai  iOpvWovy, 
The  reader  will  see  at  once  tliat  Ulpian  is  combating  the  argument 
of  some  more  ancient  writers,  who  inferred  from  the  allusion  to 
Philip's  illness,  which  had  given  rise  to  rumours  of  his  death,  that 
the  oration  must  have  preceded  the  Olynthiacs ;  because  Philip's 
illness  —  the  only  notable  one  that  had  ever  befallen  him  —  w^as 
prior  to  the  siege  of  Olynthus,  which  they  believed  to  have  given 
occasion  to  the  Olynthiacs.  Ulpion  admits  their  premisses  :  that 
the  illness  belonged  to  an  earlier  period  than  that  which  he  would 
assign  to  the  speech,  but  contends  that  Demosthenes  might  never- 
theless have  alluded  to  those  long-post  rumours,  as  an  example  of 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  Athenians  circulated  news  which 
they  wished  to  be  true.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  a  unique  speci- 
men of  the  manner  in  which  Bohnecke  sometimes  treats  his 
authorities.  It  is  true  that,  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage  of 
the  third  Olynthiac,  Ulpian  does  say,  iiriKiyhvyittQ  dtrOeyfitrai  iptitn 
^IXnnroy^  ore  r^y  'M.iObjyTjy  iwoXiopKil^  and  proceeds  to  give  the 
story  of  the  wound  in  the  eye.  But  Bohnecke  himself  seems  to 
have  been,  aware  that  this  testimony  could  not  be  of  much  service 
to  him^  and  passes  it  over  in  silence. 
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ArrExoix        The  grounds  which  Bohnecke  alleges  for  his  opinion  are  partly 
•    .    external,  partly  internal.     The  former  would  no  doubt,  if  it  was 
simply  a  question  of  authority,  decide  it  against  Dionysius.     The 
arguments  drawn  from  the  oration  itself  are  always  ingenious, 
often  specious,  but  to  my  mind  never  convincing.     I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  them,  which  would 
lead  to  endless  minute  and  inconclusive  details.     But  there  is  one 
which  I  must  briefly  notice,  as  it  involves  a  question  of  greater 
importance  for  the  history  of  this  period.     Bohnecke  (p.  240.)  de- 
nies that,  after  the  peace  of  S59,  the  Athenians  were  ever  in  a 
state  of  open  war  with  Philip  b^ore  350,  when  he  supposes  the 
Olynthian  War  to  have  begun.     If  so,  it  would  be  clear  that  the 
first  Philippic  could  not  have  been  spoken  sooner.     But  the  argu- 
ments by  which  Bohnecke  endeavours  to  establish  his  proposition 
are  most  unsatisfactory,  and  almost  all  either  beg  the  question,  or 
pervert  the  meaning  of  his  authorities.     That  the  Athenians  were 
not  at  war  with  Philip  when  he  attacked  Potidasa,  is  proved,  as 
Bohnecke  contends,   by  two  facts :  that  the  Athenian  succours 
arrived  too  late,  and  that  Philip  treated  the  Athenian  garrison  in 
a  friendly  manner,  and  sent  them  home  without  ransom.     One  is 
surprised  that  Bohnecke  should  not  have  observed  that  this  last 
argument  would  prove  that  there  was  no  war  before  the  peace 
of  359  :  for  Philip  treated  the  prisoners  he  made  from  the  army 
of  Mantias  with  like  generosity.     But  again,  when  Methone  and 
Pagasffi  were  in  danger,  the  Athenians  decreed  to  send  armaments 
to  succour  them  against  ^Philip.     But  still  the  peace,  Bohnecke 
argues,  was  not  broken,  because  the  towns  fell  before  the  decrees 
were  carried   into  execution.     In  the  battle  with   Onomarchus, 
Chares  (as  Bohnecke  states,  referring  to  Diodorus  xvi.  35.)  did 
not  venture,  though  he  was  near  at  hand,  to  interpose  in  aid  of 
the  PhocianSy  but  only  took  their  fugitives  on  board.     As  to  the 
supposed  caution  of  Chai-es,  whether  to  avoid  breaking  the  peace 
or  from  any  other  motive,  not  a  word  is  to  be  found  in  Diodorus 
or  anywhere  else.      But  at  least  no  such  scruples  were  felt  by  the 
Athenians,  when  soon  after  they  repelled  Philip's  attempt  to  pass 
through  Thermopylae.  Bohnecke  states  the  fact  as  a  part  of  his  case, 
assuming  that  this  famous  expedition  was  not  a  hostile  movement, 
but  only  a  pacific  precaution.     Still  less,  according  to  Bohnecke, 
could  the  decree  for  the  relief  of  Heraaum  be  considered  as  an 
indication  of  a  state  of  war,  since  its  execution  was  suspended 
by  the  news  of  Philip's  illness.     This  is  the  positive  part  of  Boh- 
necke's  argument.     In  a  note  he  despatches  the  passages  which 
have  been  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  contrary  opinion 
with  the  remark,  that  they  may  be  more  properly  referred  to  the 
Social  War :  to  which  he  subjoins  the  startling  assertion,  that 
this  war  was  begun  for  the  recovery  of  Amphipolis.    As  autho» 
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rities  for  this  statement  he  cites  the  virSBeffiQ  to  Isocrates  irepl  dp, 
(where  it  is  related  that  Chares,  having  heen  sent  to  reduce  Am- 
phipolis,  had  chosen,  instead,  to  turn  his  forces  against  the  Chians 
and  Rhodians,  and  other  revolted  allies  of  Athens,  and  so  kindled 
the  Social  War),  and  the  Bavarian  Scholiast  on  Dem.  OL  i.  p.  17. 
(p.  22.  Reisk.).  The  Scholiast's  note  (on  the  words  roy  trpo  tov 
iroXifwy)  is,  tov  5i*  *Afi<piiro\iy  Xcycc,  elg  oy  \i\ia  ^laKotria  ToXayra 
ayrikifOfi,  To  jadge  wliether  the  Scholiast  meant  to  describe  the 
Social  War  by  the  words  roy  ^i  'Afi^iVoXii',  it  will  be  useful  to 
compare  this  estimate  of  the  expenditure  with  those  which  we 
find  in  two  other  passages  to  which  Bohnecke  refers,  and  with  a 
statement  of  Demosthenes  which  throws  light  upon  both.  Iso- 
crates (Areop.y  p.  141.  e.)  speaks  of  1000  talents  which  had  been 
wasted  on  the  maintenance  of  mercenaries.  The  Areopagiticus 
was  written  soon  after  the  end  of  the  Social  War,  but  probably, 
as  Mr.  Clinton  thinks,  not  published  before  353.  In  the  following 
year  352  occurred  the  expedition  to  Thermopylae,  which,  as  we 
learn  from  Demosthenes  (De  F.  L.  §  95.),  cost  upwards  of  200 
talents.  We  have  thus  an  explanation  of  the  difference  between 
the  sum  stated  by  Isocrates.  and  that  stated  by  the  Scholiast ;  but 
only  on  the  supposition  that  the  Scholiast  did  not  mean  to  identify 
the  Social  War  with  that  h*  'A/i^/iroXci',  but  on  the  contrary  con- 
sidered the  expedition  to  ThermopylaB  as  included  in  the  latter. 
We  should  thus  have  1200  talents  spent  down  to  352.  But  if  the 
Scholiast's  meaning  should  appear  doubtful,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  passage  of  iEschines 
which  Bohnecke,  with  astonishing  inattention  and  forgetfulneas 
of  his  own  hypothesis,  has  cited  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion, 
^schines  is  reminding  his  hearers  of  the  juncture  at  which  they 
were  deliberating  on  the  treaty  with  Philip  {De  F.  Z.,  p.  37.  §  73.). 
He  first  observes,  that  they  began  the  war  on  account  of  Amphi- 
polis:  r^y  fiey  ap^i^y  lirotrfffafitda  tov  troXiftov  virrf> 'A/i^tn  o'Xcuic* 
The  question  then  is,  what  war  ?  According  to  Bohnecke,  the 
Social  War.  But  ^schines  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  losses  and 
disasters  which  the  Athenians  had  sufiered  in  the  course  of  this 
war,  as  justifying  the  advice  he  gave  in  favour  of  concluding 
peace  with  Philip.  Moreover,  in  this  war,  1500  talents  had  been 
spent  upon  mercenaries.  (So  also  Demosthenes,  01.  in.  p.  336. 
§  28.  irXe/oi  9  X^^'''  ^^^  irtyraKdma  roKayra  ayqXutKafjiey  etc  ohhiy 
lioy,)  Are  we  to  suppose  that  JSschines  is  only  giving  a  difierent 
estimate  of  the  expense  of  the  Social  War  from  that  of  Isocrates  ? 
or  that  300  talents  had  been  expended  after  the  expedition  to 
Thermopylae,  on  the  war  with  Philip  which  the  Athenians  had 
begun  for  the  recovery  of  Amphipolis  ?  (roy  ^poyoy  h  Z  vpoc 
^iXtmroy  vrep  'AfjujuiroXewc  liroXefjiovfiey,  ..^^ch.  in  Ctes.  p.  61.) 
The  strangest  thing  is  that  Bohnecke  himself  afterwards  (p.  254.) 
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ArrKNDix  quotes  a  portion  of  this  passage  with  a  view  to  establish  his  date 
for  the  first  Philippic,  and  observes  that  it  is  clear  that  the  facts 
alluded  to  in  it  can  only  have  occurred  toward  the  end  of  the  war 
with  Philip.  If  the  view  which  ^Sschinea  took  of  the  relations 
between  Athens  and  Macedonia,  during  the  time  when  thej  are 
supposed  by  Bohnecke  to  have  been  still  at  peace  with  one  an- 
other, is  thus  clear,  there  can  be  no  more  doubt  as  to  that  of 
Demosthenes.  Bohnecke  indeed  asserts  that  when  Demosthenes 
says  (Olynth.  I.  p.  12.  §  11.)  to  fuy  yap  xoXAa  AxoXvXtKivai  Kara 
Tov  ir6\€fioy  r^c  hfuripac  d/icXe/ac  &y  rcc  6e/i|  hxai^c,  he  is  most 
probably  speaking  of  the  Social  War.  But  no  reader  who  will 
compare  these  words  with  the  context  can  fail  to  observe  that  the 
losses  which  the  orator  here  says  may  justly  be  ascribed  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  Athenians,  can  be  no  others  than  those  which 
he  had  himself  been  enumerating  just  before,  as  arising  from  this 
very  cause,  namely,  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  Potidaea,  Methone,  Pa- 
gasae.  The  war  in  which  these  places  were  lost  could  only  have 
been  the  war  with  Philip.  Another  passage  not  less  decisive  is 
adduced  elsewhere  by  Bohnecke  himself  as  an  argument  for  the 
later  date  of  the  first  Philippic  It  is  in  the  first  part  of  the 
speech,  p.  41.  Demosthenes  bids  the  people  refiect,  that  there 
was  a  time  when  Pydna,  Potidasa,  and  Methone,  and  all  the  sur- 
rounding regions  were  devoted  to  their  interest  {tixo^iv  itote 
Y^/icIc  Uvfivav  ical  Uorihaiay  Kal  MeSwytiy  rai  vdyra  roy  tokov  tovtov 
olictloy  k*vicXy ;  compare  de  Cor.  §  373.  oiictia  xal  avfifiaya).  If  then, 
he  proceeds,  Philip  had  at  that  time  thought  it  too  arduous  an  un- 
dertaking to  make  war  with  the  Athenians,  who  possessed  so  many 
places  which  threatened  the  security  of  his  territory,  while  he  him- 
self was  destitute  of  allies,  he  would  have  effected  none  of  the  things 
he  has  achieved,  and  would  never  have  acquired  so  great  a  power 
(ct  Tolyvy  *«Xi«»ac  roTt  ravrrfy  cff)(f  Tijy  yy^firiyj  mc  x*'^**'^*' 
iroXefitiy  iariy  'AOiyFai'oic  t')(pviri  roo'avra  iiriruyiir^ara  r^c  avrou 
X^pf^Q  <^*  ^*  ^O*  ^^^  Philip,  seeing  that  all  those  places  were 
prizes  of  war  for  the  vigilant  and  active  (aOXa  tou  iroXe/iov  k'tlfieya 
iyfitir^),  has  subdued  and  made  himself  master  of  them  all,  partly 
as  conquests  made  iu  war,  partly  as  included  among  his  allies 
(wdyra  icarcorpairrac  rat  cx^^)  ra  ^ey  wq  ay  eXwy  tiq  expi  iroXifi^j  to. 
2e,  o'v^/iaxa  Kal  <piXa  voci/o'd/ici'oc).  Bohnecke  presses  the  irayra 
KaritrrpaTrrai  Kal  ex^c  into  an  argument  that  the  speech  must  have 
been  delivered  after  Philip  had  again  wrested  Potidaea  from  the 
Olynthians.  He  entirely  overlooks  the  far  clearer  inference  from 
the  whole  passage,  that  Philip  had  made  war  on  the  Athenians 
for  the  sake  of  these  acquisitions.  Unless  this  was  so,  the  orator's 
hypothetical  case  would  have  been  irrelevant  and  unmeaning. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  seemed  to  justify  this  detailed  in- 
yestigatioDy  in  which  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  passed  over  any 
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of  the  arguments  or  authorities  put  forward  hy  Bohnecke  in    ArrsNoiz 

defence  of  his  opinion.     The  result  as  to  the  first  Philippic  is  of        ^^'     . 

course  only  to  remove  an  objection  which  would  be  fatal  to  the 

view  I  take  of  its  date,  whether  considered  as  one  or  as  two 

orations.  The  reason  which  would  compel  me  to  reject  Bohnecke's 

hypothesis  on  that  point,  even  though  I  might  be  wholly  unable  to 

explain  several  passages  which  seem  to  favour  it,  is  that  it  seems 

to  me  impossible  that  the  speech  can  have  been  delivered  in  such 

a  state  of  affairs  as  that  which  he  supposes  ;  namely,  after  Philip 

had  been  for  more  than  a  year  making  war  on  the  Chalcidians,  had 

reduced  all  their  towns,  and  had  only  been  arrested  in  his  progress 

by  the  wound  in  his  eye :  and  after  the  Athenians  had  sent  two 

expeditions  to  the  aid  of  the  Chalcidians  or  of  Olynthus,  and 

Demosthenes  had  delivered  three  orations  urging  the  Athenians 

to  espouse  her  cause  as  involving  their  own  safety.     It  is  not  only 

that  the  first  Philippic  contains  not  the  remotest  allusion  to  such  a 

state  of  things,  but  that  its  whole  tenor  is  inconsistent  with  such  a 

supposition.     At  the  date  of  the  speech,  Philip's  immediate  designs 

arjs  not  known  at  Athens.     They  afibrd  matter  for  a  great  variety 

of  speculations  and  rumours.     Some  of  the  Athenian  quidnuncs 

believe  that  his  views  are  directed  toward  Boeotia ;  others  that  he 

is  busied  about  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Persia ;  others  again 

that  he  is  occupied  with  fortifying  his  frontier  on  the  side  of 

lUyria.    These  are  only  specimens  of  the  reports  which  are  afioat: 

(§  48.  viUiv  2'  ol  fity  wipiioyrec  fura  AoKtiai^oviwy  ifaol  ^IXiiriroy 

wpdrreiy  n^v  Bif&i/wv  garaXviriy  i:ai  rac  froXirelac  liatnrdy,  oi  h* 

^C  irpia€tic  irirofi^ty  uq  [iaaiXia ,  of  3*  ev  'IXXvptoTc  iroXug  Tti\i' 

(siyj  oi  Bi  X6yovc  wXarroyrtQ  tKatrroQ  vepupxo^ida),     Demosthenes 

observes  that,  whatever  might  be  Philip's  intentions,  he  would 

take  care  not  to  let  them  be  known  to  the  silly  authors  of  this 

idle  gossip :  but  the  orator  himself  does  not  profess  to  be  better 

informed,  or  to  have  any  more  probable  conjecture  to  ofier.  (§  49. 

iyit   ^  olfiai  fiiy  lixlyoy  fieOveiy  r^  ^eyiOei  rwy  irtvpayfiiytay  koX 

xoXXa  TOiovTa  oytiptyKoXtly  iy  rp  yywfiy.  ov  ^iyroi  ye  fia  ^i  otruf 

wpoaipeiffOai  irpamiyf  dtrrt  tovq  ayonroTCLTOVQ  rwy  trap  ///icv  illiyai 

Ti  fiiXXei  wouXy  iictlyoQ.  dvoi^rc^raroc  yap  diny  oi  XoyoToiovyriQ.)  And 

all  this  at  a  time  when  it  must  have  been  universally  notorious, 

and  above  all  perfectly  evident  to  every  man  at  Athens,  that 

Philip's  inmiediate  object  was  the  conquest  of  Olynthus,  and  that 

he  would  certainly  prosecute  it  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from 

the  effects  of  his  wound. 

The  measures  proposed,  both  defensive  and  offensive,  correspond 
to  the  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  Philip's  projects  indicated  by  the 
whole  of  the  speech,  but  not  to  such  a  juncture  as  Bohnecke  sup- 
poses. They  are  designed  to  secure  the  Athenians  against  sudden 
attacks  which  Philip  might  make  on  their  possessions  or  their 
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ArrKMDix     allies.     (§  17.  €irc  rac  italt^vriQ  ravra^  avo  Ttjc  ofrc/ac  X^P^^  avrov 
.  oTpare/ac  eig  IlvXac  icat  Xt^pdytitroy  xal  "OXvyOov  rat  Sirot  fiovXerai,) 

A  strange  way  of  speaking,  if  he  bad  been  now  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half  making  war  with  Olynthus  in  Chalcidice,  and  (if  he 
remained  —  as  would  be  most  likely  — in  his  camp  near  Methone, 
under  the  care  of  Critobulus)  was  close  to  the  Olynthian  frontier. 
The  excessive  heedlessness  too  which  Demosthenes  imputes  to  the 
Athenians  (§  17.  Ik  rifc  ^/leXe/ac  ravnyc  TtJQ  &yap)  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  Philip's  enterprises,  would  be  a  singular  and  little-merited 
reproach,  if  they  had  recently  sent  two  expeditions  to  the  aid  of 
Olynthus  in  the  course  of  a  single  year.  Though  the  composition 
of  those  armaments  was  not  such  as  Demosthenes  could  have 
wished,  they  were  at  least  sufficient  proofs  that  the  people  was 
not  careless  or  indifferent  about  the  object ;  and  they  take  off  all 
the  point  of  the  allusions  which  we  find  toward  the  close  of  the 
speech,  to  hopes  which  had  not  been  realized,  to  galleys  which 
wanted  their  complement  of  men,  and  to  decrees  which  had  never 
been  carried  into  effect  (§  43-  rpiiipug  /cevac,  ical  roc  irapd  tov  hlroc 
iXwi^act  lay  airoffrciXijrc,  vayr  ^X*"'  oietrSe  koXwq  ;  §  45.  Bvroi  ay 
arparriyoy  Koi  \f/fi^iir^a  icevov  xal  rag  iiiro  rov  (irifiaTog  iXiri^ag 
tKirifiyprirCf  ohhty  vfiiy  rdy  ^toyrtay  yiyyerai) :  allusions  very  in- 
telligible and  significant,  if  referred  to  the  expedition  related 
Olynth.  in.  §  5.  {^iKa  vaifc  airetrrelXaTe  c^oira  ice  vac  Xapt^rffioy) 
but  apparently  quite  inappropriate  after  such  a  display  of  vigour 
as,  on  Bohnecke's  supposition,  the  Athenians  had  recently  made. 

Much,  I  am  aware,  must  remain  obscure  in  this  speech,  as  long 
as  we  are  so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  times ; 
but  the  points  which  have  determined  my  view  of  its  date  and 
composition,  seems  to  me  among  the  clearest  to  be  found  in  it. 
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ON  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  OLYNTHIACS. 

I  AM  not  about  to  add  another  dissertation  to  the  many  which  have 
been  written  on  this  perplexing  subject,  but  only  to  direct  the 
reader's  attention  to  some  questions  connected  with  it,  which  have 
not  been  noticed  in  the  text  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  not 
only  followed  the  order  of  Dionysius,  but  have  assumed  that  each 
oration  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  a  fresh  embassy  from 
-Olynthus.     On  this  point,  as  well  as  on  the  other,  opinions  differ, 
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and  those  who  agree  on  the  one  question  may  take  opposite  sides    Appfndiz 
cm  the  other.  .     ^^^' 

As  to  the  occasion,  it  seems  clear  that  Dionjsius,  when  he  wrote 
(ad  Amm.  c  10.)  /icra  yap  Ap^orra  KaXKi fiaxov,  i^  ov  rcic  c2c 
'  OXvyBov  ^ffitlaQ  kiriuTtikay  ^Adijvaioi  7r€tir6iyT€Q  vvo  ArifioaOiyovi^y 
meant  that  the  succours  described  in  the  passages  which  he  had 
just  before  cited  from  Philochorus,  were  granted  each  time  in 
compliance  with  the  exhortations  of  Demosthenes,  and  that  he 
conceived  the  speeches  to  correspond  to  three  distinct  stages  of  the 
war.  Libanius,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  argument  to  U.  (L  D.), 
supposes  that  I.  and  II.  were  both  delivered  before  any  succours 
had  been  sent.  This  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  A.  G.  Becker, 
the  author  of  several  valuable  works  on  Demosthenes,  and  by 
other  modem  critics.  F.  Jacobs,  in  his  translation  of  Demosthenes 
(^Demosthenes  Staatsreden^  2d  ed.  p.  159.)  goes  a  step  farther,  and 
contends  that  the  case  was  the  same  with  all  three.  His  ground  is 
the  absence  of  all  allusion,  such  as  might  have  been  expected  on 
the  contrary  supposition  in  the  last  two  orations,  whichever  they 
were,  to  succours  already  sent.  It  seems  evident  indeed,  that  if 
this  argument  has  any  force,  it  must  compel  us  to  adopt  the  same 
conclusion  with  regard  to  all  three.  Now  it  may  be  difficult  to 
explain  how  it  happened,  if  an  expedition  had  been  not  only  de- 
creed but  sent,  that  the  orator  should  have  made  no  mention  of  it, 
when  he  was  urging  the  necessity  of  more  active  co-operation,  and 
should  have  spoken  as  if  nothing  had  been  done.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  such  a  decree  had  been  passed,  and  had  not  been  car- 
ried into  execution,  it  is  not  much  easier  to  account  for  his  silence 
on  this  subject,  when  it  might  have  seemed  so  natural,  as  to  be 
almost  unavoidable,  that  in  one  at  least  of  the  subsequent  speeches 
he  should  have  reminded  the  people  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed 
since  they  had  decreed  an  armament  which,  even  if  it  was  not 
adequate  to  the  emergency,  might  still  have  done  some  service. 
But  the  difficulty  which  strikes  one  as  the  greatest  on  this  suppo- 
sition, is  the  extreme  improbability  that  Demosthenes  should  have 
made  three  speeches  between  the  first  and  second  embassy  of  the 
Olynthians,  while  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  embassy,  when, 
according  to  Philochorus,  their  distress  was  much  greater  (3Xi&>- 
fiivatv  Tf  woXifif)  and  after  the  third,  when  the  danger  had  be- 
come still  more  pressing,  either  he  did  not  speak  at  all,  or  his 
speeches  have  not  been  preserved.  This  seems  a  sufficient  reason 
for  believing  that  one  at  least  of  the  three  was  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  one  of  the  last  two  embassies ;  and  it  raises  a  strong 
presumption  that,  in  some  order  or  other,  they  correspond  to  the 
three  epochs  of  the  war  described  by  Philochorus.  This  presump- 
tion appears  to  be  confirmed  when  we  consider  their  contents. 
Whatever  may  be  imagined  to  have  been  the  motive  of  the  delay 
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Appbkdix  which  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  second  speech,  nothing 
can  easily  be  conceived  less  appropriate  to  the  subject,  than  that 
which  is  so  placed  in  the  order  of  Dionjsios.  The  second  of  the 
other  order  would  indeed  be  much  more  suitable,  if  the  cause  of 
the  delay  was  the  fear  which  the  Athenians  entertained  of  Philip's 
power.  But  this  supposition  itself  appears  to  me  so  extravagantly 
improbable,  that  the  more  plainly  the  speech,  if  delivered  to  hasten 
the  sending  of  an  expedition  previously  decreed,  would  imply  such 
a  state  of  public  feeling,  the  less  I  could  believe  that  it  was  des- 
tined for  such  a  purpose.  The  Athenians  in  their  contest  with 
Philip  were  indeed  often  dilatory  and  remiss,  and  let  slip  many 
opportunities,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  this  was  ever 
the  effect  of  timidity.  Their  ordinary  fault  we  know  was  one  of 
the  opposite  kind.  If  they  were  not  too  much  afraid  of  Philip  to 
persevere  in  their  war  with  him,  it  would  be  strange  that  their 
fears  should  have  restrained  them  from  supporting  the  Olynthians, 
whom  they  had  so  long  desired  to  draw  over  to  their  side. 

The  question  as  to  the  order  of  the  speeches  is,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, distinct  from  that  of  the  occasion,  yet  not  so  as  to  be  alto- 
gether independent  of  it.  If  all  the  three  were  delivered  before 
the  second  Olynthian  embassy,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  state 
of  affairs  abroad  was  not  much  changed  between  the  first  and  the 
last :  and  that  the  orator  had  only  to  seek  fresh  arguments  derived 
from  the  same  circumstances,  or  to  place  the  same  facts  in  a  new 
point  of  view.  If  this  was  the  case,  the  last  two  speeches  might 
be  considered  as  supplementary  to  the  first,  which  might  contain 
the  most  forcible  reasons,  and  the  most  important  suggestions. 
But  if  the  three  speeches  were  delivered  on  the  occasion  described 
by  Philochorus,  since  the  need  and  the  danger  were  growing  more 
and  more  pressing  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  period,  we 
naturally  expect  to  find  the  orator's  tone  corresponding  to  the 
altered  state  of  affairs.  This  is  the  view  by  which  I  have  been 
determined  in  favour  of  the  order  of  Dionysius. 

Since  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume  was  sent  to  the  press, 
I  received  a  new  work  on  the  history  of  Philip,  by  Brueckner,  en- 
titled, Koenig  Philipp  und  die  ffellenischen  Staaten^  Goettingen, 
1837,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  good  criticism.  But  the 
author  has  a  remark  on  this  subject,  p.  312.,  which  seems  to  me  to 
place  it  in  a  false  point  of  view.  He  observes  that  the  first  oration 
(III.  D.)  contains  a  general  exhortation  to  succour  the  Olynthians, 
while  in  the  second  Philip's  situation  is  discussed  with  a  view  to 
lessen  the  fear  which  he  inspired.  Now  the  supposition  that  this 
fear  had  caused  a  delay  of  the  meditated  expedition,  since  it  in- 
volves the  point  in  dispute,  and  is,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
highly  improbable  in  itself,  must  be  dropped  from  the  argument. 
But  then  the  second  speech  (I.  D.),  so  far  as  it  contains  an  estimate 
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of  Philip's  power —  which  is  the  subject  of  nearly  the  whole  —  is  Awendix 
evidentlj  of  a  more  general  nature,  that  is,  less  appropriate  to  anj  ^^^'  , 
special  occasion,  than  either  of  the  two  others.  Such  a  review  of 
the  causes  of  Philip's  greatness  was  at  all  times  equally  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  rousing  and  encouraging  the  Athenians  to  more 
strenuous  exertions.  But  it  certainly  suggested  itself  to  the  orator 
more  naturally,  when  the  contest  begun  by  Olynthus  had  just 
opened  a  prospect  of  retrieying  what  had  been  lost  through  past 
n^ligenoe,  than  after  this  prospect  had  been  overclouded,  and  the 
growing  distress  of  the  Olynthians  threatened  Athens  herself  with 
still  more  imminent  danger.  After  either  of  the  other  orations, 
this  would  have  formed  an  anti-climax,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  its  object :  whether  it  was  designed  to  cheer  the  dejected  spirits 
of  the  Athenians,  or  to  warn  them  against  supineness  and  pro- 
crastination. 

It  appears  no  less  evident  that  the  oration  I.  (III.  D.)  is  that 
which  represents  the  danger  as  most  pressing,  and  most  emphati- 
cally declares  the  safety  of  Athens  herself  to  be  involved  in  the 
event  of  the  struggle.  For  instance,  there  is  a  sentence  both  in  III. 
(II.  D.),  and  in  I.  (IIL  D.),  beginning  with  the  words  'O  ^kv  oly 
wfipufv  Katpocj  i  aphpeg  ^Adrfyaloi,  The  description  of  the  present junc' 
ture  whibh  follows  in  the  first  passage  is :  liirep  Trort  Kal  >vy  iroXA^c 
^povriZog  tat  PovXffQ  cecrac.  The  second  proceeds  with  the  words : 
ftovoyovyl  Xeyci  tJHifVfly  a^tecC)  on  rwy  irpayfxaTwy  vfuy  extiywy  ahrolc 
ityriXrurrioy  itrriyy  eiwep  vjrep  ffutrripiac  auTwy  t^yrititTU  This  last 
was  surely  the  critical,  or  the  more  alarming  emergency.  So  again  in 
both  these  orations  there  is  mention  of  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened Attica  itself  from  Philip's  arms.  In  the  fii*st  it  is  thus 
noticed :  ^^^c  r^c  ai(r\vvj)Q .  . .  ovht  rbv  i^o^y  ymcpov  bpCt  rby  fiird 
ravrcu  In  the  second :  yvy  alpiiric  eariy  v/xci',  Tr^repoy  vfioQ  tKti 
^^  xoXc/Liciv,  9  trap*  vfiiy  eicelyoy :  and  farther  on  the  object  of  the 
proposed  succours  is  described  as  being,  airtodeiy  iktlae  roy  voXefioy. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Jacobs  could  say,  of  a  speech  which 
dwells  on  such  a  topic  at  such  length,  and  in  such  a  strain,  that  it 
breathes  a  cheerful  confident  spirit  of  joy  and  hope :  (In  dieser 
Hede  teehi  ein  frischer^  muthiger  Geist,  hervorgegangen  aus  der 
Freude  uber  dcu  lang  gewunschte  Ereigniss,  und  beseelt  von  der 
frohen  Hoffnung.  u.  s.  w.,  p.  165.) — the  alternative  lay  ytiy  avrcxp 
rd  T&y  'OXvvOiwi',  v/i£cc  cVcI  iroXefiiitrere^  .  .ay  5*  tKiiya  4>/Xiinroc  Xatn 
TIC  avToy  tri  KwXvtrti  Itvpo  fiahi(eiy ;  surely  sounds  much  more  like 
the  language  of  fear,  than  that  of  hope  or  joy  —  or  that  it  shows 
the  danger  which  threatens  Athens,  if  ease  and  enjoyment  should 
be  preferred  to  the  use  of  arms,  in  the  back  ground.  (Die  Ge/ahr, 
die  Athen  bedrohey  wenn  man  bequemen  Genuss  dem  Gebrauche 
der  Waffen   vorzUhey   zeigt  die   Rede   im  Hintergrunde,)      It 
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ArPBNDix    was  hardly  possible  on  such  an  occasion  to  make  the  topic  more 
prominent.  i 

It  must  not  however  be  supposed  that  I  consider  these  passages 
as  decisive,  or  that  I  am  not  aware  there  are  others  in  the  speeches 
from  which  they  are  cited  that  seem  to  point  to  a  different  con- 
clusion. They  have  been  here  produced,  not  to  convince  tlie 
reader,  but  to  illustrate  the  main  ground  of  my  own  opinion. 
How  far  the  question  still  is  from  having  been  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory decision,  is  known  to  every  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  literature  of  the  controversy.  It  would  be  especially 
presumptuous  in  one  who  holds  the  view  here  adopted,  to  be  con- 
fident that  he  has  arrived  at  the  truth,  as  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  the  greater  weight,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  authority,  is 
in  the  opposite  scale.  The  single  judgement  of  Dionysius,  even  if 
it  was  entitled  to  more  deference  than  can  reasonably  be  claimed 
for  it,  could  not  of  itself  counterbalance  the  testimony  of  antiquity 
in  favour  of  the  other  order.  And  though  my  impression  on  the 
subject  agrees  with  Flathe's,  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  use  such 
strong  language  as  that  in  which  he  expresses  it  (L  p.  183.),  where 
he  says:  To  recognise  the  correctness  of  the  order  in  which 
Dionysius  has  placed  the  three  Olynthiacs,  there  needs  nothing  but 
accurately  to  examine  the  contents  and  the  tone  ofeachy  and  to  cam- 
pare  them  unth  the  course  of  events.  The  examples  of  the  learned 
men  who  have  changed  their  opinions — not  at  first  hastily  taken 
up,  and  publicly  avowed — on  this  question,  should  be  sufficient  to 
teach  us  caution.  Who,  after  all,  can  yet  be  sure  that  he  has  not 
overlooked  some  most  important  element  in  it  ?  Brueckner,  for 
instance,  thinks  it  so  evident  that  L  (III.  D.)  is  an  inferior  com- 
position to  the  two  others,  that  he  is  strongly  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  it  was  the  work  of  Demosthenes :  a  suspicion  which  must 
here  be  left  for  the  reader's  consideration.  Stueve  of  Osnaburg, 
in  a  School  Program  (De  Ordine  Olynthiacaruniy  Parsii.  1833), 
would  transpose  i.  and  n.,  but  leave  m.  in  its  place ;  insisting  on 
the  improbability  that  Demosthenes,  after  having  spoken  so  plainly 
on  the  subject  of  the  Theoric  Fund,  should  in  a  later  speech  ap- 
proach it  more  timidly,  and  disclaim  the  intention  of  proposing  a 
change  in  the  law.  (ll.  §  19.  ri  ovy\  trv  ypa^tiQ  ravr  tlvai  trrpa- 
tiutik6.  ;  fia  AC  ohx  tywye.)  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  force  of 
this  argument,  but  I  do  not  think  it  sufiicient  either  to  decide  alto- 
gether against  the  order  of  Dionysius,  or  to  justify  a  partial  aban- 
donment of  it. 

Another  question  was  started  a  few  years  ago  on  this  subject  by 
Ziemann  (Adolphi  Ziemanni  in  Demosthenem  de  Bella  PhiUppi 
Olynthico  Cdmmentatio.  Edidit  et  epistolam  adjecit  C.  F,  Rankcy 
1832),  whose  opinion  deserves  notice,  both  for  the  novelty  of  the 
thought,  and  for  the  elaborate  discussion  with  which  it  is  main- 
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Uined.  According  to  his  view  the  second  embassy  mentioned  by  Appendix 
Philochorus  (ad  Amm.  9.)  was  sent  not  by  the  Olynthians,  but  by 
their  allies  the  Chalcidians,  under  which  name  Olynthus  itself  was 
not  included.  It  came  so  soon  after  the  first  Olynthian  embassy, 
that  Philochorus  speaks  of  it  as  arriving  about  the  same  time ; 
Tfpl  Tor  ahroy  -^pdvov.  The  Chalcidians  had  been  first  attacked  by 
Philip;  and  Olynthus,  notwithstanding  his  protestations,  both 
aided  them  with  her  forces,  and,  thinking  herself  in  danger,  ap- 
plied to  Athens  for  alliance  and  succour.  While  the  Athenians 
delayed  their  help,  the  Chalcidians,  finding  themselves  more  and  more 
pressed  by  the  war,  sent  an  embassy  of  their  own  for  the  same 
purpose.  This  was  the  occasion  of  the  first  Olynthiac  (ELL  D.), 
and  both  Chares  and  Charidemus  were  sent  to  the  theatre  of  war  ; 
Chares  to  protect  the  Chalcidian  towns,  Charidemus  to  act  on 
the  offensive  in  Bottisaa  and  Pallene,  which  were  then  occupied  by 
the  Macedonians,  and  might  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  part  of 
Macedonia,  which  Demosthenes  proposed  to  invade.  In  the  mean- 
while Philip,  being  called  away  by  the  affairs  of  Thessaly,  makes 
peace  with  the  Olynthians,  who  thus  break  their  league  with 
Athens ;  but  when,  on  his  return  from  Thessaly  in  the  following 
spring  (348),  he  renews  his  hostilities  against  the  Chalcidians, 
Olynthus  arms  against  him  again,  and  Demosthenes  delivers  the 
second  Olynthiac  (I.  D.)  to  persuade  the  Athenians  to  admit  the 
Olynthians  once  more  into  their  alliance.  The  Olynthians  send 
another  embassy  for  succour,  which  finds  the  Athenians  filled 
with  confidence  by  some  slight  successes  of  Charidemus,  and  dream- 
ing about  punishing  Philip.  This  was  the  occasion  of  the  third 
Olynthiac  (U.  D.). 

As  to  the  geographical  question,  it  is  evident  that  it  matters 
little  what  were  the  original  limits  of  Chalcidice.  Brueckner 
(p.  348.),  after  quoting  Dem.  Philip,  ni.  §  34.  {Ivo  rat  rpiaKovra 
xoXccc  M  Op^icfic)y  observes,  that  it  does  not  follow  either  that 
these  thirty-two  towns  were  situate  in  Chalcidice  proper,  or  that 
the  inhabitants  were  Chalcidians.  Here  however  he  seems  to 
have  overlooked  the  fragment  of  Callisthenes  in  Stobseus,  and 
other  passages  cited  by  Bohnecke,  p.  154.,  in  which  the  thirty-two 
towns  are  expressly  described  as  XaXjctducai  iroXeig  or  voXeig  tQv 
XtiXxiii^y.  But  the  main  point  to  be  considered  is,  whether  Phi- 
lochorus might  not  have  described  Olynthus  by  the  expression, 
XaXxid€ii>y  rAy  cxt  Qp^icric.  That  he  might  do  so,  seems  clear  even 
from  the  passages  cited  by  Ziemann  himself,  p.  7.,  with  which  the 
reader  may  compare  Colonel  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  ni.  p.  464. 
It  then  remains  to  be  asked  whether  any  one  can  suppose  that  the 
war  mentioned  in  the  second  extract  from  Philochorus  {^Ki^/iiywy 
T^  Tcokiiuf)  is  a  different  one  from  that  which  he  had  spoken  of  in 
the  first :  ^OXvvQIoiq  voXefxov^iyoic  viro  *tXiirirov.     It  seems  impos- 
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ArrcNoix  sible  to  doubt  that  the  second  passage  alludes  to  the  first  Zie- 
^^^'  .  mann  however  conceives  that  the  allusion  lies  not  merely  in  the 
words  rf  iroXififf  but  in  the  date  Trtpl  tov  avror  ypovov^  and  that 
the  time  meant  was  that  in  which  the  Olynthians  made  their  first 
application  for  alliance  and  succour  :  which  of  course  would  prove 
that  the  second  embassy  came  from  a  different  quarter.  But  it  is 
surprising  that  Ziemann  should  have  overlooked  that  the  words, 
ifipl  Ik  TOV  ahrov  y^6vov^  refer  not  to  the  events  related  in  the  first 
extract,  but  to  those  which  intervened  (ra  /iera£v  ytroiuva)  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  second  embassy.  These  indeed,  according 
to  Dionysius,  w6re  oklya.  But  who  would  venture  to  infer  from 
this  expression,  that  the  time  of  the  second  embassy  might  not  be 
parted  from  that  of  the  first  by  an  interval  of  at  least  a  month  or 
two?  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  these  events,  whatever  they 
were,  followed  the  expedition  under  Chares,  mentioned  in  the  first 
extract,  which  must  therefore  have  preceded  that  commanded  by 
Charidemus.  So  that  there  would  be  an  embassy  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  alliance  between  Athens  and  Olynthus,  without  any 
speech  from  Demosthenes,  and  a  speech  on  behalf  of  Olynthus  not 
suggested  by  any  embassy. 

Ziemann  however  has  at  least  rendered  one  valuable  service  to 
this  part  of  history  in  the  last  section  of  his  essay,  where  he  points 
out  how  the  account  given  by  Demosthenes,  of  the  succours  fur- 
nished by  the  Athenians  to  Oljmthus,  may  be  reconciled  with  that 
of  Philochorus.  Demosthenes  speaks  of  50  triremes,  10,000  mer- 
cenaries, and  4000  citizens.  Philochorus  of  65  triremes  (30-f-18 
+ 17),  6000  peltasts  (2000+4000)  and  2000  heavy  armed  citizens, 
and  two  bodies  of  cavalry,  150  mercenaries,  and  300  Athenians. 
Ziemann  observes  that  the  complements  of  the  crews  which  manned 
the  thirty  triremes  first  sent  with  Chares  (signified  by  the  trw 
evXriptittray  of  Philochorus)  would  make  up  the  10,000  of  Demo- 
sthenes. Philochorus  has  mentioned  the  Athenian  cavalry,  and 
heavy  armed  infantry,  omitting  the  light  troops  which  as  usual 
accompanied  them.  Demosthenes  speaks  of  the  Athenian  troops 
in  the  mass ;  and  in  the  enumeration  of  the  ships  he  has  probably 
omitted  those  which  sailed  in  the  last  expedition,  either  because 
they  were  mere  transports,  or  because  they  had  been  already  em- 
ployed in  the  armament  which  first  sailed  under  Chares.  Bohnecke 
(p.  221.)  thinks  it  more  probable  that  Demosthenes  included  in  his 
calculation  2000  hoplites,  whom — relying  on  the  genuineness  of 
the  decree  in  De  Cor.  p.  265 — he  supposes  to  have  been,  about 
the  time  of  the  expedition  to  Olynthus,  under  the  command  of 
Nausicles  at  Imbros. 
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Economical,  and  Political  Statistics,  at  home  and  abroad.  Compiled  from  Ofllcial  and  other 
authentic  Sources,  by  T.  C.  Banfibld,  Statistical  Qerk  to  the  Council  of  Education ;  and 
R.  C  Wild  AssieUnt-Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society.  New  Edition  (1850),  corrected  and  ex- 
tended.  Fcp.  8vo.  58.  cloth. 

BAYLDON'S  ART  OF  VALUING  RENTS  AND  TILLAGES, 

And  Tenant's  Right  of  Entering  and  Quitting  Farms,  explained  by  several  Specimens  of 
Valuations;  with  Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  pursued  on  Soils  in  different  Situations. 
Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Landlords.  Land-Agents,  Appraisers,  Farmers,  and  TenanU.  New 
Edition ;  corrected  and  revised  by  John  Donaldson.  8vo.  lOs.  fid.  cloth. 


NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


BLACK. -A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BREWING, 

Based  on  Chemical  and  Economical  Principles:  with  Formula;  for  Public  Brewers,  and 
Instructions  for  Private  Families.  By  William  Black,  Practical  Brewer.  New  Edition, 
with  considerable  Additions.    8vo.  lOs.  ed.  cloth. 

BLAINE -AN  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  RURAL  SPORTS ; 

Or,  a  complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical,  and  Desi'riptive,  of  Hunting,  Shootin^r,  Fishing? 
Racing,  and  other  Field  Sports  and  Athletic  Amusements  of  the  present  day.  By  Dblabbrb 
P.  Bla  I N  K,  Esq.  Author  of  "  Canine  Pathology,^'  &c.  Illustrated  by  nearly  600  Engraving^  on 
¥^ood,  by  R.  Branston,  from  Drawings  by  Aiken,  T.  Landseer,  Dickes,  &c.  A  New  and 
thoroughly  revised  Edition,  corrected  to  1851.    In  One  Large  Volume,  8vo.     [In  ike pren, 

BLAIR'S  CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  TABLES, 

From  the  Creation  to  the  present  time :  with  Additions  and  Corrections  Arom  the  most  authen- 
tic Writers :  including  the  Computation  of  St.  Paul,  as  connecting  the  Period  from  the  Exode 
to  the  Temple.  Under  the  revision  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  late  Principal  Librarian  of 
the  British  Museum.    Imperial  8vo.  Sis.  6d.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

BLOOMFIELD.-THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT: 

With  copious  English  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory.  Especially  furoed  for 
the  use  of  advanced  Students  and  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  By.  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloom  fibld, 
D.D.  F.S.A.    New  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  with  a  Map  of  Palestine,  itf2.  cloth. 

THE  REV.  DR.  S.  T.  BLOOMFIELD'S  ADDITIONAL  Anno- 
tations, CRITICAL,  philological,  and  EXPLANATORY,  on  the  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT; being  a  Supplemental  Volume  to  his  Edition  ot  The  Greek  Teetamirnt  with 
BngliMh  Notea,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  In  One  large  Volume,  of 460  pages,  printed  in  double  columns, 
uniformly  with  Dr.  Bloomfield's  larger  Edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  with  English  Notes ; 
and  so  arranged  as  to  be  divisible  into  Two  Parts,  each  of  which  may  be  bound  up  with  the 
Volume  to  which  it  refers.    8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

BL00MFIELD.-C0LLE6E&  SCHOOL  GREEK  TESTAMENT : 

With  shorter  English  Notes,  Critical,  Philol(^cal,  and  Explanatory,  formed  for  use  in 
Colleges  and  the  Public  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloom  fibld,  DD  F.S.A.  New  Edition, 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  10a.  6d.  doth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT:  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  Colleges,  and  the  Higher  Classes  in 
Public  Schools ;  but  also  intended  as  a  convenient  Manual  for  Biblical  Students  in  general 
9y  Dr.  S.  T.  Bloom  field.    New  Edition,  enlaixed  and  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  IQs.  6d.  cloth. 

BOURNE. -A  CATECHISM  OF  THE  STEAM  ENGINE, 

JlluBtrative  of  the  Scientific  Principles  upon  which  its  Operation  depends,  and  the  Practical 
Details  of  its  Structure,  in  its  applications  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navifration,  and  Railways: 
witii  vurious  Suggestions  of  Improvement.  By  John  Bourne,  C.E.,  Editor  of  the  Artisan 
Club's  "  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine."    Sd  Edition,  corrected.     Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

BRANDE.-A  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE, 

AND  ART;  comprising  the  History,  Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of  every  Branch 
of  Human  Knowledge ;  with  the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the  Terms  in  General  Use. 
Edited  by  W.  T.  Brandb,  F.R.S.L.  &  E. ;  assisted  by  Dr.  J.  Cauvin.  A  New  and  thoroughly 
revised  Edition,  corrected  to  1851.    In  One  Large  Volume,  8vo.  with  Wood  Engravings. 

[In  tkepree*, 

BUDGE.-THE  PRACTICAL  MINER'S  GUIDE. 

Comprising  a  Set  of  Trigonometrical  Tables  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  Oblique  or  Diagonal, 
Vertical,  Horizontal,  and  Traverse  Dialling ;  with  their  application  to  the  Dial,  Exercise  of 
Drifts,  Lodes,  Slides,  Levelling,  Inaccessible  Distances,  lieights,  &c.  By  J.  Budob.  New 
Edition,  considerably  enlarged.    8vo.  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  las.  cloth. 


PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO. 


BULL.-THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN, 

in  HBALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  T.  Bull,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  CoWege  of  Phyiidans ; 
formerly  Phyiician-Accouchenr  to  the  Finibory  Midwifery  Institution,  and  Lecturar  on  Mid- 
wifery and  on  the  Diaeaaea  of  Women  and  Children.  New  Edition,  carefully  revised  and 
enlarged.    Fcp.  8vo.  Sa.  cloth. 

BULL-HINTS  TO  MOTHERS, 

For  the  Management  of  their  Health  during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room : 
with  an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  connexion  with  those  subjects,  &c. ;  and  Hinta  upon 
Nursing.  By  Thomas  Bull,  M.I).  New  Eilition,  careftdly  revised  and  enlarged.  Fcp.  Svo. 
58.  doth. 

BUNSEN.-EGYPT'S  PLACE  IN  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY: 

An  Historical  Investigation,  iu  Five  Books.  By  Christian  C.  J.  Bunsbn,  D.Ph.  Sc  D.C.L. 
Translated  from  the  German,  by  C.  H.  Cottrkll,  Esq.  M.A.— Vol.  I.  containing  the  First 
Book,  or  Sources  and  Primeval  Facts  of  Egyptian  History:  with  an  Egyptian  Grammar 
and  Dictionary,  and  a  complete  List  of  Hleroglyphical  Signs ;  an  Appendix  of  Authorities, 
embracing  the  complete  Text  of  Manetho  and  Eratosthenea,  ifigyptiaca  from  Pliny,  Strabo, 
Sec. ;  and  Plates  representing  the  Egyptian  Divinities.  8vo.  with  numeroua  illuatrations,  j 
cloth.  I 


BISHOP  BUTLER'S  SKETCH  OF  MODERN  AND  ANCIENT 

GB(X3RAPHT,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Au  entirely  New  Edition  (18S1),  carefully  reviaed 
throughout,  with  such  Alterations  introduced  as  continually  progressive  Discoveries  and  the 
latest  Iniormation  have  rendered  necessary.  Edited  by  the  Author's  Son,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Butler,  Rector  of  Langar.    8vo.  98.  cloth. 

BISHOP  BUTLER'S  GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  AND 

ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY ;  compriaing  Fifty-one  Aillrcoloured  Maps ;  wllh  complete  Indices. 
New  Edition  (1851),  nearly  all  re-engraved,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved ;  with  corrections 
from  the  moat  authentic  sources  in  both  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Maps,  many  of  which  are 
entirely  new.  Edited  by  the  Author's  Son,  the  Rev.  T.  Butlbr.  Royal  4to.  34s.  half-bound. 

.    ^Tbe  Modem  Atlas.    28  fbll-coloured  Maps.    Royal  8vo.  19a.  half-bound, 
separately  ^  j^^  Andent  Atlas.    23  full  coloured  Mapa.    Royal  8vo.  12s.  half-bound. 

THE  CABINET  LAWYER : 

A  Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil  and  Criminal ;  with  a  Dictionary  of  Law 
Terma,  Maxims,  Statutes,  and  Judicial  Antiquities ;  Correct  Tables  of  Assessed  Tkxes,  Stamp 
Duties,  Bzdse  Licenses,  and  Post-Horse  Duties ;  Post-Office  Regulations,  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline. 15th  Edition  (1851),  enlarged,  and  corrected  throughout,  with  the  Legal  Decisions  and 
Statutes  to  Michaelmaa  Term,  IS  and  14  Victoria.    Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

CALLCOTT -A  SCRIPTURE  HERBAL. 

With  upwards  of  120  Wood  Engravings.    By  Lady  Callcott.    Square  crown  8vo.  258.  doth. 

CATLOW.-POPULAR  C0NCH0L06Y ; 

Or,  the  Shell  Cabinet  arranged:  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Modem  System  of  Concbology: 
with  a  sketch  of  the  Natural  H  istory  of  the  Animals,  an  account  of  the  Formation  of  the  Shdla, 
and  a  complete  Descriptive  List  of  the  Familiea  and  Genera.  By  AoNsa  Catlow.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  S12  Woodcuto,  10a.  6d.  cloth. 

CHESNEY -THE    EXPEDITION    FOR  THE   SURVEY  OF 

THE  RIVERS  EUPHRATES  and  TIGRIS,  carried  on  by  order  of  the  British  Government, 
in  the  Years  1835, 1836,  and  1837.  By  Lieut.-Col.  Chksnby,  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  Commander  of 
the  Expeflition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  in  royal  8vo.  with  a  coloured  Index  Map  and  numerous 
Plates  and  Woodcuts,  6Ss.  cloth.— Also,  an  Atlas  of  Thirteen  Charts  of  the  Expedition, 
price  itfi.  lis.  6d.  in  case. 

«»*  The  entire  work  will  consist  of  Four  Volumes,  royal  8vo.  embellished  with  Ninety-seven 
Plates,  beaides  numeroua  Woodcut  llluatrationa,  from  Drawings  chiefly  made  by  Oflicera 
emirioyed  in  the  Surveys. 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  OWN  SUNDAY-BOOK. 

By  Miu  Julia  Corn  br,  Author  of  **  Qaetttont  or  the  Hiatonr  of  Europe,"  &c.  With  Two 
lUoRtnitiuiit  engraved  on  Steel.    SquRre  fcp.  8vo.  68.  doth. 

CRESY.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

HiitoricRl,  Tbeoreticiil,  Rnd  PracticRl.  By  Buward  Crksy,  F.S.A.  C.E.  In  One  very 
iRixe  Volame,  illustrmted  by  npwRrdi  of  Three  Tbounnd  Enjrra\in|^  on  Wood,  expbuiRtory 
of  the  Principles,  Machinery,  Rnd  Constmctioni  which  come  under  the  Direction  of  the 
Ci¥il  En^neer.    6vo.  ^n,  ISt.  6d.  cloth. 

THE  CRICKET-FIELD;  OR,  THE  SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY 

of  the  GAME.  IlIuHtrated  with  Diarrams,  and  enlivened  with  Anecdotes.  By  the  Author 
of  *' Principles  of  Scientiftc  Uattinji^,"  '*  Recollections  of  College  Days,"  &c.  With  Two 
Bli|^viu|(80n  Steel}  uniform  with  Horry  HUover't  Hunting'Field.    Fcp.  8vo. 


JOHN  COAD'S  MEMORANDUM.-A  CONTEMPORARY  AC- 

COUNT  of  the  SUFFERINGS  of  the  REBELS  sentenced  to  TRANSPORTATION  by  JUDGE 
JBFFBRIES ;  being,  A  MemorRndnm  of  the  Wonderftil  ProridenceRof  GodtOR  poor  unworthy 
CreRtare,  during  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth'a  RebelUoo,  Rnd  to  the  Revolution  in 
]  1068.    By  John  Coad,  one  the  SiilTerers.    Square  fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

CONYBEARE  AND  HOWSON -THE  LIFE  AND  EPISTLES 

of  SAINT  PAUL;  comprising  r  complete  Biography  of  the  Apostle,  snd  r  FRrRphrRstic 
lYRDslation  of  his  Epistles  inserted  in  Chronological  Order.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
CoNTBBARB,  M.A.  Iste  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  CRmbridge;  Rnd  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson, 
M.A.  iRte  PrincipRl  o(  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool.  Copiously  illustrated  by  nu:i:e- 
rous  BngrRTings  on  Steel  snd  Wood  of  the  PrincipRl  PUces  visited  by  the  Apostle,  from 
OrigiuRl  Drawings  made  on  the  spot  by  W.  H.  Dartlett ;  and  by  Maps,  CharU,  Woodcuts  of 
Coins.  &c.  Vol.  I.  Part  I. ;  with  Thirteen  Engravings  on  Steel,  Seven  Maps  and  Plans, 
and  numerous  Woodcuts.    4to.  178.  bosrds. 

*«*  In  course  of  publicRtion  in  Twenty  FRrts,  price  3s.  ORch ;  of  which  Twelve  rtb  now  reRdy. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY. 

New  Edition,  improved.  Fcp.  8vo.  39  PlRtes,  7s.  6d.  cloth }  with  the  pUtes  coloured,  lis.  cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  MINERALOGY. 

With  Pistes,  engraved  by  Mr.  Rnd  Mrs.  Lowry,  fh>mOriginRl  Drawings.  NewEditiou, 
enUrged.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

COOK.  -THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES : 

With  R  Commentary,  and  Practical  and  Devotional  Suggestions,  for  the  Use  of  ReRden  Rud 
SkadenU  of  the  English  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook,  M.A.  one  of  Her  MMje9iy*»  Inspec- 
ton  of  Church  Schools.    Post  8vo.  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

COOPER.-PRACTICAL  AND  FAMILIAR  SERMONS, 

DeRigned for  PRTOchiRl Rnd  Domestic  Instruction.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Coopbr.  New  Edi- 
tion.   7  vols.  13mo.  iff!.  18s.  boRrds. 

COPLAND.-A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE ; 

comprising  Genend  Flsthology,  the  NRtnre  Rnd  TreRtment  of  Disesses,  Morbid  Structures, 
Rnd  the  Disordera  espedRlly  incidental  to  ClimRtes,  to  Sex,  Rud  to  the  different  Epochs  of 
Life;  with  numerous Rpproved  Formulcof  the  Medicines  recommended.  By  Jamks  Copland, 
M.D.  Consulting  PhysiciRn  to  Queen  ChRrlotte's  Lying-in  HospitRl,  &c.  &c.  Vols.  1.  Rnd  1 1. 
8vo.  ^3,  cloth ;  Rnd  PRrts  X.  to  XIV.  4s  6d.  CRch,  sewed.  i 


PUBLISHED  BY  MBSSKS.  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO. 


CROCKER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LAND  SURVEYING. 

New  Edition,  corrected  throufphoat,  and  considerably  improved  and  modernized,  byT.  O. 
Bunt,  Land  Surveyor.  To  which  are  added,  TABLES  OF  SIX-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS, 
Icc.,8aperinteiide4l  by  R.  Fa  rlby,  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Establishment.  Post  8ve.  las.  cloth. 

%*  Mr.  Farley's  Tables  of  Six-Figure  Lopirithms  may  be  had  separately,  price  4s.  6d. 

DALE. -THE  DOMESTIC  LITURGY  AND  FAMILY  CHAP- 

LAIN,  in  two  Parts :  The  First  Part  being  Church  Services  adapted  for  domestic  use, 
with  Prayers  for  every  day  of  the  week,  selected  exclusively  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer;  Part  II.  comprising  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Dalb,  .M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  PauPs  Cathedral.  Sd  Edition. 
Post  4to.  ais.  cloth :  or,  bound  by  Hayday,  Sis.  6d.  calf  lettered ;  je2.  lOs.  morocco. 

/>  Thr  Family  Chaplain,  price  12s.  cloth. 
Separately  t  y„g  Domestic  Liturgy,  price  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

DANDOLO.-THE  ITALIAN  VOLUNTEERS  AND  LOMBARD 

RIFLE  BRIGADE  in  the  YEARS  1848-49.  Translated  Arom  the  Italian  of  EmUio  Dandolo. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Wollby.  [Nearig  ready, 

DELABECHE.  -  THE  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER. 

BySirHsN'RYT.  Dblabbchb,  F.R  S.,  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom.    In  One  large  Volume,  with  many  Wood  Engravings.    8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

DELABECHE.  -  REPORT  ON    THE  GEOLOGY  OF  CORN- 

WALI^   DEVON,   and  WEST   SOMERSET.     By   Hbnry  T.  Dblabbchb,  F.R.S.,   Di- 
rector-General of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the   United  Kingdom.    Publi^ed  by  Order  of 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Treasury.   8vo.  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  19  large  FRtes, 
14s.  clolh. 

DE  LA  RIVE'S  WORK  ON  ELECTRICITY.  -  A  TREATISE 

on  ELECTRICITY;  its  Theory  and  Practical  Application.  By  A.  Db  la  Rivb,  of  the 
Academy  of  Geneva.    Illustrated  with  numerous  ^'ood  Engravings.    3  vols.  8vo. 

\Ne  rig 


DENNISTOUN -MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUKES  OF  URBINO ; 

Illustrating  the  Arms,  Arts,  and  Literature  of  Italy,  from  MCCCCXL.  to  MDCXXX.  By 
Jambs  Dbnnistoun,  of  Dennistoun.  With  numerous  Portraits,  Plates,  Fac-similea,  and 
Engravings  on  Wood.    3  vols,  crown  8vo.  j^.  8s.  cloth. 

"  Thr  object  of  thea«>  Tolamcii  ia  to  combine  a  gtnenl  pictar«  of  tha  prof^rMa  of  IbJiui  literttnrf  and  art  iu»d«r 
the  patrnnafe  of  the  •mailer  Italian  principalitiea,  with  a  hiatorj  of  the  hona«a  of  Mnntefeltro  and  Delia  Rovcre.ao 
far  «B  thejr  were  connected  with  Lrbino.  For  the  execution  of  hia  purpoae  Mr.  Dcanntoan  ei^oyed  ntunerooa 
adviiatiKea.  He  has  rcKided  in  Italj  for  many  years,  and  ia  weU  ac<}aaint(d  with  the  reontry  wliuae  biatory  aa  a 
dokedum  he  intendird  to  relate  :  bMides  the  common  rcaearch  in  printed  ▼nlomea,  he  baa  gaineii  acceaa  to  Tariooa 
Italian  libr«irie«,  iniluding  that  of  Urbno^  and  examined  tlieir  mann^rripta ;  and  be  baa  clnaely  inapected  Umbrian 
art,  whether  in^^4tial,  military,  or  ercleaiaatical  arclutecture,  or  in  paintiDR.  With  the  appreciation  of  Italy  which 
•och  A  cnnrae  oi  atody  atimnlatea  and  implies.  Mr.  I)enniatonn  baa  Rood  taata,  a  sonnd,  taongh  not  always  am  «»> 
biaaaed  Jodgment,  and  a  seal  for  mcduaraJ  aubjecta,  especially  art,  almost  enth«aiaatie."  BrscTatOB. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By  the  Authoress  of  "Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends,"  "Twelve  Years  Ago,**  **Some 
Passages  firom  Modem  History,"  and  "  Letters  on  Happiness."  Second  Edition,  enlarged. 
18mo.  as.  6d.  cloth. 

DIXON -THE  GEOLOGY  AND  FOSSILS  OF  THE  TERTIARY 

and  CRETACEOUS  FORMATIONS  of  SUSSEX.  By  the  late  Frbdbrick  Dixon,  Esq.  F.O.S. 
The  Fossils  engraved  from  Drawings  by  Messrs.  Sowerby,  Dinkel,  and  Erxleben.  In  One 
large  Volume,  with  41  Plates  and  many  Wood  Engravings.  Royal  4to.  6Ss.  ctoth ;  India 
Proofk,  itfSs.  5s. 
%«  In  this  work  are  embodied  the  results  of  many  years'  Geological  and  Palcontological 
observations  by  the  Author,  together  with  some  remarks  on  the  Archeology  of  Sussex.  It 
also  includes  Descriptions -Of  the  fossil  Reptilia,  by  Prof.  Owen,  F.R.S.;  of  the  Bchtno- 
derma,  by  Prof.  Edward  Forbes,  F.R.S. ;  of  the  Crustacea,  by  Prof.  Thomas  Bell,  Sec.  R.S. ; 
of  the  Corals,  by  WilUam  Lonsdale,  Esq.  F.G.S. ;  and  of  the  fossil  Shells,  by  J.  ]>•  Carl'- 
Sowerby,  Esq.  F.L.S. 
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DOUBLEDAY  AND  HEWITSON'S   BUTTERFLIES.  -  THE 

GBNERA  of  DIURNAL  LEPIDOPTERA;  compriiinff  their  Generic  Characten-a  Notice 
of  the  Habits  and  Transformations— and  a  Cataloji^ne  of  the  Species  of  eadi  Genm.  Bf 
Edward  Doublbday,  Esq.  F.L.S.&C.,  late  Assistant  in  the  Zoolo^calDeiMutiDefitoffhe 
British  Museum.  Continued  by  J.  O.  Wbstwood,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  75  Cokmred  Flatei, 
by  W.  C.  Hbwitson,  Esq.  Author  of  "  British  Oology."  Imperial  4to.  uniform  with  Gray 
and  Mitchell's  '*  Genera  of  Birds." 

%*  In  course  of  publication  in  Monthly  Parts,  5s.  each ;  of  which  41  hare  appeared.  The 
publication,  which  had  been  suspended  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  DonUeday,  it 
now  resumed,  and  will  be  continued  reguUurly  until  the  com|rfetion  of  the  work  In  about 
Fifty  Parts. 

DRESDEN  GALLERY -THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  PICTURES 

Of  the  ROYAL  GALLERY  at  DRF^DEN,  drawn  on  Stone,  ftt>m  the  Ori^nala,  by  F^rau 
Hanfttaenfi^l :  with  Descriptive  and  Biographical  Notices,  in  French  and  German.  Nos.  I. 
to  LVIII.  imperial  folio,  each  containing  S  PUtes,  with  Letter-press,  price  90s.  to  Snbicriben; 
to  Non  Subscribers,  SOs.    Sin{|ri«  putes,  13s.  each. 

*^r  To  be  completed  in  3  more  numbers,  price  aos.  each,  to  Subscribers.    Nos.  LI.  to  LX. 
contain  each  Pour  Plates  and  Letterpress. 

DUNLOP.-THE  HISTORY  OF  FICTION  : 

Being;  a  Critical  Account  of  the  roost  celebrated  Prose  Works  of  Fiction,  firom  the  earUeit 
Greek  Romances  to  the  Novels  of  the  Present  Age.  By  John  Don  lop,  Esq.  New  Bditioa, 
complete  in  One  Volume.    8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

EASTLAKE.  -  MATERIALS    FOR    A    HISTOR?    OF    OIL 

PAINTING.  By  CharlbsLock  EA5TLAKB.  Esq.  P.R.A.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.;  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Commission  for  Promoting  the  Fine  Arts  in  connexion  with  the  rebuilding 6f  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  &c.    8vo.  16s.  cloth. 

S*  VoL  II.  On  the  Italian  Practice  of  Oil  Painting,  is  preparimg  for  pubUeaiian^ 

ELMES'S  THOUGHT  BOOK,  OR  HOR^  VACIVJ!. 

HoTC  VacivK ;  or,  a  Thought  Book  of  the  Wise  Spirits  of  all  Ages  and  all  Countriea,  for  all 
Men  and  all  Hours.    Collected,  arranged,  and  edited  by  Jambs  Elmbs,  Author  of  "  Me- 
moirs of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,*'  &c.    Fcp.  16mo.  (printed  by  C.  Whittingham,  Chiswick), 
•      4s.  6d.  bound  in  cloth. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  GREEK  CONCORDANCE  OF   THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT :  being  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and  the 
English  Texts;  including  a  Concordance  to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Greek-English 
and  English-Greek.    New  Edition,  with  a  new  Index.    Royal  8vo.  4as.  cloth. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  HEBREW  AND    CHALDEE    CON- 

rORl>ANCE  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT ;  being  sn  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connection  between 
the  Original  and  the  English  Translations :  with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Names  and 
their  occurrences,  &c    3  vols,  royal  8vo.  ^ei.  13s.  6d.  cloth ;  large  paper,  ^i,  14s.  6d. 

EPHEMERA -THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SALMON : 

In  Two  Parts.  Part  I.  The  Theory,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Fly-Fishing  for  Salmon :  with 
Lists  of  good  Salmon  Flies  for  evrry  good  River  in  the  Empire ;  Part  II.  The  Natural  History 
of  the  Salmon,  all  Its  known  Hsbits  described,  nnd  the  bent  way  of  artificially  Breeding  It 
explained.  Usefhlly  illustrated  with  numerous  Coloured  Engravings  of  Sslmon  Flies  and 
Salmon  Fry.  By  Ephbmbra,  Author  of  **  A  Hand-Book  of  Angling ;"  assisted  by  Andrew 
YouNo,  of  Invershin,  Msnager  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  Salmon  Fisheries.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  coloured  Pistes,  14s.  cloth. 

EPHEMERA.-A  HAND-BOOK  OF  ANGLING ; 

Teaching  Fly-fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom-fishinu,  Salmon-fishing;  with  the  Natural  History  of 
River  Fish,  and  the  best  modes  of  Catching  them.  By  Ephbmbra,  of  "  BelPs  Life  in 
London.*'    New  Edition,  enlarged.    Fcp  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  9s.  cloth. 
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ERMAN -TRAVELS  IN  SIBERIA: 

including  ExcnraionB  northwards,  down  the  Obi,  to  the  Polar  Circle,  and  toathwards  to  the 
Cbiueae  Frontier.  By  Adolph  Erman.  Translated  by  W.  D.  C!oolby,  Esq.  Author  of 
The  History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery ;"    2  vols.  8yo.  with  Map,  Sis.  6d.  cloth. 


<( ' 
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EVANS.-THE  SUGAR  PLANTER'S  MANUAL : 

Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  obtaining  Sugar  from  the  Sugar  Cane.    By  W.  J.  Ev  a  ns,  M  .  D. 
I  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

I  FORBES-DAHOMEY  AND  THE  DAHOMANS : 

Heing  the  Journals  of  Two  Missions  to  the  King  of  Dahomey,  and  Residence  at  his  Capital . 
I  in  the  Years  1849  and  1850.    By  Fkbdbrick  E.  Porbbs,  Commander,  ILN.,  F.R.O.S.;  Au- 

thor of  "  Five  Years  in  China,**  and  **  Six  Months  in  the  African  Blockade.*'  With  10  Plates, 
printed  in  Colours,  and  3  Wood  Engravings,    a  vols,  pobt  8vo.  Sis.  cloth. 

FORESTER  AND  BIDDULPH'S  NORWAY. 

Norway  in  1848  and  1849 :  containing  Rambles  among  the  Fjelds  and  Fjords  of  the  Central  and 
Western  Districts;  and  including  Remarks  on  its  Political,  Military,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Social 
Organisation.  By  Thomas  Forbstbr,  Esq.  With  Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Lieutenant 
M.  8.  BiDDULPH,  Royal  Artillery.  With  a  new  Map,  Woodcuts,  and  Ten  coloured  Plates 
from  Drawings  made  on  the  spot.    8vo.  188.  cloth. 

FOSS -THE  JUDGES  OF  ENGLAND  : 

with  Sketches  of  their  Lives,  and  Miscellaneous  Notices  connected  with  the  Courts  at  West- 
minster from  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  By  Edward  Foss,  F.S.A.  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
Vols.  L  and  II.    8vo.  28s.  cloth. 

FOSTER.-A  HANDBOOK  OF  MODERN  EUROPEAN  LITE- 

RATURB:  British,  Danish,  Dutch,  French,  German,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Polish  and  Rus- 
sian, Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Swedish.  With  a  full  Biographical  and  Chronological  Index. 
By  Mrs.  Foster.    Fcp.  8vo.  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

*»*  The  object  of  this  book  is,  not  so  much  to  give  elaborate  criticisms  on  the  various  writers 
in  the  language  to  whose  literature  it  is  intended  as  a  guide,  as  to  direct  the  student  to  the 
best  writers  in  each,  and  to  inform  him  on  what  subjects  they  have  written. 

GIBBON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE 

ROMAN  EMPIRE.  A  new  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume.  With  an  Account  of  the  Author's 
Life  and  Writings,  by  Albxanobr  Chalm brs,  Esq.  F.A.S.    8vo.  with  Portrait,  18s.  cloth. 

%«  An  Edition,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  fiOs.  boards. 

6ILBART.-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BANKING. 

By  Jambs  William  Gilbart,  F.RS.  General  Manager  of  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank.  6th  Edition,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  View  of  the  **  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,"  Lothbury.    9  vols.  8vo.  94s.  cloth. 

GOLDSMITH.  -  THE    POETICAL    WORKS    OF    OLIVER 

GOLDSMITH.  Illustrated  by  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  Members  of  the  Etching 
Club.  With  a  Biographical  Memoir,  and  Notes  on  the  Poems.  Edited  by  Bolton  Corn  by, 
Esq.  Square  crown  8vo.  uniform  with  Thomattn't  Seanns  Ultutraied  bjf  the  Rtehing  Ctub, 
91s.  cloth;  or,  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday,  jtfl.  16s. 

60SSE.-NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  JAMAICA. 

By  P.  H.  GossB,  Author  of  "The  Birds  of  Jamaica,"  <*  Popular  British  Ornithology,'  &c. 
Post  8vo.  with  coloured  Plates.  [Nearig  readjf. 

60WER.— THE  SCIENTIFIC  PHJINOMENA  OF  DOMESTIC 

LIFE,  familiarly  explained.  By  Charlbs  Foote  Oowbr.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with 
Wood  Engravings,  5h.  cloth. 
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GRAHAM-ENGLISH ;  OR,  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSITION : 

e3iplained  in  a  Series  of  Instnictions  and  Bxami^es.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  New  Bditkni, 
revised  and  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  te.  cloth. 

GRANT-LETTERS  FROM  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Being  the  Correspondence  with  her  FHends,  between  the  years  l77Sand  1808.  By  Mrs  Grant, 
of  Laggan.  New  Edition.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  her  son,  J.  P.  Grant. 
Esq.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  Sis.  doth. 

GRANT- MEMOIR   AND    CORRESPONDENCE    OP    THE 

late  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan,  Author  of  **  Letters  from  the  Monntains,"  *'  Memoirs  of  an 
American  Lady,"  Sic.  Edited  by  her  Son,  J.  P.  Grant,  Esq.  New  Edition.  8  vols,  post  8vo. 
with  Portrait,  Sis.  6d.  cloth. 

GRAY-  TABLES  AND  FORMUL  Jl  FOR  THE  COMPUTATION 

of  LIFE  CONTINGENCIES;  with  copious  Examples  of  Annuity,  Assuraice,  and  Friendly 
Society  Calculations.  By  Pbtbr  Gray,  F.R.A.S.  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Actiuuies  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Royal  8vo.  ISs.  cloth. 

GRAY  AND  MITCHELL'S  0RNITH0L06Y.-THE  GENERA 

I  Of  BIRDS ;  comprising  their  Generic  Characters,  a  Notice  of  the  Habits  of  each  Genus,  and 

an  extensive  List  of  S|iecies,  referred  to  their  several  Genera.  By  Gborqs  Robbrt  Gray, 
Acad.  Imp.  Georg.  Florent.  Soc.  Corresp.,  Senior  Assistant  of  the  Natural  History  Depart- 
ment in  the  British  Museum.  Illustrated  with  860  Plates  (175  plain  and  185  coloured),  drawn 
on  stone,  by  David  William  Mitch bll,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London,  Sic.    3  vols,  imperial  4to.  j^31.  IDs.  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  tops. 

GWILT.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE ; 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Josbph  Gwilt.  Xllustrated  with  more  than 
One  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood,  flrom  Designs  by  J.  S.  Gwilt.  Second  Edition  (1851), 
with  a  Supplemental  View  of  the  Symmetry  and  Stability  of  Gothic  Architecture;  comprising 
upwards  of  Eighty  additional  Woodcuts.       8vo.  53s.  6d.  cloth. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  GWILT'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  ARCHI- 

TECTURE.  Comprising  a  View  of  the  Symmetry  and  Stability  of  Gothic  Architecture; 
Addenda  to  the  Glossary ;  and  an  Index  to  the  entire  Work.  By  Josbph  Gwilt.  IUiis- 
trated  by  upwards  of  Eighty  Wood  Engravings  by  R.  Branston.    8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

SIDNEY  HALL'S  NEW  GENERAL  LARGE  LIBRARY  ATLAS 

OF  FIFTY-THREE  MAPS  (size  90  in.  by  16  in.),  with  the  Divisions  and  Boundaries  care- 
fhlly  coloured ;  and  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  all  the  Names  contained  in  the  Maps,  with  their 
Latitude  and  Longitude.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout  from  the  best  and 
most  recent  Authorities ;  with  all  the  Railways  laid  down,  and  many  of  the  Maps  re-drawn 
and  re-engraved.    Colombier  4to.  ^5, 6s.  half-bound  in  russia. 

SIDNEY    HALL'S    RAILWAY  MAP   OF   ENGLAND    AND 

WALES.    Square  fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

S*  The  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  contained  in  *<  Sidney  HalPs  Large  Railway  Atlas'*  (sise 
90  in.  by  16  in.)  corrected  and  re-engraved,  with  all  the  Lines  of  Railway  laid  down,  may  be 
had  separately,  price  9s.  6d.,  coloured  snd  mounted  on  folding  canvas  in  a  esse  for  the 
pocket. 

HAMILTON-CRITICAL  ESSAYS  ON  PHILOSOPHY,  LITE- 

RATURE,  and  ACADEMICAL  REFORM,  contributed  to  The  Edinburgh  Review  by  Shr 
William  Hamilton,  Bart.    With  additional  Notes  and  Appendices.  [/n  the  pr§s9. 

HARRISON.-ON  THE  RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  PRESENT 

STRUCTURE  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Habbison,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Post  8vo.  8s.  6d.  cloth. 
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I  HARRY  HIEOVER.-THE  HUNTING-FIELD. 


By  Har»t  Hibovbr,  Author  of  "  SUble-Ttlk  and  Table-Talk;  or,  Spectacles  for  Yodd; 
Sportsmen."  WithTwoPlates-Onerepresentinf  TttelZvM^o''/;  the  oQker,  The  Wrong  8<trt, 
Fcp.  8to.  5s.  half-bonnd. 

HARRY  HIEOVER. -PRACTICAL  HORSEMANSHIP. 

By  Harry  Hibover,  Author  of  "Stable  Talk  and  Table  Talk;  or,  S|)ectac1e8  for  Toang 
Sportsmen."  With  a  Plates— One  representinji:  Going  like  Workmen;  the  other,  Going  Uko 
Muff;    Fcp.  Sto.  5s.  half-bound. 

HARRY  HIEOVER.-THE  STUD,  FOR  PRACTICAL  PUR- 

POSBS  AND  PRACTICAL  MEN :  being  a  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a  Horse  for  use  more  than 
'  for  show.   By  Harrt  Hiboyer,  Author  of  "  SUble  Talk  and  Table  Talk."   With  Two  Plates 

—One  representing  A  pretig  good  tori  for  moet  purpotea  the  other, '  Ragther'  a  bad  oort/or 
ang  purpote,    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  half-bound. 

HARRY  HIEOVER.-THE  POCKET  AND  THE  STUD ; 

Or,  Practical  Hints  on  the  Management  of  the  Stable.  By  Harry  Hiboybr,  Author  of 
'*  Stable-Tslk  and  Table-Talk ;  or,  Spectacles  for  Young  Sportsmen."  Second  Edition ;  with 
Portrait  of  the  Author  on  his  favourite  Horse  Harlequin.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  half-bound. 

HARRY  HIEOVER.- STABLE  TALK  AND  TABLE  TALK; 

or,  SPECTACLES  for  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN.  By  Harrt  Hibotbr.  New  Edition. 
9  Yols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  948.  cloth. 

HAWKER.-INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

In  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting.  By  Lieut.-Col.  P.  Hawkbr.  New  Edition, 
corrected,  enlarged,  and  improYed ;  with  Eighty-five  Plates  and  Woodcuts  by  Adlard  and 
Branston,  ft'om  Drawings  by  C.  Varley,  Dickes,  ftc.    8vo.  91s.  cloth. 

HAYDN.— THE  BOOK  OF  DIGNITIES;  OR,  ROLLS  OF  THE 

OFFICIAL  PERSONAGES  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  from  the  EARLIEST  PERIODS  to  the 
PRESENT  TIME :  comprising  the  Administrations  of  Great  Britain ;  the  Offices  of  SUte,  and 
all  the  Public  DepartmenU ;  the  Ecclesiastical  Dignitaries ;  the  Functionaries  of  the  Law ;  the 
Commanders  of  the  Army  and  Navy ;  and  the  Hereditary  Honours  and  other  Distinctions 
conferred  upon  Families  and  Public  Men.  Being  a  New  Edition,  improved  and  continued,  of 
BEATSON'S  POLITICAL  INDEX.  By  Joseph  Hatdn,  Compiler  of  **The  Dictionary  of 
Dates,"  and  other  Works.    In  One  very  large  Volume,  8yo.  [Jn  the  Spring.   ' 

HEAD.-THE  METAMORPHOSES  OF  APULEIUS : 

I  A  Romance  of  the  Second  Century.    Translated  from  the  Latin  by  Sir  Gborob  Head,  Aathor 

■  of  "  A  Tour  of  Many  Days  in  Rome ;"  'nrauslator  of  "  Historical  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Pacca." 

Post  8vo.  198.  cloth. 

i 

'  HEAD.-HISTORICAL  MEMOIRS  OF  CARDINAL  PACCA, 

I  Prime  Minister  to  Pius  VIL  Written  by  Himself.  Translated  from  the  Italian,  by  Sir  Georqb 

j  Head,  Author  of  "  Rome :  a  Tour  of  Many  Days."   9  Yols.  post  8yo.  91s.  cloth. 

i  SIR  GEORGE  HEAD.-ROME  : 

!  A  Tour  of  Many  Days.    By  Sir  Georqb  Head.    S  yoIs.  8yo.  S6s.  cloth. 

SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL.-OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschbl,  Bart  ftc.  ate  ftc.  New  Edition ;  with  Platca  and  Wood  Ba- 
gravings.    8vo.  18s.  cloth. 
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MRS.  HEY-THE  MORAL  OF  FLOWERS; 

Or,  ThouichU  g^atbered  froiD  the  Field  and  the  Garden.  By  Mrs.  Hby.  Bang  a  New  Editkm 
of  "  The  Moral  of  Flovrera  ;"  and  consisting  of  Poetical  Thouirhts  on  Garden  and  Field 
Flowers,  accompanied  by  Drawinf^  beautiAilly  coloured  after  Nature.  Square  crown  SfO. 
uniform  in  size  with  Thomson**  Sfowiu  illuttrattd  bjf  the  Bteldng  Club^  Sis.  doth. 

MRS.  IIEY.-SYLVAN  MUSINGS ; 

Or,  the  Spirit  of  the  Woods.  By  Mrs.  Hky.  Being  a  New  Edition  of  the  "Spirit  of  the 
Woods  ',**  and  consintin?  of  Poetical  Thoughts  on  Forest  Trees,  accompanied  by  Drawings  of 
Blossoms  and  Foliage,  beautifully  coloured  after  Nature.  Square  crowu  8to.  uiriform  in  tim 
with  Thomtiin^M  Seagons  illutt rated  hy  the  Etching  Clubt  218.  cloth. 

HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES  OF  SOCIETY:  1    1 

With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habito.  By  Aywy6s,  <«  Manners  make  the  man."  New  Edition, 
revised  (with  additions)  by  a  Lady  of  Rank.    Fcp.  8vo.  28.  6d.  cloth. 

nOARE.-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTIVATION 

OF  TIIR  GRAPE  VINE  ON  OPEN  WALLS.  By  Clbm bnt  Uoarb.  New  Edition.  8to. 
78.  6il.  cloth. 

LORD  HOLLAND'S  FOREIGN  REMINISCENCES.-F0REI6N 

RKMINIHCENCES.  By  Hbnrt  Richard  Lord  Holland.  Comprising  Anecdotes,  and  an 
Account  of  i^uch  Persons  and  Political  Intrigues  in  Foreign  Countries  as  have  fkllen  within 
his  Lordship's  ob8er\'ation.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Henry  Edward  Lord  Holland  ;  witii 
Fac-«imile.    Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

HOOK.-THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  OUR  LORD'S  MINISTRY: 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  tlie  principal  Events  of  Passion  W^eek.  By  Walter  Farqdhar 
Hook,  D  D.  Vicar  of  Lee<U,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary'  to  the  Queen. 
New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

HOOKER.-KEW  GARDENS; 

Or,  a  Popular  Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew.  By  Sir  William  Jackson 
HooKBR,  K.H.  D.C.L.  F.R.A.  Sc  L.S.  &c.  &c.  Director.  New  Edition.  l6mo.  with  numerous 
Wood  Engravings,  6d.  sewed. 

HOOKER  AND  ARNOTT.-THE  BRITISH  FLORA; 

Comprising  the  Phcnogamous  or  Flowering  Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  The  Sixth  Edition  (1850), 
with  Additions  and  Corrections;  and  numerous  Figures  illustrative  of  the  Umbelliferooa 
Plants,  th€^  Composite  Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns,  by  Sir  W.  J.  Uookbr,  F.R.A. 
and  L.S.  &c.,  and  G.  A.  Walkkr-Arnott,  LL.D.  F.L.S.  and  R.S.  Ed  ;  Regius  ft-ofeaaor 
of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In  One  very  thick  Volume,  I2mo.  with  12  Plates,  Us. 
cloth ;  or  with  the  Plates  coloured,  price  21s. 

HORNE.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CRITICAL  STUDY 

and  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  HOLY  SCRIPTURES.  By  Thoma^i  Hartwrll  Hornb,  B.D. 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  Rector  of  the  united  Parishes  of  St.  Edmund  the  King 
and  Martyr,  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  Lombard  Street ;  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  6  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Maps  and  Facsimiles  of  Biblical 
ManuscripU,  68s.  cloth ;  or  ^5,  bound  in  calf. 

HORNE.— A    COMPENDIOUS   INTRODUCTION    TO    THE 

STUDY  of  the  BIBLE.  By  Thomas  Hartwbll  Hornk,  B.D.  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  Being  an  Analysis  of  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Know- 
ledge of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  New  Edition,  corrected  and  enUu^ed.  12mo.  with  Maps  and 
other  Engravings,  9s.  boards. 

HO  WITT.— THE  CHILDREN'S  YEAR. 

By  Mart  Howitt.  With  Four  Illustrations,  engraved  by  John  Absolon,  from  Original 
Designs  by  Anna  Mary  Howitt.    Square  16mo.  5s.  cloth. 


\ 
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HOWITT.-TIIE  BOY'S  COUNTRY  BOOK : 

Being  the  real  Life  of  a  Country  Boy,  written  by  himself;  exhibiting  all  the  Amnaements, 
Pleasures,  and  PursniU  of  Children  in  the  Country.  Bdited  by  William  Uowitt.  New 
Edition.  Fq;>.  8vo.  with  40  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE  RURAL  LIFE  OF- ENGLAND. 

By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  revised ;  with  Engravings  on  wood,  by 
Bewick  and  Williams :  uniform  with  VUitt  to  Remarkable  Placet,    Medium  8vo.  91s.  cloth. 

HOWITT- VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES; 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and 
Poetry.  By  Wi  lliam  Howitt.  New  Edition ;  with  40  Engravings  on  Wood.  Medium  8vo. 
Sis.  cloth.  \ 

SECOND  SERIES,  chiefly  in  the  Counties  of  NORTHUMBERLAND  and  DURHAM,  with  a 
StroU  along  the  BORDER.  With  upwards  of  40  Engravings  on  Wood.  Medium  8vo. 
ais.  cloth. 

HOWSON -SUNDAY  EVENING : 

Twelve  Short  Sermons  for  Family  Reading.  I.  The  Presence  of  Christ;  3.  Inward  and  Out- 
ward Life ;  3.  The  Threefold  Warning ;  4.  Our  Father*s  Business ;  5.  Spiritual  Murder ;  6  The 
Duty  of  Amiability  ;  7.  Honesty  and  Candour ;  8.  St.  Peter  and  Cornelius ;  9.  The  Midnight 
Traveller;  10.  St.  Andrew;  II.  The  Grave  of  Lazarus;  12.  The  Resurrection  of  the  Body. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A.  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool,  and 
Chaplain  to  tlie  Duke  of  Sutherland.    Fcp.  8vo.  aa.  6d.  cloth. 

HOWSON  AND  CONYBEARE -THE  LIFE  AND  EPISTLES 

of  SAINT  PAUL.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybkauk,  MJL 
3  vols.  4to.  very  copiously  illustrated  by  W.  H.  Barttlett.  [Seepage  6. 

HUDSON -THE  EXECUTOR'S  GUIDE. 

By  J.  C.  HuDKON,  Esq.  late  of  the  Legacy  Duty  Office,  London ;  Author  of"  Plain  Directions 
for  Making  Wills,''  and  "The  Parent's  Hand-book.'*    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  Ss.  cloth. 

HUDSON.-PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  WILLS 

In  Conformity  with  the  Law,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Act  7  Will.  4  and  I  Vict, 
c.  36.  To  which  is  added,  a  clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  distribution  of  Per- 
sonal Estate  in  the  case  of  Intestacy ;  with  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much  useful  infbrmation, 
tec.    By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.    New  Edition,  corrected.    Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  doth. 

*»*  These  Two  works  may  be  had  in  One  Volume,  7s.  cloth. 

HUMBOLDT.-ASPECTS  OF  NATURE 

In  Different  Lands  and  Different  Climates ;  with  Sdentiflc  Elucidations.  By  AlkxanokrVon 
Humboldt.  Translated,  with  the  Author's  sanction  and  co-operation,  uid  at  his  express 
desire,  by  Mrs.  Sabinb.  New  Edition.  16mo.  6s.  cloth:  or  in  3  vols.  3s.  6d.  each,  cloth; 
Half-a-Crown  eaci*,  sewed. 

BARON  HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS ; 

Or,  a  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe.  Translated,  with  the  Author's  sanction 
and  co-operation,  under  the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  Sabinb,  R.A. 
For.  Sec.  R.S.  ^ew  Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  l6mo.  Half-a-Crown  each, sewed ;  Ss.  6d.  each, 
cloth:  or  in  post  8vo.  13s.  each,  cloth.— Vol.  111.  Part  I.  post  8vo.6s.  cloth:  or  in  l6mo.38.6d. 
sewed ;  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

HUMPHREYS-SENTIMENTS  &  SIMILES  OF  SHAKSPEARE: 

A  Classified  Selection  of  Similes,  Definitions,  Descriptions,  and  other  remarkable  Passages  in 
Sbakspeare's  Plays  and  Poems.  With  an  elaborately  illuminated  border  in  the  characteristic 
style  of  the  Klizabethan  Period,  and  other  Embellishments.  Bound  in  very  massive  carved 
and  pierced  covers  containing  in  deep  relief  a  medallion  Head  of  Shakspeare.  The  Illumi- 
nations and  Ornaments  designed  and  executed  by  Henry  Noel  Humphreys,  Illuminator  of 
**  A  Record  of  the  Black  Prince,"  &c.    Square  post  8vo.  [SearlM  reaig. 
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HUMPHREYS.-A  RECORD  OF  THE  BLACK  PRINCE; 

Beinff  a  Selection  of  soch  Pasuges  in- his  Life  as  bmve  been  most  qaaintly  and  strikiuf  ly  iiar« 
rated  by  the  Chroniclers  of  the  Period.  Embellished  with  hi^hly-wroaf  ht  Miniatures  and 
Borderinics,  selected  from  various  Illuminated  MSS.  referring  to  Events  connected  with 
English  History.  By  Hbnrt  Nobl  Hum phrbtb.  Post  8vo.  in  a  richly  carved  and  pierced 
binding,  31  s. 

HUMPHREYS.-THE  BOOK  OF  RUTH. 

Fkt)m  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Embellished  with  brilliant  coloured  Borders,  selected  from  some 
of  the  finest  Illuminated  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  Paris,  the 
Soane  Museum,  &c. ;  and  with  highly-finished  Miniatures.  The  Illuminations  executed  by 
Hbnry  Nosl  Humphrbts.    Square  fcp.  8vo.  in  deeply  embossed  leather  covers,  91s. 

HUMPHREYS.  -  MAXIMS    AND     PRECEPTS     OF     THE 

SAVIOUR :  being  a  Selection  of  the  most  beautifrd  Christian  Precepts  contained  in  the 
Four  Gospels.  Illustrated  by  a  series  of  illuminations  of  original  character,  founded  on 
the  Passages-"  Behold  the  Fowls  of  the  Air,"  &c.,  "Consider  the  Lilies  of  the  Field,'*  &c. 
The  Illuminations  executed  by  Hbnry  Nobl  Humphrbys.  Square  fcp.  6vo.  91s.  richly 
bound  in  stamped  calf;  or  308.  in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

HUMPHREYS.-THE  MIRACLES  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR. 

With  rich  and  appropriate  Borders  of  original  Design,  a  series  of  Illuminated  Figures  of  the 
Apostles  from  the  Old  Masters,  Six  Illuminated  Miniatures,  and  other  Embellishments.  The 
Illuminations  executed  by  Hbnry  Noel  Hdmphrbys.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  in  massive  carved 
covers,  91s. ;  or  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday.  SOs. 

HUMPHREYS.-PARABLES  OF  OUR  LORD. 

Richly  illuminated  with  appropriate  Borders  printed  iu  Colours  and  in  Black  and  Gold: 
with  a  Design  from  one  of  the  early  German  Engravers.  The  Illuminations  executed  by 
Hbnry  Nobl  Humphrbys.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  9Is.  in  a  massive  carved  binding;  or  SOs. 
bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

HUMPHREYS  AND  JONES.-THE  ILLUMINATED  BOOKS 

OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES:  A  series  of  Fac-similes  from  the  most  beautiful  MSS.  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  printed  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Colours  by  Owbn  Jonbs  ;  selected  and  described 
by  Hbnry  Nobl  Hdmphrbys.  Elegantly  bound  in  antique  calf.  Royal  folio,  iTlO.  10s.; 
imperial  folio  (large  paper),  iff  16. 16s. 

HUNT.-RESEARCHES  ON  LIGHT : 

An  Examination  of  all  the  Phenomena  connected  with  the  Chemical  and  Molecular  Changes 
produced  by  the  Influence  of  the  Solar  Rays :  embracing  all  the  known  Photographic  Pro- 
cesses, and  new  Discoveries  in  the  Art  By  Robbrt  Hont,  Keeper  of  Mining  Records, 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology.    8vo.  with  Plate  and  Woodcuts,  10s.  fid.  cloth. 

MRS.  JAMESON'S  LEGENDS  OF  THE  MONASTIC  ORDERS, 

as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arte.  Containing  St.  Benedict  and  the  Early  Benedictines  in 
luly,  France,  Spain,  and  Flanders ;  the  Benedictines  in  England  and  in  Germany ;  the 
Reformed  Benedictines;  early  Royal  Saints  connected  with  the  Benedictine  Order;  the 
Attgnstines;  Orders  derived  from  the  Augustine  Rule;  the  Mendicant  Orders;  the  Jesuits; 
and  the  Order  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Mary.  Forming  the  Sbcond  Sbhirs  of  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art,  With  Eleven  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  84  Woodcuts.  Square  crown  8vo. 
98s.  cloth. 

MRS.  JAMESON'S  SACRED  AND  LEGENDARY  ART ; 

Or,  Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs.  Fi  rst  Sbribs.  Containing  Legends  of  the  Angels 
and  Archangels  ;  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  ;  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers ;  the  Magda- 
lene; the  Patron  Saints;  the  Virgin  Patronesses;  the  Martyrs;  the  Bishops;  the  Hermits; 
and  the  Warrior-Saints  of  Christendom.  Second  Edition  (1860),  printed  In  One  Volume  for 
the  convenience  ^f  Students  and  Travellers;  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  and  Sixteen 
Etchings  by  the  Author.     Square  crown  6vo.  98s.  cloth. 
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MRS.  JAMESON'S  LEGENDS  OF  THE  MADONNA, 

At  reprewnted  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Fonningthe  Third  and  eonehtding  Sbriss  of  Saered  and 
LegmdHfTf  Art,  By  Mrs.  Jamuon,  Author  of  "  ChancteriiUct  of  Women,*'  &c.  With 
Etchings  by  the  Anthor,  and  Bngrmvingi  on  Wood.    Square  crown  8to.  [/» the  pre**. 

JARDINE.-A  TREATISE  OF  EQUIVOCATION; 

Wherein  is  largely  discussed  the  question  Whether  a  Catholicke  or  any  other  Person  before  a 
llagtstnte,  being  demanded  upon  his  Oath  whether  a  Preiste  were  in  such  a  place,  may  (not« 
withstanding  his  perfect  knowledge  to  the  contrary),  without  Perjury,  and  securely  in  con- 
•dence,  answer  No :  with  this  secret  meaning  reserved  in  his  Mynde— That  he  was  not  there, 
■0  that  any  man  is  bounde  to  detect  it.  Edited  from  the  Original  Manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  by  Dayid  Jardinb,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law;  Author  of  the 
*'  Narrative  of  the  Gunpowder  Treason,"  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  "  Criminal  Tnals." 

{In  the  pre**, 

JEFFREY.  -  CONTRIBUTIONS     TO     THE    EDINBURGH 

REVIEW.  By  Francis  jBFrRBV,  lateOneof  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 
Second  Edition.    8  vols.  8vo.  42s.  cloth. 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR'S  ENTIRE  WORKS : 

With  the  Life  by  Bishop  Hkbbr.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  Charlbs  Paob 
Edbn,  FeUow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Vols.  IL  IIL  IV.  V.  VL  VII.  and  VIII.  8vo.  10s.  ftd. 
each. 

*»*  In  course  of  publication,  in  Ten  Volumes,  price  Half-a-Guinea  each.— Vol.  I.  (the  l<ut 
in  order  of  publication)  will  contain  Bishop  Ueber's  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  extended  by  the 
Editor.— Vol.  IX.  is  in  the  pre**. 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR. -READINGS  FOR  EVERY  DAY 

In  LENT:  compiledfrom  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jbrbmy  Taylor.  By  the  Author  of  "  Amy 
Herbert,"  '<The  Child's  First  History  of  Rome,"  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  58.  cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

And  Dictionary  of  Rural  Affairs :  embracing  all  the  recent  Discoveries  in  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry ;  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  unscientific  readers.  By  Cothbbrt  W.  Johnson, 
Eaq.  F.R.S.  Barrister-at-Law ;  Editor  of  the  **  Farmer's  Almanack,"  &c.  8vo.  with  Wood 
Engravings,  d^.  10s.  cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE  WISDOM  OF  THE   RAMBLER,.  ADVEN- 

TURER,  and  IDLER:  comprising  a  Selection  of  110  of  the  best  Essays.  BySAMUBL 
Johnson,  LL.D.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

JOHNSTON.-A  NEW  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY, 

Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical:  forming  s  complete  General  Gaaetteer  of 
the  Worid.  By  Alexandbr  Kbith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.  F.R.G.S.  F.O.S. ;  Geographer  at 
Edinburgh  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  ;  Author  of  "  The  Physical  Atlas  of  Natural  Phaeno- 
mena.*'  In  One  very  large  Volume  of  1,440  pages ;  comprising  nearly  Fifty  Thousand  Names 
of  Places.    8vo.  86s.  cloth ;  or  strongly  half-bound  in  russia,  with  flexible  back,  price  41s. 

KAY.— THE  SOCIAL  CONDITION    AND  EDUCATION  OF 

the  PEOPLE  in  KNGLAND  and  EUR  PE :  shewing  the  Results  of  the  Primary  Schools  and 
of  the  Division  of  Landed  Property  in  Foreign  Conntrie«.  By  Josbph  Rat,  Esq.  M.A.  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge:  Barrister-st.Law ;  and  lateTraveUing  Bachelor  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge.    9  thick  vols,  post  8vo.  91s.  cloth. 

KEMBLE.-THE  SAXONS  IN  ENGLAND: 

aHistory  of  the  English  Commonwealth  till  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  Johm 
Mitchbll  Kbmblb,  M.A.,  F.C.P.S.,  &c.    2  vols.  8vo.  28b.  cloth. 

KINDERSLEY.-THE  VERY   JOYOUS,    PLEASANT,    AND 

REFRESHING  HISTORY  of  the  Feats,  ExploiU,  Triumphs,  and  AchievemenU  of  the  Good 
Knight,  without  Fear  and  without  Reproach,  the  gentle  IX)RD  DB  BAYARD.  Set  fbrth  in 
English  by  Edward  Cochburn  Kindbrslby,  Eaq.  With  Ornamental  Headings,  and 
Frontispiece  by  E.  H.  Wehnert.    Square  post  8vo.  9s.  6d.  doth. 
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KIRBY&SPENCE.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or,  BlemenU  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insecta :  comprising  an  account  of  noxious  and  naetol 
Insects,  of  their  Metamorphoses,  Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations,  Societies,  Motions,  Noises, 
Hybernation,  Instinct,  &c.  By  W.  Kirbt,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.  Rector  of  Barbam;  and  W. 
Spbncb.  Esq.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.    New  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  with  Plates,  Sis.  6d.  cloth. 

LAING.-OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE   SOCIAL  AND  POLI- 

TICAL  STATE  of  the  EUROPEAN  PEOPLE  in  1848  and  1849:  being  the  Second  Series  of 
"  Notes  of  a  Traveller."  By  Sam dbl  Laino,  Esq.  Author  of  "  A  Journal  of  a  Residence  in 
Norway,"  "  A  Tour  In  Sweden,"  the  Translation  of  "  The  Heimskringla,"  and  of  "  Notes  of 
a  Trayeller  on  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  France,  Prussia,  &c."    8yo.  Us.  cloth. 

LATHAM.-ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine ;  comprising  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 
By  P.  M.  Latham,  M.  D.,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen  ;  and  late  Physciian  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.    New  Edition.    3  toIs.  ISmo.  16s.  cloth. 

LEE.-ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY  ; 

Or,  First  Principles  of  Zoology.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons.  Comprising 
the  Principles  of  Classification  interspersed  with  amusing  and  instructive  original  Accounts 
of  the  most  remarkable  Animals.  By  Mrs.  R.  Leb.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  numerous  additional  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LEE.-TAXIDERMY ; 

Or,  the  Art  of  Collecting,  Preparing,  and  Mounting  Objects  of  Natural  History.  For  the 
use  of  Museums  and  Travellers.  By  Mrs.  R.  Leb.  New  Edition,  improved  ;  with  an  account 
of  a  Visit  to  Walton  Hall,  and  Mr.  Waterton*s  Method  of  Preserving  Animals.  Fcp.  6to. 
with  Woodcuts,  7s.  cloth. 

L.  E.  L.-THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LETITIA  ELIZABETH 

LANDON;  comprisingthelMPROVISATRICE,  the  VENETIAN  BRACELET,  the  GOLDEN 
VIOLET,  the  TROUBADOUR,  and  other  Poetical  Remains.  New  Edition,  uniform  with 
Moore's  Songt,  BatlatU,  and  Sacred  Songi;  with  2  Vignettes  by  Richard  Doyle.  3  vols. 
16mo.  lOs.  cloth ;  morocco,  21s. 

%*  Also/ an  Edition,  in  4  vols.  fcp.  6vo.  with  Illustrations  by  Howard,  &c.  38s.  cloth; 
or  jM.  4s.  bound  in  morocco. 

LETTERS  ON  HAPPINESS,  ADDRESSED  TO  A  FRIEND. 

By  the  Authoress  of  '*  Letters  to  My  Unknown  Friends,"  "  Twelve  Years  Ago,  a  Tale,** 
'*  Some  Passages  firom  Modem  History,"  and  "  Discipline."    Fcp.  8vo.  fts.  cloth. 

LETTERS  TO  MY  UNKNOWN  FRIENDS. 

By  A  Lady,  Authoress  of"  Letters  on  Happiness,'*  "Twelve  Years  Ago,"  **  Discipline,"  and 
"  (ome  Passages  firom  Modern  History."    Sd  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.-INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 

By  J.  LiNDLBT,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  L.S.  ftc.  Professor 'Of  BoUny  in  University  College,  London. 
New  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  copious  Additions.  3  vols.  8vo.  with  Six  Plates  and 
numerous  Woodcuts,  24s.  cloth. 

LINWOOD.-ANTHOLOGIA  OXONIENSIS, 

Sive  Florilegium  e  lusibus  poeticis  diversorum  Oxoniensium  Gnecis  et  Lstinis  decerptum. 
Curante  Ouliblmo  Linwood,  M.A.  iBdis  Christi  Alummo.    8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

LORIMER.-LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  MASTER  MARINER 

On  some  Subjects  connected  with  his  Calling.  By  the  late  Charlbs  Lorimbr.  New  Edi- 
tion.   Fcp.  8V0. 5s.  6d.  cloth. 
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LOUDON.-TIIE  AMATEUR  GARDENER'S  CALENDAR: 

Being'  a  Monthly  Guide  hk  to  wliat  sliituld  be  avoided,  as  well  us  wlmt  Khould  be  Uor.c,  in  a 
,  Garden  in  each  JMonth  :  witlt  ploin  Rtilos  how  to  do  Hliot  is  n*<|*iiKite;  Directions  for  l^ayinji: 

j  Out  and  Tiantinii^  Kitchen  Htul  Flower  Gardens,  IMeaaure  Grounds,  and  Slirublieries;   and  a 

>  sliort  Actount,  in  each  Month,  of  the  Qu«<lni|)edB,  iiirds,  and  Insectn  then  most  injurious  to 

j  Gardens.    Bj  Mrs.  Lor  dun.     IfMuu  nith  Wood  Kn)^raviii<rs,  7^.  cd.  c'lOtli. 

I 

i  LOUDON.-TIIE  LADY'S  COUNTRY  COMPANION; 

Or,  How  to  Enjoy  a  Country  Lite  Rationally.  By  Mrs.  Loudon,  Author  of  •'  Gardeiiin)?  for 
Ladies,*'  &c.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plate  and  Wood  Enj^ravinirs,  75.  M.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  SELF-INSTRUCTION  FOR  YOUNG  GARDENERS, 

Foresters,  BailiflTs,  I^and  Stewards,  and  Fanners;  in  Arithmetic,  iiook-kcepinir.  Geometry, 
Mensuration,  Practical  Tris^onometry,  Mechanics,  Land-Surveyinf^,  Levellint!:,  Planninf^  and 
MappinK*,  Architectural  Drawing,  and  Isometrical  Projection  and  PorKp'Ctive ;  with  Examples 
shewinfi^  their  applications  to  Horticulture  and  Agricultural  PuriK)sc8.  With  a  Portrait  of 
Mr.  Loudon,  and  a  Memoir  by  Mrs.  Loudon.    8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s.  G<1.  cloth. 

!  LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  GARDENING ; 

I  Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  Land- 

I  scape  Gardening:  incliidintr  all  the  latest  improvements;  a  General  History  of  GardeninfC  in 

all  Countries ;  and  a  Statihtical  View  of  its  Present  State:  with  SujCKOstions  for  its  Future 
Progress  in  the  Itritish  Islen.  Illustrated  with  many  hundrt'd  Knprravinu'A  on  WtKxl  by 
RranKton.  An  entir>'ly  .New  Edition  (1S50),  corrected  throug^hout  and  considerably  improved 
by  Mr^.  Loudon.    In  One  laifre  Volume,  8vo.  50b.  cl  'th. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOI'yEDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SlIRURS: 

being:  the  Arboretum  et  Frutlcftum  Britannicum  abridj^ed:  containinfiT  the  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shmbs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and  Forei.;^!,  Scientttirally  and  Popularly  l)etcril>ed; 
with  their  Propaji^ation,  Culture,  and  Uses  in  the  Arts;  and  with  Kne:ravin(?s  of  nearly  all 
the  Species.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and  Foresters.  8vo.  with 
2,000  Engravinu;s  on  Wood,  j£2.  IDs.  cloth. 

j  LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPiEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE: 

I  Comprisin{^  the  Tlieory  and  Practice  of  the  Valuation,  Transfer,  I^yint^-out,  Improvement, 

I  and  Management  of  Landed  Proi>erty,  and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Animal  and 

Vegeuble  productions  of  Aflrriculture:  includinfj^all  the  latest  improvements,  a  )ceneral  History 
of  Apricaltare  in  all  Countries,  a  Statistical  View  of  its  present  State,  with  Suu^i^estlons  for 
its  future  prog^ress  in  the  British  Isles.  New  Edition  ;  with  upwards  of  1,100  Enf^raviofcs  on 
Wood.    In  Onelar^e  Volun)ft,  8\o.  *2.  lOs.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOIVEDIA  OF  PLANTS : 

Inclndinf^  all  the  Plants  which  are  now  found  in,  or  have  been  introduced  fnto.  Great  Britain  ; 

f^ivin?  their  Natural  History,  accompanied  by  such  descriptions,  enfi^raved  fi>;ures,  and  j 

elementary  details,  as  may  enable  a  beginner,  who  is  a  mere  Enfi^lish  reader,  to  discover  the  I 

name  of  cvei7  VUuxi  whiih  he  uiay  find  in  flower,  and  acquire  all  the  information  respecting  l 

it  which  is  useful  and  interestinjc.    Tlic  Si>ecific  Characters  by  an  Eminent  itoUnist;  the  ! 

DrawinjTs  by  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby.     New  Edition  with  Supplement,  and  new  General  Index.  ! 

8vo.  with  nearly  10,000  Wood  Kufrravinjjs,  jt3.  13s.  6d.  cloth.  ! 

LOUDON'S   ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  COTTAGE,   FARM,   AND 

VILLA  ARCHlTECn  IRE  and  irRNITlJKE ;  containing  numerous  Desi-ns,  from  the  Villa 
to  the  Cottajre  and  the  larni,  inrlujlinj!;  Farm  Houses,  Farmeries,  and  other  Agricultural 
Buildings  ;  Country  Inns.  Public  Houses,  and  Parochial  Schools;  with  the  re«|uisite  Fittinga- 
up.  Fixtures,  ami  Furniture,  and  appropriate  Ofhces,  Gardens,  and  Gaiden  Scenery:  each 
Design  accompanied  by  Analytical  and  Critical  Remarks.  New  Etiilion,  editcil  by  Mn. 
Ix>UDON.    8vo.  with  more  than  2,000  Engravings  on  Wood,  £Z.  Ss.  cloth. 
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LOUDON'S  HORTUS  BRITANNICUS; 

Or,  Catalogue  of  nil  the  Plants  iiuli.'etioas  to,  caltivatcd  in,  or  Introdaced  into  nritaio.  An 
entirely  New  Edition  (1850),  correctiil  throuiclioat :  with  a  Siippleroept,  indadiiifl^all  the  New 
Plants  down  to  March,  IR50 ;  and  a  New  General  Index  to  the  whole  Work.  Kditetl  by  Mrs. 
Loudon  ;  asaisted  by  W.  H.  Baxtkr,  Kih|.,  and  Dayid  Wooitbr.    8vo.  Sla.  6d.  cloth. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  LOUDON'S  IIORTUS  BRITANNICUS; 

InclndinfT  all  the  Plants  introJuce<l  into  liritain,  all  the  ncwly-ditcorered  Itritish  Species,  j 

■ml  all  the  kinds  orifpnated  in  British  Gardensi,  np  to  March  1850.    With  a  New  General  | 

Index  to  the  whole  Work,  iuclndiuf  the  Supplement.    Prepared  by  W.  H.  Uaxtkr,  Ksq. ;  [ 

assisted  by  I).  Woost&r,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  LorooN.    8vo.  I4s.  cloth.  j 

i  LOW- ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AftRICULTUKE; 

Comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the  Husliandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and  the 
Economy  of  the  Farm.  By  D.  Low,  Ksq.  F.R.S.E.  New  Edition,  with  AUerations  and  Addi- 
tions, and  an  entirely  new  set  o''  above  300  Woodcuts.    8vo.  *ils.  cloth. 

LOW-ON  LANDED  PROPERTY, 

And  the  ECONOMY  of  ESTATES;  comprehending  the  Relation  of  Landlord  and  Tenant, 
and  the  Principles  and  Forms  of  Leases ;  Farm-Building;^,  Enclosures,  Drains,  Embank- 
ments, and  other  Rural  Works;  Minerals;  and  Woods.  By  David  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.B. 
8vo.  with  numeroos  Wood  En^avin^,  21  s.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.-THE  HISTORY   OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE 

ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  II.  By  Thomas  Babinoton  Macaulat.  New  Edition. 
Vols.  1.  and  II.  8vo.  32s.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.-CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  Con- 
tributed to  The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  By  Thomas  Babinoton  Macaulat. 
New  Edition,  complete  in  One  V^olamc ;  with  Portrait  by  E.  U.  Eddis,  en^nraved  in  line  by 
W.  Greatbach,  and  Vignette.  Scjuarc  crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth ;  SOs.  calf  extra  by  Hayday.— Or 
in  3  vols.  8vo.  8As.  cloth. 

MACAULAY -LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

With  "  Ivry"  and  "  The  Armada."  By  Thomas  Babinoton  Macaulat.  New  EditiOB. 
l6mo.  4s.  6d.  cloth ;  or  lOs.  6d.  bonnd  in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

MR.  MACAULAY'S  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

With  numeroos  Illnatrations,  Original  and  fh>m  the  Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  by  George 
Scharf,  Jon.  and  enf^raved  by  Samuel  Williams.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  4to.  21s.  boards; 
or  428.  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

MACDONALD.-VILLA  VEROCCHIO ; 

Or,  the  YOUTH  of  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI:  a  Tale.    By  the  late  Diana  Louisa  Mac- 

DONALD.      Fcp.  8V0.  6s.  ClOth. 

"An  PzreedinRlj  ngrecable  volume,  IViU  orfcelinif  and  intemt."  Exavimvb. 

*'  In  thi»  mmt  pli-aiiinf;  of  lii«torir-tt(>ii  wc  tinrc  an  ejiUmic  fiom  the  liftp  of  onr  who  carrrd  out  for  hirowlf  th« 
highest  place  Rmonii:  tUc  Knui  mauler  mindu  uf  hU  agr....lhf  ^crmry  of  the  lor.Uitjr  [the  Vnl  d'Arno  and  Firenze], 
the  mAanrr*  of  the  daj ,  thr  churnclrrH  of  the  Rreat  men  of  that  apte,  and  Uie  nfli^  lions  of  the  )if>i>t  uf  the  world'*  race, 
wbioh  go  fur  to  c  naolr  u»  Un  our  aad  lot  hi-iv  im'Iuw,  are  kketvhrd  witli  a  fsrililjr,  a  CfnTpcUw-M,  and  a  di-lic-nrT,  tlial 
foU  not  of  carrying  the  reader,  without  a  moment'*  atop,  from  tiie  ftrnl  to  Uie  lavt  sentence  of  tiiik  litUv  volume." 

BaiTAMIIA. 

MACKINTOSII.-SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH'S  MISCELLA- 

NEOUS  W*ORKS;  including  his  Contributions  to  The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  A  New 
Edition  (1851),  complete  iu  One  Volume;  with  Portrait  eng^raved  inline  by  W.  Greatbach, 
and  Vignette.    Square  crown  8vo.  Sis.  cloth ;  or  SOs.  calf  extra  by  Hayday. 
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MARRYAT.-MASTERMAN  READY ; 

Or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific.     Written  for  Youiijir  People.     Hy  Cnptnin  K.  Marry  at,  C.B. 
Author  of  "  Peter  Simple,**  &c.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Wood  Enj^raviiifrN,  228.  6d.  cloth. 

MARRYAT.-THE  MISSION ; 

Ur,  ^icenet  in  Africa.    Written  for  Youn^  People.    By  Captain  F.  Marry  at,  C.B.  Author  of 
"  Maaterman  Ready,"  &c.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  128.  cloth. 


'  M'CULLOCH.- A  DICTIONARY,  PRACTICAL,  TIIEORETI- 

CAL,  AND  HISTORICAL,  OF  COMMKRCB  AM)  COMMKRCIAL  NAVIGATION.  Illus- 
trated with  Uaps  and  Plans.  By  J.  R.  M'CuLLorH,  KtM(.  NVw  Kilition,  (1H50),  correcte<l, 
mlargcd,  and  improved ;  with  a  Supplement.    8vo.  508.  cloth  ;  or  33b.  half-  bound  in  mssia. 

%*  llie  SuprLBXBNT  to  the  last  Edition,  piihli^ilicd  in  1849,  may  Ite  had  separately,  price    , 
4a.  (d.  sewed.  I 

i  M*CULLOCFI.-A  DICTIONARY,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATIS-  ' 

I  TICAL,  AXO  HISTORICAL,  of  the  varioiut  Countries,  Places,  and  Principal  Natural  Objects 

in  tlie  World.  By  J.  R.  M'Cclloch.  Ks<|.  Illustrated  wiih  (*>  luri^e  SUyia.  New  Petition  | 
(1850>W3I),  corrected,  and  in  part  re-writteu ;  with  a  Suppleuieut.  2  thick  vols.  8vo.  638.  , 
ctoth. 

M'CULLOCII.-AN  ACCOUNT,  DKSCRII'TIVE  AND  STATIS- 

TICAUof  the  BRITISH  K.MPIRi:-,  evliibilin^:  iti<  lv\tent.  IMiy.sicuI  Capncities,  Population, 
Iudu8try,  and  Civil  and  Religluus  lustitntions.  iiy  J.  II.  .M'(/(:LL<>ci(,  Esq.  New  Rdition, 
corrected,  enlarged,  and  jcreatly  improved^    ')  tliick  voIh.  8vo.  42^.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCII.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PllINCIPLES  AND 

PR.\CTICAL  INFLUENCB  of  TAXATION  and  the  FUNDING  SYSTKM.  By  J.  R. 
N'Ci'LLocH,  Ksq.   8vo.  lOs.  cloth. 

MA ITLAND.-TIIE  CHURCH  IN  THK  CATACOMBS: 

A  Description  of  the  Primitive  Church  of  Rome.  Illustrated  by  its  St'pulchral  Remains.  By 
CHARLK8  Uaitlamo.  New  Edition,  carrecte>l.  8vo.  with  uuniL>rous  Wood  Rujfravinjfs, 
148.  cloth. 

MARCET -CONVERSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  thatScicncc  are  fnmiiiarly  Hxplaiiii'daiid  IlluKtratcdby  K.\|)eriments. 
By  Jaxk  Marckt.    New  Edition,  enlarged  and  iuiproved.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  Us.  cloth. 

f 

i  MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.    By  Janb  M  arcbt.    New 
•  Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  23  Plates,  lO.s.  Cd.  cloth. 

;  MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

I  In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.    By  Janb  Marckt.    New 

Edition  revised  and  enlarji^cd.    Fcp.  8vo.  7a.  6d.  cloth.     . 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS   ON    VEGETABLE  PHYSIO- 

LOGY;  comprehendinfi:  the  Elements  of  Botany,  with  their  application  to  Ag^riculture. 
By  Jaxb  MARCkT.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  4  Plates,  9s.  cloth. 

\  MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  LAND  AND  WATER. 

By  Jank  Marckt.     New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.     With  a  coloured  Map,  shewinjp 
J  the  comparative  altitude  of  Mountains.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

I 

]  "Thn  work  C4tBM«t«  of  (l<4ultury  ConvprK-i linns  with  rt  f.imily  of  chil  Ir<-n  frum  9ix  to  t«*n  \rArs  of  ace,  in  which 

llw  auUiur  )i*yt  milraTourMl  tu  min;:le  inrnnuntiun  with  ainii-«-tni>nt,  :inl  tu  tcuh  th--  >outhful  otuilciit  of  ifrofinphj 
that  there  xre  other  m.ittcrii  connrctril  with  linl  iinil  wjter  <iuiti>  i^  int<.ri^tins  -it  thr  nainrit  ami  iiitiutioiiA  of  the 
diffinvnt  mrt4  ot  tiie  rortb.  Two  new  CooTerMdUouH  havr  beta  aJiJcd  to  thia  vOitton,  coatviniiur  th«  '  Adrentam  of 
a  Drop  of  Water.' "  Pui  ac b. 
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MARllYAT.-TIIE    PRIVATEKR'S-MAN    ONE    HUNDRED 

YEARS  AGO.  By  Captain  F.  Marryat,  C.B.  Author  of  "  Mastermaii  Ueatly,'*  &c.  2  vols, 
fcp.  8vo.  128.  cloth. 

MARRYAT.-TIIE  SETTLERS  IN   CANADA. 

Written  for  Youn^f  People.  By  Captain  F  Makrva  r,  C.B.  Author  of  "  Masterman  Ready," 
&c.     New  Edition.     Fop.  8vo.  with  2  lliustrutions,  7s.  Gil.  cloth. 

MAUNDMR.-TIIE  IHOURAIMIICAL  TRIUSIJRY; 

ConsistinjD^  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief  Notices  of  above  1 2,0<K>  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Aae, 
auil  Nutions,  from  the  Earliest  Period  of  History;  formiiiir  a  new  and  complete  Dictionary 
of  Universal  Biography.  By  Saml'KL  Maunoer.  A  New  and  carefully- revised  Edition 
(1851) ;  correct'.-<l  throuxhoiit,  and  brou^^lit  down  to  the  Present  Time,  by  the  introductiou  of 
numerous  additional  Lives.    Fcp.  8vo.  lOs.  cloth  ;  bound  in  roun.  12s. 

MAUNDER.-TIIE  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY; 

Coniprisiii)^  a  General  Introductory  Outline  of  Universal  History,  Ancient  aiul  .Modern,  and  a 
<  Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every  principal  Nation  that  exists;  their  Rise,  Prof^ress,  and 

Present  Condition,  the  Moral  and  Social  Character  of  their  respective  inhabitants,  their 
Relif^ion,  Manners,  and  Customs,  &c.  By  Samuel  Maundkr.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8ro.  10a. 
cloth;  bound  in  roan.  12s. 

:  MAUNDER.-THE  SCIENTIEIC  &  LITERARY  TIUiASURY; 

•  A  new  and  popular  Encyclopaedia  of  Science  and  the  Belles- I/^ttres ;  includinsr  all  Branches  of 

Science,  and  every  Subject  connet'tetl  with  Literature  and  .Art.  The  whole  written  in  a  familiar 
style,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  jK-rsons  desirous  of  acquirini^  information  on  the 
subjects  comprised  in  the  work,  and  also  adapted  for  a  Manual  of  con\enient  Reference  to  the 
more  instructed.    By  S.  Mau.ndek,   New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  I Os. cloth;  bound  in  roan,  ISa. 

MAUNDER.-THE  TREASURY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

Or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated  Natun* :  in  which  the  Zoological  Characteristics  that 
I  distinguish  the  dilTerent  Classes,  Genem,  and  Species  are  combineil  with  a  variety  of  interest- 

I  in^:  Information  illustrative  of  the  Habits,  Instincts   and  Genernl  Economy  of  the  Animal 

I  Kin^[dom.      To  which  are  addetl,  a  Syllabus  of   Practical  Taxidermy,   and  a  Glowarial 

Appendix.      EmbelHshed   with  900  accurate   En)2^ravin<;s  on   W'md,  from  Drat\ing^  made 

expressly  for  this  wurk.      By  Samuel  Maunoer.     New  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  lOs.  clotb, 

bound  in  roan.  128. 

■  MAUNDER.-THE  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

I  And  LIBRARY  of  REFERENCE.     Coinprisine:  an  English  Gnimniar;  Tables  of  Euf^lish 

I  Verbal  Distinctions  ;    Froveibs,  Terms,  nnd  Phnues,  in  L;itin,  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian, 

translated;    New  and  Enlar>;ed  EnifliKii  Dictionary;    Directions  for  Pronunciation;    New 
Universal  Gazetteer;   Tables  of  Population  nnd  Statistics;    List  of  Cities,  Boroufirlis«  &nd 
1  Market  Towns  in  the  Unitetl  Kint^dom  ;  Regulations  of  the  General  PostORice;  Lit»tof  Forei^ 

Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Productions ;  Com|>endious  Classical  Dictionary  ;  Scripture 
Proper  Names  accented,  and  (Mlri^tian  Names  of  .Men  and  Women :  with  Latin  Maxims 
translated  ;  List  uf  Abbreviations  ;  IMironoloi^y  and  History;  compendious  Law  Dictionary ; 
Abstract  of  Tax  Acts  ;  Interest  and  other  Tables;  Forms  of  Epistolary  Address;  Tables  of 
Precedency ;  Synop.sis  of  the  British  Peerage ;  and  Tables  of  Number,  Money,  Weights,  and 
Mea^fures  By  Samukl  Maundkr.  18th  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  greatly  enlarged. 
Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth  ;  bound  in  roan,  128. 

MEMOIRS  OF   THE   GKOLOGICAL   SURVEY    OF    GREAT 

BRITAIN,  and  of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  in  [A>ndon.  Published  by  orde?  of  the 
Lords  Commis.<)ioners  of  Her  .Majesty's  Treasury.  Royal  8vo.  with  Wcnxlcuts  and  9  large 
Plates  (seven  coloured),  21s.  cloth;  and  Vol.  11.  in  Two  thick  Parts,  with  63  Plates  (three 
coloured),  and  numerous    Woodcuts,  42s.  cloth,   or,  separately,  21  s.  each   Part. Also, 

BRITISH  ORGANIC  REMAINS;  consisting  of  Plates  of  Figures  engraved  on  Steel,  with 
descriptive  Letterpress,  and  forming  a  iiortion  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
Decades  1.  to  III.  royal  8vo.  28.  Gd.  each ;  or,  royal  4to.  48.  6d.  each,  sewed. 
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MERIVALE.-A    HISTORY   OF  THE    ROMANS    UNDER 

THK  KMPIKK.  By  the  Rev.  CiiAKLBif  Mkrivali;,  Ute  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John*8 
CoUcffe,  Cambridge.    Vols.  I.  and  11.  8vo.  288. 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

With  some  additional  Poems,  and  the  Author's  Autouiugraphicai  l^faces.    A  New  Edition, 
I  complete  in  One  Volume,  unifunn  with  isouthey's  ** The  Doctor  &c.**  and  "Commonplace 

Book  ;'*  with  Portrait  and  Vii;nctte.  Square  crown  Svo.  10s.  6d.  cloth  ;  morocco,  2l8.-Or, 
in  4  vola.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  and  sreven  uther  Plates,  208.  cloth ;  morocco,  368. 

MOORE.-HEALTH,  DISEASE,  AND  REMEDY, 

Familiarly  and  practically  considered  in  a  few  of  their  relations  to  the  Blood.    By  Gboro 
MooRK,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Uoyal  Collegeof  Physicians.     Post  Svo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

MOORE.-MAN  AND  HIS  MOTIVES. 

By  George  Mourk,  M.I).,  Meiuber  of  the  Iloyal  College  of  Physicians.  New  Edition. 
Po8t  Svo.  8«.  cloth. 

MOORE.-THE  POWER  OF  THE  SOUL  OVER  THE  BODY, 

Considered  in  relation  to  Health  and  Morals.  By  Gkorgb  Moork,  M.D.  Member  of  tbt 
Royal  College  of  Physicians.    New  Edition.    Post  Svo.  78.  6d.  cloth. 

I  MOORE.-THE  USE  OF  THE  BODY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

MIND.  By  Gborok  Moork,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  New 
Edition.    Post  Svo.  98.  cloth. 

j  THOMAS  MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS ; 

Containing  the  Author's  recent  Introduction  and  Notes.    C-oniplete  in  One  Volume,  uniform 
I  with  Lord  Byron's  and  Southey's  Poems.    With  a  Portrait  by  George  Richmond,  engraved 

I  in  line,  and  a  View  of  SIo)>crton  ("ottage.    Medium  Svo.  21  s.  cloth ;  morocco  by  Hayday,  42s. 

'  —Or,  in  10  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  and  19  Plates,  ^2.  lOs.  cloth;  morocco,  jf4. 10s. 

I  MOORE.-SONGS,  BALLADS,  AND  SACRED  SONGS. 

I  By  Thomas  Mookk,  Author  of  "  Lalla  Rookh,'*  "  Irish  Melodies,"  &c.     First  collected 

Edition,  uniform  with  the  smaller  Edition  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  La^B  of  Ancient  Rome;  with 
;  Vignette  by  R.  Doyle.    IGuio.  5s.  cloth;  12i.  Cd.  smooth  morocco,  by  Hayday. 

MOORE'S  IRISH   MELODIES. 

New  Edition,  uniform  with  the  smaller  Edition  of  &Ir.  Macaulay*s  Layg  tif  Aneieni 
Rome.  With  the  Autobiographical  Preface  from  the  Collective  Edition  of  Mr.  Moore*s 
Poetical  Works,  and  a  Vignette  Title  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  IGmo.  Ss.  cloth ;  128.  6d.  amootb 
morocco,  by  Haydtry.— Or,  in  fcp.  Svo.  I  Us.  cloth  ;  bound  in  morocco,  13s.  6d. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

Illustrated  by  D.  .Maclisk,  U.A.  Imperial  Svo.  with  161  Steel  Plates,  j^8.  Ss.  boards ;  or 
jer4.  Us.  Cd.  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday.  Proof  Impressions  (only  200  copies  printed,  of 
which  a  very  few  now  remain),  ^Cu  6s  boards. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKII :   AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

New  Edition,  uniform  with  the  sutallcr  Edition  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  Laye  of  Ancient  Rome, 
With  the  Autobiographical  Preface  from  the  Collective  Edition  of  Mr.  Moore's  Poetical 
Works,  and  a  Vignette  Title  by  I).  .Maclise,  R.A.  IGmo.  Ss.  cloth  ;  128.  6d.  smooth  morocco, 
by  Hayday.— Or, in  fcp.  bvo.  with  Four  Engravings  from  Paintings  by  Westall,  I0s.6d.  cloth; 
bound  in  morocco,  14». 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH  :  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

With  13  Plates  fro;u  De«ii;nH  by  Corbould,  Meadow b,  and  ^^tephunoflT.  eujcraved  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  Heath.  Royal  Svo.  21s.  cloth;  morocco,  35s;  or,  with  India 
Proof  Plates,  42s.  cloth. 

MORELL.-THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION. 

By  J.  D.  Morell,  M.A.  Author  of  an  Historical  and  Critical  yiew  of  the  .Speculative  Philo- 
9ophjf  of  Europe  in  the  Sineteenth  CeMturjf.    Svo.  128.  cloth. 
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MOSELEY,  THE  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  OP  Engi- 
neering AND  ARCUITECTURB.  Dy  the  Rev.  H.  Mosblby,  M.A.  F.R.9.,  Profeuor  of 
Natural  Philoiopby  and  AstroDomy  in  King^s  College,  London.  8vo.  with  Woodcnta  and 
Diagrams,  241.  cloth. 

MOSELEY.-ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

Dy  the  Rev.  H.  Mosklby,  M.A.,  i*rofefSor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  King*! 
College,  London.   New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  8s.  cloth. 

MOSILEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY, 

Ancient  and  Modern.  Translated,  with  copious  Notes,  by  James  Murdock,  D.D.  New 
Edition,  revised,  and  continued  to  the  Present  Time,  by  the  Rev.  Hknry  Soambs,  M.A. 
4  vols.  8vo.  48s.  cloth. 

MOUNT  SAINT  LAWRENCE. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Mary  the  Star  of  the  Sea."    2  vols,  post  8vo.  128.  cloth. 

MURE -A  CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  TUE  LANGUAGE  AND 

LITERATURE  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE.  By  William  Murk.  M.P.,  of  Caldwell.  S  vols. 
8vo.  368.  cloth. 

MURRAY. -ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY; 

I  Coniprisinff  a  complete  Description  of  the  Earth :  exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the  Heavenly 

Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the  Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the  Industry,  Com- 
merce, Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nations.  By  Hugh  Murray, 
F.R.S.E. :  assisted  by  other  Writers  of  eminence.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  with  82  Maps,  and 
upwards  of  1,000  other  Woodcuts,  ififS,  cloth. 

NEALE -THE  EARTHLY  RESTING  PLACES  OF  THE  JUST. 

By  the  Rev.  Erskinb  Nkalk,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk;  Author  of  "The  Closing; 
Scene,"  8ic^    With  Wood  Engraviufj^.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

NEALE.-THE  CLOSING  SCENE ; 

Or,  Christianity  and  Infldeli  y  contrasted  in  the  Last  Houn  of  Remarkable  Persons.  By  the 
Rev.  EasKiNK  Nbalb,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk;  Author  of  **The  Earthly  Restinf^- 
places  of  the  Just,"  &c.  New  Editions  of  the  First  and  Second  Series.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  12s. 
cloth  ;  or  separately,  66.  each. 

NEWMAN-DISCOURSES  ADDRESSED  TO  MIXED  CON- 

GREOATIONS.  By  John  Hbxry  Nbwman,  lYiest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Ned. 
Second  Edition.    8vo.  128.  cloth. 

OWEN  JONES. -WINGED  THOUGHTS: 

A  Series  of  Poems.  By  Mary  An.nb  Bacon.  With  Illustrations  of  Birds,  dcsifnied  by 
B.  L.  Bateman,  and  executed  in  Illuminated  Printing  by  Owen  Jones.  Uniform  with  Flowert 
and  their  Kindred  Thougkta  and  Fruit*  from  the  Oarden  and  the  Field.  Imperial  8vo.  Sis.  Gd. 
elegantly  bound  in  calf. 

OWEN     JONES.  -  E LOWERS     AND     THEIR    KINDRED 

THOUGHTS:  A  Series  of  Stanzas.  By  Mary  Annb  Bacon,  Authoress  of  '* Winged 
Thoughts."  With- beautiful  Illustrations  of  Flowers,  designe<l  and  printed  in  Colours  by 
Owen  Jones.  Uniform  with  Fruite  from  the  Garden  and  the  Field.  Imperial  8vo.  31s.  6d. 
el^pintly  bound  in  calf. 

OWEN  JONES. -FRUITS  FROM  THE  GARDEN  AND  THE 

FIELD.  A  Scries  of  Stanzas.  By  Mary  Annk  Bacon,  Authoress  of  **  Winged  Thoughts." 
With  beautiful  Illustrations  of  Fruit,  desiinied  and  printed  in  (.'olours  by  Owen  Jones.  Uni- 
fbrmwith  F towem  and  their  Kindred  Thnught».  Imperial  8vo.  Sis.  6d.  elegontly  bound  in 
calf. 

OWEN    JONES'S    ILLUMINATED   EDITION    OF    GRAY'S 

ELEGY.  Gray's  Elbqy,  writtkn  in  a  Country  Ciii:kchyari).  Illuminated,  in  the 
Missal  Style,  by  Owbn  Jonks,  Architect.    lm|)vriul  8vo.  31s.  (kl.  elegantly  bound. 
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OWEN  JONES'S  ILLUMINATED  EDITION  OF  THE  SERMON 

ON  THE  MOUNT.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Printed  in  Gold  and  Colours,  in  the 
MiMal  Style;  with  Ornamental  Borders  by  Owen  Jones, and  an  Illuminated  Frontispiece 
l>y  Vf.  BoxALL.  New  Edition.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  in  rich  silk  covers,  21s. ;  or  bound  in  morocco 
by  Hayday,  25s. 

OWEN  JONES'S  ILLUMINATED  EDITION  OP  THE  MAR- 

KIAGE  SERVICE.  The  Form  of  Solemnisation  of  Matrimony.  From  T^e Book 
of  Common  Proper.  Illuminated,  in  the  Missal  Style,  by  Owen  Jones.  Square  18mo.  21s. 
elegantly  l>ound  in  white  ralf. 

OWEN     JONES'S     ILLUMINATED    EDITION     OF     THE 

PREACH  ER.  The  Words  of  the  Preacher,  Son  of  David,  King  of  Jerusalem.  From  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Being  the  Twelve  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  Ecdesiastes,  elegantly  Illuminated,  in 
the  .Missal  Style,  by  Owen  Jones  Imperial  8vo.  in  very  massive  carved  covers,  42s  ;  or, 
handsomely  bound  in  calf,  31s.  6d. 

OWEN  JONES'S  ILLUMINATED  EDITION  OF  SOLOMON'S 

SONG.  Ti|B  SoNO  OF  So.vos,  which  is  Solomon's.  From  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Being 
the  Six  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  richly  Illuminated,  in  the  Missal  Style, 
by  Owen  Jones.    Elegantly  bound  in  relievo  leather.    Imperial  l6mo.  21s. 

OWEN  JONES'S  TRANSLATION  OF  D'AOINCOURT'S  HIS- 

TORY  OF  ART.  The  History  of  Art,  by  its  Monuments,  from  its  Decline  fh  the 
Fourth  Century  to  its  Restoration  in  the  Sixteenth.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Seroux 
D*AoiNcouRT,  by  Owen  Jones,  Architect.  In  3,335  Subjects,  engraved  on  328  Plates. 
Vol.  I.  Architecture,  73  Plates ;  Vol.  II.  Sculpture,  51  Plates;  Vol.  III.  Painting,  20i  Plates. 
8  vols,  royal  folio,  je5.  5s.  sewed. 

OWEN.  -  LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  INVERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  1843.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  Hunterian  Professor  to  the  College.  New 
Edition,  corrected.    8vo.  with  very  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  [Nearly  readp, 

OWEN -LECTURES  ON   THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  deUvered  at  the  Royal  CoUege  of 
Suixeons  in  1844  and  1846.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  Hunterian  Professor  to  the  College. 
In  2  vols.    Vol.  I.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  14s.  cloth. 

PALEY'S  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY : 

And  Horse  Pauline.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes,  an  Analysis,  and  a  Selection  of  Papers  fh>m 
the  Senate-House  and  College  Examination  Papers.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  the 
University.    By  Robert  Potts,  M.A.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

PASCAL'S  ENTIRE  WORKS,  TRANSLATED  BY  PEARCE. 

The  COMPLETE  WORKS  of  BLAISE  PASCAL :  With  M.  Villemain'a  Essay  on  Pascal  con- 
sidered  as  a  Writer  and  .Moralist  prefixed  to  the  Provincial  Letter* ;  and  the  Mi*ceUaneoiu 
Writingty  ThoughtB  oh  Religion,  and  Erideneeg  of  Ckrittianitjf  re-arranged,  with  large 
Additions,  from  the  French  Edition  of  Mons.  P.  Faug^re.  Newly  Translated  from  the  French, 
with  Memoir,  Introductions  to  the  various  Works,  Editorial  Notes,  and  Appendices,  Jby 
Gboroe  Pearce,  Esq.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  25s.  6d.  cloth. 

*»*  The  Three  Volumet  may  be  had  teparatelg,  (u  fnllou-a:— 

Vol.  I.-PASCAL'S  PROVINCIAL  LETTERS:  with  M.  Villemain's  Essay  on  Pascal  pre- 
fixed, and  a  new  Memoir.    Post  8vo.    Portrait,  88.  6d. 

Vol.  1I.-PASCAL'3  THOUGHTS  on  RELIGION  and  EVIDENCES  of  CHRISTIANITY, 
with  Additions,  from  Original  MSS. :  from  M.  Faugi^rc's  Eilition.     Post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Vol.  III.- PASCAL'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS,  Correspondence,  Detached  Thoughts, 
&c. :  from  M.  Faug6re*s  Edition.    Post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 
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PHILLIPS.-AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  MINE- 

RALOCjY  ;  cmnpriislna:  a  Notice  of  the  niaracters,  Propcrtios,  jind  (!heiniral  Constitution  of 
Minerals:  vith  Accounts  of  the  Places  and  Circurnstanci's  in  which  thoy  are  found,  lly 
William  Phillips,  F.L.S.M.G.S.  &c.  A  New  Kdition,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved, 
by  H.  J.  Hkooke,  F.R.S.  ;  and  W.  H.  Millkr,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Prof,»iisor  of  Minpralosr}*  in 
the  Uuiversity  of  Cambridg^e.    PostSvo.  with  numerous  Wood  l-^ns:ravin)?8.    [In  the  press. 

PHILLIPS-FIGURES     AND     DESCRIPTIONS    OF    THE 

PALiBOZOIC  FOSSILS  of  CORNWALL,  DEVON,  and  WKrfT  SOMKUSET;  ohser\ed  in 
the  course  of  the  Ordnance  Geolofpcal  Survey  of  that  District.  By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S. 
F.G.S.  &c.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  II. M.  Treasury.  8vo.  with 
60  Plates,  comprising:  very  numerous  fi^^ures,  9s  cloth. 

PORTLOCK- REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  COUNTY 

of  LONDONDERRY,  and  of  Parts  of  Tyrone  and  FcmianAg:h,  examined  and  describe*!  under 
the  Authority  of  the  Master-General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.     By  J.  K.  Poktlogk,  F.R.S 
6c.    8vo.  with  48  Plates,  24s.  cloth. 

POWER.-SKETCHES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND, 

with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  W.  Tyrone  Power,  D.A.CG.  From  a  Journal  kept  in  that 
Country,  from  July  1846  to  June  1818.  With  8  Plates  and  2  Woodcuts,  from  Drawings  made 
6n  the  spot.    Post  8vo.  ]2s.  cloth. 

PULMAN.-THE  VADE-MECUM   OF   FLY-FISHING  FOR 

TROUT :  beintr  a  complete  Practical  Treatise  on  that  Branch  of  the  Art  of  Angling; ;  with  plain 
and  copious  Instructions  for  the  Manufacture  of  Artificial  Flies.  ByG.  P.  R.  Pulman,  Author 
of  "The  Book  of  the  Ajie."  Thinl  Edition,  re-written  and  greatly  enlarged ;  with  several 
Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

PyCROFT.-A  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  READING, 

Adapted  to  every  Taste  and  Capacity:  with  Literary  Anecdotes.  By  the  Rev.  Jamp.s 
Pycrokt,  B.A.  Author  of  "The  Collegian's  Guide,  &c.**    Now  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  Ss.  cloth. 

DR.  REKCE'S  MEDICAL  GUIDE  ; 

For  the  Use  of  ihe  Clergy,  Heads  of  F.imilics,  Schools,  and  Junior  Medical  Practitioners; 
comprising  a  complete  Modern  Dispciisutury,  and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  dijitinguishing 
Symptoms,  Causes,  Prevention,  Cure,  and  Palliation  of  the  DiBoasp-*  incident  to  the  Huutan 
Frame.  With  the  latest  Discoveries  in  the  dilFerent  departments  of  the  Healing  Art,  Materia 
Medica,  &c.  Seventeenth  Kdition  (1850  ,  with  considerable  Additions;  revised  and  correctetl 
by  the  Author's  Son,  Dr.  Hknky  Rkkce,  M.U.C  3  bic.    8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

RICH. -THE  ILLUSTRATED  COMPANION  TO  THE  LATIN 

DlCTlOXAkY  AND  GRKKK  LKXICOX:  torn:ing  a  Glossitry  ofall  th»?  Words  rep  esenting 
Visible  Objects  con wctod  with  the  Arts,  .Manufactures,  and  livery-duy  Li r<^  of  the  Ancients. 
With  Ucpresentalious  of  nearly  Two  Thousand  Objects  from  the  Anti(iuc.  By  Anthony 
Rich,  Jun.  B.A.  lateof  CalusO^llcice,  Camlirid^e.  Post  8vo.  with  about  2,000  Woodcuts, 
21s.  cloth. 


PEREIRA.-A  TREATISE  ON  FOOD  AND  DIET : 

With  Observations  on  the  Diotetical  Regimen  suited  for  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive 
Organs;  and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  princi^ial  .Metropolitan  and  otht-r 
Establishments  for  Paupers,  Lunatics,  Criminals,  Children,  the  2>ick,  &c.    By  Jon.  Pbrkira,    { 
M.D.  F.R.S.  &  I*S.  A'Jthor  of  ••  Kloments  of  Mnt.Tia  Medica."    8vo.  16».  cloth. 

PESCIIEL.  -ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS. 

By  C.  F.  Peschkl,  Principal  of  the  R'tynl  .Military  Col  hire,  Dresden.    Translated  fVom  the 
German,  with  Notes,  by  E.  Wkst.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Diairrams  and  Woodcuts,  2l8.  cloth,    i 

(  Part  1.  The  Physicn  of  Ponderable  Bodies.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  C*l.  cloth. 
Separately  j  Part  2.  Imponderable  Bodies  (Light,  Iloat,  .M.i';n"tism,  Electricity,  and  Electro-    ! 

Dynamics).    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo   I3s.  Od.  c'.oth. 
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RICHARDSON -NARRATIVE  OF  AN  OVERLAND  JOURNEY 

in  SEARCH  of  the  DISCOVERY  SHIPS  ander  SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIX,  iu  the  YEARS  1847, 
1B48,  and  1819.  Uy  Sir  JoH.v  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  See,  Inspector  of  Hospitals.  Pub- 
lished by  Authority  of  the  Admiralty.    3  toIs.  Bvo.  with  Maps  and  Plans.         [/n  Ike  press, 

RIDDLE -A  COPIOUS  AND  CRITICAL   LATIN-ENGLISH 

LEXICON,  founded  on  the  German-r^tin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  WiHiam  Freuiid.  By  the  Ktv, 
J.  U.  IlioDLK,  M.A.  of  St.  F^nmud's  Hall,  Oxford.  Uniform  with  Yonge^g  JSup/uA  Greek 
Lexicon.    Now  Edition.    Post  4to.  j£'2.  lUs.  cloth. 

i  RIDDLE.-A  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH- 

L  v'llN  DICTIONARY,  for  the  nso  of  Colleges  and  Schooh.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddlb,  M.A. 
of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.    New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.    8vo.  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

{^parately  \'^^  En^lish-Uitin  Dictionary,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 
i  The  Latin-BDKliah  Dictionary,  ais.  cloth. 


;  RIDDLE. -A  DIAMOND   LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

I  For  the  Waistcoat-pocket    A  Guide  to  the  Meauinn:,  Quality,  and  right  Accentuation  of  Latin 

Clastticul  Words.    By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddlk,  M.A.    New  Edition.    Royal  32mo.  4s.  bound. 

RIVERS.-THE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE; 

Containing:  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading:  varieties  of  Roses,  rejoilarly  classed  in 
their  resitective  Families;  their  History  and  mode  of  Culture.  UyT.  Rivkrs,  Jun.  New 
Kditioii,  corrected  and  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  tis.  cloth. 

ROBINSON'S  LEXICON  TO  THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 

A  GREEK  and  ENGLISH  LKXI(X)N  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  Edward  Robinson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Profes-ior  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Union  Theolofpcal  Seminary,  New  York ; 
Author  ot  **  Hiiliral  Researches  in  Palestine,*'  &c.  A  New  Edition  (1850),  revised,  and  in 
great  part  re-wrilteu.    In  One  lar^^e  Volume,  Rvo.  18s.  cloth. 

ROGERS. -ESSAYS    SELECTED    FROM    CONTRIBUTIONS 

To  the  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.    By  Hrnry  Rookrs.    2  vols.  8vo.  24s.  cloth. 

RONALDS.-THE  FLY-FISHER'S  ENTOMOLOGY. 

illustrated  by  coloured  Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insect;  and  accom- 
panietl  by  a  few  Observations  and  Instructions  relative  to  Trout  and  Grayling  Fishing.  By 
Alfrkd  Ronalds.    4th  Edition,  corrected ;  with  Twenty  Copperplates.    8vo.  I4s.  cloth. 

ROVINGS  IN  THE  PACIFIC,  FROM  1837  TO  1849; 

With  a  GLANCE  at  CALIFORNIA.  By  A  Merchant  long  rbsidbnt  at  Tahiti.  With 
Four  Illustrations  printed  in  coloura.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  Sis.  cloth. 

ROWTON.-THE  DEBATER ; 

Being  a  Series  of  complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions  fbr  Discussion ;  with 
ample  References  to  the  best  Sources  of  Information  on  each  particular  Topic.  By  Frkdbric 
Ro  WTON,  Author  of  **  Tlie  Female  Poets  of  Great  Britain."  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  Cs.  cloth. 

SCHLEIDEN.-PRINCIPLES  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BOTANY; 

Or,  Botany  as  an  Inductive  Science.  By  Dr.  M.  J.  Schlkidkn,  Extraordinary  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Jena.  Translated  by  Edwin  Lankester,  M.D.  F.R.S.  F.L.S. 
Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the  St.  George's  School  of  Medicine,  London.  8vo.  with  Plates  and 
Woodcuts,  21s.  cloth. 

SCOFFERN.-TUE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SUGAR, 

In  the  Colonies  and  at  Home,  chemically  considered.  By  John  Scopfekn,  M.B.  Lond.  late 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Aldersgate  College  of  Medicine.  8vo.  with  Illustrations  (one 
coloured)  10s.  6d.  cloth. 
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SEAWARD- SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD'S  NARRATIVE  OF 

HIS  SHIPWRECK,  and  consequent  Diwovery  of  certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea :  with 
a  detail  of  many  extraordinary  and  highly  interestinfi^  Events  in  his  Life,  from  17SS  to  1749,  aa 
written  in  his  own  Diary.  Edited  by  Hiss  Jan  a  Poaraa.  Third  Edition,  with  a  New  Nau- 
tical and  Geographical  Introduction.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  31s.  cloth. 

SEWELL.-AMY  HERBERT. 

By  a  IjADT.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sbwbll,  D.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.    New  Edition,    a  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 


SHARP'S  BRITISH  GAZETTEER. 

A  NEW  and  COMPLETE  BRITISH  GAZETPKER,  or  T01H>GRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 
of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM.  Containing  a  Description  of  every  Place,  and  the  principal 
Objects  of  Note,  founded  upon  the  Ordnance  Surveys,  the  brst  Local  and  other  Authorities, 
and  the  most  recent  Official  Documents  connected  with  Population,  Constituencies,  Corpo- 
rate and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Poor  Laws,  Education,  Charitsble  Trusts,  Railways,  Trade,  &c. 
By  J.  A.  SHAap.  In  Two  very  large  Vohtmn,  8vo.  uuiform  with  John8ton*s  New  Genevat 
QoMetteer  qf  the  World,  [/a  the  pre§4. 

SHORT  WHIST : 

Its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Laws ;  with  Observations  to  make  any  one  a  Whist  Player;  containing 
alao  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecarttf,  Cribbsge,  Backgammon.  By  Mi^or  A  «  •  *  *  *• 
New  Edition.  To  which  are  added,  PrecepU  for  Tyros.    By  Mrs.  B*  «  **.  Fcp.  8vo.  Sa  cloth. 

SINCLAIR. -THE  BUSINESS  OF  LIFE. 

ByCATHBaiHB  SiNCLAia,  Author  of  <*The  Journey  of  Life,**  ** Modem  Society,'*  "Jane 
Booverie,**  &c.    9  vols.  fcapSvo.  10s.  cloth. 

SINCLAIR.-THE  JOURNEY  OF  LIFE. 

By  Cathbbinb  Sinclaib,  Author  of  *<  The  Business  of  Life,**  "  Modem  Society,*'  "  Jana 
Boaverie,**  &r.    New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.    Fcp.  8vo.  5a.  cloth. 


SEWELL.-THE  EARL'S  DAUGHTER.  | 

By  the  Authoress  of  <*  Amy  Herbert,**  <*  Gertrude,**  "  Ljineton  Parsonsire,**  '*  Margaret  Per- 
cival,**  and  "The  Child*s  History  of  Rome.**    Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Skwbll,  D.B.     | 
Fellow  snd  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    2  vols.  fcp.Sf  o.  9b.  cloth.  j 

I 

SEWELL.-GERTRUDE. 

A  Tale.    By  the  Authoress  of"  Amy  Herbert.*'    Bditedby  the  Rev.  William  Sbwbll,B.D.    j 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    9  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

SEWELL.-LANETON  PARSONAGE : 

A  Tsle  for  Children,  on  the  Practical  Use  of  a  irartion  of  the  Church  Catechism.  By  the 
Authoress  of  "Amy  Herbert.'*  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sbwell,  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    S  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  16s.  cioth. 

SEWELL.-MAR6ARET  TERCIVAL. 

By  the  Authoress  of  "Amy  Herbert.**  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Saw  ri.l,  K.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Exeter  CoMtge,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    2  voU.  fcp.  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

SHAKSPEARE,  BY  BOWDLER. 

THE  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE;  in  which  nothing  is  aif<fe<f  to  the  Original  Text ;  but  those 
words  and  expressions  are  omil/ed  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  readnlood.  ByT.  Bowdlbr, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  New  Edition.  8vo.  with  36  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  designs  by  Smirke,  Howard, 
and  other  Artists, 21s.  cloth;  or,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  without  Illustrations,  j^4.  Us.  6d.  boards. 
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SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY. 

From  The  Spectator,  With  Notes  and  Illoitntions,  by  W.  Hbnrt  Wills;  andTwdre 
fine  Wood  EngnvinfirB,  by  John  Thompson,  from  Designs  by  Fbbdbrick  Tatlbb.  Crown 
8vo.  159.  boards ;  or  27s.  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

THE  SKETCHES : 

Three  Tales.  By  the  Authors  of  <*Amy  Herbert,"  "The  Old  Man's  Home,"  and  "Hawk- 
stone."    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  6  Plate's,  8s.  cloth. 

SMEE.-ELEMENTS  OF  ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

By  Alfred  Smkk,  F.R  S.,  Sors^eon  to  the  Bank  of  Enffland.  lliinl  Edition,  revised,  cor- 
rected, and  considerably  enlarged ;  with  Electrotypes  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  Foat  8to. 
lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

SMITII.-THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH : 

Including  his  Contributions  to  The  Edinburgh  Reriew.  New  Edition,  complete  in  Ooe 
Volume ;  with  Portrait  by  E.  U.  Bddis,  engrared  in  line  by  W.  Oreatbach,  and  View  of 
Combe  Florey  Rectory,  Somerset.  Square  crown  8vo.  31s.  cloth ;  80b.  calf  exti«,  by  Hayday  x 
or  in  3  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  30s.  cloth. 

SMITH.-ELEMENTARY  SKETCHES  OF  MORAL  PHILO- 

SOPHY,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  the  Years  18M,  1805,  and  1808.  By  the  late 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  M.A.  With  an  Introductory  Letter  to  Mrs.  Sydney  Smith  fh>m  the 
late  Lord  Jeffrey.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  las.  cloth. 

SMITH.-SERMONS  PREACHED  AT  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHE- 

DRAL,  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  several  Churches  in  London;  together  with  others 
addressed  to  a  Country  CoUgregation.  By  the  late  Rev.  S  yon  by  Smith,  Canon  Residentiary 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.   8vo.  13s.  cloth. 

SMITH.-TIIE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHERUBIM : 

Being  an  Inquiry,  Critical,  Exegetical,  and  Practical,  into  the  Symbolical  Character  and 
Design  of  the  Cherubic  Figure  of  Holy  Scripture.  By  Gbobqb  Smith,  F.A.S.,  Ac.  Post 
8vo.  3s.  cloth. 

SMITH.-SACRED  ANNALS; 

Or,  Researches  into  the  History  and  Religion  of  Mankind,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to 
the  Death  of  Isaac :  deduced  Arom  the  Writings  of  Moses  and  other  Inspired  Authors,  copiously 
illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  Ancient  Records,  Traditions,  and  Mytholc^  of  the  Heathen 
World.    By  Georob  Smith,  F.A.S.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  cloth. 

SMITH.-THE  HEBREW  PEOPLE ; 

Or,  the  History  and  Religion  of  the  Israelites,  ttom  the  Origin  of  the  Nation  to  the  Time  of 
Christ :  deduced  from  the  Writings  of  Moses  and  other  Inspired  Authors ;  and  illustrated 
by  copious  References  to  the  Ancient  Records,  Traditions,  and  Mythology  of  the  Heathen 
World.     ByGsoROB  Smith,  F.A.S.  &c.    Forming  the  Second  Volume  of  Snertd  Afmtiit. 
Crown  8vo.  in  Two  Parts,  13s.  cloth. 

SMITH.-THE  RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  BRITAIN  HISTORI- 

CALLY  CONSIDERED :  or,  a  Succinct  Account  of  the  several  Religions  Systems  which  have 
obtained  in  this  Island  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Norman  Conquest :  including  an  Inves- 
tigation into  the  Early  Progress  of  Error  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  Introduction  of  the 
Gospel  into  Britain,  and  the  State  of  Religion  in  England  till  Popery  had  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy.   By  George  Smith,  F.A.S.    New  Edition.    8vo.  7s.  Od.  cloth. 

SMITH.-PERILOUS  TIMES ; 

Or,  the  Aggressions  of  Antichristian  Error  on  Scriptural  Christianity,  considered  in  reference 
to  the  Duigers  and  Duties  of  Protestants.    By  Georob  Smith,  F.A.S.    Fcp.  8vo.  fia.  ctoth. 

SMITH.-THE  VOYAGE  AND  SHIPWRECK  OF  ST.  PAUL : 

with  Dissertations  on  the  Sources  of  the  Writings  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation 
of  the  AntienU.  By  Jambs  Smith,  Esq.  of  Jordan  Hill,  F.R.8.  8vo.  with  Views*  Charts, 
and  Woodcuts,  14s.  cloth. 
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SNOW -VOYAGE  OF  THE  PRINCE  ALBERT  IN  SEARCH  OF 

am  JOHN  FRANKLIN  :  A  Narrative  of  Kvtr)'-day  Ufe  in  theArctic  Seaa.  By  W.  Parbbr 
Snow.    With  a  Cliart,  and  4  lUutitr&tiunai  printed  in  Colours.    Post  8vo.  12ft.  cloth. 

THE    LIFE    AND    CORRESPONDENCE    OF    THE    LATE 

ROBKRT  SOUTH KY.  Editeil  l»y  tiis  Son,  the  Rov.  Charlks  Cuthbert  South bt  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Ardleip^h.  "With  numerous  Portraits,  and  Six  Landscape  Hlustrationa  from  Designs 
by  WiHlam  W'estall,  A.R.A.    6  vols,  post  8vo.  G3s.  cloth. 

S*  Each  of  the  Six  Volumes  may  be  had  separately, price  10s.  6d. 

SOUTHEY'S  COMMONPLACE  BOOK-FOURTH  SERIES. 

Fourth  and  ia»t  Skrirs;  bein^  ORIGINAL  MEMORANDA,  and  comprising:  CoUectioDS, 
Ideas,  and  Studies  for  Literary  Compositions  in  i^nerai ;  Collections  for  a  Histor)'  of  English 
Literature  and  Poetry;  Characteristic  English  Anecdotes,  and  Fragments  for  Stprteitm; 
Collections  for  The  Doctor  gfc. ;  Personal  Observations  and  Recollections,  with  Fnigraeuts  of 
Journals;  Miscellaneous  Anecdotes  and  Gleanings;  Extracts,  Facts,  and  Opinions  relating 
to  Political  and  Social  Society ;  Texta  for  Sermons ;  Texts  for  Enforcement ;  and  L'Euvoy : 
forming  a  Single  Volume  complete  in  itself.  Edited  by  Mr.  Southey*s  Son-in-law«  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Wartbr,  B.D.    Square  crown  8vo.  2l8.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S  COMMONPLACE  BOOK-THIRD  SERIES. 

Being  ANALYTICAL  RE  A  DINGS;  and  comprising  ^nn/^riVa/  /tfadiM^f,  with  IHustrationa 
and  copious  Bttraett^  of  Works  in  English  Civil  History;  English  Ecclesiastical  History; 
Anglo-Irish  History;  French  History;  French  Literatnre;  Miscellaneous  Foreign  Civil  His- 
tor)';  General  Ecclesiastical  History;  Historical  Memoirs;  Ecclesiastical  Biography;  Mis- 
cellaneous Biography;  C^rreMjx)ndonre ;  Voyages  and  Travels;  Topoqraphy;  Natural  His- 
tory; Divinity;  Literary  History ;  Miscellaneous  Litemture;  and  Miscollanios.  Forming  a 
Single  Volume  cimiplete  in  itself.  EiUttMi  by  Mr.  Southey's  Son-in-law,  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Wartkr,  B.D.    Square  crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S  COMMONPLACE  BOOK    SECOND  SERIES. 

Comprising  SPECIAL  COLLKCTIONS— via.  Ecclesiasticals,  or  Notes  and  Extracts  on  Theo- 
logical Subjects  (with  Collections  conceminsr  Cromwcirs  Age) ;  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Literature;  Middle  Ages,  &c.  ;  Notes  for  the  History  of  the  Religious  Orders ;  orientalia,  or 
EasternandMahommedan  Collections;  American  Tribes;  Incidental  and  Miscellaneous  Illus- 
trations; Physics,  or  Remarkable  Facts  in  Natural  History;  and  Curious  Facts, quite  Mis- 
cellaneous. Forming  a  single  Volume  complete  in  itself.  Edited  by  M  r.  Southey  *s  Son-in-Law, 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Wartrr,  B.D.    Square  crown  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S  COMMONPLACE  BOOK    FIRST  SERIES. 

Comprising  CHOICE  PASSAGES,  Moral,  Religious,  Political,  Philosophical.  Historical,  Poeti- 
cal, and  Miscellaneous  ;  and  COLLECTIONS  for  the  History  of  Manners  and  Literature  in 
England.  Fonning  a  single  Volume  complete  in  itself.  Edited  by  .Mr.  SoutheyN  Son-in-Law, 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Wartkk,  B.D.  New  Edition  ;  with  medallion  Portrait  of  Southey.  Square 
crown  8vo.  1 8s.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S  THE  DOCTOR  &c.  COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

The  DOCTOR  &c.  By  the  late  Robert  South  k v.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  Eitited  by 
Mr.  Southcy*8  .Son-in-ljiw,  the  Rev.  John  Woon  Wartkr,  B.D.  With  Portrait,  Vignette, 
Bust  of  the  Author,  and  coloured  Plate.     New  Edition.    Square  crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS ; 

Containing  all  the  Author's  last  Introiluctions  and  Notes.  Complete  in  (Me  Volume,  with 
Portrait  and  View  of  the  Poet's  Residence  at  Keswick ;  uniform  with  Ix)rd  Byron's  and 
Moore's  Poems.  Medium  8vo.  21s.  cloth ;  428.  bound  in  morocco.— Or,  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
with  Portrait  and  19  Plates,  £^.  10s.  cloth ;  morocco,  d:A.  lOs. 

SOUTHEY.— SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

Ynm  Chaucer  to  Lovelace,  inclusive.  With  Biographical  Sketches  by  the  late  Rubkrt 
South  BY.    Medium  8vo.  3Cs.  cloth. 
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SOUTHEY.-TIIE  LIFE  OF  WESLEY; 

And  Rise  and  Proffrei^B  of  Metbodimi.  By  Robert  Soitthby,  New  Edition,  witb  Notei  hy 
the  late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridj^e,  Esq.,  and  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Character  ol  John 
Wealey,  by  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  Edited  by  the  Author's  Son,  the  Rer.  Charlbb 
CuTH BBRT  SoTTTH  BY,  M.A.  VicBT  of  ArdleJgh.    9  vols.  8vo.  with  3  Portraits,  38a.  cloth. 

STEEL'S  SHIPMASTER'S  ASSISTANT ; 

Compiled  for  the  use  of  Merchants,  Owners  aod  Masters  of  Ships,  Offloera  of  Customs,  and  all 
Personsconnected  with  Shipping  or  Commerce:  containing  the  Law  and  Local  Regulations 
affecting  the  Ownership,  Cliarge,  and  Management  of  Ships  and  their  Cargoes ;  together  with 
Notices  of  other  Matters,  and  all  necessary  Information  for  Mariners.  New  Edition,  rewritten 
throughout.  Kdited  by  Graham  Willmorb,  Esq.  M.A.  Barriater-at>LRW ;  Gbgrgb 
CLBMBNTs,of  the  Customs,  LoDdon;and  Wiluam  Tatb,  Author  of**  The  Modem  Cambiat.'' 
8to.  38s.  cloth ;  or,  3Sla.  bound. 

STEPHEN-ESSAYS  IN   ECCLESIASTICAL   BIOGRAPHY. 

From  The  Edinburgh  Review.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jambs  Stbphbn,  K.C.B.,  Profaaaor 
of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    Second  Edition.    3  vOls.  8vo.  Ms.  doth. 

STOW.-THE  TRAINING  SYSTEM,  THE  MORAL  TRAINING 

SCHOOL,  and  the  NORMAL  SEMINARY.  By  Datid  Stow,  Esq.  Honorary  Secretary  to 
the  Glasgow  Normal  Free  Seminary ;  Author  pf  "  Moral  Training,"  &c.  8tb  Edition*  cor- 
rected and  enlarged ;  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  fia.  cloth. 

SWAIN-ENGLISH  MELODIES. 

By  Ch  ARLBS  SwA  IN,  Author  of  *'  The  Mind,  and  other  Poems.''  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth ;  bound 
in  morocco,  1 3s. 

STMONS.-THE  LAV  RELATING  TO  MERCHANT  SEAMEN, 

Arranged  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Masters  and  Officers  in  the  British  Merdumt  Service.  With 
an  Appendix,  containing  the  Navigation  Act ;  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act,  1850 ;  the  general 
Merchant  Seamen's  Act ;  the  Somen's  Protection  Act ;  the  Notice  of  ExaminatioDa  of 
Masters  and  Mates;  and  the  Scale  of  Medicines  (Dee.  19,  1850)  and  Medical  Stores  (Dee. 
30,  1860)  issned  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  By  Edward  William  Stmons,  Chief  Cleik  of 
the  Thames  Police  Court.    4th  Edition.    ISmo.  5s.  cloth. 

TATE -ON  THE  STRENGTH  OP  MATERIALS ; 

Containing  various  originnl  and  useful  FormuUe,  specially  applied  to  Tubular  Bridges,  Wrought 
Iron  and  Cast  Iron  beams,  &c.  By  Thomas  Tatr,  of  Kneller  Training  College, Tvrickenham ; 
late  Mnthematical  Professor  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistr>-  in  the  National  Society's  Training 
College,  Battersca ;  Author  of  "  Exercises  on  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy.*'  8vo. 
5s.  6d.  cloth. 

TAYLER -MARGARET ; 

Or,  the  Pearl.  By  the  Rev.  Ch  ablbs  B.  Taylbb,  M.A.  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Chester,  Author 
of  '*Lady  Mary,  or  Not  of  the  World,**  &c.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

TAYLER.-LADY  MARY; 

Or,  Not  of  the  World.  By  the  Rev.  Charlbb  B.  Tatlrr,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Clieater; 
Author  of  '*  Margaret,  or  the  Pearl,"  &c.  New  Edition ;  with  a  Frontiapiece  engraved  by  J. 
Absolon.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  doth. 

TAYLOR -THE  VIRGIN  WIDOW : 

a  May.  By  Hkx  ry  Taylor,  Author  of  "  The  Statesman,"  "  Philip  Van  Arteveldc,'* "  Edwin 
the  Fair,"  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  68.  cloth. 

TAYLOR.-LOYOLA :  AND  JESUITISM  IN  ITS  RUDIMENTS. 

By  Isaac  Taylor,  Author  of  **  Natural  History  of  Enthuaiasm,"  &c.   PoatSvo.  I0s.6d.  doth. 
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THOMSON —SCHOOL  CHEMISTRY ; 

Or,  Practical  Radiments  of  the  Science.  By  Robert  Dundas  Thomson,  II.D.  Mattor  in 
Sargery  in  the  Univenity  of  Glasf^w.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Woodcuta,  78.  cloth. 

THE  THUMB  BIBLE ; 

Or,  Verbum  Sempiternom.  By  J.  Taylor.  Beinfc  an  Epitome  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments in  EnfTlish  Verse.  A  New  Edition  (1850),  printed  firom  the  Edition  of  1603,  by  C.  Whit- 
tinffhauQ,  Chiswick.    64mo.  Is.  6d.  bound  and  clasped. 

TOMLINE.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE 

BIBLE:  containing:  Proofs  of  the  Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
a  Sommary  of  the  History  of  the  Jews ;  an  Account  of  the  Jewish  Sects ;  and  a  brief 
Statement  of  the  Contents  of  the  several  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  Gko  rob 
ToMLiNB,  D.D.  F.R.S.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

TOOKE -THE  HISTORY  OF  PRICES : 

With  reference  to  the  Causes  of  their  principal  Variations,  flrom  the  year  1799  to  the  year 
1838,  inclusive.    Preceded  by  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Com  Trade  in  the  last  Two  Cen- 
tarics.    By  Thomas  Tookb,  Esq.  F.R.S.    8  vols.  6vo.  dfi,  88.  cloth. 


THIRLWALL.-THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

By  the  Rif^ht  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's  (the  Rev.  Connop  Thirlwall).    A  Ni 
Edition,  revised  ;  with  Notes.    Vols.  I.  to  V.  8vo.  with  Maps,  60s.  cloth.    To  be  completal. 
in  8  volumes,  price  128.  each.  [VoL  VL  nearfy  rmdii§.         I 

%*  Also,  an  Edition  in  8  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Viirnette  Titles,  ^n.  8b.  cloth. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES 

to  the  TAKING  of  CORINTH  bv  the  ROMANS,  b.c.  146,  mainly  based  upon  Bishop 
Thirlwairs  History  of  Greece.    By  Dr.  Lbokhard  Schmitz,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector  of  the  High  / 
School  of  Edinbui;ffh.    Second  Edition.    19mo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

THOMAS'S  INTEREST  TABLES.-A  NEW  SET  OF  INTEREST 

TABLES,  from  One  to  Tliree  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  calculated  by  Eighths  per  Cent.  By 
William  Thomas.   4to.  [Nearlg  rend^. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Corn  by,  Esq.    Illnstrated  with  Seventy-seven  Designs  drawn  ou  Wood, 
by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club.     Engraved  by  Thompson  and  other  eminent  Engraven. 
Square  crown  8vo.  uniform  with  Ooldtmith^t  Poeau  iUusirated  by  the  BteMng  Cimb,  3l8. 
cloth ;  or,  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday,  36s. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  Philosophical,  Classical,  Historical,  and  Biographical,  by  Anthony 
Todd  Thomson,  M.D.  F.L.S.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

THOMSON.-THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK 

ROOM,  necessary,  in  Aid  of  Medical  Treatment,  for  the  Cure  of  Diseases.  By  Anthony 
Todd  Thomson,  M.D.  F.L.S.  late  Professor  of  Bf ateria  Medica  and  Then4>eutics,  andof 
Forensic  Medicine,  in  University  College,  London.    New  Edition.    Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

TflOMSON.-TABLES  OF  INTEREST, 

At  Three,  Fonr,  Four-and-a-Half,  and  Five  per  Cent.,  fkom  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand,  and 
ftrom  One  to  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-five  Days,  iu  a  regular  progression  of  single  Days; 
with  Interest  at  all  the  above  Rates,  fkom  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and  fh>m  One  to  Ten  Years. 
Also,  numerous  other  Tables  of  Exchanges,  Time,  and  Discounts.  By  John  Thomson, 
Accountant.    New  Edition.  12mo.  88.  bound. 
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TOOKE.-THE  HISTORY  OF  PRICES,  AND  OF  THE  STATE 

Of  the  CIRCULATION  fh)m  1839  to  1847,  inclasive:  with  a  genenl  Review  of  the  Carrency 
Question,  and  Remarks  on  the  Operation  of  the  Acta  7  and  8  Vict,  c  39:  being  a  continuation 
of  The  HUtorp  of  Prices,  from  1793  to  1838.    By  T.  Tookb,  Esq.  F.R.S.    8to.  I8a.  cloth. 

TOWNSEND.-MODERN  STATE  TRIALS. 

Revised  and  illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes.  By  William  Charlbs  Townsbhd,  Esq. 
M.A.,  Q.C.,  late  Recorder  of  Macclesfield;  Author  of  "  Lives  ot  Twelve  Eminent  Judges  of 
the  Last  and  of  the  Present  Century,"  &c.    3  vols.  8vo.  30s.  cloth. 

i  TOWNSEND.-THE  LIVES  OF  TWELVE  EMINENT  JUDGES 

I  of  the  LAST  and  of  the  PRESENT  CENTURY.  By  W.Charlbs  Townsbnd,  Esq.  M.A.  Q.C. 
'  late  Recorder  of  Macclesfield ;  Author  of  "  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Commons."  3  vols. 
I         8vo.  288.  cloth. 

'  TURNER.-THE  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Attempted  to  be  Philosophically  considered,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son.  By  Sharoh 
Turner,  F.S.A.  and  R.A.S.L.  New  Edition,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Syonby  Turhbr.  3  vols, 
post  8vo.  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

i 

i  DR.  TURTON'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH- 

WATER  SHELLS  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  with 
considemble  Additions.  By  John  Edward  Gray,  Keeper  of  the  Zoological  Collection  in 
the  British  Museum.    Post  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  and  13  Coloured  Plates  15s.  cloth. 

TWELVE  YEARS  AGO :  A  TALE. 

By  the  Authoress  of  "  Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends,'* "  Some  Passages  ttom  Modem  His- 
tory," **  Discipline,"  and  **  Letters  on  Happiness."    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  Od.  doth. 

TWINING.-ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PAINTING : 

A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise;  comprising  iBsthetics  in  reference  to  Art— the  Appli* 
cation  ot  Rules  to  Painting  -and  General  Observations  on  Perspective.  By  H.  Twining,  Esq. 
Imperial  Svo.  with  numerous  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings,  81s.  cloth. 

TWISS.-THE  LETTERS  APOSTOLIC  OF  POPE  PIUS  IX. 

Considered  with  reference  to  the  Law  of  England  and  the  Law  of  Europe.   With  an  Appendix 
of  Documents.    By  Travbrs  Twiss,  D.C.L.,  of  Doctors'  Commons ;  Fellow  of  University 
*    College,  Oxford ;  and  Commissary-General  of  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury.    8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

URE.-DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &  MINES ; 

Containing  a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  By  Andrbw  Urb,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  M.O.S.  M.A.S.  Lond.;  M.  Acad.  N.L.  Philad. ;  8.  Ph.  Soc.  N.  Germ.  Hanov. ;  MuUi. 
&c.  &c.    New  Edition,  corrected.    8vo.  with  1,341  Engravings  on  Wood,  50b.  doth.— Also, 

SUPPLEMENT  of  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS.  New  Edition.  8vo.  withWoodcuts,  14a.  doth. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

Chiefly  Ornithology.  By  Charlbs  Watbrton,  Esq.,  Author  of  '<  Wanderinga  in  South 
America."  With  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author,  and  Views  of  Walton  Hall.  New 
Edition.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  14s.  6d.  cloth. 

*«*  Separately— Vol.  I.  (First  Series),  8s. ;  Vol.  II.  (Second  Series),  6s.  6d. 
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ALARIC  WATTS'S  POETRY  AND  PAINTING-LYRICS  OF 

THK  IIRART,  and  other  Poems.  UyALAKic  A.  Watts.  With  Forty-one  hiiphly-flnuihed 
Line-Enannvingrs,  executed  expreuly  for  this  work  by  the  most  emineut  Painters  and  Ea- 
i^vers. 

In  One  Volume,  square  rrown  8to.  price  31s.  6d.  l>oards,  or  4Ss.  bound  in  morocco 
by  Ilayday;  Proof  Impressions,  63s.  boanl«.— Plain  Proofs,  41  Plates,  demy  4to.  (only 
100  copies  printed)  ^2.  2s.  in  pcNrtfolio ;  India  Proofs  before  letters,  colombier  4to.  (oaly 
50  copies  printed),  jf  5.  58.  in  portfolio. 

WEBSTER.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  DOilESTIC  ECONOMY, 

Comprising?  such  subjects  as  are  most  immediately  connectiHl  with  Iloui^keepinfC:  aa.  The 
Construction  of  Domestic  Kdifices,  with  the  modes  of  Wamiint^,  Ventilating,  and  Liphtinif 
them — A  description  of  the  various  articles  of  Furniture,  with  the  nature  of  their  Materiak— 
Duties  of  Servants,  &c.  ft:c.  &c.  By  Thomas  Wkbmtbr,  F.G.8.  ;  assisted  by  the  late  Mra. 
Parkes.    New  Kdition.    8vo.  with  nearly  1,000  'Woodcuts,  50s.  cloth. 

WESTWOOD.  -  AN   INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    MODERN 

CL.VSS1FICATIOX  OF  IN.SKCfS;  founded  on  the  Natural  Habits  and  compounding  Oixsni- 
sation  of  the  different  Families.  Ity  J.  O.  Webtwood,  F.L  8.  &c.  &c.  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  witli 
numerous  Illoatrations,  je2.  7s.  cloth. 

WIIEATLEY -THE  ROD  AND  LINE  ; 

I  Or,  l*rartical  Hints  and  Dainty  Dtivia^  for  the  sure  takinti:  ^^  Trout,  Grayling:,  &c«     By 

Hkwbtt  Whkatlky,  Ks<i.  Senior  An);:ler.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Nine  culouretl  Plates,  LOs.  6d. cloth. 

I  WILBERFORCK -A  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PREVAIL- 
ING RELIGIOUS  SYSTEMS  of  PROFKSSKD  CHKISTIAN.S,  in  the  Higher  and  Middle 
Classes  in  this  Countr>',  contrasted  with  Ileal  ChriKtinnity.  )<4\Vm  Wilbbrforcb,  Em|. 
M.P.    New  Editions.    8vo.  Ss.  boards ;  or  fcp.  8vo.  48.  6d.  cloth. 

LADY  WILLOUGIIBY'S  DIARY. 

So  niMch  or  the  Diary  of  Ijwly  Willoucrhby  as  relates  to  her  Di)nic<<tic  History,  and  to  the 
Eventful  Rei^n  of  Kin?  Charles  the  First,  the  Protectorate,  and  the  Restoration  (1635  to  166S). 
Printed,  Drnamcntnl,  and  bound  in  the  style  of  the  perio<l  to  which  The  Diary  refers.  New 
Edition;  in  Two  I*art8.    Square  fcp.  bvo.  Ss.  each,  boards ;  or  18s.  each,  bound  in  morocco. 

YOUATT.-TIIE  HORSE. 

By  William  Yoitatt.  With  a  Treatise  of  Drauj^ht.  A  New  Edition ;  with  numerous  Wood 
Enfi^raving^  fh)m  Deaiipis  by  William  Harvey.    8vo.  10i».  cloth. 

CSr  Messrs.  Lonfi^nian  and  Co.'s  Edition  should  be  ordered. 

YOUATT.-THE  DOG. 

Ry  William  Yoitatt.  A  New  Kdition;  with  nnmerous  Wood  Rngrravings,  from  Desifma 
by  William  Harvey.    8vo.  68.  cloth. 

*»*  The  above  works,  which  were  prepareil  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,  are  now  publishetl  by  Messrs.  Loiitcinan  and  Co.,  by  assignment 
from  Mr.  Charles  Knight.  It  is  to  be  obscrve<l  that  the  edition  of  Mr.  Youatt's  book  on  the 
Horse  which  Messrs  Longmnn  and  Co.  have  purchased  from  Mr.  Knight,  is  that  which  was 
thoroughly  revised  by  the  author,  and  thereby  rendered  in  many  respects  a  new  work.  The 
engravings,  also,  were  greatly  improved.  Both  works  are  the  most  complete  treatises  in  the 
language  on  the  History,  Structare,  Diseases,  and  Management  of  the  Animals  of  which 
they  treat. 

ZUMPT'S  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 

Translated  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  English  Students,  with  the  Author*s  sanction  and 
co-operation,  by  Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  F.RS.E.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  i 
with  copious  Corrections  and  Additions  communicated  to  Dr.  Schmitx,  for  the  authorised 
English  T  anslation,  by  Professor  ZUMPT.    New  E<lition,  corrected.    8vo.  l-ls.  cloth. 
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3^ER'S  CABINET  CTCLOPJiDIA. 

A  SERIES  OF  ORIGINAL  WORKS. 


133  ro/™«.  £19. 1Q». 

Tho  LIVES  of  Brilish  DEAMATLSTS.  ;  A   TREATISE    on    Iha   MATfUFAC- 
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